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PRELIMINARY NOTE. 


\_TnESE are not the days when the care to hsten to 

the minor details of an authors Hje; but Sir JL M. Elliot,' 
relations and (he thinned number of his personal friends— whiU 


confidently learhuj his posthumous worhs to speak for them- 
seloes — recognise the double duty of placing on record the more 
prominent ccents of his career, and of defining under irhai 
quaraniee his Kritings are norc submitted, so to say, to a 
ncm generation of readers. The former uill be found in a 
separate note, but to explain the origin and progressive advance 
of the present publication, it may be stated that after Sir Henry 
Elliot's death, at the Cape of Good Hope, his fragmentary 
papers were brought to this country by his nidow. A/d as the 
introductory volume of the original work had been issu' I under 
the auspices and at the cost of the Government of iir North- 
western Provinces of India, the MSS. — consliiuthh' the ma- 
terials already prepared for the more comprehensive under- 
ta/dng in thirteen volumes — were placed at the disposid of those 
ever liberal promoters of Oriental literature, the Directors of 
the East India Company, by whom they were submitted to a 
Committee consisting of the late Prof. II. II. Wilson, Mr. 
Edward Clive Dayleg, of the Bengal Civil Service, and Mi . 
W. II. Morlcy, of the Inner Temple, a gentleman who had 
distinguished himself as an Arabic scholar, and who was’repuXed 
to he well versed in other branches of Oneiital lore. On 
the recommendation of this Committee, the Court of Directors 
readily sanctioned a grant of £500 towards ike purposes of 
the publication, and Mr, Morley was himself entrusted icith 
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>hc editorship. Mr. Morlcps circumstances, at this critical 
rune, arc understood to hare been subject to important changes, 
Hi that, although he entered upon kis task mth full alacrity 
and zeal, his devotion soon slackened, and rchen the MSS. 
Here returned four years afterwards, they were found to be in 
such an mpcrfcctly adcanced state as effectually to discourage 
any hasty selection of a ncfo editor. For which reserve, indeed, 
there were other and more obvious reasons in the paucity of 
scholars acatlable in this country, who could alike appreciate 
the tcrsaldc knowlcdyc of the author, and do justice to the 
critical ctcumination of his leading Oriental authorities, or othet' 
abstruse texts, where references still remained imperfect. 

As Lady Elliot's adviser in this matter, a once official colleague 
of her husband's, and alike a free participator in his literary 
tastes, I trust that I have secured the best interests of the pro- 


jected undertaking in the nomination of Professor J. Doroson, 
of the Staff College of Sandhurst, who has so satisfactorily 
completed the frst volume, under the revised distribution of 
the work, now submitted to the public . — Edward TiiomasJ 
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The foregoing note has described how, sixteen years 
after Sir Henry Elliot’s first volume was given to the 
world, his papers were placed in my charge for revision 
and publication. 

My first intention was to carry out the work on the 
original plan, but as progress was made in the examina- 
tion of the voluminous materials, the necessity of some 
modification became more and more apparent. The 
work had long been advertised under the revised titl<i 
which it now bears, as contemplated by the author 
himself ; its bibliographical character having been 
made subordinate to the historical. It also seeiffed 
desirable, after the lapse of so many years, to begin 
mth new matter rather than with a reprint of the old 
volume. Mature consideration ended with the convic- 
tion that the book might open with fresh matter, 
and that it might at the same time be rendered moro 
available as an historical record. 
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In the old volume, Sir H. ElUot introduced a long 
note upon “ India as known to the Arabs during the 
first four centuries of the Hijii Era.” and under this 
heading he collected nearly all the materials then within 
the reach of Europeans. Since that compilation Mas 
made, it has been to a great degree superseded hy 
new and more satisfactoiy translations, and the work 
of A1 Istakliri has also become available. The trans- 
lation of A1 Idri-'i by Jaubort was not quoted by Sir 
H. Elliot, but an English version of the ])art relating to 
India seemed desirable. The subject had thus outgrown 
the limits of an already lengthy note, and a remodelling 
of this portion of the book became necessary. The 
notices of India by the early Arab geographers form a 
•suitable introduction to the History of the Muhammadan 
Empire in that country. They have accordingly been 
placed' in chronological order at the opening of the 
work. 

Next in date alter the Geographers, and next also as 
regards the antiquity of the subjects dealt with, come 
the Mujmalu-t Tawarfkh and the Futuhu-l Buldan. In 
Ihe latter work, Biladuri describes in one chapter the 
course of the Arab conquests in Sind. The Chach-nama 
deals more fully w'itli the same subject, and the Arabic 
original of this work must have been written soon after 
the events its records, though the Persian version, which 
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is alone known to us, is of later date. The Arab occu- 
pation of Sind was hut temporary, it was the precui-sor, 
not the commenocment, of Musulman rule in India. On 
the retreat of the Arabs the govornnieut of the country 


reverted to native princes, and notwithstanding the suc- 
cesses of Mahmud of Ghazni, the land remained practi- 
cally independent until its absorption into the Empire 
durmg tlic reign of Akbar in 1592 a.ii. Priority of date 
and of subject thus give the right of prcccdeuco to tlie 
Historians of Sind, while the isolation of the country and 
the individuality of its history require that all relating 
to it should be kept together. The “ Early Arab Geo- 
graphers,” and “ The Historians of Sind,” have therefore 
been taken fii'st in order, and they arc comprised in the 


present volume. 

So far as this volume is concerned, Sii' H. Elliot’s plan 
has been followed, and the special histories of Sind form 


a distinct book, but for the main portion of the work his 


plan will be changed. In classifying his materials as 
“General Histories” and “Particular Histories,” Sir H. 
ElUot adopted the examplt set by prevdous compilers 


of catalogues and other bibliographical works, but he 
sometimes found it convenient to depiart from this divi- 
sion. Thus the Kamilu-t Tawarikh of Ibu Asir and the 
Nizamu-t Tawarikh of Baizawi, are general histories, 
but they ai'o classed among the particular- histories, be- 
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cause tlicy T\'cro ft'rittcn shortly afti'i* the fall of tlic 
Ghaznivicles, and their notices of India tare confined 


almost exclusively to that d)Tiasty. 

The groat objection to this arrangemeut in an Ixis- 

torical Tvork is that it separates, more tlian necossaiy, 
materials relating to the same person and the same sub- 
ject. Thus the Tan'kh-i Badauni of ’Abdii-l Kadir is 
particularly valuable for the details it gives of tlic reign 


and cliavacter of Akbar under whom the writer lived. 
But this is a general history, and so would bo far 
removed from the iUebar-nama of Abii-l Fazl, which is 
a special history comprising only the reign of Akbar. 
A simple clironological succession, iiTespcctivc of the 
general or special character of the different works, seems 
with the single exception of the Sindian writers to be 
the most convenient historical arrangement, and it will 
therefore be adopted in the subsequent volumes. This 
plan will not entirely obviate the objection above 
noticed, but it will tend greatly to its diminution. 

Upon examining the mass of materials left by Sir H. 
Elliot the biblijigraphical notices were found for the most 
part Avritten or sketched out, but with many additional 
notc.s and references to be used in a final revision. The 
Extracts intended to be printed were, Avith some import- 
ant exceptions, translated ; and where translations had 
not been prepared, the passages requii'ed were generally, 
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thotigh not alwftys, indicated. The translations are in 
man}’ different hands. Some few are in Sii* H. Elliot s 
own hand^n‘iting, others were made by different English 
officcr.s, but the majority of them seem to have been the 
work of munshis. With the exception of those made by 
Sir n. Elliot himself, which will be noted whenever they 
occur, I have compared the whole of them with the 
original texts and the cri’ors which I have had to correct 
have been iuuumerablc and extensive. But with all my 
care it is to be feared that some misreadings may have 
escaped detection, for it is very difficult for a reviser 
to divest himself entirely of the colom’ given to a text 
by the original translator. In some cases it would have 
been easier to make entirely new translations, and many 
might have been made more readable ; but, according to 
Sir H. Elliot’s desire, “the versions are inelegant, as, in 

order to show the nature of the original, they keep as 
close to it as possible ; and no freedom has been in- 
dulged in with the object of improving the style, senti- 
ments, connection, or metaphors of the several passages 
which have been quoted:” the wide difference in th(' 
tastes of Europeans and Orientals has, however, induced 
mo to frequently substitute plain language for the tiu’gid 
metaphors and allusions of the texts. 

The notes and remarks of the Editor are enclosed in 
brackets [ ] , but the Introductory chapter on the Arab 
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Geographers must be looked upon as being in the main 
his work. "Where any of Sir 11. Elliot's old materials 
have been used and throughout in the notes, the dis- 
tinctive mark of the brackets has been maintained. 

The reference made by Sir H. Elliot to the works of 
other autliors arc very numerous, especially in the 
articles which appeared in his printed volume. Some of 
those references have been checked, and the passages 
referred to have been found to be of very little im- 
portance. They would seem to have been made for 
the author’s rather than for general use, but still it is 
diihcult to determine beforehand what particular part of 
an article may attract attention or excite opposition. I 
luive worked under the great disadvantage of living in 
tlic country, far away from public libraries, and have 
been confined in great measure to the limited resources 
of my oum library. It has thus been impracticable for 
me to verify many of these references or to judge of their 
value. I have therefore deemed it more expedient to 
insert the whole than to omit any which might even- 
tually prove serviceable. 

With the advertisements published before the work 
came into my hands, there was put forth a scheme of 
spelling to be observed in the reprint of Sir H. Elliot’s 
Glossary and in this work, by which Sanskritic and 
Semitic words were to be made distinguishable by dia- 
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critical marks attached to the Roman equivalent letters. 
Admitting the ingenuity of the scheme, I nevertheless 
declined to adopt it, and so a determination was come to, 
that the long vowels only should be marked. It seemed 
to me that this system of spelling, while it would have 
required a great deal of minute attention on the part of 
the Editor and Printer, would practically have been un- 
heeded by the general reader, and useless to the scholar. 
In doubtful cases, the affiliation of a word without proofs 
or reasons, would have been valueless) but more than all 
this, the many Turanian words must have appeared 
with a Sanskritic or Semitic label upon them. Either 
too much or too little was attempted, and even if the 
design could be completely accomplished, a philological 
work like the Glossary would be a more fitting vehicle 
for its introduction than a book like the present. 

To shorten the work as much as possible it has been 
determined to omit the Extracts of the original texts, 
but even then, it will be impossible to include the wffiole 
of the materials in the three volumes advertised. 

I have throughout been anxious never to exceed my 
powers as Editor, but to place myself as far as possible in 
Sir H. Elliot’s place. I have not attempted to controvert 
his opinions, or to advance theories of my own, but 
palpable errors have been corrected, and many altera- 
tions and additional notes have been introduced, which 
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have been rendered necessary by the advance of know 
ledM. With the unre^-ised matter, I have used greater 

o 

freedom, but it has been my constant aim to complete 
the work in a manner that its designer might have 
approved. 

It only remains for me to express my obligations to 
Mr. E. Thomas for many valuable hints and suggestions. 
I am also indebted to General Cunningham for several 
important notes, M'hich I have been careful to acknow. 
lodge in loco^ and for placing at my disposal his valuable 
Archeological Eeports, which are too little known in 
Europe, and some extracts of which appear in the 
Appendix. 
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A FEW montlis since, tbe Compiler of this Catalo^e was engaged 
in a coiTcspondence with the Principal of the College at Delhi on 
the subject of lithograpliing an luiiform edition of tlie Native Ilis- 
toriaus of India. On referring the matter to his Honour the Lieu- 
tonant-CJovemor. North Western Provinces, it was replied that tlio 
Education Funds at the disposal of the Government were not sufii- 
cieut to warrant the outlay of so large a sum as tlie scheme required, 
and wthout which it would have been impossible to complete so 
expensive an undertaking. At the same time it was intimated, that, 
as few people were acquainted with the particular works which 
should be selected to form sucli a series, it would bo very desirable 
that an Index of them should be draum up, in order that the manu- 
scri]ds might ho sought for, and deposited in one of our College 
Libraries, to bo printed or lithographed hereafter, shoidd circum- 
stiinecs render it expedient, and should the public taste, at present 
lamentably indifferent, show any inclination for greater familiarity 
witli tlie tme sources of the Muhammadan History of India. 

The author willingly undertook this task, as it did not appear one 
of much difficulty : but in endeavouring to accomplish it, the more 
Nominal Index which he was invited to compile, has insensibly 
exj^anded ijito several volumes ; for, encouraged not only by finding 
that no work had ever been uTitteii specially on this matter, but also 
by receiving from many distinguished Orientalists, both European 
and Native, their confessions of entire ignorance on the subject of 
his enquiries, he was persuaded that it would be useful to append, 
as far as his knowledge would permit, a few notes to each history 
as it came under consideration, illustrative of the matter it compre- 
hends, the style, position, and prejudices of the several authors, and 
the merits or deficiencies of their execution. 

Brief extracts from tho several works have been given in the 
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fourth volume, in order to sho^ the stylo of each author. Some of 
these have been translated in the three first volumes ; of some, 
where the text is of no interest, the translation has been omitted ; 
hit in most instances, the English translations exceed the Persian 
text. As tlic tmnslation and the printing of the Persian text occurred 
at diflereiit periods, the translation will be found occasionally to 
vary from the text, having been executed probably from a difroveiit 
manuscript, and the preferable reading taken for the fourtli volume. 
Ihc vemions are ineleg.ant, as, in order to show the nature of the 
original, tliey keep as close to it as possible ; and no freedom has 
been indulged in witli the object of improving tU style, sentiments, 
connexion, or metaphors of the several passages which have been 
quoted. 

The author has been veiy particular in noticing every translation 
known to him, in order that students, into whose hands this Index 
may fall, may he saved the useless trouble, which ho in his ignorance 
has more than once entailed upon himself, of undcidaking a transla- 
tion which had already been executed by others. 

lie had Imped to 1)C able to append an account of the historians of 
tlie imlepcndent ■\Iuhainmadan monarchies, such as of Guzerat, 
Peng.il, Kashmir, and others; but the work, as it is, 1ms already 
exteml('<l to a length beyond what cither its name or the interest of 
ihesulijeet warrants, and sunicient information is given re.specting 
their annals in many of tlic General Histories. For the same reason 
he must forego an intended notice of the various collections of private 
letters relating to the history of India, and the matters which chiefly 
interested flic g<-ncr.ation of the writers. 

1'he historiao.s of the I)( Ihi Emperors have been noticed down to 
a j)(“rioil when new .aehirs .appear upon the stage ; when a more 
stirring and eventful era of Tmlia’s Histoiy commences ; and when 
the lull light of European triilli and di.seernmcnt begins to shod its 
beams up(»n ihe oli.scurify of the pa.'^t, and to relieve us from the 
necessity ot appealing tn Ihe K.itive (‘Iironiclei's tif the time, who 
are, ho' the mo>t part, doll, pi’ejudieed, ignorant, and superficial. 

If it be. doubted whether it is worth while to trouble ourselves 
about foDectiiig such wmk.s as arc here noticed, it is suilicientto 
reply that other countries have benefited by similar labours— ex( 


•exem- 
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plified in tlie Scriptores Eermn Italicarum, the Auctoree Veteres 
Historiee Ecclesiastic®, the Monumenta Boica, the Recueil des His- 
toriens des Gaules, and a hundred other collections of the same kind 
— but no objection is urged against them on the ground that each 
chronicler, taken individually, is not of any conspicuous merit. They 
are universally considered as useful depositories of knowledge, from 
which the labour and diligence of succeeding scholars may extract 
materials for the erection of a better and more solid structure. This 
country offers some peculiar facilities for such a collection, which it 
would be vain to look for elsewhere ; since the number of available 
persons, sufficiently educated for the purpose of transcribing, col- 
lating, and indexing, is very large, and they would be content with 
a small remuneration. Another urgent reason for undertaking such 
a work in this country, is the incessant depredation which insects, 
moths, dust, moisture, and vermin are committing upon the small 
store of manuscripts which is now extant. Every day is of import- 
ance in rescuing the remnant from still further damage, as was too 
painfully evident a short time from a report presented to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, respecting the injury which has already 
been sustained by their collection. 

On the other hand, it must not be concealed, that in India, inde- 
pendent of the want of standard books of reference, gi'eat difficulties 
beset the enquirer in this path of literature, arising chiefly from one 
of the defects in the national character, viz. : the intense desire for 
parade and ostentation, which induces authors to quote works they 
have nev^ seen, and to lay claim to an erudition which the limited 
extent of their knowlege does not justify. For instance, not many 
years ago there was published at Agra a useful set of chronological 
tables of the Moghal dynasty, said to be founded on the authority of 
several excellent works named by the author. Having been long 
in search of many of these works, I requested from the author a 
more particular account of them. He replied that some had been 
once in his possession and had been given away; some he had 
borrowed ; and some were lost or mislaid ; but the parties to whom 
he had given, and from whom he had borrowed, denied all know- 
ledge of the works, or even of their titles. Indeed, most of them 
contained nothing on the subject which they were intended to 
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iUuBtrate, and they were evidently mentioned by author for to 
mere object of acquiring credit for the accuracy and extent his 

native gentleman furnished a catalogue of to manu- 
scripts said to compose the historical collection of h>s Highness t e 
Nizam ; but on close examination I found that, from beginning to 
end, it was a complete fabrication, the names of the w^ks being 
taken from tho prefaces of standard histories, in which it m usual to 
quote the authorities, -the very identical sequence of names, and 
even the errors of the originals, being implicitly followed. 

Against these impudent and interested frauds we must conse- 
quently be on our guard, not less than against the blunders arising 
from negligence and ignorance ; the misquoting of titles, dates, and 
names: the ascriptions to wrong authors ; the absence of beginnings 
and endings ; tho arbitrary substitution of new ones to complete a 
mutilated manuscript ; the mistakes of copyists ; the exercise of 
ingenuity in their corrections, and of fancy in their additions ; all 
these, added to the ordinary sources of error attributable to the well- 
known difficulty of deciphering Oriental manuscripts, present many 
obstacles sufficient to damp even the ardour of an enthusiast. Be- 
sides which, we have to lament the entire absence of literary history 
and biography, which in India is devoted only to saints and poets. 
Where fairy talcs and fictions are included under the general name 
of history wo cannot expect to learn much respecting the character, 
pursuits, motives, and actions of historians, unless they are pleased 
to reveal chem to us themselves, and to entrust us with their familiar 
confidences ; or unless they happen to have enacted a conspicuous 
part in the scenes which they describe. Even in Europe this defi- 
ciency has been complained of ; how much more, then, is it likely 
to be a subject of regret, where despotism is triumphant ; where the 
active elements of life are few ; and where individual character, 
trammeled by so many restraining influences, has no opportunity 
of development. 

It must be understood, then, that this Index has not been con- 
structed on account of any intrinsic value in the histories themselves. 
Indeed, it is almost a misnomer to style them histories. They can 
scarcely claim to rank higher than Annals. “ Erat enim historio 
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nihil aliud, nisi annalium oonfectio. o o o o Hanc similitudinem 
scribendi multi secnti sunt, qui, sine ullis omamentis, monimenta 
solnm temporum, hominum, loconim, gestarumque rerum relique- 
runt o ® o jjqq eiomatores return, sed tantummodo narratores 
fuerunt”‘ They comprise, for the most part nothing but a mere 
dry narration of events, conducted with reference to chronological 
sequence, never grouped philosophically according to their relations. 
Without speculation on causes or effects ; without a reflection or 
suggestion which is not of the most puerile and contemptible kind ; 
and without any observations calculated to interrupt the monotony 
of successive conspiracies, revolts, intrigues, murders, and fratricides, 
so common in Asiatic monarchies, and to which India unhappily 
forms no exception. If we are somewhat relieved from the contem- 
plation of such scenes when we come to the accounts of the earlier 
Moghal Emperors, we have what is little more inviting in the records 
of the stately magniflcence and ceremonious observances of the 
Court, and the titles, jewels, swords, drums, standards, elephants, 
and horses bestowed upon the dignitaries of the Empire. 

If the artificial definition of Dionysius be correct, that “ History 
is Philosophy teaching by examples,” then there is no Native Indian 
Historian ; and few have even approached to so high a standard. 
Of examples, and very bad ones, we have ample store, though even 
in them the radical truth is obscured by the hereditary, official, and 
sectarian prepossessions of the narrator ; but of philosophy, which 
deduces conclusions calculated to benefit us by the lessons and ex- 
perience of the past, which adverts on the springs and consequences 
of political transactions, and offers sage counsel for the future, we 
search in vain for any sign or symptom. Of domestic history also 
we have in our Indian Annalists absolutely nothing, and the same 
may be remarked of nearly all Muhammadan historians, except 
Ibn Ehaldiin. ^y them society is never contemplated, either in its 
conventional usages or recognized privileges ; its constituent elements 
or mutual relations; in its established classes or popular institutions ; 
in its private recesses or habitual intercourses. In notices of com- 
merce, agriculture, internal police, and local judicature, they are 
equally deficient. A fact, an anecdote, a speech, a remark, which 

* Ifd Orai. II. 12. 
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illustrate the condition of tl,e f. 

subordinate to tbe highest, is considered too 

lorcd to intrude upon a relation which concon. only grandees 
iMini<itors “ tliroues RuJ imperial powers. 

’T:rit-.hatthcscw:hs.nayhesaidtohedeheie..t.^^^^ 

,he n.ost essential requisites of History, for " rts great object says 
Dr ^nrold, e is that which most nearly tonehes the rnner h e of 
civilised rna.., namely, the vicissitudes of institutions, -oral, roht.cal, 
u,„l religions. This is the TeXeiOTaTon reXo9 of historical c 1 y. 

In Indian Histories there is little which cnahles us to iicnetiate 
below the glittering surface, and observe the practical operation 
of a despotic Governniont and rigorous and sanguinary laws, and 
ihe effect upon the great body of tlic nation of these injurious m- 

lluonces and agencies. , 

If however, we turn our eyes to the prc.sent Muhainniadan king- 
dom's of India, and e.vaniine the character of the princes, and the 
condition of the people subject to their sw.ay, wc may hiirly draw a 
parallel between ancient and modem times, under circumstances and 
relations nearly similar. We behold kings, even of our own creation, 
sunk in sloth and debauchery, and eniulaliiig the vices ol a Caligula 
or a Commodiis. Under such rulers, we cannot wonder that the 
fountains of justice are corruptod; timt the state revenues aie never 
collected witliout violence and outrage; that villages arc burnt, and 
their inhabitants mutilated or sold into slavery : that the officials, so 


far from affording protection, are themselves the chief robbers and 
usuqicrs ; that pamsites and eunuchs revel in the spoil of plundered 
provinces ; and that the poor find no redress against the oppressor’s 
wrong and proud man's contumely. \Vlien xve witness those scenes 
under our own eyes, where the supremacy of the British Govem- 
luont, the benefit of its example, and the dread of its interference, 
might be expected to operate as a check upon the progi'css of mis- 
rule, can we l)o 8uq)riscd that former princes, when free from such 
restraints, should have studied even less to preserve the people com- 
niitted to their charge, in wealth, peace, and prosperity? Had 
the authore whom we arc compelled to consult, pourti-aycd their 
Coisars with the fidelity of Suetonius, instead of the mure congenial 


* L<eturei on Mod. JIht., p. 123. 
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sycophancy of Paterculus, we should not, as now, have to extort 
from unwilling witnesses, testimony to the truth of these assertions. 
From them, nevertheless, we can gather, that the common people 
must have been plunged into the lowest depths of wretebeduess and 
despondency. The few glimpses we have, even among the short 
Extracts in this single volume, of Hindus slain for disputing with 
Muhammadans, of general prohibitions against processions, worship, 
and ablutions, and of other intolerant measures, of idols mutilated, 
of temples razed, of forcible conversions and marriages, of proscrip- 
tions and confiscations, of murders and massacres, and of the sen- 
suality and drunkenness of the tyrants who enjoined them, show us 
that this picture is not overcharged, and it is much to be regretted 
that we are left to draw it for ourselves from out the mass of 
ordinary occurrences, recorded by writers who seem to sympathize 
with no virtues, and to abhor no vices. Other nations exhibit the 
same atrocities, but they are at least spoken of, by some, with indigna- 
tion and disgust. Whenever, therefore, in the course of this Index, 
a work is characterized as excellent, admirable, or valuable, it must 
be remembered that these terms are used relatively to the narrative 
only; and it is but reasonable to expect that the force of these 
epithets will be qualified by constant advertence to the deficiencies 
just commented on. 

These deficiencies are more to be lamented, where, as sometimes 
happens, a Hindu is the author. From one of that nation we might 
have expected to have learnt what were the feelings, hopes, faiths, 
fears, and yearnings, of bis subject race ; but, unfortunately, he rarely 
writes unless according to order or dictation, and every phrase is 
studiously and servilely turned to flatter the vanity of an imperious 
Muhammadan patron. There is nothing to betray his religion or his 
nation, except, perhaps, a certain stifihess and affectation of style, 
which show how ill the foreign garb befits him. With him, a 
Hindu is “an infidel,” and a Muhammadan “one of the true faith,’ 
and of the holy saints of the calendar, he writes with all the fervour 
of a bigot. With him, when Hindus are killed, “their souls are des- 
patched to hell,” and when a Muhammadan suffers the same fate, 
“he drinks the cup of martyrdom.” He is so lar wedded to the set 
phrases and inflated language of his conquerors, that he speaks of 
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“ the light of Islam shedding its refulgence on the world,” of ‘‘ tho 
Ijlessed Muharram,” and of “the illustrious Book. Re usually 
opens with a “ Bismillah,” and the ordinary profession of faith in 
the unity of the Godhead, followed by laudations of the holy 
prophet, his disciples and descendants, and indulges in all the most 
devout and orthodox attestations of Muhammadans. One of the 
Hindu authors here noticed, speaks of standing in his old age, “ at 
the head of his bier and on the brink of his grave,” though he must 
have been fully aware that, before long, his remains would be burnt, 
and his ashes cast into the Ganges. Even at a later period, when no 
longer “ Tiberii ac Neronis res ob mdum falsa),”* there is not ono of 
this slavish crew who treats tho history of his native country sub- 
jectively, or presents us with the thoughts, emotions, and raptures 
which a long oppressed race might be supposed to give vent to, 
w'hen freed from the tyranny of its former masters, and allowed to 
express itself in tlie natural language of the heart, without constraint 
and without adulation. 

But, though the lutrinsic value of these works may be small, 
they will still yield much that is worth observation to any one who 
will attentively examine them. They will serv’e to dispel tlie mists 
of ignorance by which the knowledge of India is too much obscured, 
and show that the history of the Muhammadan period remains yet 
to be written. They will make our native subjects more sensible 
of the immense advantages accruing to them under the mildness and 
and equity of our rule. If instruction were sought for from them, 
we should be spared the rash declarations respecting Muhammadan 
India, which are frequently made by persons not otherwise ignorant. 
Characters now renowned only for the splendour of their achieve- 
ments, and a succession of victories, would, when we withdraw the 
veil of flattery, and divest them of rhetorical flourishes, be set forth 
in a truer Ught, and probably be held up to the execration of man- 
kind. We should no longer hear bombastic Babus, enjoying under 
our Government the highest degree of personal liberty, and many 
more political privileges than were ever conceded to a conquered 
nation, rant about patriotism, and the degradation of their present 
position. If they would dive into any of the volumes mentioned 

* TaciUis, Jjitml,, J, i. 
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herein, it would take these young Brutuses and Phociona a very 
short time to learn, that in the days of that dark period for whose 
return they sigh, even the bare utterance of their ridiculous fantasies 
would have been attended, not with silence and contempt, but 
with the severer discipline of molten lead or empalement. We 
should be compelled to listen no more to the clamours against 
resumption of rent-free tenures, when almost every page will show 
that there was no tenure, whatever its designation, which was not 
open to resumption in the tlieory of the law, and which was not 
repeatedly resumed in practice. Should any ambitious functionary 
enterhiiu tbe desire of emulating the ‘‘ exceedingly magnifical ” 
structures of his Moghal predecessors,* it will chock his aspirations 
to learn, tliat beyond palaces and porticos, temples, and tombs, there 
is little wortliy of emulation, lie will find that, if we omit only three 
names in thr long line of Dehli Emperors, tho comfort and happi- 
ness of tlie people were never contemplated by them ; and with the 
exception of a few saruis* and bridges, — and these only on roads tra- 
versed by the imjterial camps — he will sec nothing in which purely 
selfish considerations did not prevail. The extreme beauty and ele- 
gance of many of their structures it is not attempted to deny ; but 
personal vanity was tho main cause of tlicir erection, and with tbe 
small exception noted above, there is not one which subserves any 
jiurpose of general utility. His romantic sentiments may liave been 
excited by the glowing imagery of Lalla Kookb, and he may have 


‘ Tliis was the grandiloquent declaration of a late Governor-General [I.ord Ellen- 
borough] at a farewell banquet given to him by the Court of Directors. But when 
his head became turned by the laurels which the victories of others placed upon his 
brow, these professions were forgotten ; and the only monument remaining of bis 
peaceful aspirations, is a tank under the palace walls of Dehli, which, as it remains 
empty during one part of the year, and exhales noxious vapours during the other, has 
been voted a nuisance by tbe inhabitants of the imperial city, who have actually pe- 
titioned that it may be filled up again. 

2 The present dilapidation of these buildings U sometimes adduced as a proof of 
our indifference to the comforts of the people. It is not considered, that where they 
do exist in good repair, they arc but little used, and that the present system of 
Government no longer renders it necessary that travellers should seek protection 
within fortified enclosures. If they ore to be considered proofs of the solicitude of 
former monarebs for their subjects* welfare, they are also standing memorials of the 
weakness and inefficiency of their administration. Add to which, that many of the 
extant sarhis were the offspring, not of imperial, but of private liberality. 
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indulged himself with visions of Jah^gir’a broad highway from one 
distant capital to the other, shaded throughout the whole length by 
stately avenues of trees, and accommodated at short distance wit 
sarafs and tanks ; but the scale of that Emperor’s munificence will 
probably be reduced in his eyes, when ho sees it written, that the 
same work had already been in great measure accomplished by 
Shor Shah, and that the same merit is also ascribed to a still earlier 
predecessor; nor will it be an unreasonable reflection, when ho 
finds, except a ruined milestone here and there, no vestige extant of 
this magnificent highway, and this “ delectable alley of trees,” that, 
after all, that can have been no very stupendous work, which the 
resouroes of three successive Emperors have failed to render a more 
enduring monument.' When he reads of the canals of Firoz Shah 
and 'All Mardan Khan intersecting the country, he will find on 
further examination, tliat even if the former was ever open, it was 
used only for the palace and hunting park of that monarch ; but 
when he ascertains that no mention is made of it by any of the 
historians of Timur, who are very minute in their topographical de- 
tails, and that Bdbar exclaims in his Memoirs, that in none of the 
Hindustani Prorinces are there any canals (and both these con- 
querors must have passed over these canals, had they been flow- 
ing in their time), he may, perhaps, be disposed to doubt if anything 
was proceeded with beyond the mere excavation. With respect to 
’Ali Marddn Khan, his merits will be less extolled, when it is learnt 
that his canals were made, not with any view to benefit the public, 
but for an ostentatious display of his profusion, in order that the 
hoards of his ill-gotten wealth might not bo appropriated by the 
monarch to whom he betrayed his trust. When he reads that in 
some of the reigns of these kings, security of person and property 
was so great, that any traveller might go where he listed, and that 
a bag of gold might be exposed on the highways, and no one dare 
touch it,* he ^vill learn to exercise a wise scepticism, on ascertaining 

* Coryat speaka of the avenae, “the most incomparable I erer beheld." — Kerr, 
ix. 421. 

» It ifl Trortb while to read the comment of the wayfaring European on this pet 
phrase. Bernier, describing his situation when he arrived at the Court of 5h&jahhn, 
speaks of “ le peu d’argent qui me restoit de diverses rencontrea de voleurs.”— 
eUi £t(ati du Grand Mogol, p. 6. i 
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that in one of the most vigorous reigns, in which internal tran- 
quillity was more than ever secured, a caravan was obliged to remain 
six weeks at Muttra, before the parties who accompanied it thought 
themselves strong enough to proceed to Dehli;' that the walls of 
Agra were too weak too save the city from frequent attacks of 
marauders ; that Kanauj was a favourite beat for tiger-shooting, and 
wild elephants plentiful at Karra and Kalpi;' that the depopulation 
of towns and cities, which many declamatory writers have ascribed 
to our measures of policy, had already commenced before we entered 
on possession ; and that we found, to use the words of the Prophet, 

" the country desolate, the cities burnt, when the sons of strangers 
came to build up the walls, and their kings to minister.” 

If we pay attention to more general considerations, and wish to 
compare the relative merits of European and Asiatic Monarchies, 
we shall find that a perusal of these books will convey many an 
useful lesson, calculated -to foster in us a love and admiration of our 

country and its venerable institutions. 

men we see the withering effects of the tyranny and capricious- 
ness of a despot, we shall learn to estimate more fully the value of 
a balanced constitution, men we see the miseries which are en- 
tailed on present and future generations by disputed claims to the 
crown, we shall more than ever value the principle of a regulated 
succession, subject to no challenge or controversy. In no country 
have these miseries been greater than in India. In no country has 
the recurrence been more frequent, and the claimants more numer- 
ous. From the death of Akbar to the British conquest of Dehli-a 
period of two hundred years— there has been only one undisputed 
succession to the throne of the Moghal Empire, and even that ex- 
ceptional instance arose from its not being worth a contest ; at that 
calamitous time, when the memory of the ravages committed by 
Nadir Shah was fresh in the minds of men, and the active hostUity 
of the Abddli seemed to threaten a new visitation. Even now, as 
experience has shown, we should not be without claimants to the 
pageant throne, were it not disposed of at the sovereign will and 

1 Captain Corerte (1609-10) saya that people, even on the high road bom Surat 
to Agra, dared not travel, except in caravans of 400 or 600 mm.-CkuM, mi. 
252. See JahSmglr'B Autobiography, 117 ; Joum. M. Soc. Bcng,, Jan. 1860, p. 37. 
’ £lphimtcne' » Sitt., ii. 241. 
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pleasure of the British Government, expressed Wore the question 
can give rise to dispute, or encourage those hopes an‘d expectations, 
which on each occasion sacrificed the lives of so many members of 
the Royal Family at the shrine of a vain and reckless ambition. 

It is this 'W6int of a fixed rule of succession to the throne, 
which has contributed to maintain the kingdom in a constant 
ferment, and retard the progress of improvement. It was not 
that the reigning monarch’s choice of his successor was not pro- 
mulgated ; but in a pure despotism, though the will of a living 
autocrat carries with it the force of law, the injunctions of a dead 
one avail little against the “ lang claymore” or the “persuasive 
gloss” of a gallant or an intriguing competitor. The very law of 
primogeniture, which seems to cany with it the strongest sanctions 
is only more calculated to excite and foment these disturbances, 
where regal descent is not avowedly based on that rule, and 
especially in a country where polygamy prevails; for the eldest 
prince is he who has been longest absent from the Court, whose 
sympathies have been earliest withdrawn from the influence of hifl 
own home, whose position in charge of an independent government 
inspires most alarm and mistrust in the reigning monarch, and 
whoso interests are the first to be sacrificed, to please some young 
and favorite queen, .ambitious of seeing the crown on the head of her 
own child. In such a state of society, the princes themselves are 
naturally brought up, always as rivals, sometimes as adventurers 
and robbers ; the chiefs espouse the cause of one or the other pre- 
tender, not for the maintenance of any principle or right, but with 
the prospect of early advantage or to gratify a personal predilection ; 
and probably end in themselves aspiring to be usurpers on their own 
account ; the people, thoroughly indiSerent to the success of either 
candidate, await with anxiety the issue, which shall enable them to 
pursue for a short time the path of industry and peace, till it shall 
again be interrupted by new contests ; in short, all classes, interests, 
and institutions are more or less affected by the general want of 

stability, which is the necessary result of such unceasing turmoil 
and agitation. 

These considerations, and many more which will offer themselves 
to any diligent and careful peruser of the volumes here noticed, will 
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serve to dissipate the gorgeous iUusions which are commonly enter- 
tained regarding the dynasties which have passed, and show him 
that, notwithstanding a civil policy and an ungenial climate, which 
forhid our making this country a permanent home, and deriving 
personal gratification or profit from its advancement, notwithstand- 
ing the many defects necessarily inherent in a system of foreign 
administration, in which language, colour, religion, customs, and 
laws preclude all natural sympathy between sovereign and subject, 
we have already, within the half-century of our dominion, done 
more for the substantial benefit of the people, than our predecessors, 
in the country’ of their own adoption, were able to accomplish in more 
than ten times that period ;> and, drawing auguries from the past he 
will derive hope for the future, that, inspired by the success which 
has hitherto attended our endeavours, we shall foUow them up by 
continuous efforts to fulfil our high destiny as the rulers of India. 


1 I speak only with refereneo to my own Presidency, tho North-Western Provinces. 
Bengal is said to he a quarter of a century behind it in every symptom of improve- 
rnt, eicept mere English education. To the North-Western Province, at to , 

cannot he applied the taunt, that we have done X 

hammadan Emperors, with respect to roads, hndges 

tVioir ftiinTomflcv WO have hundreds of good district roads wnere one 

1 »=:? Hr- 

greatly by the comparison, to say nothing of those over the J6a, 

!nT L TC6li.nadi In canals we have been fifty times more effective. In- 

stead of wasting our supply of water on the frivolities of fount^ns, we have fertffize 

whole prorincef, which had been banen from time immemorial, and this even on the 

lines of which much was marlted out by themselves, leaving out of consideration the 
lines ot whicn mucu Rohilkhand. The scientific survey 

ortheTorth.-Western Provinces is sufficient to proclaim our supenonty ; m 
wh?ch every field throughout an area of 62,000 square miles is 
man’s possLion record^ It altogether eclipses the 

L is as magnificent a monument of civilization as any country m the world can pro 
dnee FinX be it remembered that sii centuries more have to elapse before 
tog like u eoVpaln can be fairly inatitutod. It ia to be hoped we ahaU net be 

idle doriug that long period* 
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HEiiBT Miebs Elliot was one of fifteen children of the late 
John Elliot, Esq., of Pimlico Lodge, Westminster, and third son of 
that- gentleman. He was bom in the year 1808. Winchester was 
chosen as the place of his education, and he entered the venerable 
College of William of Wykeham at the age of ten years. He re- 
mained at Winchester eight years, and, ere he left, was one of the 
senior pnefects. During his residence there he devoted himself 
assiduously to the studies of the institution, and shared in its dis- 
tinctions, having gained both the silver medals for speaking. 
Eight years passed at Winchester prepared him worthily for ad- 
mission into that fiulher temple of learning, which may be regarded, 
in fact, as an outlying portion of the Wykhamist establishment, New 
College, Oxford. It happened that at the very time, when his future 
destination was to be determined an opportunity presented itself, which 
was then of rare occurrence. From a deficiency of civil servants, con- 
sequent upon the consolidation of the British power in India, it became 
necessary to seek reinforcements, not alone from Haileybuiy, which 
was designed merely to supply a fixed contingent, but from new 
recruiting fields, whence volunteers might be obtained whose varied 
acquirements might compete with the special training advocated at 
the East India College : under the pressure of necessity such an excep- 
tional measure was sanctioned by Parliament. Mr. Elliot, having been 
nominated as a candidate by Campbell Maijoribanks, was the first of 
the since celebrated list of Competition Wallahs to pass an examina- 
tion for a civU appointment direct to India. The exhibition of classical 
and mathematical knowledge might have been anticipated, but al- 
though a year had not elapsed since he left Winchester, where he 
had no opportunity for pursuing such studies, his proficiency in the 
Onental languages proved so remarkable, that the examiners at 
the India House placed him alone in an honorary class. He had 
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thus the good fortune to arrive in Calcutta with a reputation that 
liis future career tended not only to maintain, hut to exalt. After 
emerging from his uo^'iciate as a writer ^thc term hy which the 
younger civilians were then distinguished), ho was appointed 
assistant to the magistrate, and collector of Bareilly, and succes- 
sively assistant to the political agent and commissioner at Delhi, 
assistant to the collector and magistrate of Mooradahad, Secretary to 
the Sudder Board of Eevenue for the North West Provinces, and 
in 1847 ho became Secretary to the Government of India m the 
Foreign Department. While hokUng this office he accompanied the 
Governor- General, Lord Hardinge, to the Punjab, upon the re- 
sources of which he drew up a most elaborate and exhaustive 
memoir. Later in point of time, Sir Henry EUiot filled the same 
important post during the more effective portion of Lord Dalhousie s 
administration. His distinguished sendees were freely recognized 
by the Crown as well as by the Company. He received from 
the former the honour of a K.C.B.-ship ; his reward from the 
latter was hoped for by the well-wishers of India, in the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of the North West Provinces, or the higher office 
of the Government of Madras. Sir Henry died at the early age of 
forty-five, while seeking to restore his broken health in the equable 

climate of the Capo of Good Hope. 

In 1846 Sir Henry Elliot printed the first volume of his “ Sup- 
plement to the Glossary of Indian Terms.” The Glossary itself 
was a pretentious work then meditated, and for which great pre- 
paration had been made by the various local governments, as it was 
intended to comprise the whole series of Indian terms in official use 
throughout the country, and if, in Professor Wilsons hands, it fell 
short of public expectation, this was less the fault of the Editor, 
than of the imperfection of the materials supplied to him ; while Sir 
H. Elliot’s “ Glossary,” on the other hand, received too humble a 
title, aiming, as it did, at far higher and more important branches of 
research, — the history and ethnic affinities of the hereditary tribes, 
with whom he, an isolated Englishman, had lived so long, in intimate 
official association, settling in detail the state demand upon each 
member of the Patriarchal Village Communities of North-Western 

India. . 

In 1849, Sir Heniy Elliot published the first volume of his 

“Bibliographical Index to the Historians of Mohammedan India,” of 
which the present publication is the more mature extension. 



ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 


Page 33, in line 11, for “Khurisdn,^ read “Sind and Khurisin,” and in 

line 13, insert “VoL xii.” 

Page 1 29, line 1 1, for “ eiity," read " seventy ” 

„ 158, „ 3, after “ Balhir,” insert “on the land of BarAzl" 

„ 214, „ 20, add, “This translation has been published as No. xiL 

New Series, Selections of the Records of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, 1855.” 

M 225, „ 20, omit “the.” 

508, add as a note to the article on the Jats, “ See Masson’s Journey 
to Kelat, pp. 351-3 ; also Zeitachrift f. d. Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, Vol. III. p, 209.” 
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SALSILATU-T TAWAEIKH 

OF THE 

MERCHANT SULAIMA'N, 

WITH ADWTIONS DT 

ABir ZAIDU-L HASAN, OF SIRAF. 


The earliest informatioQ which Europe derived from tlie 
writings of the Arabs upon India and the lauds adjacent, was 
that which the Abb6 Renaudot published, in the year 1718, 
under the title Anciennes Relations des Indes et de la Chine 
de deux voyageurs Mahometans qui y allerent dans le ix® sihcle 
de noire By a curious coincidence the w’ork so translated 

happened to be the earliest work extant of tlie Arab geographers 
relating to India. So novel and unexpected was the light thus 
thrown upon the farther East, that the translator was accused of 
all sorts of literary crimes. Some asserted his inaccuracy, and 
pointed out the discrepancies between the statements of his work 
and the accounts of the Jesuit missionaries in China. He had 
given no precise account of his manuscripts, hence some did not 
hesitate to accuse him of downright forgery. Time has shown 
"the emptiness of most of these charges. From error he certainly 
was not exempt, but his faults and mistakes were those of a man 
who had to deal with a difficult subject, one which, even a century 
later, long deterred M. Reinaud from grappling Avith it. 


TOL. I. 
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The MS. from «l,ich Kenau.lot ma.lc his translation wa.s fouml 
l,v liim In the library fornu-a hy the minister Colbert. This eol- 
lertion aescen-leil to the Comte Je Seignehiy ; ami suhscquently 
mcrooa into the Iiihliothei,uo Koyale. Here in \76i the ccle- 
bratea seholar Doenignes fouiul the MS., a.M wrote more than 

one article upon it.' 

In tlie year 1811 M. Langles printeil tlic text, and pro- 
n.i‘^cd a tnuxlatiun; but l.e Iiad made no progrc;=s with the 
letter at tlic time of his death in 1824. Tl.e text so printed 
remained in tlie stores of the Imprimerie Koyale until the year 
1844, when M. Keinaud published it with a translation and 
notes’, prefacing the whole ^^ith a Preliminary Discourse on the 
early Geography of the East, full of valuable intbrmatioii and 
critieism. The following observations upon tho work are con- 
densed from M. Keinaud's; tlie translation i.s also taken from 


The title which Kenandot gave to his hook is not cpiito 
accurate. He speaks of two travellor.s, while there was only one 
who wrote an aceouut of his own travels. The basis ot the work 
and that which beans in the text the title of K<fok I, is the 
account written by a merchant named Sulaiman, who embarked 
on the Persian (Julf, and made several voyages to India and 
China. This bears the date 237 a.h. (S51 A.n.). The second 
part of the work was written by Abu Zaidu-1 Hasan, of Siraf, a 
connoisseur, who, although he never travelled in India and China, 
as he himself expres.sly states, made it his business to modify and 
complete the work of Sulaiman, by reading, and by questioning 
travellers to those countries. Mas’udi met this Abu Zaid at 
Basra, in 303 a.h. (916 a.d.), and acknowledges to have 
derived information from him, some of wliich he reproduced in 


> Jour, dcs Sav., Novomhre, 1764. Notices ct E^traits des MSS., Tome i. Sec 
also Mem. dc I’Acad. des InscriptioDS, Tome xxxvii. ; Jour. ,<Vsiatiquc, iv seric, 
T. viii., 161 ; Asiatic Journal, vol. xxxiii., p. 234. 

* “ Ilclutioas dcs Voyages faites par Ics Arabes cl Ics Persans daus I’lndc et u la 
Chine.” 2 Tom., 24mo., Paris, 1845. 
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Ills “Meadows of Gold,"^ as a comparison of the following 
extracts will show. On the other hand, Abu Zaid ^va^ indebted 
to Mas'udi for some of his statements. He never mentions him 
by name, but refers to him as a “ trustworthy person.'’ The two 
works have much in common, but Mas'iidi is generally more 
detailed. Abu Zaid finishes his work with these words : “ Such 
is the most interesting matter that I have heard, among- the many 
accounts to which maritime adventure has given birth. I have 
refrained from recording the false stories which sailors tell, and 
which the narrators themselves do not believe. A faitliful account 
although sliort, is preferable to all. It is God who guides us in 
the right way.” 

EXTRACTS. 

ObsercatioTis on ihe Countries of India and China, and Iheir Sovereigns. 

The inhabitants of India and China agree that there are four gi'cat 
or principal kings in the world. They place the king of the Arabs 
(Kbalif of Baghdad) at the head of these, for it is admitted without 
dispute that he is the greatest of kings. First m wealth, and in the 
splendour of his Court; but above all, as chief of that sublime reli- 
gion which nothing excels. Tlie king of China reckons himself next 
after the king of the Arabs. After him comes the king of the 
• Greeks,® and lastly the Balhara, prince of the men who have their 
ears pierced. 

The Balhara® is the most eminent of the princes of India, and the 
Indians acknowledge his superiority. Every prince in India is 
master in his own state, but all pay homage to the supremacy of the 
Balhara. The representatives sent by the Balhara to other princes 
are received with most profound respect in order to show him 
honour. He gives regular pay to his troops, as the practice is amofag 
the Arabs. He has many horses and elephants, and immense wealth. . 
The coins which pass in his country are the Tiltariya dirhams,* each 

1 [See Reinaud's Mem. tm I’lndc, p. 19, and Aboulfeda, I., liii.] 

* [Rdra.] ’ [See A in Appendix.] 

♦ [These dirhams are mentioned by almost all these early writers. Idrisi says they 
were in use at MansOra, and also current in the Malay Archipelago (Jaubert, p. 86 
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„f h ^^vi,l.s . .li.hn,u .ua n half of tl,o coma-e of the km 
They m-o from fl.o yr,.r in rvl.icb the .ly.msty ncimreJ the 

lUvom. Tlmv .lo not. liko the Arnhs, nso tl.c ITijm of the prophet, 
l,„t .l.rto tl.ei'r crns front the l-rginning of tl.eir kings’ retgns ; anti 
tlteir kings livo long, frotpmntly rrigning h.r fiftv years. Tlie mh.ahi- 
tmtts of the l!alh.-,r.l’s country say that if ti.eir kit.gs rctgtt and hve 
lor t, loir- time, it is solely in eonso.picn.o of the favour shown to 
,1,0 A, ah's. In fact, auu.ng all the kings there is no one to be found 
who is so pattial to the Aruhs as the lialhari; and hi.s suhjects follow 

ins example. . 

is tlic title l.omo by all the kiii-s nf this .lynasty. It is 

,>.imi!;u- to the Cosmos (nf the Persians!, ami is not .a proper name, 
■riic kin-tlom of the Ilalliar.'i eommonecs on the sea shlo. at the coun- 
try of Km.ikam [Konkan], mi the tmi-ue of lanJ which stretches to 
( 'hina. The llalhaia has amuml him .several kings with whom he is 
at war. hut wlrnm he gTcatly excels. Among them is the king 
-)f .Iiii-z.- This king maintains nmiierous hn-ces, ami no other Indian 
prince has so line a cavalry. He i-s nnfriemlly to the Arabs, still ho 
lurknowledges that the king of the Arabs is the greate.st of kings. 
Among the princes of India there is no -renter foe of the Muhamma- 
dan faith than he. Ilis territories fonn a tongue of land, lie has 
great riches, ami his camels ami horses arc nnmcroius. Exchanges 
jii'c earricil on in his states with silver (ami gold) in dust, ami thcic 
are said to he mines (of these metals) in the country. There is no 

eonntiy in India more safe from robbers. 

P.y the side of tins kingdom lies that of Tafak, which is hut a 


arid ir,2). Rciii.md tli.it tin- Icrm U intcinkd to rrjiro.«cut “staterc," .ami 

(Tiiil the coins wti'i tctrinlruchm.as. (Mem. sur ITmlc, p. 235 ; Rcl. tics Voy., ii., 10 ; 
'niomiiVs Prinsep. i., 80.) In tlic Paris edition of Mas’udi they arc called “Tuhi- 
riya,” and Prof. Cowell states tliat tlie same word U used in the O.xforJ MS. of Ibii 
Khnrdadb.i. This reading gives wciglU to .i suggestion made hy Mr. Thomas, that 
these didiams were coins of the Tahirides, who were reigning in Khiirisin, and 
exorcised authority over Sistuii in the time of our author Sulaimhu.] 

' [Tills agrees with Iba Khui-dadba .-md Idrisi, but differs from Ibn II.aul;al ; sec 
/»«/.] 

[- Ihn Khuiuadha concurs in this reading, but Mas’udi b.is '‘Juzr,” a near 
appro.ich to “Guzerat." Rcinand suggests Kanauj as the scat of this monarchy (Rcl. 
dcs Voy., xer.), but Mas'fidi places the Bauiira or Bodba there at the same petiod. 
The question is discussed in note A in Appendix,] 
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small state. The women are white, and the most beautiful in 
India. The king lives at peace with his neighbours, because his 
soldiers are so few. He esteems the Arabs as higWy as the Balliaru 
does. 

These three states border on a kingdom called Ruhmi,’ which is 
at war with that of Jurz. The king is not held in very high estima- 
tion. He is at war with the Balhara as he is with the king of Jurz. 
His troops are more numerous than those of the Balhara, the king ot 
Jurz, or the king of Tafak. It is said that when lie goes out to battle 
he is followed by about 50,000 elephants. He takes tlie field only 
in winter, because elephants cannot endure thirst, and can only go 
out in the cold season. It is stated that there arc from ten to fifteen 
thousand men in his army who are employed in fulling and washing 
cloths. There is a stuff made in his country which is not to be found 
elsewhere ; so fine and delicate is this material that a dress made ot 
it may be passed through a signet-ring. It is made of cotton, and we 
have seen a piece of it. Trade is can-ied on by means of kauri.s, 
which are the current money of the countr}'. They have gold mul 
silver in the country, aloes, and the stuff called samara, of which 
madahs are made. The striped husUn or Urhaddan is found in this 
country. It is an animal which has a single bom in the middle ot 
its forehead, and in this horn there is a figure like unto that of 
a man.* o o o o o 

After this kingdom there is another situated in the interior of the 
country, away from the sea. It is called Kasbbi'n. The people are 
white, and pierce their ears. They are handsome, and dwell in 
the wilds and mountains. 

Afterwards comes a sea, on the shores of which there is a kingdom 
called Ki'i-anj.* Its king is poor and proud. He collects large 

* . The position of these kingdoms is discussed in note A in Appendix.] 

* [Mw’tidi giTCS these passages with a few verbal alterations. The translation 
of the Paris edition says, “They export from this country the hair called Samara, 
from which fly-whisks arc made, with handles of ivory and silver. These ore held 
over the heads of princes when they give audience. It is in this country that the 
animal called an nMi, ‘ the marked/ or vulgarly harhaditan, is found. It has one 
horn in the middle of its forehead." Ma({oudi, vol. i., 385.] 

» [Mas’iidl writes “ Firanj," sec post, page 26. Reinaud says " the coast of Coro- 
mandel perhaps it is the country of Kalinga on that coast.] 
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ijiiuntitiea of aoiber, and is equally well provided with elephants’ 

teeth. They eat jxjppcr green in this ceuntry because it is scarce. 

0 o o o 

"When the king of Sarandib dies, his corpse is carried on a low 
carriage very near the ground, witli the head so attached to the back 
of the vehicle that tlie occiput touches the ground, and the hair drags 
in the dust. A woman follows with a broom, who sweeps -the dust 
on to the face of the corpse, and cries out, “ 0 men, behold ! This 
man yesterday was your king; he reigned over you and you obeyed 
his ordei*s. See now to what he Is brought ; he has bid farewell to 
the world, and the angel of Jeatli has carried off his soul. Do not 
allow yourselves to be led astray by tlie pleasures of this life,” and 
such like words. The ceremony lasts for three days, after which the 
body is bvirut ^rith sandal, camphor and saffron, and the ashes scat- 
tered to tlie winds.’ All the Indians burn their dead. Sarandfb is 
the last of the islands dependent on India. Sometimes when the 
coqisc of a king is burnt, his wives cast themselves upon the pile 
and bum with it ; but it is for them to choose whether they will do 
do so or not. 

In India there are persons who, in accordance with their profes- 
sion, wander in the woods and mountains, and rarely communicate 
with the rest of mankind. Sometimes they have nothing to eat but 
herbs and the fruits of the forest, o o o o p 5ome of them 
go about naked. Others stand naked with the face turned to the sun, 
baring nothing on but a panther’s skin. In my travels I saw a man 
in the position I have described ; sixteen years afterwards I returned 
to that country and found him in the same posture. What astonished 
mo was that he was not melted by the heat of the sun. 

In all these kingdoms the nobility is considered to form but one 

family. Power resides in it alone. The princes name their own 

successors. It is the same with learned men and physicians. They 

form a distinct caste, and the profession never goes out of the 
caste. 

The princes of India do not recognise the supremacy of any one 

' [Maa’idi and gave the same account. The former says he had witnessed 
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80verei«Ti. Each one is his own master. Still the Balhora has the 
title of “ king of kings.” 

The Chinese are men of pleasure ; but the Indians condemn plea- 
sure, and abstain from it They do not take wine, nor do they take 
vinegar which is made of wine., This does not arise from religious 
scruples, but from their disdain of it They say “ The prince who 
drinks wine is no true king.” Tlic Indians are surrounded by ene- 
mies, who war against them, and they say “ Uow can a man who 

inebriates himself conduct the business of a kingdom ? ” 

The Indians sometimes go to war for conquest, but the occasions 
are rare. I have never seen the people of one country submit to the 
authority of another, except in the case of that country which comes 
next to the country of pepper.' a king subdues a neighbour- 

ing state, he places over it a man belonging to the famUy of the 
fallen prince, who carries on the government in the name of the 
conqueror. The inhabitants would not suffer it to bo otherwise. 

'The principles of the religion of China were derived from Lidia. 
The Chinese say that the Indians brought buddhas into the (Muntry-, 
and that they have been the real masters in matters of religion. In 
both countries they believe in the metempsychosis, but there are 

some differences upon matters of detaU. 

The troops of the kings of India are numerous, but they do not 

receive pay. The king assembles them only in case of a religious 

war. They then come out, and maintain themselves without 

receiving anything from the king. 


Book II.— TAe words of Aht Zatdu-l Hasan, of Slrdf 1 have 
carefully read this hook, that is to say the first book, having resolved 
to examine it and to add to it such observations as I have gathered 
in the course of my reading about voyages and the kings of the man- 
time countries, and their peculiarities, coUecting all the mformation 
I could upon those matters about which the author lias not spoken. 

0 o O 

Among the stories' which are current in the country (of Zahaj) 


j flt'hM bia previoosl, remarked that the Balhaii paid hU troops.] 
S [Mas’Qdi relates this story also. Maqoudi, Tome x., 62.] 
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about fliicicnt times, there is one conccining a king of Kumar,’ tho 
country which produces tho aloes called kuuiai'f. This country is 
nut an island, but is situated (on tlie continent of India) on that side 
which faces the countiy of the Ainbs. There is no kingdom which 
has a more dense population than Kumar. Here every one walks on 
foot. Tlie inliabitants abstain from licentiousness, and from all 
sorts of wine. Nothing indecent is to be seen in this countiy*. 
Kuiuiir is in the direction of tlie kingdom of the Mahanija, of tho 
island of Zabaj. There is about ten days’ sailing between tho two 
kingdoms, o o o o when the wind is light the journey 

hikes as much as twenty days. It is said that in years gone by tlie 
couutiy of Kumar came into the hands of a young prince of very 
hasty temper. Tliis prince* was one day seated in his palace, 
situated on tho banks of a river, the water of which was sweet like 
that of the Tigris of ’Irak. There was tho distance of a day’s jour- 
ney behveen the palace and the sea. Tlio wazi'r was near the king, 
and tlie conversation turned upon the empire of tho ^lahanija, of its 
splendour, the number of its subjects, and of the islands subordinate 


to it. All at once tho king said to the wazir, “ I liavo taken a fancy 
into my head which I should miicli like to gratify, o o o 
I should like to sco before me the head of the king of Zdbaj in a 
dish.” 0 o o o These words passed from mouth to mouth, 
;ind so spread that they at length reached the cars of tlio Jrahsirjija. 

® ® ® Tliat king ordered his waziV to have a thousand ves- 
sels of meibum size prepared, with their engines of war, and to put 
on board of each vessel as many aims and soldiers as it conld cany. 

® ® Wlion the preparations were ended, and cvciything 
was ready, the king went on board his fleet, and proceeded with hit 


troops to Kumar. Tho king and liis wamora all carried tooth- 
bnishcs, and every man cleaned his teeth several times a day. Eacli 
one earned his own I)niih on his person, and never parted from it, 
unless ho ciitnistcd it to his sei-vant. Tlic king of Kunnir knew 
nothing of tho impending danger until tho fleet had entered tho river 
wMcUca fo l.is capilal, an.l tho troops of tl.o Moluiirljo had lauded. 
Tho Maharaja thus took tho kiug of K.uudr uuawares, ,md seizod 


' (Tlic counliy aWuf C;.pc KmuAri, i-r (\ 
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upon his palace, for tlie officers had taken flight. Ho then made a 
proclamation assuring safety to every one, and seated himself on the 
throne of Kumur. He had the king brought foillt, o o o j^id 
had his head cut oflF. The Mahai-aja then addressed the wazir, 
“I know that you have boiiio yourself like a true minister , receive 
now the recompense of your conduct. I know that you have given 
good advice to your master if he would but have heeded it. Seek 
out a man fit to occupy the thront, and seat him thereon instead of 
this foolish fellow.” The Maharaja retunied immediately to his 
country, and neither he nor anj' of his men touched anything 
belonging to the king of Kumar, o o o o After^-ards the 
Maharaja had the head washed and embalmed, then putting it in a 
vase, he sent it to the prince who then occupied the throne of 
Kumar, with a letter, o o o o ^cn the news of these events 
spread among the kings of India and Cliina the Mahaiaja rose 
greatly in their estimation. From this time the kings of Kumar, 
when they lise in the morning, always turn towards the countiy ot 
Ziihaj, and bow themselves to the ground as a mark of respect to the 
Malianija. 

In the states of the Balhara, and in other provinces of India, one 
may see men bum themselves on a pile. Tliis arises from the faith 
of the Indians in the metempsychosis, a faith which is rooted in their 
hcaris, and about which they have not the slightest doubt. 

Some of the kings of India, when they ascend the thi'one, have a 
quantity of rice cooked and sen’cd on banana leaves. Attached to 
the king’s person are three or four hundred companions, who have 
joined him of their own free wOl without compulsion. When the 
king has eaten some of the rice, he gives it to his companions. Each 
in his turn approaches, takes a small quantity and eats it. All those 
who so eat the rice are obliged, when the king dies, or is slain, to 
bum themselves to the very last man on the very day of the king s 
decease. This is a duty which admits of no delay, and not a vestige 

of these men ought to he left.* 

o O o ® 

When a person, either woman or man, becomes old, and the senses 
am enfeebled, he begs some one of his family to throw him into the 

' [ Rciiiaiidot and Rciuaud refer this to the Nab-s of Malabar.] 
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tire, or to drown him iu the water; so firmly are the Indians 
persuaded that they shall return to (life upon) the earth. In India 

they bum the dead. 

The island of SaramUb contains the mountain of precious stones, 
the pearl fisheries, etc, « « ® ^ Precious stones, red, green, 

and yellow, are obtained from the mountain which rises over the 
island of Sarandib. The greater part of the stones that are found 
are brought up by the tide. The water carries them into caverns 
and grottoes, and into the places where torrents descend. There are 
meu appointed to watch the gathering of these stones on behalf of 
the king. Sometimes precious stones are dug from the depths of the 
earth, as in mines; these stones are accompanied by earthy matter, 
wliich has to be separated from them. 

The kingdom of Sarandib has a law, and its doctors assemble from 
time to time like as among us tbo men assemble who collect the tra- 
ditions of the Prophet 'Tlie Indians go to the doctors, and write 
from tlieir dictation the lives of the propliets, and the precepts of the 
law. There is in the island a great idol of pure gold, the size of 
which has been exaggerated by travellers. There ore also temples 
which must have cost considerable sums of money. There is a 
nmnerous colony of Jews in Sarandib, and people of other religions, 
especially Mauicheans. 'fhe king allows each sect to follow its own 
religion.* Great licentiousness prevails in this country among the 
women as well as the men. Sometimes a newly arrived merchant 
will make advances to the daughter of a king, and she, with the 
knowledge of her father, will go to meet him in some woody place. 
The more serious of the merchants of Siraf avoid sending their ships 
hero, especially if there are young men on board. 

Among the Indians there are men who are devoted to religion and 
men of science, whom they call Brahmans. They have also their 
poets who live at the courts of their kings, astronomers, philosophers, 
diviners, and those who draw omens from tho flight of crows, etc. 
Among them are diviners and jugglers, who perform most astonish- 
ing feats. These observations are especially applicable to Kanauj, a 
large country forming the empire of Jurz. 


* [See Jaubert’s Idrisi, p. 71.] 
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[Then follows an account of the Baikarjis or Batrdgis, of the inns for 
travellers, and of the courtezans attached to the temples.] 

The idol called Multan is situated in the environs of Mansura, and 
people come on pU^images to it from many months distance.^ Tliey 
bring thither the Indian aloes called al kumrum, from Kamrun, the 
name of the country in which it grows. These aloes are of the finest 
quality. They are given to the ministers of the temple for use as 
incense. These aloes are sometimes worth as much as two hundred 
dinars a mana. Tlie aloes are so soft that they wUl receive the impres- 
sion of a seal. Merchants buy them of the ministers of the temple. 

O O o ® 

Tho kings of India are accnstomed to wear earrings of precious 
stones, mounted in gold. They also wear necklaces of great value, 
formed of the most precious red and green stones. Pearls, however^ 
are held in the highest esteem, and are greatly sought after. ” ® 
Formerly the dinars of Sind, each of which is worth three and a 
fraction of the ordinary dinars, were brought into India. Emerald.s 
also were imported from Egypt, mounted as seals, and enclosed in 

boxes. Coral and the stone Jaiinaj' were also imported. This trade 

has now ceased. . 

Most of the princes of India, when they hold a court, allow their 

women to be seen by tho men who attend it, whether they bo natives 

or foreigners. No veil conceals them .from the eyes of the visitors. 

' [A stone resembling the emerald.] 
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II. 

KITABU-L MASALIK WA-L MAMALIK 

OP 

I BN KHURDADBA. 


Abu-1 Kdsim ’Ubaidu-llah bin 'Abdu-llah bin Kliurdidba is 
better known as Ibn Khurdadba, a name derived from lus grand- 
father, who was a fire worshipper, as the name shows, but who 
subsequently became a convert to the Muhammadan, faith. Ibn 
Khurdadba attained liigh office under the Khalifs, and employed 
his leisure in topographical and geographical researches, the result 
of which was his “ Book of Roads and Kingdoms.” He died in 
300 A H., or 912 A.u.^ Up to a recent date the separate indi- 
viduality of Ibn Khurd&dba was disputed, and it was argued by 
some that he was the same person as Abu l3,hdk Istakhrf, and 
the real author of the “Oriental Geograpliy" translated by Sir 
W. Ouseley. This question was set at rest by the publication of 
Istakhri’s work, and by the extracts from Ibn Khurdadba, which 
appeared in Sir H. Elliot’s first volume. 

The text of Ibn Khurdadba has lately been published with a 
translation by M. Barbier de Meynard, in the Journal Asiatique 
(1865) from a copy of the MS. in the Bodleian Library, collated 
with another fi:om Constantinople. Advantage has been taken of 
tliis publication to amend the translation which originally appeared 
in the original specimen of this work. The texts differ occasion- 
ally, and the leaves of one or both of the MSS. must have been 

p. 67, and Journ. Aaatique, Jan., 1865.] 


* [See Reinaud’s Aboulfeda I, 
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misplaced. The notes marked P give the Paris readings, wliere 
the differences are such as to preclude an alteration of tlie Indian 
version. Tlie passages in brackets have been taken from tlio Paris 
translation in addition to those published in the first edition. 


EXTRACTS. 

[The greatest king of Imlia is the Balhara, or “ king of kings.” 
The other sovereigns of this country are those of Jaba, Fafan, Juzr 
[Guzeiat], Ghdnah, Rahmi, and Kamrun. The king of Zabaj is 
called Alfi'kat,* o o o ^nd the king of the isle of the eastern 
sea Maharaja o o o oj, 

Tlie kings and people of Hind regard fornication as lawful, and 
wine as unlawful. This opinion prevails throughout Hind, but the 
king of Kumar’ holds both fornication and the use of wine as un- 
lawful Tlie king of Sarandip conveys wine from ’Irak for his 

consumption. 

The kings of Hind take great delight in maintaining elephants, 
and pay largely for them in gold. The elephants are, generally, 
about nine cubits bigb, except those of ’Anab,’ which are ten and 
eleven cubits. 

The greatest king of India is the Balhara, whose name imports 
» king of kings.” He wears a ring in which is inscribed the follow- 
ing sentence : '* "Wliat is begun with resolution ends witli success. 

Tlie next eminent king is he of Tafan ; the third is king of Jaba ; 
the fourth is he of Juzr : the Tatariya dirhams are in use in Ins 
dominions. The fiftli is king of ’Anap the sixth is the Kahrni,* 

I [In a subsequent passage be says, “ Tl.c king of Zibaj is called Mabiraja." and 

this agrees with Mas’ftdb] 

= [Kumar i. the country nbout Cape Comorin, Trarancnrc, etc. Kazrv.nl makes 
the Lme statement rcspectins Kumar but he refers to Ihn Faktjmh as h.s autho 
rity. lie aJOs that tvine-drinkers rvcrc punished hy having n hot iron placed on 
their bodies, and kept ll.ere till it got cold. Many died umler the mfi.ct.on,] 
a rSe savs Pir If. Elliot’s text. The Paris translation reads, ” op/.J«i, val ee. 
spaeLes it etendue, qni s’aroneent dans la mer ” Sulaim!.n and Mas ud. place 

these valleys near Ccylon,^0J(, page 22. P.cl. des Voy. i., 128.) 

. [The Paris vemion here reails “ ’Anah," hut in the first paragraph the name is 
given ns •’ Olianah," Sir II. Elliot’s text has “ ’Aba.” ) 
i [“Puilima” in tl.c Paris Iranslatioi. ’, ofi/-f iiiiifcilri..) 
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;iml between liiiii and the other kings a communication is kept up by 
sliips.' It is Pbited that he has in his possession five thousand* ele- 
phants ; tliat his country produces cotton cloths and aloe wood. 
'Fhe seventh is tlie king of Kdmruu, wliicli is contiguous to China. 
There is plenty of gold in this country. 

[From the frontier of Kirman to Mansura, eighty parasangs ; this 
route passes through the country of the Zats [Jats], who keep watch 
over it. From Z.lrnnj, capital of Sijistan, to Multan, two months’ 
imuTiey. Multan is called '■ the farj of the house of gold,” because 
Muhamnuid, son of Kasim, lieutenant of .U Ilaijuj, found forty 
hnhdrs of gold in one bouse of that city, wliich was henceforth called 
House of Gold.” Fnrj (split) has here the sense of frontier,” A 
hahdr is worth 333 rnam, and each man twp rith.'] * 

[CoiNTiiiES OF SiXD. — A1 Kainmya [Kirbun ?'], Makran, Aliland 
(or rather, country of the Aleds), Kandahar, Kasran,* Nukan,® Kan- 
diibil, Kinnazbv'in. Annabil. Kanhali, Saliban, Sadusiin, Debal, Rasak, 
AlDaur [AJor], Vandan, l\Iultan, Sindan, Mandal, Salman, Sairasb, 
Karaj, Rumla, Kuli, Rjmauj, Baruh [Broach].*] 

Tliorc is a road through the city of Karkuz, leading to the eastern 
countries from Persia.® 

Tlie island of Kharak lies fifty paiusangs from Obolla. It is a 
para.sang in lengtli and breadth, and produces wheat, palm trees, and 
vines. The island of Lafat’ is at a distance of eighty parasangs from 
that of Kharak, and has cultivated lands and trees. It is tu'o para- 


‘ [The Paris rersion reads instead of and translates 

“ Les Etats de ce dernier sont distants de tons les autres d'uuo annec dc marchc."] 

* [“ Cinquante millc." P.] 

’ [A ritl is one pound Troy.} 

* [A large t«wn in MakrJin. Mariisidu-l luila’.] 

* [A city in Sind. Mar&sid.] 

Spra.gEr’s Route,, 

■ rxhe loeality of Mvcral of these countrtes is discussed in a note. Appi. A.] 

rinm passage in the Paris Tersion. Quatremcre proposed to read 

Hormuz for Karkdz. Jour, des Sav. Sep. 1850.] 

Labet of IdrW, and the 'Lafcf of Istathrl, probably the Isle of Kean " 
Quatrembre, m Jour, dcs Say. Sep. 1850. SpreugePs Lutes, 79.] 
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sangs iu length and breadth. From Lafat to the island of Abrun 
are seven parasangs ; it produces palm trees and ^vheat, and is a 
parasang in longtli and breadth. From Abrun to the island of Klu'n' 
ai-o seven parasangs; this island is only half a parasang in extent, 
and is uninhabited. From Klu'n to the island of Kis,* seven para- 


sangs; the island is four parasangs in extent. In it are produced 
■n'hcat, palm trees, and the like ; the inhabitants dive for pearls, 


which are liere of excellent (piality. From Kis to Ibn Kawan® are 


eighteen parasangs. It is three parasangs in extent. The inhabi- 
tants are heretics, of the sect of the Ibazites. From Ibn Kawi'm to 


Arinun,* seven parasangs. From Armun to Narmasini* i.s .seven 
days' journey, and the latter is the boundary between Persia and 
Sind. From Narmasira to Debal is eight days’ journey, and from 


Debal to the junction of the river Mihran with the sc.i is two 


parasangs. 

From Sind are brought the costus, canes, and bamboos. From the 
Mihran to Bakar,® which is the first place on the borders of Hind, 
is four days’ journev. Tlie countrj' abounds with canes in tlic hilly 
tracts, but m the plains wheat is cultivated. Tlic people are wan- 
derers and robbers. From this place to the Meds arc two parasangs ; 
they also ai'o robbers. From the Mods to Kol ' are two parasangs. 
and from Kol to Sindan is eighteen parasangs. In the latter grow 
tlie teak tree and canes. From Sindan to Mali [JIalahar] is five clays 
journey ; in the latter pepper is to be found, also the bamboo. 
From Mali to Balbun,* is two days’ journey, and from Balbuu to the 
great sea,® is two days’ journey. At Balbun the route divides ; fol- 


> [Sir H. Elliot’s text and translation reads “Chin.”] 

* [Sir II. Elliot’s text and translation had Kasir. Quatrcmerc suggested Kish, and 
the Paris version gives Kis for Kish.] 

* [Or » Benou K&vin.” P. Sir. H. Elliot’s text had “ Abarkiwin.”] 

* “Ormuz.” P.] 

5 [Or Nonnishira, the “Narmasir” of Sprengcr's Routes, and “Kurmanehur” of 
the Maps of Kirmau.] 

« [Illegible in the Paris copies.] 

’ This is the first indication we have of the Coles in this neighbourhood, if we ex- 
cept the KwAij of Dionysius 1148), nhich must be looked for in another 

direction. 

® [“ Balin,” in the Paris version.] 

9 [“ Lajjat,” middle of the sea, gulf, great deep.] 
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lowing tho shore it takes two days to reach which is a large 
i^acc where you can hike passage to Sarandip. From Bus to Saji* 
and ’Askan, is two days’ journey, in wliich latter place rice is culti- 
vated. From ’lAskan to Kiira three and a half parasangs, where 
several rivers discharge. From Kura to Kilakan, Liiar and Kanja,’ 
is two days’ journey, in all which wheat and rice are cultivated, and 
into which the w-ood of aloes is imported from Kamul and other 
neighbouring places, by the fresh-water routeMn fifteen days. From 
Samundar to ITrasir* is twelve parasangs; this is a great country, 
where arc elephants, buffaloes, and other cattle, and various mer- 
chantable commodities. The king of this country is very powerful. 
From l/rasir to Aina is four days’ journey, where also elephants and 
asses are met with. [From Hubalin(?) to Sarandip, two days.] 

^Afte.r this- follotcs the description of Pic d Adam. In another place 
the author continues his account of India in these words 

Tliere are seven classes of Hindus, viz., Ist, Sabkufria,® among 
whom arc men of high caste, and from among whom kings are 
chosen. The people of the other six classes do tho men of this class 
homage, and them only. 2nd, Bralima, who totally abstain from 
wine and fermented liquors. 3rd, Kataria, who drink not more than 
three cups of wine ; tlic daughters of the class of Brahma are not 
given in marriage to tho sons of this class, but the Brahmas take their 
(laughters. 4th, Sudarid, who are by profession husbandmen. The 
5th, Baisura, are artificers and domestics. The 6th, Sandalia, who 
perform menial offices. 7th, Lahud ;* their women are fond of adorn- 

1 [“ Sandy.” P.] 

’ [Sir n. Elliot's tc:(t and translation had “ Knnkan, Malwa and Eanjo,” hut 
Idrisl reproduces the names as “Kilk&y&n, Lulu and Kanja.” There can therefore 
be no doubt that the Paris Tersion now giren is most correct. Edra (Kaikasar in 
Idrfsi) would seem t() be near the moutbe of the Colcroon. K&nchi is the old name of 
Konjeveram.] 

* [Sprengcr suggests the Godarery (Post-und Rciserooten, 80), but this cannot be 
if Kanja is Khnchi,] 

* [” l/rta-sir ” in the Paris version, for which the editor suggests Kashmir ; but 
Vr-desa [Orissa] is surely intended. The following name “ Aina” may possibly be 
meant for Andhra [TcUngana]. Sprenger says ” Palmiras ” ?] 

* [Elliot’s text made the first syllable “ Sfitn.” The Paris version says “ Sabakferya 
(B. Ics Sabiens ; Ed. Sakrya).”] 

* [” Les Zmya musiciens et jonglears!” P.] 
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ing themselves, and the men are fond of amusements and games of 
skill.' In Hind there are forty-two religious sects part of them 
believe in a Creator and Prophet (the blessing of G<id be upon 
them !) ; part deny the mission of a Prophet, and part are atheists. 

‘ None of the early -Vrabian/Scographers notice this division into tribes or classes, 
[but they appear to have known it, see pp. «, 10, 19 ; and Idrlsi reproduces this 
pasage, see jfott.] The Grecian Authors, on the authority of Mogasthenes, divide 
the tribes into seven, and attribute the follon'ing offices to them, which are very 
<Ufferent from those assigned by Ibn Khurdadba. 



Btraho, 

JDiuJortu. 

Arrian. 

1st Class, 

Philosophers 

Philosophers 

Sophists 

2nd „ 

llusbaudmen 

Husbandincn 

Husbandmen 

3rd „ 

Shepherds and 

Cowherds and 

Cowherds and sbepberds 


hunters 

shepherds 

4th „ 

Artificers and 

Artilicers 

Artificers, merchants, and 


merchants 


boatmen 

5th „ 

Warriors 

Warriors 

Warriors 

Cth „ 

Inspectors 

Inspectors 

Inspectors 

7th „ 

Counsellors and 

Counsellors and 

A^essors • 


assessors 

assessors. 


Vid. Slrah.Gtogr: lib: iv. 

703-707. Arrian: 

Indlca 11. 12, Dioior : Sic: 


lib: II. 40, 41. and Fra^mtnl'x. E. Schwaubcck, pp. 42, 121, 127. 

It is not easy to identify the namrs given by Ibn Khurdadba. The first is unintel- 
ligible— the 2nd is evident— the 3rd seems to indicate the Kshatriyas— the 4th the 
SOdras- the oth the Vaisva — the Gth the Chandalas — the 7tb the li^igurs and itiu- 
crant jugglers. 

’ This is the number ascribed by the inaignant Frenchman to England—" Forty- 
two religions! and only one sauce !!’* The Jami'u-1 Ilikkyht increases the number 
of religions in India to forty-eight, and the Bahjatu-l Tawirikb, in the Paris Library, 
sets them down os 948. Sec Kasimirski, 214, and Mem. but ITndc, 49. 
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III. 

MURlfJU-L ZAHAB 
or 

AL MAS’I/Df. 


Abu-1 Hasan ’Abi, son of Husain, was a native of Baghd&d, 
and received tlie surname of A1 Mas'udi after an ancestor named 
Mas’ud, whose eldest son accompanied the propliet in lus flight 
from Mecca to Medina.* The greater part of Mas’udi's life was 
spent in travelling, and his wanderings extended over nearly all 
the countries subject to Muhammadan sway, and others besides 
He says of himself that he travelled so far to the west (Morocco 
and Spain) that he forgot the east, and so far to the east (China) 
that he forgot the west. He was an acute observer, and de- 
servedly continues to be one of the most admired writers in the 
Arabic language. The fruits of his travels and observations 
were embodied in his work called “ Muruju-l Zahab ” (Meadows 
of Gold), of which Ibn Khaldun, as quoted by Sprenger, says, 
Al Mas'udi in his book describes the state of the nations and 
countries of the east and west, as they were in his age— that is to 
say, in 330 (332) a.h. He gives an account of the genius and 
usages of the nations ; a description of the countries, mountains, 
seas, kingdoms and dynasties ; and he distinguislies the Arabian 
race from the barbarians. Al Mas'udi became, through this 
work, the prototype of all historians : to whom they refer, and on 
whose authority they rely in the critical estimate of many facts 


* fSce Reinatid’s Aboulfeda Introd. p. Ixiv.] 
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which form the subject of their labours.’*' The date of his birth 
IS not known, but he died in Egypt in 345 a.h. (956 a.d.) 

The first part of the “ Meadows of Gold” was translated into 
English by Dr. Sprenger (London, 1841), and the complete text, 
with a translation into French, has since been published by MM. 
Barbier de Meynard and Pavet de Courteille (Paris, 1851). 

Both these works have been used in the preparation of the fol- 
lowing extracts ; — 

Extb\cts. 

Chapter YTI.— iUas’iId/ begins this chapter by stating it to he 
the general opinion that India was the portion of the earth in which 
order and wisdom prevailed in distant ages. The Indians gave 
themselves a king, Brahma the Great, who reigned 366 years, and 
in whose times the hook Sindhind [Siddhdnta] and Arjabahad 
[A'ryahhatta] were composed. His descendants have retained to 
our days the name of Brahmans. They are lionoured by Indians 
as forming the most noble and illustrious caste. They do not 
eat the flesh of any animal, and both men and women wear 
yellow threads suspended round their necks, like a baldrick, to dis- 
tinguish them from the other castes of India. Me was succeeded by 
his eldest son Bahbud, who reigned 100 years. After him eame Zdmdn 
[Edma9], who reigned nearly 50 years. He was succeeded by 
Por [Porus], who gave battle to Alexander, and was killed by that 
prince in single combat, after reigning HO years. After him came 
Dabshalim, the author of “Kalila wa Dimna,” who reigned 110 
years. Balhit, the next king, reigned 80 years, but according to 
other manuscripts, 130 years. He was succeeded by Koresh 
[Harsha ?J, who abandoned the doctrines of the past, and introduced 
into India new religious ideas more suited to the requirements of the 
time, and more in consonance -with the tendencies of his co- 
temporaries ® ® ® He died after a reign of 120 years. At his 
death discord arose among the Indians, and they broke up into 
divers nations and tribes, each country having a chief of its own. 
Thus were formed the kingdoms of Sind, Xanauj, and Kashmir 
The city of Mankir, which was the great centre of India, submitted 

' [Sprenger’s Mas’fidi, Preface.] 
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to a king caUcd tl.o Balhara, and the name of this prince continuee 
to his successors rvho reign in that capital until the present time 


(332 A.H.) , , , 

India is a vast country, extending over sea, and land, and moun- 
tains ; it borders on the country of Zabaj [Java] , which is the king om 
of the Maharuj. the king ot the islands, whose dominions separate 
India and (^liina, but are considered as part of India. ^ India 
extends on the side of the mountains to Khurasan and Smd, as 
far as Tibet. There prevails a great difference of language and 
religion in these kingdoms, and they are frequently at war with each 
otbe'i-. Tlio most of them believe in the metempsychosis, or the 
transiuigratlon of the soul. The Hindus are distinct from all other 
black people, as the Zaiijis, the Damddams, and others, in point of 
intellect, government, philosophy, strength of constitution, and 


purity of colour. 

o o O ® ® 

No king can succeed to the throne in India before he is forty years 
of age ; nor docs their sovereign ever appear before the pvblic, except 
at certain distant intcn-als, and then only for the inspection of state 
afihii-a. In their opinion, the kings lose their dignity and bring 
contempt on tlieir privileges if the public gazes at them frequently. 
Govei-ninent is only maintained by good feeling and by respect for 
the various dignities of the state.' o o o o o 
Royalty is limited to the dcscenilants of one family, and never goes 
to another. Jlic same is the case with the families of the wazirs, 
kdzis, and other high ofBcers. They are all (hereditary and) never 
changed or altered. 

The Hindus abstain from drinking ^ine, and censure those who 
consume it ; not because their religion forbids it, but in the di'cad of 
its clouding tlieir reason and depriving them of its powers. If it 
can be proved of one of their kings, that ho has drunk (wine), he 
forfeits the cro\vn ; for he is (not considered to be) able to rule and 

govern (the empire) if his mind is affected. 

0 0 0 0 0 0 


* [The Pari^ translation says, “ Lc pouvoir ne so mainticnt chez eux quo par le 
dcspotisiiio ct lc respect do la hierarchie politique.” Sprcngcr’s yersion is “The 
measures of goycmmcDt must be carried by mildness in India, and by degradation 
ffoQi a higher r»Qk.”] 
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The greatest of the kings of India in oiir time is the Balhara, 
sovereign of the city of Mankir. Many of the kings of India 
turn their faces towards him in then prayers, and they make sup- 
plications to his ambassadors, v/ho come to vi&it tliem. The kingdom 
of Balhara is bordered by many other countries of India. Some 
kings have their territorj' in the mountains awa\ from the sea, like 
the Hai, King of Kashmir, the King of Tafan, and others. There 
are other kings who possess both land and sea. The capital of the 
Balhara is eighty Sindi parasangs from the sea, and the parasang is 
equal to eight miles. His troops and elephants are innumenihle, but 
his troops are mostly infantry, bccj»use tlie seat of his government is 

4 

among the mountains. One of the neighbom-ing kings of Imlia, 
who is far from the sea, is the Bauiira, who is lord of the city of 
Kanauj. This is the title given to id! the sovereigns of tliat kingdom. 
He has largo aimies in gjimsons on the north and on tlie south, on the 
east and on the west, for he is surrounded on all sides by warlike kings. 

Chapter IX. — Al-Jahiz supposes that the river Milniin in Sind 
comes from the Nile, alleging as a proof that crocodiles live in it. 
I cannot undershiud how he advanced this as a proof, He states 
it in his book, “ KitubuA'Afiisdr wa ’ojaibu-l bulddn’' (''On gi'cat cities 
and the wonders of the countries.”) It is an excellent work, but as 
the author has never made a voyage and but few journeys and travels 
through kingdoms and cities, he did not know that the Miliran of 
Sind comes from well-known sources in the highlands of Sind, 
from the country belonging to Kanauj in the kingdom of Bauiira, 
and from Kashmir, Kandahar, and Tafan ; and at length, running into 
Multan, it receives the name of the Mihran of gold, just as Mulbin 
means boundary of gold. The king of Multan is a Kuraishite, and 
of the clrildren of Usamah bin Lawi bin Gbalib. The caravans for 
Khurasan assemble here. The lord who rules over the kingdom of 
Mansiira is a Kuraishite, who is descended from Habbar bin al- 
Aswad. The cro^vn of Multan has been hereditary in the family 
which rules at present, since ancient times, from the beginning of 
Islam. 

The river Mihran takes its course through the country of Mansura, 
and falls near Debal into the Indian ocean. In tie bays of this sea 
there are many crocodiles, as in the bay of Sindab^ in the kingdom 
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of Bdghara/ in India; the bay of Zibaj. in the dominions of the 
Maharaj, and the gulfs of the aghyab [aghbab] , which extend towards 
the island of Sarandib [Ceylon]. Crocodiles live more particu- 
larly in sweet water, and, as we have said, in the estuaries of India, 
the water of which is for the most part sweet, because the streams 

wliich form them arc derived from the rains. 

CnArTER XTI.— The king of India is the Balhara ; the king of 
Kanauj, who is one of the kings of Sind, is Bauura;* this is a title 
common to all kings of Kanauj. There is also a city called Bauura, 
after its princes, which is now in the territories of Islam, and is one 
of the dependencies of Multan. Tlirough this town passes one of 
the (five) rivers, which form together the river Mihran in Sind, which 
is considered by al-Jdhiz as derived from the Nile, and by others from 
the .Jaihun of Khurasan. This Bauura, who is the king of Kanauj, 
is an enemy of the Balhara, the king of India. The king of Kan- 
dahar, who is one of the kings of Sind and its mountains, is called 
Uahaj ; this name is common to all sovereigns of that country. 
From his dominions comes the river Raid, one of the five rivers 
which form the Mihran of Sind. Kandahar is called the country 
of the Eahbut [Rajput?]. Another river of the five is called 
BahiUil, it comes also from the mountains of Sind, and runs through 


‘ [This must be intcDiled for Balhara,” in whose kingdom Smdhbtir seems to hare 
been situated.] 



This name is so giren in the Paris edition, but Sprenger reads it Bddab ; ” 


and the reference immediately afterwards to a place of the same name among the 
dependencies of Mult&n, can hardly refer to any other than the country commonly 
cidiod Budha. General Cunningham says this name "is said by Gildemeister to bo 
written Botara in the original, for which he proposes to read Fovara for the wcU- 
knovm Faurara. From the King of Oudh'a Dictionary two different spellings are 
quoted, as Fordn and Fordn ; while in Ferishta the name is either KerruA, as written 
by Dow, or Jwifirr, as written by Briggs. In Abu ’1 Feda the name is AWb. Now 
as the name, of which so many readings hare just been given, was that of the king’s 
family or tribe, I believe we may almost certainly adopt Totara os the true reading 
according to one spelling, and Torah according to the other. In the Sanskrit In- 
criptions of the Gwalior dynasty the word is invariably spelt Toniara. Kbarg Rai 
wriUs TomdrlTo'ar ?], which is much the same as Col. Tod’s rHa>,andthe Tivdrof 
the Kumaon and Garhwil MSS. Lastiy, in Gladwin’s Ayln Akbori, I find Tenon 
and J'oonoer, for which I presume the original bos Tuntcar and Tantear, From a 
comparison of all these various readings, I conclude that the family name of the Raja 
of Kanauj in a.d. 915, when Mas’hdf visited India, was, in all probability, Tovar or 
TomrF Gcnl. Cunningham's Archalogical Report, Joom. As. Soc., Bengal, 1864.] 
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tbo country of the Rahbut, which is the country of Kandahar : tlio 
fourth river conies from the country of Kabul, and its mountains on 
the frontier of Sind towards Bust, Ghaznin, Zara’un, ar-Rukhaj, and 
the country of Ddwar, which is the frontier of SijisUin. 'Phe last of 
the five rivers comes from the country of Kashmir. ^Re king of 
Kashmir has the name of Eai, which is a general title for all the 

kings. Kashmir forms part of Sind. 

O o o o O 

The kingdom of the Bauiira, king of K:mauj, extends about ono 
hundred and twenty square parasangs of Sind, each parasang being 
equal to eight miles of this country. This king has four armies, 
according to the four quarters of the wind. Each of them number-s 
700,000 or 900,000 men. The army of the north wars against the 
prince of Multan, and with the Musulmans, his subjects, on the fron- 
tier. Idle army of the south fights against the Balhara, king of Mankir. 
The other two armies inarch to meet enemies in every direction. 

0 o o o o 

Multan is one of the strongest frontier places of the Musalraans, 
and around it there are one hundred and twenty thousand towns 
and villages. In it is the idol also knowm by tlie name of Midtiin. 
The inhabitants of Sind and India perform pilgrimages to it 
from the most distant places : they carry money, precious stones, 
aloe-wood, and all sorts of perfumes there to fulfil their vows. 
The greatest part of the revenue of the king of Multiin is derived 
from the rich presents brought to the idol of the pure aloe-wood of 
Kumar, which is of the finest quality, and one vian of which is 
worth 200 dinars o o o o when tbo unbelievers march 
against Mulhin, and the faitliful do not feel themselves strong 
enough to oppose them, they threaten to break their idol, and their 
enemies immediately withdraw. 

When all the rivers which we have enumerated have passed the 
“boundary of the house of gold,” which is the meaning of the 
name of Multan, they unite at about three days’ journey below this 
city and above Mansura, at a place called Dushab,* into one stream, 
which proceeds to the town of A1 Rur [Alor], which lies on its western 

^ [D(ikh ? referring either to the country helween the Ghara and the Chin&b, or to 
that between the Panj-oad and the Indus.] 
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bank and belongs to Mansui'a, where it receives the name of Mihran. 
There it divides into two branches, both of which fall at the town of 
Shakira,* wliich belongs also to one of tho districts of Mansura, into 
the Indian sea, under the name of Mihriin of Sind, about two days’ 
journey from the town of Debal. 

Multan is seventy-five Sindian parasangs from Mansura. Each 
parasang is eight miles, as stated above. The estates and villages 
dependent on Mansura amount to three himdred thousand. The 
whole country is well cultivated, and covered with trees and 
fields. It is constantly at war with a nation called tho Meds, who 
are a race of Sind, and also with other races on the frontiers of Sind. 
Like Multan it is on the frontier of Sind, and so are the towns and 
villages belonging to it. Mansura has its name from Mansiir bin 
Jamhur, governor of tho ’Umraayides. The king of Mansura bos 
eighty war elephants, every one of which is suppoited by five 
hundred infantry in battle, as wo have Mrcady remarked ; and these 
elephants oppose thousands of horses. 

o o o o o 

Let us DOW resume our short account of tho kings of Sind and 
India. The language of Sind is different from that of India. Sind 
is the country which is nearer the dominions of the Moslims, India 
is farther from them. The inhabitants of Maukir, which is the 
capital of tlio Balhara, speak the Kiriya language, which has this 
name from Kira, the place where it is spoken. On the coast, as in 
Saimur, Subura, Tuna, and other tow^, a language called Luriya* 
is spoken which has its name from the sea which washes these 
countries ; and this is the Larawi sea, which has been described 
above. On this coast there are griat rivers, which run from the 
south, whilst all other rivers of the world flow from north to south, 
excepting the Nile of Egypt, and the Mihran of Sind, and a few others. 

® ® ® Of the kings of Sind and India, there is no one who pays 

greater respect to the Musulmans than the Balharu. In his kingdom 
Islam is honoured and protected « « » The money consists of 
dirhams, called Tahiriya,“ each weighing a dirham and a half. They 

* [The Sanskrit “ S&gara.” See Mem. snr I’lnde, p. 216.] 

* [Sanskrit » Lfeta," the country about the mouth of the Nerbuddft.] 

[Sprenger reads this Talatawiya, as does hnolher Paris MS. See note page 3.] 
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are impressed witli the date of the reign. Tlie Balliara possesses 
many war elephants. This country is also called Kanikar. On one 
side it is exposed to the attacks of the king of Juzr [Guzerat] ; a 
king who is rich in horses and camels, and has a large army. 

o O o O o 

Next comes the country of Tafan. The king is on friendly terms 
with the iieighboming sovereigns and with the Moslims ; Ins military 
forces are less considerable than those of the kings whom we have 

named. 

<1 o o o o 

Beyond this kingdom is thatof Jlahma, which is the title for their 
kings, and generally at the same time their name. His dominions 
border on those of tlie king of Juzr [Guzerat], and, on one side, on 
those of the Balhani, with both of whom ho is frequently at war. 
The liiihma has more troops, elephants, and horses, tlian the Balhara, 
the king of Juzr and of Tafan. When he takes tlio field, he has no less 
tlian fifty thousand elephants. He never goes to war but.m winter, 
because elcpliants cannot bear thirst. His forces are generally 
exaggerated; some assert that the number of fullers and washers 
in his comp is from ten to fifteen thousand o o o o Xbe 
kingdom of Kahma extends both along the sea and the continent. 
It is bounded by an inland state called the kingdom of Kaman. 
The inhabitants are fair, and have their ears pierced. They have 
elephants, camels, and horses. Both sexes are generally handsome. 

Afterwards comes the kingdom of Firanj,* which has power both 
on land and sea, It is situated on a tongue of land which stretches 
into the sea, from whence large quantities of amber are obtained. 
The country produces only little pepper, but largo numbers of ele- 
phants are found here. The king is brave, haughty, and proud, but 
to toll the truth he has more haughtiness than power, and more 

pride than courage. 

1 [Sulaiman writes this name “ KiroDj.” See note ante, p. 5.] 
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IV. 

KITA'BU-L AK^ariVI, 

OF 

ABir IS,HAK, AL ISTAKHEf. 


Shaikh Abu I3,hak received the cognomen of Istakhri from his 
native city of Istakhr or Persepolis, and lie is also called A1 
Farsi, from the province of Furs in which that city is situated. 
His travels extended through all the Muhammadan countries, 
from India to the Atlantic ocean, from the Persian Gulf to the 
Caspian Sea. The time of his joumies and the date of his work 
have not. been precisely determined, but it is certain that he wrote 
about the middle of the tenth century (340 A.H., 951 A.D.). He 
was a little anterior in point of time to Ibn Haukal, but these two 
travellers met in the valley of the Indus, and exchanged observa- 
tions- A comparison of the following extracts will show liow Ibn 
Haukal availed himself of his cotemporary’s writings, and made 
them the basis of his own work. The text of Istakhri’s “Book 
of' Climates ” was published in lithography by Dr. Moeller, at 
Gotha, in 1839, under the title “ Liber CUmatum, It is a fac- 
simile of the MS. in the Gotha Library, which is the only one in 
Europe ; but, although the lithography has evidently been exe- 
cuted with great care, the work is unsatisfactory, for the MS. is 
very faulty in the spelling of proper names. A translation from 
the same into German was printed at Hamburg in 1846, by Dr. 
Mordtmann, as “Das Buck der Lander^ The portion relatin- 
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to Sijistan was translated into Italian by Signor Madini, and 
published at Milan in 1842.* 

EXTRACTS. 

Tlie country of Sind and the bordering lands are inserted in one 
map, which thus contains the country of Sind and portions of Hmd, 
Kirman, Turan, and Budha. 

Cities of Sixn.-Mansdra, Debal, Xi'rur’ [Niran]. Kalwi [Kah 
lari], Annari, Balwi [Ballari], Maswahi, Nabraj. Bdniya, Manha- 

nari [ManjSbari], Sadusan, and A1 Ruz [Alor]. 

Cities of Hind.— Amhal,^ Kaiubaya, Siibara, Sindan, Saimur, 

Multan, Jandrud, and Basraand. ^ 

From Kambaya to Saimur is the land of the Balhara, and in i 

there are sevend Indian kings. It is a land of iufidcls, but there are 

Musalmans in its cities, and none but Musalmans rule over them 

on the part of the Balhara. There are Jama’ masjids m them, iho 

city in which the Balbira dwells is Mankir, which Inis an extensive 

" mIX is about a mile long and a mile broad, and is surrounded 
by a branch of the Jlihran. Tlio inhabitants are Musalmans. Ihe 
date tree and the sugar cane grow here. The land of Mansur also 
produces a fruit of tlie size of tlic apple, which is called La.mun, and 
is exceedingly sour. The land .also produces a fruit called Ainbaj 
(mango), which is like tlie peach. Tlie price of them is low and 
they are plentiful. Tlie dress of the people is like that of the 
people of Trik, hut the dress of their kings resemhles that of the 

kings of India in respect of the hair' and the tunic. 

Multan is a city about half the size of Mansuia. There is an idol 
there held in great veneration by the Hindus, and every year people 
from the most distant parts undertake pilgrimages to it, and bring to 
it vast sums of money, which they expend upon the temple and on 

1 [Sec Keineud’e Aboulfedk, Inlrod. p. Ixx.l., and the prefaces to Moeller and 
Mordtmanu’s works.] 

5 [“ Fkmhai” and “ Kinihol” below.] 

' for this we hare (trowsers) ia the same passage as quoted 

by Ibn Haukal. Sec^ws/, pago 34. 
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those who lead there a life of devotion. Tlie temple of the idol is a 
stronj; edifice, situated in the most populous part of the city, in the 
market of JIultuu, between tlie bazar of the ivory dealers and the 
shi^ps of the coppersmiths. Tlie idol is placed under a cupola in the 
midst of the building, and the ministers of the idol and those devoted 
to its service dwell around the cupola. In Multan there are no men 
citlier of Hind or Sind who worship idols except those who worship 
tliis idol and in this temple. The idol has a human shape, and is 
seated with its legs bent in a quadrangular posture on a throne made 
of brick and mortar. Its whole body is covered with a red skin like 
morocco leather, and nothing but its eyes are visible. Some believe 
tliat the body is iiiado of wood, some deny this ; but the body is not 
allowed to be uncovered to deckle the point. Tbo eyes of the idol 
are precious gems, and its head is covered with a crown of gold, It 
sits in a quadrangular position on the throne, its hands resting upon 
its knees, with the fingers closed, so that only four can be counted. 
Mlicu tho Indians make war upon tliem and endeavour to seize the 
idol, tho inhabibiuts bring it out, pretending that they will break it 
and burn it. Upon this the Indians retire, otherwise they would destroy 
l\Iultan. Mansura is more fertile. At half a parasang from Miilbln there 
is a large cantonment,' wliich is the abode of the chief, who never 
enters Multan except on Fridays, when he goes on tlie back of an 
elephant, in order to juin in the prayers of that day. Tho governor 
is ol tho tribe of Kuraish, and is not subject to the nilcr of Mansura, 
but reads the khutba in the name of the klialifa. 

Samand’ is a small city situated like Mulbin, on the east of the 
river Mihnui ; between each of these places and the river the 
distance is two parasangs. The water is obtained from wells. 

The city of A1 Rur approaches Multan in size. It has two 

walls, is situated near the Mihran. and is ou the boixlers ot 
Mansura. 

Ki'rur* is lialf way between Debal and Mansuin. 

From Saimur to Fumlial, in Hind, and from Famhal to Makran 

camp,] 

2 [“ Basmand” above aod below.] 

^ Sec note A in Appx.] 
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and Budhn, and beyond tl.at as far as tbe boundaries of Multan, all 

Mon^ to Sind. Budha is there a desert. 

The people of Multan wear trousers, and most of them speak 

Persian and Sindi, as in Slansura. 

Makran is a largo territory, for tbe most part desert and barren. 

The largest city in Makran is Kannazhun.* 

Kandabil is a great city, Tl.e palm tree does not ^ow there. I 
is in the desert, and wit!, in the confines of Budba. Tl.o cult.va e 
fields are mostly irri^ted. Vines grow there, and cattle are pastured^ 
aiie vicinity is fruitful. Abil is the name of the man who subdued 

this town, wliich is named after lum. -p 

D,STancES.-From Ti.’ to Tir [Kiz] about five day . bro 
Kiz> to Kaun,ubun two days. Going from Kaunazbu,, to l iz, 
Makran, tbe road passes by Kiz. From Kannazbuu to D,mak riueo 
days. From Efcak to FahalfabAh* tlu-oe days. From tbe.me to 
As.bafa» two days. From thence to Band one dy. Fro.n Band 
Bab- one day. From thence to Kasrkand’ one day. From K.z 

!lb“ sU days. From Armabil to Kambali’ two days. From 

tbenoo to Debal four days. From Mansdra to ^ebal s.x day. -rom 
Mansdra to Multan twelve days. From 

days From Mansura to the nearest front, er of Budta fne da s 
From Budba to Tiz about fifteen days. The length of MEeran f.om 
Tiz to Kasdan is about fifteen days. From Mnltm ^ 
border of tbe longue (of land) knonm as B.yalas ’ 

Here tbe Mihrdn must bo crossed to get ,nto tl.o land ot Budba. 

1 Mordtmaim reads “ Firlun,” but sec note A in Appa.] 

a [The port of that name.] 

» Kedgo '• of tbe maps.] F.,,„lW.ara except the Marfcidu-l 

. [The other authorities aprec in ta,vn in Makran." 

Itt., which makes it “ Fahafahrat," and ealU .1 a 

See Idr'ish] . r u.. ♦> Tl»p “ Esfnha" of the maps north of 

s [Ihn Haukal and Idrisi have “.Vsfaka. The irSinaa 

Geh, in Makrin.] 

6 [The modem Geh.] 

’ [This is Btill a place of some note.] 

6 [SecnoteAinAppx.] Ti.-oti 

9 [ This must have been on the coast of Lus. ee i ■] 

10 
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From Kandiibil to Mansura eight days. From Kandabll to Multan, 
hy the desert, about ten days. Between Mansura and Kamhal ' eight 
days. From Kiimhal to Kambaya four days. From Kambayato the sea 
about two parasangs. From Kambaya to Siirabuya about four days, 
and Surabiiya is about half a piirasang from the sea. Behveen 
Surnliaya and Sindun about five days. From Sindan to Saimur 
five days. Between Suimiu* and Samndib fifteen days. Between 
Multan and Basmaud about two days. From Basmand to 
AJ lliiz three days. From A1 Riiz to Annari four days. From 
Aunari to Kallari two days. From thence to Mansura one day. 
From Debal to Tiz four days. From thence to Munjabari two 
days. From Kahvi^ [Kallari] to Maldan [Mulhin?] about four 
days. BabaiuP lies between Mansiu-.a and Kamhal at one days 
journey from Alansiira. 

Tliere is a river in Sind called the Mihran.* It is said that it springs 
from the summit of a mountain from which many affluents of the 
Jihim rise.® The Jlihruu passes by the borders of Samand® and 
iVl Kiir (Alor) to the neighbourhood of Multan ; from thence to 
Mansura, and onwards until it joins the sea to tlic east of Debal. 
Its water is very sweet. It is said that there are crocodiles in it as 
large as tliose of tlje Nile. It rises like as tlio Nile rises, and inun- 
dates the land, which on the subsidence of the water is sown in the 
manner we Lave described in the land of Egj'pt. The Sind Rud is 
about tlu-ee stages from Multan. Its water is very sweet, even 
before it joins the Milu-un. Makran is mostly desert, and has very 
few rivers. Their waters flow into the Mihi*an on both sides of 
Mansura. 

‘ [The text has Kahal, but there can bo no doubt that Khmhal is meant.] 

3 in the test, which can only be rendered by guess. Ibn Haukal and 

Idrisi have “ Biniya.”] 

* [Tlie Marhsidu-l Ittila’ quotes this with some varialions in the names.] 

» [Kazwini in quoting this passage calls the place “ Samanddr.”] 
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V. 

ashkAlu-l BILA'D 

OR THE 

KITABU-L MASALIK AVA-L MAAIALIK. 

OP 

IBN HAUKAL. 


In one of the Royal Libraries of Lucknow there is a very old 
Arabic manuscript, written a.h. 589 (1193 a.d.)- Tlic title,^ Ash 
kdlu-1 Bilad,” Diagrams of the countries (of Islam), is given in 
the Postscript. It contains maps and a geographical description 
of several countries. The first leaf is wanting. It contained in 
folio recto in all probability the beginning of the preface, and in 
folio ver&o the map of the world ; apparently the greater portion of 
the preface is preserved. The plan of the work is tlius stated- 
“ Then (after having given a map of the world) I have devoted a 
separate diagram to every country of Islam, in which I show its 
frontiers, the shape of the country, the principal towns, and m fact 
everything necessary to know. The diagrams are accompanied by a 
text. I have divided the dominions of Islam into twenty coun- 
tries. I be^n with Arabia, for this peninsula contains the Kabah 
a d Mecca, which is unquestionably the most important city and 
the centre of the peninsula. After Mecca I describe the country 
of the Bedouins ; then I proceed to the description of-2. the 

Persian Gulf, which surrounds the greater part of Arabia; 3. the 

Maghrib; 4. Egypt; 5. Syria; 6. The Mediterranean; 7. Me- 
sopotamia; 8. Tr&k; 9. Khuzist^ln ; 10. F^rs; 11. KirmOn ; 
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12. Mansura, and tlie adjacent countries,’ which are Sind, India, 
and part of the Muliarnmadan territory; 13. A^zarbaijin; 14. 
tho district of the Jibal ; 15. Dailam: 16, the sea of the Khazar 
(i.c. the Caspian); 17. the steppes between F6rs and Klmrasan ; 
18. Sijistdn and the adjacent countries ; 19. Khurasan; 20. Md 

warau-n nahr.*" Of every one of the above countries there seems 

* » 

to have been originally a map, but two have been lost (viz., Nos. 

6 and 10), and some have been transposed (as well as several leaves 

of the text) by the bookbinder. It was copied in a.K. 589, as it is 

stated in the postscript, from a very correct copy, and with "reat 

care. The copyist has added in a few instances marginal notes, 

which prove that he took an interest in what he wrote, and that 

he was acejuainted with the subject. On comparing this work 

with the “ I3ook of Roads and Kingdoms " of Ibn Haiikal, I 

find it almost verbatim the same, so much so, as to leave no 

doubt that it is a. copy of Ibn Haukal's work under an unusual 

name. As there are only two copies in Europe, one of 

which is very bad, this MS. is of consiilcrable value.'^ The 

following extract i.s tmnslated from tho AshkaIu-1 Rildd, 

followed by a passage from Ibn Ilaukal, in the part where 

the Lucknow manuscript was deficient, or which probably the 

transcriber neglected to copy. [Tlie map is from the Ashkalu-1 

Hilad, and is very similar to that of Istakhri, as published by 
Moeller.] 

[The real name of Ibn Hankal was Muhammad Abu-1 Kasim, 
and he was a native of Baghdad, When he was a child the 
power of the Khalifs had greatly declined, and Baghdad itself 
had fallen into tlie hands of the Turks. On attaining manhood 
he found himself despoiled of his inheritance, so he resolved to 
gratify a natural taste, and to seek to mend his fortunes by tra- 
velling and trading in foreign countries. He left Baghdad in 331 


Here a space of about six inches square is left blank apS m 
t^word. .. TM, .p,co i. f„ .,e ...p of .1 

* [tJri Bodl. Codd. MSS., Cat., p. 209.] 
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A.H. (943 A.D.), and after passing^ througli the various lands under 
Musulm^n rule, he returned to that city in 358 a.h. (968 a.d,). 
The following year he was in Africa, and he seems to have 
finished his work in 366 a.h. (976 a.d.). His book received the 
same title as thatc^Ibn Khurdadba, or ‘‘Book of Roads and King- 
doms,'* and ho says that his predecessor's work was his constant 
companion.^ His obligations to Istakhii have been already men- 
tioned. Al. Uylenbroek translated part of the work in his “ Iracae 
persicffi descriptio,” and Gildemeister has given the “ Dcscriptio 
Sindim” in his “Scriptorum Arabum de Rebus Indicis," etc. 
Part of the Ashkalu-l Bilad relating to Kliurasan has bc*en trans- 
lated by Col. Anderson, and was published in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. xxii.] 

Exteacts. 

From the sea to Tibet is four months’ journey, and from the sea of 

Purs to the cotmtry of Kanauj is three months’ journey. 

' o o 0 

I have placed the country of Sind and its dependencies in one 
map, which exhibits the entire country of Sind, part of Hind, and 
Tfir&n and Budha.^ On the entire east of this tract there lies the sea 
of Furs, and on the west^ Kirman and the desert of Sijistan, 
and the countries subject to it. To the north are the countries 
of Hind, and to the south is the desert lying between Makrun 
and Kufs,* beyond which is the sea of Fara. This sea is to 
the east of the above-mentioned territories, and to the south 
of the said desert, /or it extends from Saimur oti the east to 
Tiz,* of Makran; it then bends round the desert, and encircles 
Einuan and Fa^s. 

The chief c’Ues of this tract are the following : In Makran, — 

* [Eeio'-ad’s Aboulftda, lutrod., p, Ixiiii.] 

* GildomeUter, in his edition of Ibn HaukaJ, reads this Bodha, See note A in the 
Appx. 

’ [Mountains in Kinn&n, near the coast.] 

‘ [This name is not to be found in Sir H. Elliot's text, but it was giveu in the 
translation, and it is also in Ibn HauVol, so that it is right without doubt.] 
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devoted to its service dwell around tlie cupola. In Mult^ there are 
no men either of Hind or of Sind, who worship idols, except those 
wlio worship tills idol and in this temple. The idol has a human 
.linpe, and is seated ^vith its legs bent in a quadrangular posture/ 
on a’ throne made of brick and mortar. Its whole body is 
covered with a red skin like morocco leather, and nothing but 
its eyes are visible. Some believe that the body of the idol is 
made of wood ; some deny this ; but the body is not allowed 
to bo uncovered to decide this point. The eyes of the idol are 
precious gems, and its head is covered with a c^o^vn of gold. Tlie 
hands rest upon the knees, with the fingers all closed,® so that only 
four can bo counted.® The sums collected from the offerings of the 
pilgrims at the sbrme arc tiken by the Amir of Multan, and distri- 
buted amongst the servants of the temple. As often as the Indians 
make war upon them and endeavour to seize the idol, they* bnng it 
out, pretending that they will break it and bum it. Upon which the 
iissailants retire, otherwise they would destroy Multan. There 
is a strong fort in Mulbui. Prices are low, but Mansura is 
more fertile and populous. The reason why JIultan is designated 
“the boundary of the house of gold” is, that the Muhammadans, 
though poor at the time they conquered the place, enriched thdm- 
selves by the gold which they found in it. About half a parasang from 
Multan are several edifices called Chandrawar,* the cantonment of 
the chief, who never enters hlultan, except on Fridays, and then on 
the hack of an elephant, in order to join in the prayers of that day. 
Tlio Governor is of the tribe of Kuraish, of the sons of SamJih, the 
sou of Uawi, who first occupied the place. He owes no allegiance to 
the chief of Mansura. He, however, always reads the Khutba in the 
name of the Khalifa. 

* Ilm Uaukal wys, “with cxpumlcd fingers,” Zakariyti Koiwini, following Is- 
tiiWirj, snys “ closed hands.” The .\shk(ilu-l Bilfid concurs with Ishtakhri, ns quoted by 
>1. Kosegarten Dt M'thammrde Ibn Batula, p. 27. Iddsi speaks of four hands, 
in-stcad <>f four fingers, and a vecy slight chongc in the original would authorize that 
reading. See poit. 

* [Sir H. Elliot’s printed text terminates here, and so the remainder of tho trans- 
lation has not been revised.] 

* [According to Kazwinl it is the Musulmina who do this.] 

’ This most resembles the word in the -Vshkidu-l BU&d. See Note A. in Appx. 
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Basmad is a small city, situated like Multan and Cliandrawju*, on 
the east of the river Mihran. This river is at the distance of a para- 
sang from each of the places mentioned. The inhabitants use well 
water for drink. Basmad has a fort. 

The country [city] of Alrur‘ is as extensive as Multan. It has 
two walls, is situated near the Mihran, and is on the borders of 
Mansura. 

The city of Debal is to the west* of the Mihran, towards the sea. 
It is a large mart, and the port not only of this but neighbouring 
regions, Debal is remarkable for the richness of its grain cultiva- 
tion, but it is not over-abundant in large trees or the dixte tree. It 
is famous for the manufacture of swords.’ The inhabitants gener- 
ally maintain themselves by their commerce. 

The country of Nirun is between Debal and Mansura, but rather 
nearer to the latter. Manjabari is to the west of the Mihran, and 
there any one who proceeds from Debal to Mansura will have to 
pass the river, tlio latter place being opposite to Manjabari. 

Maswiihi, Harj, and Sadusan,* are also situated to the west of the 
Mihran.’ 

On the road between Mansura and Multan, and on tlie east of the 
Mihran, but distant from it, are two places called Ibri and Labi 

[Annari and Kallari].® 

% 

Maildi [Ballad] is also near the Mihran, and on the western 
bank, near the branch which issues from the river and encircles 
Mansura. 

Bilha [Bania] is a small city, the residence of ’Umar, the son of 
’Abdu-1 'Aziz Rabb^i, of the tribe of Kuraish, and the ancestor of 
those who reduced Mansura. 

> [Alor. See IJotc A. in Appx.] 

‘ Ibu Haukol says to the cast. The text of the AshkMu-1 BiKkd is plain on this 
point, and the Map also represents Debal to the west. 

9 M. Gildemeister translates this “locus sterilis est,” which is scarcely consistent 
with the previous assertion about the cultivation, in which also his copy docs nut 
concur—** Agros non hahet irriguos.” 

* [See Note A. in Appx.] 

^ [Ibn Haukal adds, *‘ These cities ore about equal to each other."] 

> [Abd-1 Fidk refers to this passage (p. 347 1^ epcaking of Annail and 

E&llari. 
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The city of Famhal* is on the borders of Hind, towards Saimnr, 
and tho country between those two places belongs to Hind. The 
countries letween Fdmhul nnd Makrin. and Budha, and beyond it 
as far as tho borders of Multan, are aU dependencies of Sind. The 
infidels who inhabit Sind are caUed Budha’ and Mand. They reside 
in the tract between Turan, Multan, and Mansura, to the west of the 
Mihran. They breed camels, which are sought after in KhurasAn 
and elsewhere, for the purpose of having crosses &om those of 

Bactria. 

Tht city where the Budhites carry on their trade is Kttndabil, and 
they resemble men of the desert. They live in houses made of 
reeds and grass. The Hands dwell on the banks of the MihrAn, 
from the boundary of MulUn to the sea, and in the desert between 
Makran and Famhal. They have many cattle sheds and pasturages, 
and form a large population. 

Tliere are Jam’a Masjids at Famhal, Sinddn, Saimur, and Kara- 
baya, all which are strong and great cities, and the Muhammadan 
precepts are openly observed. They produce mangoes, cocoa-nuts, 
lemons, and rice in great abundance, also great quantities of honey, 
but there are no date trees to be found in them. 

The villages of Dahuk’ and Kalwan are contiguous to each other, 
situated between Labi* and ArmAbfI. Kalwan is a dependency of 
Makrin. and Dahuk that of Mansura. In these last mentioned 
places fruit is scarce, but crops grow without irrigation, and cattle 
are abimdont. 

Turan* is a town. 

Kasdar is a city with dependent towns and villages. The 
governor is Muin bin Ahmad, but the Khutba is read in the name 

‘ [Sec Note A. in Appx ] 

> 'Dio passage is difficult. Gildroeister eayo, Gentiles, qni in Sindia degunt, sunt 
Bodhitsc, et gens qus Mund Tocator. Bodba nomen est Tariarum tribuom,” etc. 
(p. 172), where see also the note in which he adduces a passage from Ibn Haukal, 
showing that there was a class of Jats known bj the name of Nodha, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Multtin, and therefore the passage may be translated Nodhites and 
Mands.” [See Note A. in Appx.] 

3 [Ibn Haukal has Rahuk,” aud Idrisi “ R&hhn and Ealw&n."] 

* [“ Klz” in Ibn Haukal and IdiisL] 

* The printed text says. “ Tfirhn is a Talley, with a city of the same name, in the 
centre of which U a citadel.*' 
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of the Khalifa only, and the place of his residence is at the city of 
Kaha-Kanto.* This is a cheap place, where pomegranates, grapes- 
and other pleasant fruits are met with in abundance ; but there are 
no date trees in this district. 

[Here ends the extract from the Ashhihi-l Bildd ; that which follows is 

from Ibn Haukal, as translated into Latin by M. Gildemeister.'] 

There is a desert between Bania, Kamuhul, and Kambaya. From 
Kambaya to Saimur the villages lie close to one another, and there 
is much land under culthTition. The l^loslims and infidels in this 
tract wear the same dresses, and let their boards grow in tlie same 
fashion. They use fine muslin garments on account of the extreme 
heat The men of Multan dress in the same way. The language of 
Mansura, Multdn, and those parts is Arabic and Sindian. In Makran 
they use Persian and Makranic. All wear short tunics except the 
merchants, who wear shirts and cloaks of cotton, like the men of 
Trak and Persia. 

o O o o o o 

From Mansura to Debal is six days’ journey ; from Mansura to 
Multan, twelve ; from Mansura to Turan, about fifteen ; from 
Kasdar, the chief city of Turin, to l^Iultau, twenty ; from Mansura 
to the nearest bomidary of Budha, fifteen. The whole length of 
the jurisdiction of Makran, from Taiz to Kasdiir, is about fifteen. 
From Multan to the nearest border of Turin is about ten. lie who 
travels from Mansura to Budha must go along the banks of the 
Mihran, as far as the city of Sadust^. From Kandabil to Mansura 
is about eight days’ journey ; from Kandibil to Multan, by the 
desert, ten ; from Mansura to Kimuhul, eight ; from Kamuhul to 
Kambdya, four. Kambaya is one parasang distant from the sea, and 
about four from Subara, which is about half a parasang from the sea. 
From Subara to Sindan, which is the same distance from the sea, is 
about ten* days’ journey; from Sindan to Saimur about five; from 
Saimur to Sarandip, about fifteen ; fr-om Multan to Basmad, two ; 
from Basmad to Alruz [Alor], three ; from.Alruz to Ayara [Annari], 

* [“ Kizkin&n,” Gildemeister. See Note A. in Appi.] 

■- [So according to Gildemeister; but » five” seems to be the right number. See 
letakhrt and Idrisi.] 
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four: fronw\yara[Ann.n].toV.lam [Ballari], two; from Valara 
1,. Hransura, oiio ; from Du-l.al to Kannazbur, fourteen : from Bebal 
t(, MaiiliaUira [Jlanjalmri] two, and tint is on the road from Uebal 
to Kannazbur; from Vallara [Kallari] toAyara [.Vnnari], four p^- 
sangs ; Kamulml from JIansura is two days’ journey,' and Bania 
iiitur\-ones at one stage distance. Tlio Hiiiran is tiie chief river of 
llioso parts. Its source is in a mountain, from which also some of 
tlu' fecdei^ of the Jihuii flow. Many great rivers increase its 


volmae. and it ajipears like tbe sea in the neighbourhood of Jliiltan. 
It then flows by liasiiiad, AlrCiz, and Slansura, and falls into the sea, 
to tlie east of Debal Its water is very sweet, and there are said to 
be crocodiles in it it like those of Egj'pt. It equals the Nile in 
volnino and strength of current. It inundates the land during the 


smniner rains, and on its subsidence the seed is sowm, as in Egypt. 

Tlie river Saiidaruz [Sind-rud] is about tliree days’ distant from 
Mult, in. Its waters are abundant and sweet. I was told that its 


conlluence willi the Mihran is above Ikismad, hut below Multan. 

Jandaruz [Jand-rud] is also a great and sw'eet river, on whose 
hank is the city of JandanVz.* It falls mto the Mihran below the 
Sandaruz [Sind-rud] towards the country of Mansura. 

Makrdii contains chiefly pasturages and fields, which cannot be 
irrigjitod on account of tlie deficiency of water. Between Mansuni 
and Makran the waters from the Mihran form lakes, and the inhabi- 
tants of tbe country are the Indian races called Zat. Those who are 
near the river dwell in houses formed of reeds, like the Berbers, and 
eat fish and aquatic birds, o o o o Another clan of 
tlieni, who live remote from the hanks, are like the Km*ds, and feed 
on nulk, cheese, and bread made of millet. 

AVc have now reached the extreme eastern border of the dominions 
of Islam. Tlic revenue of the kings and governors is small, and not 
more tliaii to satisfy their actual needs. Some, no doubt, have less 
than they wish. 


He has jast said, only a few lines before, that tbe distance between these two 
towns is eight days’ journey ; and that is, doubtless, the correct dbtance ; otherwise, 
we should have only six days* journey between MansOra and Kambiiya, which is 
obviously incorrect. Abd-1 Fidi, moreover, gives the distance as eight days* journey. 

* [See Note in Appx.] 
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SirRU-L BULDAN 


The “Oriental Geography ” of Sir \V. Ouseieyisa translation 
of a Persian work called Surn-l Bulddti, “ Pictures of Countries, 
compiled from the works of Istakhri and Ibn Haukal. It con- 
tains little or nothing that is not to be found in these writers. 
Ouseley’s MS., moreover, was very faulty. The work is ot small 
value now that its original sources are available, and it seems 
quite unnecessary to quote it here. The authorship of this ^\ork 
was at one time a subject of great dispute, but a passing allusion 
^ to the disscusion is all that is needed now that the question is set 


at rest. 
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JXMI'U-T TAWA'RfKH 

OP 

RASnrDU-D DfN. 


The extract wliich follows is taken from the Jami’u-t 
Tawarikh of Rashidu-d Din, which was completed in a.h. 710, 
or A.D. 1310. This date, but for another more cogent reason, 
would require the insertion of the extract in a later part of the book, 
or the entire omission of it, as beyond the scope of the present 
work. But though appearing in the history of Rashidu-d Din, the 
passage is not liis own ; it is really and confessedly the work of the 
celebrated Abii Rihin al Biriini, who \Trote about four centuries 
earlier, his life having extended from a.h. 360 to 430, or a.d. 970 
to 1039. Tills chapter of Al Biruni's work has been translated 
and published by M. Reinaud, in his “Fragments;’^ and a com- 
parison of the two will show how very little has been added by 
Rashidu-d Din. For all practical purposes it may be considered 
as presenting a picture of the Musulman knowledge of India at 
the end of the 10th century. 

Copies of the work of Al Biriini are exceedingly rare, for two 
only are known to be extant, and the portions published were 
translated from the single copy in the Imperial Library in Paris. 
The reproductions by Rashidu-d Din are therefore of high value, 
and the importance of the following extract for a correct appreci- 
ation of the progress of the Muhammadan knowledge of India 
*'annot be over-rated. 
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Extended notices of these two authors — Abu Rihdn and 
Rashidu-d Din— with other extracts from their works, appeared 
in the volume published by Sir H. Elliot, and will again appear 
in the second volume of this work. It is here only necessary to 
state that the J4mi'u-t Tawarikh was written in Persian, and 
is a rare work. There is a copy in the Library of the East 
India Office and another in the llritish Museum. Two distinct 
portions of the work have been found in India, and of these 
there are copies among Sir H. Elliot's JISS.^ There is also 
in the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society an incomplete Arabic 

translation. 

The following translation differs considerably from that pub- 
lished in Sir H. Elliot’s first edition, but every care has been 
taken to make it as accurate as possible. The MS. of the East 
India Library has been mainly relied upon ; this will be referred 
to as MS. Occasional reference for doubtful passages and proper 
names has been made to the British Museum MS., referred to 
as MS. B. The Arabic version will be called MS. C . ; and Sir 
H. Elliot's new copy of the Lucknow MS. D. MSS. A. and B. 
are not good copies. The scribes were careless and ignorant, and 
the texts abound with errors, particularly in the spelling of the 
names of persons and places. Nor are the errors confined to 
obscure and doubtful names. MS. A, almost always represents 
the name of the Ganges by J-^, with no dot to the second 
letter. The Arabic version C is well and boldly written. The 
dots are more frequently, though by no means invariably, sup- 
plied, and the proper names are generally more distinct. It 
differs occasionally from the Persian MSS., and has often been 
of service. Still it is not reliable authority for the proper names, 
as these occasionally present some curious proofs of the work 
having been translated from the Persian. Prepositions like td and 
ba, and the Persian words of number, as sih (3) and mh (9), have 
sometimes been taken as part of the names, and incorporated 
with them. Some instances will be pointed out in the Notes. 

» [The Colcutta copy has been mislaid, and has not been used for this article.] 
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Extbacts. 

Section III —On fh Hills and Hirers of Hindustan and SUddn (sic), 
which according to Ahu Hihan extend twelve thousand parasangs. 

Philosophers and Geometricians have divided the land of Hind 
into nine unequal' parts, gi^^ng to each jiart a siqiarate name, as 
appears from the book called Batankal.’ Its shape resembles the 
back of a crab on the surface of the water.’ The mountains and 
plains in these nine parts of India are extensive, and occur one after 
the other in successive order. Tlie mountains appear to stand near 
each other, like the joints of the spine, and extend through the in- 
liabitod world from the east hi the midst of the west, t.c., from the 
ln’ginning of China through Tibet, and the country of the Turks, to 
Kabul, Badakhshiin, Tukliaristan, Bamian, Ghur, Khurasan, Gilan, 
AzQrb!iij.in, ^Vrmenia, Rum, to the country of the Franks and Galicia 
on tlie west. In their course they spread out widely from the 
deserts and inhabited places of that part. Rivers flow at their base. 
One which comes from the south from India is very large and 


* [The different MSS. are strangely discordant as to the division of India. The 
original translation from the Indian MS. made the division to be *^threc equal parts,*’ 
and “three parts” arc again mentioned at the beginning of the next section. The 
E. I. Library copy, in the first lino of this section, says “three equal parts,” bat in 
the following line it refers “to these nine parts at the beginning of the next section 
it again says "three parts. Tbc British Museum copy says, in this place, **nine 
equal parts," and in the next section it also says “nii.'* parts.” The Arabic version 
U also consistent in always giving “nine” as the number, but it differs in decUriog 
thorn to be “unequal.” Hine being tbe number most frequently used, and unequal 
being more probable than equal, 1 have used those words in the translation. A1 
BlrQni makes no mention of tlio’division in the chapter translated by Rcinaud, so that 

Rashldu-d Bln probably derived his knowledge of It from the translation of the book 
“Bbtankal,** to which he refers. The inconsistencies have most probably arisen from 
a confusion of the original Sanskrit authorities. Menu maka a threefold division of 
Upper India, “ Brahmarsha, Brahmtvortta and Madhyadesa,” and this last portion is 
accurately defined by Al Bir6M and Rashidu-d Din. The ninefold division is that of 
the “aavB-dwlpas,” or nine portions, given in the Vishnu Purfma, p. 175.] 


» [Bitajal or Bhtanjal in the Arabic versioo. See a note npon this in the notice 
of Aba RlhhB, Vol. II.] 

» [The Persian versiona have the following sentence here •! 

45 J f the application of which is not clear, but 

as a blank sp^e is left in one MS. immediately after these words, th^ probably 
refer te the difficulty df repreeeutiQg the appearance in a picture.] 
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broad.‘ But in other places lacy have their sources to the north in the 
lofty mountains and in the deserts. Hind is surrounded on the east hy 
Chin and Machm,^on the west by Sind and Kabul, and on the south 
by the sea.® On the north lie Kashmir, the counti^ of the Turks, 
and the mountain of Meru, which is extremely high, and stands 
opposite to the southern pole. The heavenly bodies perform their 
revolutions round it, rising and setting on each side of it. A day 
and a night of tins place is each equal to six of our months.^ 

Opposite to this mountain stands another, not round in shape, and 
which is said to be composed of gold and silver. The TTima moun- 
tains lie on the north of Kanauj, and on account of snow and cold 
form the extreme point of the habitation ot man. This range has 
Kashmir in its centre, and runs by Tibet, Turk, Khazar,* and Sakuliba,® 
to the sea of Jurj^in and Khwarasm. The rivers of the entire 
country of Hind, -which flow from the northern mountains, amount 
to eleven- Those which flow from the eastern mountains amount to 

' [The following passage from the A'r^ish-i JIahfil .may perhaps throw some iiglit 
upon this “ Between lUiakar and Sewi there is a jungle over which the Simoom 
blows for three months in the hot season. When the river Indus, at intervals of 
some years, flows from the south to the north, the villages here are laid waste. See 

also ante, p. 24.] 

* [This is generally written “ Mahichln” in MS. C] 

3 In the original Arabic, Al Blrhni says : “ India is bounded on all other sides by 
lofty mountains,” and after this follows a curious passage omitted from the Jhmi’u-t 
Tawirikh. " If you eiaminc the country of Hind, and consider well the round 
stones which arc found below the soil, at whatever depth you may dig, you wiU find 
that they are large near the mountains where the current of water is impetuous, and 
smaller as you depart from the mountains, the strength of the current being also 
diminished, and that they become like sand, where the water is stagnant and in the 
vicinity of the sea. . Hence you caunot but conclude that this country was once 
merely a sea, and that the continent has been formed by successive increments of 
alluvion brought down by the rivers.” Strabo and Arrian have also expressed this 
opinion, and modem geologists are fond of indulging in the same speculation. A 
late writer on this subject observes; “Throughout the whole plain of India, 
from Bengal to the bottom of the deep wells in Jesselraere, and under the mica and 
hornblende schUt of Ajmerc, the same kind of very fine hard-grained blue gramte is 
found in round and rolled masses.” Journal Aeiatie Society, Bengal, No. clxxxviii. 

p. 140. 

* Compare Strabo ii. >19. Plin. N. H. vi. 22, 6, and Solinus 52, 13. 

* [The country of the Khozars or Khozars, a TurkUh race, on the north of the 
Caspian sea, about the mouths of the Itil or Volga. The Caspian is called Bahru-l 

Khazar or Bahru-1 Jurjin.] 

* [Slavonia.] 
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tlio same number. Tliese run far to tlio east anti the south till they 
fall into tlio ocean. Those, however, which rise in the south do not 

discharge themselves into the sea. 

The northern mountains have connection with Mount Meru, which 
lies south of them. Besides this there is another lofty ridge of 
mountains intervening between Turkist/m and Tibet and India, 
which is not exceeded in height hy any of the mountains of Hindu- 
stan. Its ascent is eighty jinrasangs. From its summit India looks 
black through the mists beneath, and the mountains and rugged 
decli^'itics Ixdow look like hillocks. Tibet and Cliina appear red. 
'Die descent from its summit to Tibet is one parasang. This moun- 
tain is so high that Firdausi probably meant the following verse to 
apjdy to it : — '• It is so low and so liigh, so soft and so hard, that 
you may see its belly from the fish (on which the earlh rests), its 
back from the moon.” 

Some other mountains are called Harmakut,' in which the Ganges 
has its source. These are impassable from the side of the cold 
regions, and beyond them lies Mdchin. To these mountains most of 
the rivers which lave the cities of India owe their origin. Besides 
these mountains there are others called Kularchal.^ They resemble 
crystal domes, and are always covered with snow, like those of 
Damawand. They cau he seen from Takas and Lahawar.® Then 
tliero are the mountains of Billvir, in tlie direction of Turkistan, 
which are denominated Shamilan.* In two days’ journey you arrive 
at Turkistan, whore the Bhutawariyas* dwell. Their king is called 
Bhut Shah, and their countries (bilad) are Gilgit, Asura, Salsas,® etc., 

' [Ilcniakijta. the range immediately to the north of the Himalayas.] 

* [The mounUiins of Sirmor. Sec a passage in page 65. Reinaud reads the name 
“ Kelardjfl," which agrees with the MS. D. Ibn Batdta calls them “Karhchil” 
(vol iii. 325). The latter part of the name is probably the Sanskrit dehal, mountain.] 

5 [Thkashlr (Taxila ?) and LOhiwar (Lahore) in MS. (7.] 

♦ [The Billur-tagh, or “crystal mountains," running north through Padakhshhn. 

Shamllin is probably the Arabic Shamil, “north,” with a plural termination— 
“ Mountains of the North."] # [MS. A. says “ Mahhrom&n.”] 

• The upjwr port of the Jbailam is called Bhat, and Kunhwar appears to be 
called “Budb mulk” (Lond. Geog. J., ir. 64). Gilgit retains its name to the 
present day ; Asura is the same as the Astor, or Hasora, of our maps, and Salsas or 
Salsahl is, perhaps, Chel&s on the Indus. M. Reinand reads Schalta* .’igne's 
Kashmir, i., 548, 382). [MS. C. has “Shalshs.” See Mm. tur riudt, 379.] 
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and their language' is Tui'ki. The inhabitants of Kaslinur sutler 
greatly from their encroachments and depi'edations. The mountains 
here mentioned are those described in the translation of Abu Riliaii’ 
and they are as manifest as a tortoise displaying (itself) from the 
midst of the waters. 


’There aio rivers and large streams which have ilieir sources in 
and issue from the mountains surrounding the kingdom of Kapish’ 
or Kabul. One, called tho Gharwarand,‘ mixes with the stream 
from the mountain of Ghi'irak, and passes througli the country of 
Barwan.® The waters of the Sharuhat and the Shala pass by 
Lamankan,® which is Lamghun, and uniting near the fort of Diruna.' 
fall into the Nurokirat. The aggregate oi these waters lorms a large 
river opposite tho city of Parshuwar,’* which is called “ al ma bar, or 
“ the ferry.” Thi.s to-wn is situated on tlie eastern side of these 
rivers.’ All these rivers fall into the Sind near to the fort ol 


* [The MS. 6’. odds, “of the majority.”] 

2 [Al BirOni’s original text of the following passage is given by M. Keinnud, witii 
a translation, in the Mm. sur Vlnde, p. 276.] 

® [See St. Martin, quoted in Jour. R.A.S., xvii. 18C.] 

« [So in MS. A. C. has Rcinaud has “Chorband,” and that river must 

be the one intended.] 

“ ■®- cjll/ heinaud has “ Borvaiiab." The 

modern Panvin or Ferwhn. Sec Journ. ll.A.S., ii. 297, and xvii. 186.] 

* in A. in C. “Lampaga" in Rcinaud. Lamghin “in the bills 

of Ghazni" (Abu-l fidi). The “Lughman" of the Maps.— sur I'JtuIc, 353.] 

’ [Reinaud(p. 114) suggests “UJyanopur" or “ Adinapur," near Jclhlabad, meu- 
tioned by Fa-hian, and iii the Ayin Akbari. See his note ; also Foc-kouc-ki, p. 46 ; 
Masson, i. 181, 182 ; Journ. As. Soc. Bong., Juno, 1848, p. 482.] 

® As some interesting speculations depend upon the mode of spelling the name of 
this town, it may be os well to remark that all ancient autlmritics, even down to the 
historiaiis of the sixteenth century, concur in spelling it Parsliawar. In the Zubdatu*t 
Tawfcrikh it is called “ Fusbar.” The Chinese divide the first syllable, and make 
Poodoo'sha, the capital of the kingdom of Puruslia. Sec the Foe-koue-ki, as well 
as the translation of Ma-tuan-lin, by M. Rerausat.— Melanges Asiat: Tom. 
I. p. 196. Mm. sur Vlnic, 106. 

* [The following is the tc.xt of this passage : — 

MS. A. says, j [-»• ij 

C. 8ay8,^^3^\ jjjS ■ 
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Biturasl.it ■ at tl.o city of Kan.I.O.arr which is Waihind > After 
that there comes from the west the nver of Tibet, caUed the 
Jhailam. It and tlie waters of the Chandra all combine about fifty 
miles above Jharawar,' and the stream flows to the west of Multen. 
nio Biah joins it from the cast It also receives the waters of the 
Irnwfi (Riivi). Then the river Kaj falls into it after separating 
from tlio river Kuj, which flows from the hills of Bhatal.® They all 
combine with the Satlader (Sutlej; below Multan, at a place callcfl 
Panjnad, or “ the junction of the five rivers.” Tlicy form a very 
wide strcam. which, at the time it attains its extreme brea.Uh, extends 
ten p.anisangs, subme-rging trees of the forest, and leaving its spoils 
upon the trees like nests of birds. Tliis stream, after passing 
Audar,'’ ill the mid<Uo of Sind bears the name of Mihrdn. and flows 


> BfrCiui says “ liitiir below Kandahar.” 

5 The proper name is Gandhiri, almost always conrerted by llusulmfin writers 
into Kandnh-ir, but we must take care not to confound it with the more noted Kan- 
»lih(ir of the wist. The Oandhhrhs on the Indus arc well known to the Sanskrit 
writers, and there is a learned note on them in Troycr's Buja Taraiigini, Tom. II. 
pp. 316—321. It is not improbable that we have their descendants in the Gangarias 
of the Indus, one of the most turbulent tribes of the Haz&ra country. The name 
(jivea to them by Dioniysius, in bis Periegesis, resembles this modem name more than 
the Sanskrit oue. lie say#, ^luvvaov BtpiTovrts Tapyafilai uaiovjtif. He places 
them more to the cast, but Salmasitis and M. Ussen consider that we should read 
Tat-Sa^lSaj. llcrodotus calls them raySaptoi. The Topvaviis of Xonnus, which M. 
Troyer tliinks points to the abotie of the Gandhiris, is probably to be looked for else- 
where. See also Maiincrt, Geographie der Grieehcn uud Eomtn, Vol. V. pp. 5, 30, 
107. Atialie Jifseareht»,\o\.W- Lassen, 2)« inrf. p. 15-17. Ritter, Pie 

Erdkundc t on Asien, Vol. IV. Pt. I. p. 4^3. Erseh and Grubeds Entyc, : Art. 
Iridirn, p. 2. ^fon. jtir /'/«*, 107. Cunningham, EMUa Top/$, Sec. X. para. 4. 

3 [The modern Ohiud on the right bank of the Indus fourteen miles above Attok. 

Baihakl writes it Sf'*» “‘“I *he Sikhs call it Hdnd. Abu-1 Fida quotes Ibn 
Sa'id to the effect that it was one of the cities founded by Alexander.] 

* [Thb must be the fort on the river in tho vicinity of Multan, in which the 
governor dwelt. The correct name would seem to be Jand-rdd. See Note A. in Appx.] 

* There is some confusion here, which cannot be resolved by any interpretation 
of tbc original. [I have nuMlificd tho translation, but the passage is still 
doubtful. The Arabic differs in some points. It makes ho mention of the CbandrOi; 
but as it spc-iks of the waters being “collected from many places,” it would seem that 
the name Chnndni has been mistaken for the word eband, “several.” It is ambiguous 
about the Kaj, but it appears to say as follows : “ Then the river Laj («V) separates 
from it distinctly from tho river Kdt {«V), which b collected from the waters of the 
mountains of Bhhtal, and it joins it where it joins the Satladar (Sutlej) os it descends 
from Miiltin.” Sec ante, p. 22.] 

« Alor is DO doubt the proper reading, though it assumes various forms , [The read- 
ing in the text is from MS. A. B. has and C. See Note A. in Appx.] 
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with a slower current, and widens, forraing several islands, till it 
reaches Mansdra, which city is situated in the midst of the waters of 
this river. At this place the river dirides into two streams, one 
empties itself into the sea in the neighbourhood of the city of Luhk- 
rani,* and the other branches off to the east to the borders of Kach, 
and is known by the name of Sind Sagar, t.e., Sea of Sind. In the 
same way as at this place they call the collected rivers Panj-nad, “five 
rivers,” so the rivers flowing from the northern side of these same 
mountains, when they unite near Turin nz and form the river of Balkh,* 
are called “ the seven rivers,” and the fire-worshippers {majua) of 
Soghd make no distinction, but call them all the “ Seven rivers.” 

The river Sarsut [Sarsuti] falls into the sea to the east of Somuat. 

The Jumna falls into the (Janga below Kanauj, which city is 
situated on the west of the river. After uniting, they fall into the 
sea near Ganga Sayar [Bagar.] There is a river which lies between 
the Sarsut and Ganges. It comes from the city of Turmuz* and the 
eastern hills ; it has a south-westerly course, till it falls into the sea 
near Bahruch,* about sixty yojanas to the east of Soninat. Afterwards 
the waters of the Ganga,® the Eahab, the Kuhi, and the Saiju unite® 

* This is the Larry Bunder of Major RenrteU (Jifmoir, p. 285), Laliariah of M. 

Kosegarten {De Mahommi(k, Comment : and tlie Lkhari f>f Ibn Batuta, who 

remarks of it, “ It has a large harbour into which ships from Persia, Yemen, and other 
places put io. At the distance of a few miles from this city are the ruins of another, 
in which stones, the shapes of men and beasts almost innumerablci are to he found. 
The people of this place think that there was a city formerly in this place, the greater 
part of the inhabitants of which were so base, that God transformed them, their beasts, 
their herbs, even to the very seeds, into stones ; and, indeed, stones in the shape of 
seeds are here almost innumerable.” See Ibn Batuta; Lee, p. 102. [French version, 
iii.lI2; Mem. tur rinde, 278 '\ * [The JihOn or Oios.] 

* [This is distinct both io the Persian and Arabic, earing only that in the former 
the last letter lacks the point] 

* This is spelt by varioue authors BarOj, Banis, Bahrdj. BarliharidBahrtich. It is the 

Broach of the present day, the of Ptolemy and Arrian, and the 

Bhrigukachchha and Bharukachchha of the Sanskrit authorities See Ptol. Geo^. Lib. 
VII. Cap. 1, Tab. 10. Msnnerl, Geographic der Or. and Ajot. Vol. V. p. 127. Hitter, 
Brdkundty Vol. IV. Pt 11. p. 626. Bohlen, dac alte JnHen, Yol. I. p. 18. Lassen, 
Akerthum%kundc,\Q\. I. p. J07. 

® [The MS. A. does not mention the Ganges.] 

* M. Reinaud (p. 100) gives the first as Rahab. A river of this name, w Rahet, 
IS often mentioned by early Muhammadan authors, and appears generally to indicate 
the Rkmgangfiu The union of the S;iij6 with the Gotnati, which M. Reinaud reads 
^dbin, is a fable. There is no coufluenice of three rivers at Bkrf, hut not far off from 
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new the city of Bari. Tl.e Hindus believe that the Gan^ In^s 
hT sice in paradise, and, descending to the earth, .s .v.ded 
i„to seven streams, the centre one being denom.nated 

t).ree eastern streams are the Balan, ‘^0 « 

western stre.ams .are the 

Sit loiives the snowy mountains flows tl „ 

Sil.. Karsn>,lT.r. Barbar. Dim. Sakarkalt. 

an.l falls into tho western ocean. On the south o i 

tri or m. Kci„a„.,^o..np.. toe^ 

o^tl a, a good sized village." viret. Hep. for ISM-S m /oar. A. Soe. Ben. 

p3gC STii.] 

' [A. ^X». C. D. C^\V.-] 

. Those are cvldoatlv the Sill, and Chokshu of Bhiskara Aeharja. Mr. Cole- 

brookc fives u. tho lillovviog pass.agc from 7“ 

ahioh »apcs from tl.e foot of Vishau descends on mount Mem, 'honce .1 

.lividos into four enrronts, and passing through the air tt reaehes 
summit of the mountains whieh sustain them. Under the name of Slth thu rtver 
joins the Bhadrasvva; as the Alaklmandi it enters Bharatavarsha; as the Chakshn 
it proceeds to lietun.nla, and as the Bhadra it goes to the Knrn of the nor^h. 
SMheinl„ .SiVomon. ; Biaeam Ko,h«. 37 and 38. See also VMm Puram. p. 171. 
Professor Wilson observes, “ The Uindus say that the Ganges falls from heaven on 
thft summit of Mcru. and thcncc descends in four currents ; the southern branch is the 
Gaii-'cs of India ; the northern branch, which flows into Turkey, is the Bhad^mh ; 
the cistern branch is the Situ ; and tho western is the Chakshu or Oxus.” 5oii«Ati< 
J)ict Art Mo-u. But the Rumuyana mentions seven streams, and from that work 
Biriinf evidently copied his statement. The true Sanskrit names were almost identical 
with those given in the teat. The cistern streams arc Hlidani, Pavanl and Nalini ; 
tho western are SUa, Snehakshu, and Sindhu. In the centre flows the Bbiglrathl. 
The Matsya and Padma Puraiias give the same account. See Rdmayava, Lib. I, 
XLIV. 14, IG. Ed. Schlcgcl. [The three western rivers ought to be the Sir, Sih6n, 
or Jaxartes ; the Jihiin or Oxus ; and the Indus. Jakash is probably a corrupt form 
of Ghakshu, and boars a suspicious resemblance to the classic Jaxartes. Of all tho 
countries mentioned in connection with the Sit and Jakash, Marv appears to he tho 
only one that can be identified with any degree of probability.] 

- [The names of these countries are so discrepant, that Sir H. Elliot omitted those 
of the Sind and Ganges ns being “ illegible,'’ but he printed the text as it U 
found ill the Calcutta and Lucknow copies. Those, with tho three copies iii 
England, ought to afford sufficient means for settling Iho names with tolerable 
accuracy. To fadlitato comparison, the various readings are set oat below ia 
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Jakash, whicli flows by the countries of Marw, Kalik, Dhulak, Nij&r, 


jnztapositioiL Where oqg reading onlj is giren, the whole of the MSS. are safh- 
ciently concorrent.] 

RIVER sri. 


1. E.LLi:BftAftT. i 

3. Bett. Mtrs. 
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early ARAB geographers. 

Barbarkaj, Bakrubar, and Anjat, and watc™ the fams and fielda of 

“'Tbo’’'rer of Sind crosses that country- in nrany 

length and breadth, and bounds it in nrany others. 

torvns arc Dard, Kandanand, Kandahar, Huras, Karur, y , 

Indar, Marw, Siyat. Sind, Kand, Bahimrur, Marmun, and Sakurad. 

The river Ganges passes over the central pillar o t e moon 
Barkondharat, Uasakin, Baladar," Aurkan. and many other cit.es and 
towns ; it then touches the defiles of Band, where there are many 

elonhants, and passes on to the southern ocean. 

Among the eastern streams is the Ladan which flows t roug 
seven, kingdoms, whoso inhabitants have lips like inverted ears. 
Thence it flows to threo other countries, of which the people are 
exceedingly black, and have no colour or complexion. Then it ruM 
through several other countries to Hast Xin, where it falls into the 

eastern sea. 


river SIND 


1. E. I. LiBaABi. *• 

3 . Cjocotia. 

i. Luck If ow. 


‘V* 



» « 

caLj 
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Am) 







Jjsr^ 




j-'rr* 





RIVER GANGES. 








jIjSj 






5. akahc or 
E.A.S. 


JJ!/^ 






‘ [Tills last sentence is found only in the Arabic rersion.] 

•* The words following down to the full slop are in the Arabic version only.] 

' These namrs arc possibly intended for Bh&giralhi, Rikbikesh (Rikkee Easee of 
fhoraton), and HardwOr. See the Variants.] 
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The river Mdran* waters the land of Kit* and flows through 
deserts. It passes through several countries wh^e the people wear 
the bark of trees and grass instead of clothes, and are friendly to 
the brahmans. Then it passes through the desert and flows into 
the sea of Ajaj.’ 

The river Bakan passes through Ndmran,* and through several 
countries where the people have their habitations in the hills, — then 
it flows on to the Karans and the Barbarans,’ i.e., people whose ears 
hang down to their shoulders. Next it touches the country of the 
Ashmuks,® whose faces are like the faces of animals. Then it falls 
into the sea. 

The Lashan-baiAn is a river with a wide bed. It falls into the 
sea. 


SsoTiON IV. — Belating to the Covnlrtei of Hind, the Cities, some 

Islands, and their Inhabitants. 

It has been mentioned in the beginning of this work that the 
oountiy of Hind is divided into nine’ parts. The Indians are of 

' in MS. A. MS. C. has ; and Elliot bad M&wan.] 

’ in A. in C.] 

s [So in A. C. has and Elliot had J6j.] 

♦ [So in Elliot, MS. A. may be read as “ Mbmrlin.” C. has . 

® These remind os of some of the tribes enumerated in the Rhm&yana, the 
Kama-prhvaranas “ those who wrap themselves up in their ears," Ashla-karnakas, 
**the eight*eared,” or, as Wilson suggests, Oshths'kamakas,” “having lips extend- 
ing to their ears.'’ See Asiatic Besearehes, Yol. XVII. p. 456. Robertson, Ancient 
India, p. 34. 

s This is evidently meant for the Sanskrit word Aswa-mukha, the “ horse-faced.” 
They are noticed also in the sequel of the Periplus. They are the attendants of 
Indra and Euvera. The tales of those demigods and other monsters, such as the 
Cynocepbali of .£lian end Ctesias ^ all derived from native originals. See ^lian, 
Hat : Animal. IV. 46. Ctaia Operum Beliquue, cd : Bayer, p. 320. Wilson, Notes 
on Ctesias, p. 36. Plin : Histor. Nat. VII. 2. Vincent, Comm, and Nav. of the 
Ancients, Vol. II. p. 524. Asiatic Besearehes, Vol. VIII. p. 338, and Vol. IX. 
p. 68. Megasthcnes, 8, 64, 66, 69. 

’ [The Arabic again says “nine,” and the MS. B. agrees. MSS. A. and 
L. say “ three.” See note, page 44.] 
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opinion that each part' is nine times larger than Iran. It is situated 
in three Ikliius. (climes), tlie western portion is in the tlnrd clime, 
and the eastern in the first, but the chief portion of Hindis included 
in the second climate. Its central territory is called Hadades, which 
means “the middle land.” The Persians call it Kanauj. It is 
c;Uled the ^ladades, beciiuse it lies between the seas and mountams, 
between the hot and cold countries, and between the two extremities 
of west and east. It was the capital of the great, haughty, and 
proud despots of India. Sind lies on the west of this territory. If 
any one wishes to come from Nimroz, i.e. the country of Sijistan, 
or I'nin to this country, he will have to pass through Kabul. The 
oity of Kanauj stands on the westeni bank of the Ganges.* It was 
formerly a most magnificent city, but in conswiuence of its being 
deserted by its ruler, it has now fallen into neglect and ruin, and 
Biiri, which is three days' journey from it on the eastern side of the 
Ganges is now the capital. Kanauj is as celebrated for the de- 
scendants of tlie PIndavas as Mahura (Mattra) is on account of 
Basdeo (Krishna.) The river Jumna lies to the east of this city, 
and there is a distmeo of Uventy-seven parasangs between the two 
rivers, 'flie city of Thuue.sar is situated between the rivers, nearly 
seventy parasangs north of Kanauj, and fifty parasan^ from 
Mahura (Mattra). The Ganges issues from its source, called Gang- 
dwar, and watera many of the cities of India. 

Tlioso who have not personally ascertained the relative distances 
of the cities of Hind from each other, must be dependent on the 
information derived from travellers. 

In stating these distances we will begin from Kanauj. In going 
towards the south, between the rivers Jumna and Ganges, you 
arrive at a place called Jajmau,* at a distance of twelve parasangs, 
each parasang being equal to four miles ; eight parasangs from that 


' [The Arabic says/* each part,’* and tho Persian has a blank where these voids 
should come in. 

2 [Bin&kiti, who quotes portions of this chapter, adds — “ which comes from the 
city of Turmuz, through the mountains of the east."] 

> M. Reinaud reads Had^jameva. There can be little doubt that J&jman, close to 
K&nbpOr, (Cawnpoor) is meant. It is a town of groat antiquity. 
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is Karwa ; from Karwa to Brahraashk, eight ; thence to A'bhabudi,* 
eight; thence to the tree* of Earagi (Prag,) twelve, lliis is at 
the confluence of the Jumna and Ganges. From the confluence to 
the embouchure of the Ganges, is twelve’ parasangs. From the 
above-mentioned tree, in directing your coui'se towards the south, 
a road leads along the bank of the river to Arak Tirat/ which is dis- 
tant twelve parasangs ; to the country of l/n'har,* forty ; to Urda- 
bishak,* on the borders of the sea, fifty ; from thence, still on the 
shore of the sea, on the east, there is a kingdom which is at present 
near Chun, and the beginning (mabda') of that is Bar (or Bur,)* 

‘ [Reioaud and Elliot read “Abhfapari,” but our MSS. hare “bddl." The Arabic 
rersion translates " Abhh,” and says “ waters of Bhdi.’’] 

2 The mention of the iret is important, as showing that at that time there Mas no 
city on the site of AUahhbid, but merely a tree at the confluence ; which is described 
in a subsequent passage as being of large dimunsions, with two main boughs, one 
withered, the other flourishing, and as the Indians are represented as mounting on 
the tree to enable them to precipitate themselres into the Ganges, the river must 
have then flowed under it. The trunk of the tree still exists, and is as holy as ever, 
but is almost excluded from view by being euclosed in a subterraneous dwelling, 
called Pathlpdri, evidently of great antiquity, witbin the walb of the fort of AUaha- 
bhd. 

i This accords with A1 Blriinrs original Arabic, but there is some unaccountable 
error. [The Arabic version of Rashldu-d din says simply "from hence to the 
Ganges," but this docs not mend the matter.] 

* Perhaps the Island of Karan Tirat, now abreviated into Kanlit, near Mirzhphr. 

» M. Reinaud reads GuiaMar. [The inital letters Ur are clear in all the copies, 
the third letter is n, in the E. I. Library M.S., and the fiual r ie also wanting in that 
and in the B.M. Mg. The true reading is probably given Ln the Lucknow copy 
which has ITribh”, meaning in all likelihood, Orissa.] 

« M. Reinaud reads Ourdabyschbau [but the final k is clear in all our copies]. 
See Lassen, Ind: AUerthum$kundt, I. 186. 

1 This is very obscure. [Our MSS. differ in several points — the text given is a 

literal translation of the Persian J 

— MS. S. reads for adds after 

and for the last j J it has jy^- The reading of C. is ^ 

Ury .] M. Reinaud translates it thus : en 

BuiTant lea bor^ de la mer et en se dirigeant vers I’Orient, h travels les provinces 
ouxqnelles confinent maintenant les 6tats du roi Djour ; la premiere de ces provinces 
est Lrarida. 
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foWy- From thence to Kanji/ thirty; to Malia, forty; to Kunak,* 
thirty ; wliicli is the remotest point. 

If you go from Ban, on the banks of the Ganges, iu an easterly 
direction, you come to Ajodh, at the distence of twenty-five para- 
sangs : tlience to the great Benares,’ about twenty. Then, turning, 
and hiking a south-easterly course from that, you come, at the 
distance of thirty-five parasangs, to Shaniar ;* thence to Pataliputra,® 
twenty ; thence to Mangiri, fifteen ; thence to Champa,® thirty ; 
thence to Ddkampur, fifty ; thence to the confluence of the Ganges 
with the sea at Gaiiga Sigar, thirty. 

Ill going from Kanuuj to the east you come to MAH BanV at the 
dishince of ten parasangs ; thence to Dukam, forty-five ; thence to 


• [K&nchl or Conjeveram.] 

* [MSS. J. and B. apparently have “Karand;*’ but C. has Eatal. Reicaod 
has “ Kounaka," and (bis is supported by MS. I). 


[A. has ^ -S' 


® [The dnt edition had Sarwiira, but Reinaud has " Scharouar" which is doubtless 
right,— MSS. J. and B. sny Ij where the ba may or may not be a prepo- 

sition. The Arabic makes it part of the name This may, perhaps, 


mean the country beyond the Saijd, the name by which Gorakhpdr is now locally 
known to the people about Benares, and hence the name of one of the most populous 
tribes of Brahmans. Sarwhr is an abbreviation of Saij(ip&r, “the other side of the 
Sarju.'* So P.'irudas is used in the Puranic lists to represent people who live beyond 
the Indus, just os ra v/pa is used in the Periplus of the Erythredn sea to signify the 
ports beyond the straits. In Plutarch {Camiliutt C. 21,) an expression exactly 
equivalent occurs, »ap4 rir Tora^v “the other side of the river." 


> [So in the first edition. Reinaud has " Potalypotra.” A. has^ (JtU 
B. ha^ bij, and C. ^ probably intended for P&laU 

pattan.] 


• [So in the fi^st edition j Reinaud has " Djanbah A. and 5..^^ C. a- ] 

’ This is the name by which B&ri is called io this passage. As there are several 
other towns of the same name io the neighbourhood, this may have been a distinc- 
tive title given to the new capital. The combination b by no means improbable, 
for as Biri means “a garden,” and Mill » a gardener." the words arc frequently 
coupled together. The two names occur in conjunction, in a common charm for the 

bite of a wasp. Reinaud" has simply “ Bary ^ J; .5^0 L* 

c J'i-] " ’ ■"'* ’ 
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the kingdom of Silhet,’ ten; thence to the city of Bhut,* twelve; 
thence for two hundred parasangs it is called Tilut, where the men 
are very black, and flat-nosed like the Turks. It extends to the 
mountains of Kamru,^ to the sea and to Nipal. Travellers in this 
direction report that going to the left hand towards the east, which 
is the country of Tibet, one arrives at Nipal at twenty parasangs 
distance, all on the ascent.* 

From Nipal to Bhutesar* is thirty days’ journey, which implies 
a distance of about eighty parasangs. There are many ascents 
and descents. There, on account of the steep and rugged roads, 
they carry burdens on the shoulders. Bridges are built in several 
places, and the rivers run in deep channels a hundred yards below 
the surface of the hills. They say that in those places there are 
stags with four eyes, and very beautiful. 

Bhutesar is the first city on the borders of Tibet. There the 
language, costume, and appearance of the people are different. 
Thence to the top of the highest mountain, of which we spoke at 
.the beginning, is a distance of twenty parasangs. From the top of 
it Tibet looks red and Uind black. 

From Kanauj, in travelling south-east, on the western side of the 
Ganges, you come to Jajahoti, at a distance of thirty parasangs, of 
which the capital is Kajuraha.* In that country arc the two forts 

‘ This may be the Silhet Sh;ihjah&npiir of the Gorakhpar district, near the 
Gandok. la that case, Tiiat would correspond with Tirbiit. 

■i [So in MS. D. ; Rcinaud has Bhot ; A. and C. agree in reading 

has an entirely different name 

» [The MSS. C. and D. agree with Reinaud in reading KamrCi, for Kamr6p, 

which is no doubt right. J. and B. have a/, and the first edition had 
“Mem.'’] 

* [This passage ia not in J. nor in the old version from the Indian MSS. ; but it 
is given by Reinaud.] 

* M. Reinaud reads Yboutyscher; the same reading occurs at p. 40. 

e This is no doubt the Kajwarfi of Ibn Batuta, “ at which there is a lake about a 
mile in length, and round this are temples in which there are idols ’’ (p. 162). Iw 
real name is Knjr&'i. on the banks of the Ken. hetvecn Chatterpur and Panna, said 
to have been founded by the great parent of the Chandel race. .The Kingdom of 
which it is the capiUl, is evidently the Cbi-chi-to of the Chinese travellers. 
The ruined temples at Kajril are of great antiquity and interest. They are 
described in the Mahoba Sama, and there said to have been built by Humoti, upon 
the occasion of her having held a Banda jag, or penitential sacrifice. She bad com- 
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of Gwaliar and Kalinjar.' Thencf^ to Dhal,“ of which the capital 
is Bituri to the kingdom of Kankyu’ and Kankara is twenty para- 
sanffs. Tiience to Asur; thence to Banawds* on the shore of the sea. 

From Kanauj, in travelling south-west, you come to Asi,* at 
the distance of eighteen parasangs ; to Sahina,® seventeen ; to 
Chandra,’ eighteen; to Rajauri,* fifteen; to Narana® the capital of 


mitted a little /atu ? peu with the moon in human shape, and as a sclMinposed punisn- 
ment for her indiscretion, held a Banda jag, a part of which ceremony consist^ in 
Bculpturing indecent representations on the walls of temples, and holding up one’s 
foibles to the disgust and ridicule of the world. Uamoti was the daughter of 
Ucmr&j, spiritual adviser to Indraji, Gaharwkr Rftji of Benares. 

‘ There have been lately some speculations hazarded about the fort of Khlinjor 
not being older that a.d. 1205. BirCnfs mention of its strong fort in his time 
makes it two Imndred years older, and still leaves its origin indefinite. (See Joumaf 
A S. B. No. 188, p. 172.) > [A. and B. have Dh&ll.] 

^ [Rciuaud has, “On arrive ausd ^ Dhfil dont la capitale est Bitoura. Lc prince 
de ce pays cst maintenant Kankyon. On compte de 15 au royaume dc Eannakara, 
twenty parosangs." There is no mention of a prince in our manuscripts, the name 
may be either personal or local:— says ^ j 



J j c:.»CL4^. B. agrees, but give$ the names 

^ fJJ c. has XU. J1 J JliJ Jt.} 

* [Reinaud bos “ Oupsour” and “Banaouus,”— the first edition had “ flstir” and 

“Bbawas.” A. and B. have C. has^^l^j BanaThsi was tho 

name of the capital of the Kadamba dynasty in the Dckbin. Wilson’s Mack. Coll. 
Introd.] 

* M. Reinaud says, without doubt this is the name of the town ordinarily written 
llati. If Hausi of Hariina, as it appears, is meant, it neither corresponds with the- 
distance nor direction. The ruins of Asi, or more correctly Asni, ore on the banks 
of the Ganges. It is mentioned in the Ttirikh-i Yamlnf, and is the place to which 
the R5jk of Kanauj sent bis treasure for security when he was attacked by the 
Ghorian General, Kutbu-d din Ibak. 

* [C. has Sahalaink.] "* This is eridently meant for Chanderi. 

® [So in Reinaud and the first ediUon, A. has or B. C. 


» [Elliot read the name “Naraya” and “Niraya”. Reinaud has “Bazdna," hut 
he ^d3-“le manuscijt porte eo quelquea endroita Nardna." MS. A. is tolerably 
consistent in reading Barhna; £., C., and B. are generally without points, bat C. 
has Narhna in one place, and D. Tarkna. Reinaud’s translation differ8,-^It pro- 
ce^ '• Cette viUe est ceUe que nos compatriotes, appeUent Narayana ; comme elle 
a etc dctruite, Ics habilaats sc sent transport^ dans un lieu plus recul§.’' Narfina 
IS probably a contraction of Nirkyana and the right name. Sir H.-EUiot considered 
« one of the most mteresting places in the North-Western provinces to identify in 
e pages o irOni, on account of its being so frequently mentioned” as a point of 
departure of several Itineraries. He thought it to be represented by the modem 
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Gozerut,* eigbteeu. When the wpiUxl of Gu/.enit was destroyed, 
the inhabihmts removed to a town on the frontier.' Ihe is auce 
between Narana and Mahura is the same as between Mahura and 

Kanaui, that is twenty-eight parasangs. 

In goin^^ from Mahura to ITjain, you pass through several neigh- 

louring viUuges, at no gToator distances from one another tl.an five 

painsan-sd From Mahiira, at the distance of thirty-five parasangs, 

yon come to a large town called Dudhi ; thence to Bas.hur ‘ seven 

thence to Mahahalastan,> five. This is the name ol the i.lol of tha 

place. Thence to ITjain' nine, the idol of which place is Mahakal. 

Thence to Dhar,' six parasangs. 

Maura. Bairat rvas the capital, but it was abo uscu i . ^ 

for iniUncc by Hivcn Tsang, who calls it Po- i-yc- o- o ovcrnin by 

oa^cs.as Korib. and Nbrto, ^ 

Mabmbd of Gbsrnl. Now Gurerit .pil .ii„hlcr altera- 

when written in Persian characters , an uorth-cast of Bairht, about 

tion. of Nbrayaa^ which is the najne of a town to the 

twelve miles. Mathura is said to be equidistant from J 

which agrees with this identification^ Gen^l 

the Jumna below tbe junction of tbc north 

crossing. SflAiwa I take to be Subania, a ve^ country in former days, 

of Gwalior, and which is said to bare ^ be Uindou. and Rijhori U 

Its ruins cover several square miles 2iudou and Bairat, to the 

still known by tbe same name. It will , 

north of the Btm Ganga river."-Cunnitigham, MS. Notc.J 

‘ M. Nvrites this G. c-jKJs.] 

i T, V * G * > A=w saLj tbe first edition translated it, 

2 [A. and H. have 

« a new town.” The town of HudiSda. ?] riirOni but there is an 

0 : :;e poreson. .a 

'"1 •• Bamhonr the first edition hnd, •• Bafhh.' f P. and 

"^[:^h“1n fteinsnd ; Mahnhh.eshn in fi.t^lion 1 Bah^^n m X. 

and S. has the same m the first '“hince, m r“ Uolasin" is tbe name of 

h. Bah^Uhn hero ^ Bah^lashn h.owJt^aa^ ..oofed as being 

the idol ^ ' 

Persian original of which was probably J U . J 
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South from Naraaa at fifteen parasangs distance lies Mewar,* 
which has the lofty fortress of Chitor.‘ From the fortress to Dhdr, 
the capital of Malwa, twenty. ITjain is to the east of Bhar, at the 
distance of nine parasangs. From ITjain to Mahabalastan,* which is 
in MiUwA,’ ten. From Dhar. going south, you come to Mahumahra,* 
at the distance of twenty parasangs ; thence to Kundaki,® twenty ; 
thence to Naraawar on the banks of the Nerbadda,® ten ; thence to 
Biswar,’ twenty; thence to Matdakar,® on the banks of the G-o- 
davery, sixty parasangs. 

From Dhir southwards to the river Nerhadda,* nine ; thence to 
Mahrat-des (the country of the Mahrattas), eighteen ; thence to 
Konkan, of which the capital is Tana, on the sea shore, twenty-five 
parasangs. 


‘ Thu woold appear to bo the correct readiop. M. Reinaud translates : “ Mycar 
esc le Qom d un royaumc o6 sc troure U fortresse de Djatraour." [This is a most 

doubtful nsroe. has jIamJj, 6*. A. and S. 

omit the name of the fort, but C. has and D. 

* Perhaps Bhilsa is alluded to. There are many ruins in its neighbourhood well 
worth eiamination, as at LTdcgir, Sacheh, Khnch Kheri, aud Piplea Bijoll. There 
are other places on the upper Betwa where extensive ruins are to he seen, as Er&n 
ITdipdr, Path&ri, anciently called Blrn^ar, GbehrUpdr and Bhojpdr. 

’ [This accords with Ai Birlini. There is some confusion in the MSS. A. reads 



(W -B-), CL— ^ J 


a says, lyU iU:>- ^ 




in A. and in first edition.] 


This may have some connection with 


the Matmayurpur, or Mattinagar, of the inscription found at Rannode, in which a 
princo is represented as “ repopulating this long desolate city.”— /ourno/ A$iatie 
Soeitly Bengal, Xo. 183, p. 1086. * [Reinaud has “ Kondouhou.”] 

* [So Uie first edition, and so Reinaud ; the latter adds, '* Albyrouny & ecrit 
Ifannada qui est la forme Sanskrite.” The Nerbadda is no doubt intended, though 


our MSS. arc very vague and discrepant : 
Chas andi). jjy.] 


A. has B. has 


’ [So in first edition ; Reinaud has “ Albospour 
(Biswar), C. hns^ j....', ,] 


A. and B. hare jy* 


* [This reading accords with Rcinaud’s. and with MS. C. MS. A. has no points, 
J). has Matdakar” or ” Mandkar.” and the first edition had ” Mundgir.”] 

» [So in the first edition and probably right. Reinaud has » Nyrayyah," A. and 

B. hare C, has and B. 
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[^Here follows the description of the Rhinoceros and Sarahha, which 
agrees with the original Arabic of Al Biruui, and need not he trans- 
lated in this place. The Rhinoceros is called Karhadan in the original, 

« 

and appears to be the same as the KapTa^covoo of A’Ttan, Hist. An. 
XVI. 20, 21. The Sarahha is called Shardawdt ifi the Persian, and 
Skarauddt in the Arabic MS.} 

Abu Rilian states that from Nan'ma, in a south-west direction, lies 
Anhalwara‘, at a distance of sixty para.saugs ; tlience to Somnat, on 
the sea, fifty. From Anhalwdra, towards the south, to Lardes,^ of 
which the capitals are Bahruj and Dhanjvir,® forty-two. These are 
on the shore of the sea, to tlm east of Tana. 

West from Narana* •• is Multan, at the distance of fifty parasanpes ; 
thence to Bhati,® fifteen. South-east from Bhati is Ariir,® at a dis- 
tance of fifteen parasangs. Bhati is situated between two arms of 
the Indus. Thence to Bahnianu Mansura, twenty ; thence to Loha- 
rani, the embouchure of the river, thirty parasangs. 

• From Kanauj, going north, and turning a little to the west, you 
come to Sharasharaha,’ fifty parasangs. Tlience to Tinjor, eighteen 
parasangs. That place is on a lofty hill,® and opposite to it, in the 


* [So read by Reinaud and Elliot. A. has and 

C. and D. I . Nabalwura is only another furm of the name.] 

2 SceLasien, Zcitschri/l,/. d. K. d. Morritnl : I. 22". [Lita-desa in Sanskrit 
and the l.arite of Ptolemy. "We have a copper-grunt niude by the Raja of tliis 

country in a.d. 812. See Jour. Deng. A. 6'., April, 1839, Jour. D. A. S. \iii. 1C.] 

* [Reinaud has “ Rahanbour.” A. and B. have and C. has 

The letters wj and h aie liable to be confounded, so that Elliot’s re.adiiig is probably 
right.] 

< See note 9, page 58. 

* [So read by Rtiuaud and Elliot. .4. has and (J- 

. The '■ Bania," of the other gengraphors :] 

•• •• 

* S. D. ,.,l. Alor?] 

* [Elliot reads “Sirsawah;” Reinaud “ Schirscharhah A. has B. 

"This is certainly Sirshwah, an old and 

famous place where both TaiinUr and Buber halted.”— Cunningham } 

« This is not correct with rcfereuce to modern Pinjoro, which is in a valley on the 
Boutbern side of the Hills. 
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plains, is the city Thanosar;* thence to Dahmdla,’ the capital of 
Jalandhar, and at the base of a mountain, eighteen ; thence to 
Balawarda, one hundred;’ thence towards the west, to Lidda, 
thirteen ; thence to the fort of Rajgiri, eight ; thence, towards the 
north, to Kashmir, twenty-five parasangs. 

From Kanauj, towards the west, to Dyamau, is ten parasangs; 
thence to Gati.^ ten; thence to Ahar,® ten; thence to Mirat, ten; 
thence, across the Jumna, to Panipat, ten ; thence to Kaithal,® ten ; 
thence to Sandra, ten. 

In going north-west from the latter place to Arat-hur,’ nine para- 
sangs ; thence to Ilajnir,’ sis ; thence to MandhukdrJ the capital of 
Lolidwar,'® on the cast of the river Frawa, eight ; thence to the river 


> [So read by Rcinaucl and Elliot. O . ] 

* This is doubtless Dehnhri, which, ns we learn from several historians, was the 

ancient name of Nhrpur, before it was changed by Jah&ngfr, in honour of NOr Jahin 
Bogam. Nurpiir is beyond the Bc&s ; but that would not affect the identihention, for 
the author says merely J&landhar, not the Doab, or Interaronia, of JUandhar. 
fSo according to Keinaud and Elliot. has B. C. says 

Here the Persian preposition Id has probably been incorporated 

with the n.ame ns Aa.] 

’ [ I ho number “ ten,” is given by Rcinaud, Elliot, and MS. B. A. says “ 100,” 
li. has probably intended for C. omits the number.] 

* [So read by Reiuaud, and probably right. Elliot and MS. D. have Gahi. 

A. has B. and C. Perhaps Rfij Gh&t may be meant. All the other 

places nienioned in this paragraph arc extant to this day. 

[The Arabic here adds the Persian numeral of the distance {dah = 10} to the 
name, making it jjjb,!.] 

« [So read by Elliot. Rcinaud has "Koutayl.” A. and B. have C. 

’ [The MSS. nil agree in making two words, Arat-hOK The Arabic again 
adds the numeral of the distance (fi«A = 9) to the name— making it Arat-hOanah 




B. 



c. 



D. 



'• * 


9 [Reinaud roods ” Maydahonkour.” The only difference in our MSS. is that A. 
euW-titutes 5. for M. as the first letter.] The place is mentioned in Blrunfs KhniSn 
and by Baihnkl who calls it “ MandkakOr." 

[So according to Elliot. Rcinaud has " Lauhaour (Lahor)." .4. has , ‘1>J 

and .„^l. P- jgUjI and^j J.] 
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Chandraha (Chinab), twelve ; thence to the Jailam, on the west of 
the Bayat,' eighteen ; thence to Waihincl, capital of Kandahar, west 
of the Sind, which the Moghals call Karajang, twenty; thence to 
Parshawar, fourteen ; thence to Dambur,’ fifteen ; thence to Kabul, 
twelve ; thence to Ghaznin, seventeen. 

Kashmir* is a valley surrounded by lofty inaccessible hills and 
broad deserts ; on the east nnd south it is bordered by Hind ; on 
the west by kings, of whom the nearest are Takur Shah, then Shak- 
non Shah, and Wakban* Shah, extending to the frontiers of Badakh- 
shan ; on ti)e north, and partly on the east, by the Turks of Chin 
and Tibet. 

From the mountain of Bhutesar to Kashmir, across the country 
of Tibet, is nearly 300 parasangs. The people of Kashmir do not 
ride otj quadrupeds, but are cairied on men’s shoulders in a Katiit, 
which resembles a throne. The servants of the Government are 
always on the alert, and watch the passes and strongholds of the 
country. They do not allow strangers to enter the country, except 
by ones and twos. This prohibition extends even to Jews and 
Hindus, how then can any one else gain admittance ? The prmcipal 
entrauc; is at Birahan,* half way betw'een the Sind and Jailam. 
From that place to the bridge, at the confluence with the Jailam 


* [This is no doubt the Beyah. Reinaud had “Beyut," nnd Elliot " Behat.” 
A. has either “ Miyat” or Bayat,” C. has “ iMiyal," .and I/. “Mk-bavat." 

* [“Diiibour," Reinautl. ‘‘Diiiur,” Elliot, in .(J. and S. J in C. 

* Mention of Kashmir occurs in another part of the work, whicli contains little 
that is not noticed here. The author a<lds that in Kashmir there is a city called 
Dlirabarka, in which there arc 3,600,000 inhabitants, and that it was built 2,000 
years ago. That the Talley was formerly twelrc hundred years under water; when, 
at the entreaties of Casip [Kasyapa], the waters found their May to the sea, and the 
valley became habitable. 

* [These names according to Reinaud and Elliot .arc “ Bilor, Shakiibn, and 

DOkhan.” MSS..i4. and £. make the first distinctly “TakCir,” but L. has " BillOr.” 
£. makes the second “ Shakban.” The third is in and S.y in C., 

and injD. See Jaubert’s Edrisi, pp. 479, 4l>3, 490.] 

5 [“Berberhan,” Reinaud. “Barblan,” Elliot. A. and B. have .lilj or 

says “ Babar-khina, or ‘tiger’s house,’ the name of the 

land on the north of the ancient Taxila, where Buddha gave his head to the starving 
tiger. It is on the high road to Kashmir”— Cunningham.] 
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of the KusAri and Mamhari/ which Bow from the mountains of 
Shamildn,* is eight parasanga. Thence you arrive, at a distance of 
five days’ journey, at a defile through which the Jailam runs. 

At the end of the defile lies Dawaru-1 Marsad, on both sides of 
the river. There the Jailam enters the plains, and turns towards 
Adashtan,® the capital of Kashmir, which it reaches at a distance of 
two days’ journey. The city of Kashmir is four parasangs '■'»n 
Adashtan. It is built on both banka of the Jailam, on which there 
arc many bridges and boats. The source of the Jailam is in the 
mountains of Ilarmsikut,* near the source of the Ganges. This 
mountain is impassable on account of the exceeding cold, for the 
snow never melts, even when the sun is in Cancer or Leo. On the 
other aide of it lies Mahd Chin, i.e., great Chin. After the Jailam 
has left tlie mouedaina, it reaches Adashtan in two days. Four 
parasangs from that, it expands into a lake, a parasang square, on 
the borders of which there is much cultivation, and a dense popula- 
tion. It then leaves the lake, and enters another defile near the 
city of Ushkar.i.* 

The Sind rises in the mountains of Amak,* on the bordets of the 

* [So road by Elliot, Reinaud bos “ Kosury et Nobry tbc first syllable of 
Wimhari was doubtless taken as meaning “ water," a reading favoured by our Arabic 

MS. 0., wliicb says The SISS. .4., S., and iJ. have 

)• therefore be as 

Elliot reads it. unless Uashidu-d din mistook Al Birdni's text] 

* [Silak in first edition. A- has ^ ] 

’ M. Reinauil reads Addasbtan, and Capt. A. Cunningham identifies it with 
Pandritan, the local corrupt form of PurknkdbUlhana, the "old chief city." Jour. 
As. S'-e. Fii-ng. No. CLXXXVii. p. 97. 

* M. llein.iud has Iluzmakout. Har-Mukut, meaning the cap of Har, or MahA 
Deo, is a better rending. [Hcma-kCita is tbc correct one. Sec ante p. 46, and 
Wilson's Vis^iiiu rmana, p. 168.J 

* [‘‘This must be ilushka-pura which still exists near Barfitnuia—nwen Tsang’s 
‘ Hushkara.' " — Cunningham.] 

* [LTmah in first edition, and Onannnk according to Reinaud. All our MSS. 
agree in reading diiwl: or amak. ‘‘This is apparently the Tibetan or O^a-nog., pro- 
nounced Gamk^ which menus the ‘ Black Plains,' and is the name for Chinese 
Tartaty where tho Indus actually rises. Arrowsmitli’B map gives ‘ Guinnak, capital 
of Chinese Tarlary.’ Cuaoingbam.] 
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TutIobIi country. Passing by the mountains of Biliir’ and Shamflan, 
it reaches in two days’ journey the country of the Bhutawarf^ Turks, 
from whose encroachments and depredations the Kashmirians suffer 
great distress. Whoever travels along the left bank of the river 
will find villages and towns which are close to one another on the 
south of the capital and as far as the mountain Larjal,* which re- 
sembles Damdwand, between which and Kashmir* there is a distance 
of two parasangs. It can always be seen from the boundaries of 
Kashmir and Lohawar. The fort of Rajgiri is to the south of it, 
and Lahiir, than which there is no stronger fort, is to the west. At 
a distance of three parasangs* is Rajawari, where merchants carry 
on much traffic, and it forms one of the boundaries of Hind on the 
north. On the hills to the west of it is the tribe of Afghans, who 
extend to the land of Sind. 

On the south of that tribe is the sea, on the shore of which the 
first city is Tiz, the capital of Makran. ITm coast trends to the 
south-east, till it reaches Debal, at the distance of forty parasangs. 
Between these two cities lies the gulf of Tiiran. 

0 0 o 0 0 0 e 

After traversing the gulf you come to the small and big mouths 
of the Indus ; then to the Bawarij, who axe pirates, and are so called 
because they commit their depredations Sn boats called Baira.* Their 
cities are Kach and Somnat. From Debal to Tulishar’ is fifty para- 


■ JL..] 

* [" Bhotyawdri” ia first editioa. 

B 0. 


“Bhataouryan" Beinaud. 


* [‘‘Ldijik** in first edition and in MS. 2>. “Kelardjek” Reinani All tbe 
other MSS. read “ Ldijal.” Tbe Ealkrchal of p. 46.] 

* [Beinaud, Elliot, and MS. C. agree in reading Kashmir ; but A. has 


andB. 

* [A. saj's a parosang ; B. two or three parasangs. The others agree in reading 
“ three.”] 

* [Barya i see note on the word Barge in the Appendix.] 


^ [Beinaud has “ Touallyscher,” and Elliot reads T&lishar.** 

and 2), 


J. has 


VOL. I. 


a 
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Bangs ; to Loharant, twelve ; to Baka, twelve ; to KacR, the country 
producing gnra, and bilrdrud’ (river Bhader), eii; to Somnat. fow- 
teen ; to Kambaya, thirty ; to Asawal.* two days’ journey ; to Bahruj, 
thirty ; to Sindan, fifty ; to Sufara, six ; to Tana, five. There you 
enter the country of Laran, where is Jaimdr,> then Malia/ then 
Kaiiji, tlien Darud,* whore there is a great gulf, m which is Sm- 
kaldi'p, or the island of Sarandip. In its neighbourhood is Tanjawar. 
which is in ruins, and the king of that country has buUt another 
city on the shore, called Padraar;’ then to ITmalna,’ ten; then to 
Riunesliar, opposite to Sarandip, from which it is distant by water 
twelve parasanga. From Tanjawar to Eameshar is forty parasangs ; 
from Rameshar to Set Bandhai, which means the bridge of the sea, 
is two parasangs— and that hand, or embankment, was made by 
Ram, son of Dasrat, as a passage to the fort of Lank.® It consists of 
detached rock separated by the sea. 


> [So translated by Elliot. Reinaud has “ patrie du Mod, et h Baraoua, six 
parasangs,” and he adds a note upon the position of the “ Chateau dc Baraoua .... 
qui sc trouvait h unc portae dc fl6che sculement de Soumenat.” The text, however, 
says that the distance of Somnht is fourteen parasangs. MSS. J., and J). have 

j The word BiwarQi must be taken with muial [bdeUiuJn), 

and is evidently the name of some staple production. It occurs ogam in the 
next page in the observations on the trade of Gazcfht. MS. A. says 


UJb S. varies slightly, saying- 

The Arabic version of C. is 

or balm, is perhaps intended.] 

* [Ahmadhbid.— -Bird’s Guierdt, 187.] 

* [Saimdr appears to be the place intended. It is noticed by all the other geo- 
graphers. See Kozwfnf post, p. 97, and note A in Appendix.] 

* [^.and.5. C. D. aAj,] 

» [So in all tho MSS. Reinaud says “Dravira,” for which Dariid is probably 
intended.] 

« [Elliot reads “ Dihrhas.” Reinaud has “Pandnar.’’ MSS. A. and S, have 

and 

T [So according to Elliot, but Oumalnara,’' according to Reinaud. Neither 


give any distance, but MS. A. says, “ten.” The words are \j, fbe as 

being evidently a blunder for l/l The Arabic version varies a little, “ Between 
this (i.v. Padmkr) and the first (tovm) ten parasangs. After that is Umalnkr.”] 


• [A. has C. and JD. confounding it with the Ganges.] 
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Twelve parasangs from that place, in an eastern direction, lies 
Keilikand, which is the mountain of monkeys.* 

[Eere follom an account of these monlceys, of some of the eastern 
islands, and of the rainy season.^ 

Multan’ and ITch are subject to Dehli, and the son of the Sultan 
of Dehli is the governor. There is a road from hence by land as 
well as by the shore of the sea to Guzerat, which is a large country, 
within which are Kambaya, Somnat, Kankan, Tana, and several other 
cities and towns. It is said that Guzerat comprises 80,000 flourishing 
cities, villages, and hamlets. The inhabitants are rich and happy, 
and during the four seasons no less than seventy different sorts of 
roses blow in this country. Tlie crops which grow in the cold season 
derive their vigour from the dew. When that dries, the hot season 
commences, and that is succeeded by the rainy season, which makes 
the earth moist and verdant Grapes are produced twice during 
the year, and the strength of the soil is such, that cotton plants 
grow like willows and plane-trees, and yield produce ten years 
running. The people are idolaters, and have a king of their own. 
Somnat, which is the name of the idol of that place, is a temple and 
place of worship for the people of all parts of Hind, and Hindu 
idolaters come to it from great distances. Many of the more deluded 
devotees, in performance of their vows, pass the last stage crawling 
along the ground upon their sides, some approach walking upon 
their ancles and never touch the ground with the soles of their feet,* 
others go before the idol upon their heads. The men of Kambaya 
bring tribute from the chiefs of the island of Kis. Sugar from 
Malwa, badru (balm),* and baladi are exported in ships from the 
coasts of Guzerat to all countries and cities. Beyond Guzerat are 

* [“ Kahankand” in MS. D.] This appears to be the Kanhar of Dr. Lee, and its 
description as being a mountain of monkeys shows that his conjectures about the 
estuary of Biizdta is correct. Ibn Balula, p. 187. 

* Rashfdu*d Din here evidently leaves Abii Rih&n, and writes from information 
obtained independently. [Tho remainder of chapter is left out of MS. D. 
which enters abruptly on another subject ; tbv continuation of this being lost or 
misplaced.] 

* [This sentence is found in the Arabic version only.] 

* [Jhdar in £. See note in p. 66.] 
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Kankan and Tana ; beyond them the country of MalfbAr, which from 
the boundary of Karoha' to Kdlam,’ is 300 parasangs in length. 
The whole country produces the pan, in consequence of which 
Indians hnd it easy to live there, for they are ready to spend their 
whole wealth upon that leaf. There is much coined gold and silver 
there, which is not exported to any other place. Part of the tem- 
tory is inland, and part on the sea shore. They speak a mixed 
language, like the men of Khabidik,' in the direction of Rdm, whom 
they resemble in many respects. The people are aU Samanfs 
(Buddhists), and worship idols. Of the cities on the shore the first 
is Sindabiir, then Faknur, then the country of Manjarur,* then the 
country of HOi,* then the countiy of Sadarsa,* then Janglf, then 
Knlam. The men of all these countries are Samanis. After these 
comes the country of Sawalak, which comprises 125,000 cities and 
villages. After that comes Ualwala,’ which means 1,893,000 in 
number. About forty years ago the king of Malwala died, and 
between his son and the minister a contest arose, and after several 


' [So in the first edition, and so in MS. MSS. B. and C. have 
and so has Bm&kiti.] 

» “We next came into the country of Malabir, which ia the country of black 
pepper. Ita length is a journey of two mouths along the shore from the island of 
8ind&b(ir to KOlam. The whole of the way by land lies under the shade of trees, 
and at the distance of every half mile there ia a house made of wood, in which there 
are chambers fitted up for the reception of comers and goers, whether they be Moslems 
or infidels.” iJnBa/u/a, Lee, p. 166. French version, VoL IV. p. 71. 

5 [A. has, on evident blunder. C. 

' * [The French version of Ibn Bathta gives the names of Sindhbfir, Fhkanlir, 
Manjarilr, HUf, Jdr-fattan, Dih-fattan, and Budd-fattan (Vol. IV. p. 109). Fattan 
is evidently the Sanskrit padanam (town), or as now written palam or patnam.] 
Abdd Fida notices Sindabdr, ManjarOr, and Edlam. ManjarOr is the Mangalore 
of the present day, and the May 7 apowfl of Cosmos Indicopleustes. {Topograph. 
Ckr. p. 337.) Casiri quotes a manuscript in which it is called Mangalore os early 
as the beginning of the seventh century. See Biblioth. Bseuriai. Tom II. p. 6. 

^ [This is the reading of the first edition of MSS. B. and C., and of Bio&kitl. 


MS, A., however, reads J . . which may possibly refer to the Mapillas, as the 
Musulmans of Malabhr are called.] 

• [Such is the reading of MSS. A. and B. C. baa 1*4*^005, the first edition 
“ Tadarsa," and Bin&ldtf 


’ [So in A, B. has has \jlU 

appears to bo the reading of Biokldti.] 


as it stood in the first edition, and such 
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battles they ended with dividing the territory between Uiem. The 
consequence is that their enemies obtained a footing, and are always 
making their incursions torn diflferent parts of Hind, and carrying 
oflf goods and viands, sugar, wine, cotton cloths, captives, and great 
booty.’ But through the great wealth of that country, no serious 
injury is done. 

M’abar,* from Kulam to the country of Silawar,® extends 300 para- 
sangs along the shore. Its length is the same. It possesses 
many cities and villages, of which little is known. The king is 
called Dewar which means in the M’abar language, the “ lord of 
wealth.” Large ships, called in the language of China, “Junks,” 
bring various sorts of choice merchandize and clothes from Chin and 
Machin, and the countries of Hind and Sind. The merchants export 
from M’abar silken stuffs, aromatic roots ; Large pearls are brought up 
from the sea. The productions of this country are carried to ’Irak, 
Khurasan, Syria, Rum, and Europe. The country produces rubies, 
and aromatic grasses, and in the sea are plenty of pearls. M’abar is, 
as it were, the key of Hind. Within the few last years Sundar 
Bandi was Dewar, who, with his three brothers, obtained power in 
different directions, and Malik Takiu*d din bin ’Abdu-r rahman bin 
Muhammadu-t Tibi, brother of Shaikh Jamalu»d din, was his 
minister and adviser, to whom he assigned the government of 
Fatan, Mali F^^tan, and Bawal;* and because there are no horses in 
M’abar,' or rather those which are there are weak, it was agreed that 
every year JamMu-d din Ibrahim should send to the Dewar 1400 
strong Arab horses obtained from the island of Kis, and 10,000 
horses from all the islands of Fars, such as Katif, Lahsa, Bahrein, 
Hunnuz, Kilahat, etc. Each horse is reckoned worth 220 dindrs of 
red gold current. 

o o o o o o o 


* It ifl difficult to Bay what countries are hero meant, but it is probable that allu~ 
eion is made to the Lackadives and Maldives, the names being derived from numerals, 
and in. both instances bearing a relation to these Lalands. 

* [The coast of Coromandel. See Ihn Baiouia^ Index.] 

* [J. has^jljc-j, aiid Bin&kitij|j\t\:j.] 

* [So printed in the first edition from the Indian MS. A. says 

J.'Ujy. S. has tlib ^ ^ j 0. ^ j 

Bmfddtl reads JjU j 
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In the year 692 a.h. (1293 a.d.) the Dewar died, and his wealth and 
possessions fell into the hands of his adversaries and opponents, 
and Shaikh Jamalu-d-din who succeeded him, obtained, it is said; an 
accession of 7,000 bullock loads of jewels, gold, etc., and Takiu-d 
din, according to previous agreement, became his lieutenant, o ® ® 

The people of the country are very black by reason of their being 
near the eq^uator. There is a large temple called Lutar.* 

o O O O O O O 

There are two courses, or roads, from this place : c leads by 
sea to Chin and Machin, passing by the island of Sil^’ It is four 
parasangs long, and four wide. It is parallel to the equator. 

Sarandip is at the foot of the Judi’ mountain, and is called in the 
language of Hind Samkada-dip (Sinhaladip), i.e. the sleeping-place of 
tlie lion, because its appearance is like a lion in repose,* and as that 
etymology is not known to the common people, they call it Sarandip. 
The whole of the country is exactly under the Line. Hubies and 
other precious stones are found there. In the forests there are 
wolves and elephants, and even the Rukh is said to be there. The 
men are all Buddhists, and bow to, and worship images. 

The Island of Lamuri,* which lies beyond it, is very large. It 
has a separate king. 

Beyond it lies the country of Sumutra [Sumatra],* and beyond 

• 

* [All tbo MSS. read J6di. Sir H. Elliot thought this a mistaVe for Jandbl, 
'* southern-”] 

* Lassen, Ind. Alterlh. I. 201. 

* According to the Shajrat Malayu and Marco Polo, Lambri is one of the districts 
of Sumatra, situated in the north-east coast -^converted by the Arabs into 
Rarary. M. Gildemeister considers it to be the same as Ramnad (<fc lUh. Ind., 
p. 69). M. Reinaud considers it to be Manor {Fra^menU, p. 123); M. Dulaurier 
gives seyeral reasons why it can be no where else than in Sumatra [Jour. Atiatiquo, 
4th Ser. T. Vlir. 117, 200). It may be presumed that the L&mOri of our author is 
the same place as is indicated by Lambri and Ramry. There is at the present day a 

large island, called Ramry, off the coast of Arracan, but that cannot well be tbo 
place indicated. 

* This is distinctly called a country [wildyal) in the Persian, balad in the Arabic. 
It is usually said that raediasval writers called the island of Sumatra by the name of 
Java, and that Sumatra was one of its towns. Java itself was called MOl J&va- See 
Journal Anaiiqw, 4lh Series, Tom. IX. pp. 119, 124, 244. 



* [So in first edition. A. 
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that Darband Nias/ which is a dependency of Java. In the moun- 
tains of Java scented woods grow. In those islands are several 
cities, of which the chief are Aru, Barlak, Dalniian, Java, and Bar- 
kudoz.* The mountains of Java are very high. It is the custom of 
the people to puncture their hands and entire body with needles, 
and then rub in some black substance to colour it. 

Opposite Lamuri is tho island of Lakwilram,® which produces 
plenty of red amber. Men and women go naked, except that the 
latter cover the pudenda with cocoanut leaves. They are all sub- 
ject to the Ka-an [Emperor of China.] 

Passing on from this you come to a continent called Jampa, also 
subject to the Ka-an. Tho people are red and white. 

Beyond that is Haitam,* subject also to the Ka-an. 

Beyond that is Maha Chin,® then tho harbour of Zaitun,® on 
the shore of China sea,’ and an officer of tho Ka-an, entitled 


* fTbe Arabic Tersioa has Darband Maa&s.] This may be Pulu Nias, which 
M.M. Maury and Dulauner, from independent observation, conceive to bo tho 
Al-Neyan of the early Geographers. See Journal Aaiatique, 4th Scries, Tom. VIII. 
200, and BuiUiin dt la Soeiiti de Geog., April, 1840. 

* These cities, it will be observed, arc not confined to one island. Pariah is no 

doubt Tanjung Pariah, or Diamond Point, on the north-east coast of Sumatra. 
Barddoz [or BhkQdOr, as the Arabic MS. gives it], without any violent metathesis, 
may perhaps be read Bencoolon — the Wau-Kou-Leou ot the Chinese. (Nbiiv. J. A, 
XI. 54.) Towards Papua is a large island ealled Aru, but that is no doubt too 
distaut for our author. His city may be the metropolis of Java .according to Ptolemy 
— /i(Tp6wo\iy ivoixa Ap^upn*' ivaniicois trtpaaip. Geog., VII. 2, 29. 

’ As this might easily be read Nicobar, allusion may be made to the islands of that 
name. The ewly Arabian Geographers and Idrisi seem to designate this group by 
the term Lanjabhtils. 

* [So in the first edition, and so in MS. A. B. has C. has 

and Binhititi 

i Idrisi calls "this Siniatu-s Sin, situated at the extremity of the empire. “ No 
city is equal to it, whether we consider its greatness, the number of the edifices, the 
importance of its commerce, tho variety of its merchandize, or the number of mer- 
chants which visit it from dififerent parts of India.” Ibn al Wfirdl says, “ It is the 
extreme eastern part which is inhabited, and beyond which there is nothing but the 

ocean.” _ , 

« A port in the province of Fo-Kien. See Mareden’s Marco Polo, p. 661. M. 

Klaproth, Mem. rel. d VAtic. Tom. II. p. 208, and M. Reinaud, Relation dot 

Tom., II. pp. 25, 26. r, vv 

’ [This reading of the first edition is supported by the Arabic MS. C., which says^ 

“After this is Chto thfe great” [ lx!*! ‘he harbour of Zaitan 

on the shore of the sea of Ching. The Persian MS. A. and BinhldM entirely omit the 
first sentence.] 
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Shak,' resides there. Beyond that is Khansai, in which the market- 
place* is six parasangs broad, from which it may bo judged how 
largo the place is. It is subject to the deputies of the Kd-an, who 
are Moghals, Musulmans, Khitayons, and Ghuris. Kiansai’ is the 
capital. 

Forty days journey from it lies Khanbalik,* the capital of the 
Phconix of tho west — Eaan, King of the earth.* 

With respect to tho other road which leads from M’abar by way 
of Khibii, it commences at the city of Kabal, then proceeds to the 
city of Kunju and Sunju, then to Kin, then to Mali Fatan,® then 
to Kardarayd, then to Hawariun,’ then to Dakli,® then to Bijalar,* 
which, from of old, is subject to Dehli, and at this time one of the 
cousins of tho Sultan of Dehli has conquered it, and established 
himself, having revolted against the Sultan. His army consists of 
Turks. Beyond that is the country of Batb&n, then Arman,** then 
Zar-danddn,“ so called because the people cover their teeth with gold. 


• [So in first edition, and so in MS. //. MS. C. and BinfiVitt hare “ 8ank.”l 


* [So in tho first edition. MS. J. says “a fort or tower.” Biofikiti says 
"a lake.” The Arabic rersion says 

^ The ori^oal is Jonksfil [in all tho MSS. except Bin&kiti, who has Ehansfii], but 
there con he no doubt the correct word is Rhaosa, which Ibn Batuta declares to be 
the largest city he had seen. Marco Polo calls it Quinsai, and says it is without 


exception the most noble city in the world. It was the capital of southern ChiBB, or 
Mahh Chin. Its present name is Haog-lchcou-fou, capital of the prorince of Tche- 
Riang. See M. Rcinaud, Arion'en des Voyagu^ Tom. l.'pp. cx., cxviii., and M. 
Quatremcre, Uittoire dt$ JlongoU, pp. Lxxvil, Lxixix. Ibn Batouta, IV. 284. 


® The Cambolu of Marco Polo, and the Pekin of the Chinese. See Assemani, 
Biblioth. Orimt. Tom. III. p. 2, p. 512. [Jinbilik in A. and in Binhkiti.] 

» See La Oiuaux et la Flmrt, pp. 119, 220. BabUtdn, j. HI. p. 260. 

• [Tho Arabic MS. has''iTom Rkbat to Rin, and from thenco to Mali-Ratan.” 
Bin&kiti reads “from Kkbal-fatan to Majli-fatan,” and a marginal emendation says^ 
” from R&bal (or Ktimal) patan to MajU pataV* BlasnlipaUm.] 

■* [Hawirmun in A ] 

• [MS. a! has ” Dakal.” The Arabic and Binfikiti both read “ Dehli."] 

• [So 10 the first edition. A. says Bajklk; hat 0. and Binkkiti hare 

Bengfil.] 


“UnS”]’ The first edition and MS. B. have 

is again noticed in onr author's account of ehino, and Marco Polo 
i^ks of It under the wrong name, Cardandon. M. Quatremcre tries to fa its 
position, {gut. da Mongok, p. xcvi.) “This island of Sumatra is the first island 
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They puncture their hands, and colour them with indigo. Tliey 
eradicate their beards, eo that they have not a sign of hair on their 
faces. They are all subject to the Ka-an. This counlry is bounded 
on one side by the sea, afler^'ards comes the country of Rahau, tho 
people of which eat carrion and tho flesh of men, — they likewise 
are subject to the Ka-an. ‘ llience you an-ivo at the borders of Tibet, 
where they eat mw meat and worship images, and have no shame 
respecting their wives. The air is so impure that if they eat their 
dinner after noon they would all die. They boil tea and eat win- 
nowed barley. 

There is another country called Deogir, adjoining M’abar inland, 
the king of which is at constant enmity with tho Dewar of M’abar. 
Its capital is Diird Samundur [Dwara Saraudra.] 

Another large country is called Kandahar, which the Moghals 
call Karajang. Those people spring from Khitai and Hind. In 
the time’ of Kubila Ksi-an,’ it was subdued by the Moghals. One of 
its borders adjoins Tibet, another adjoins Khita, and another adjoins 
Hind. 

Philosophers have said that there are three countries celebrated 
for certain peculiarities ; Hind is celebrated for its armies, Kandahar 
for its elephants, and the Turks for their horses. 


wherein we knew man's flesh to be eaten by certain people which live in the moun- 
tains, called Bacas, who use to gild their teeth.” Gaham'n Diic. of Ote JV srld 
in Eakluyt, IV. 422. See also Turcfiaa Hh FUgrimage p. 457, Marsden'a M. 
Folo, p. 429, 434.] 

* [This passage was not in the first edition, and it is not in tho MS. A . ; but the 
other MSS. and Binhkiti hare it.] 

* [’fho Arabic says, “ Towards the end of the reign.”] 

* This is also mentioned in the Mongol work called Bodimer. See Pallas, 

SammlungenhUtoritcker Haehriehtmyl.l. 

The country of Enrkjkog and its borders are again noticed by our author in his 
account of China, and its position is laid down by M. Quatrem5re, Uitt. dtt Mongola^ 
p. XOT. 
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VIII. 

NUZHATU-L MUSHTAK 

OP 

AL IDRISI. 


Abu ’Abdu-llah Muhammad was born at Ceuta, in Morocco, 
towards the end of the llth century. He was member of a 
family which descended from an ancestor named Idris, and so 
came to be known by the name of A1 Idrisi. This family 
furni.shed a line of princes for Morocco in the 9th and 10th 
centuries, and the branch from which Idrisi sprung ruled over the 
city of Malaga. Idrisi travelled in Europe, and eventually 
settled in Sicily at the court of Roger II. It was at the instance 
of this prince that he wrote his book on geography. He cites in 
his preface the various authors whose works he had employed in 
the compilation of the book. Further information was derived 
from travellers, whose verbal statements he compared and tested j 
and M. Reinaud quotes the Biographical Dictionary of KhaUlu<s 
Safadi to the effect that men of intelligence were specially com* 
missioned to travel and collect information for his use. The full 
title of the work is, Nuzhatu-1 Musht^k fi Ikhtiraku-1 Afak, 
The Delight of those who seek to wander through the regions 
of the world.*' A full translation of the whole work into French 


was published at Paris in 1836 and 1840 by M. Jaubert, and 
from this the following Extracts have been done into English. 
Idrisrs work met with very early attention. An abridgment of 
the text was published at Rome in 1592, and a Latin translation 


was printed at Paris in 1619, entitled “ Gcographia Nubien^^ id 

» in septem climata divisi descriptio 
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oontinenSi prcesertim exactam univers(e Asice ei AfriccB, in 
Latinum versa a Gabriele Sionita et Joanne Ilesronita"' Hart- 
mann in 1796 published at Gottingen, from the abridgement, 

Edrisii descriptio Africxe^ The description of Spain was 
translated into Spanish by Conde in 1799, and the portions 
relating to Africa and Spain have just been published witli a 
translation by M.M. Dozy and de Goeje. Zenker, in his 
Bibliotheca Orieutalis, mentions translations of other detached 
portions. 

M. Reinaud, in his Introduction to Aboulfeda, has remarked 
that in M. Jaubert’s translation, “ Beaucoup de noms de lieux 
sont alteres,” and it is true that there are some variants, such as 
‘ Tubardn for Tiir^n, and Sana for T4nna; but the old Latin 
translation presented generally the same differences ; the variants 
therefore seemed to exist in the text, and not to be attributable to 
the translator. A cursory examination of the two MSS. in the 
Bodleian has confirmed this view, for Jaubert's translation was 
found to give a generally accurate reproduction of the names as 
they stand in these MSS. A careful comparison of the texts 
would, no doubt, lead to some corrections, and, indeed, a few will 
be noticed in the following pages; but the more important 
variants are fully supported by the Oxford MSS. The maps 
contained in Graves’ MS. sJiow some differences from the text ; 
thus Tiirdn is found instead of Tubaran ; but the maps are 
written in a more modern hand, quite different from the rest of 
the book. The text is continued on the backs of these maps in 
the ordinary hand, but it may nevertheless have been written 
long before the maps were filled in. At any rate the scribes were 
different men, and such differences as that noticed above leads to 
the conclusion that the maps were not derived from the text witli 
which they are incorporated. 

Extbacts. 

First Climate. Section X. — The greatest . king of India is the 
Balhara, which signifies “ king of kings.” After him comes the 
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Makanikam, whoso coiuitry is Saj. Next the king of Safan or 
Taban, then the king of Jiiba, then the king of Juzr, and then the 
king of Kamrun, whoso states touch China. 

‘'Fho Indians aVo divided into 6er\'en castes. Tlie first is that of 
tho Sakriya, These are the most noble ; from among them kings 
are chosen, and from no others. All the other castes pay homage to 
thorn, but they render homage to no one. Next come the Brahmans, 
who are the religious class. They dress in the skins of tigers and 
other animals. Sometimes one of them, taking a staff in his hand, 
will a.ssemble a crowd around him, and will stand from mom till eve 
speaking to his auditors of the glory and power of God, and ex- 
plaining to them tho events which brought destruction upon the 
ancient people, that is, upon tho Brahmans. They never drink wine 
nor fermented li<pior3. They worship idols (whom they consider to 
be) able to intercede with the Most High. The third caste is that 
of tho Kastariya, wiio may drink as much as three rails* of wine, 
but not more, lest they should lose their reason. This caste may 
marry Brahman women, but Brahmans cannot take their women 
to wife. Next comes tho Sharduya, who are labourers and agricul- 
turists ; then the Basya, who are artizans and mechanics ; then the 
Sabdaliya ((tr Saiulaliya), who are singers, and whose women are 
noted for their beauty ; and, lastly, the Zakya, who are jugglers, 
tumblers, and players of various instruments. Among the principal 
nations of India there are forty-two sects. Some recognize the 
existence of a Creator, but not of prophets ; while others deny the 
existence of both. Some acknowledge the intercessory powers of 
graven stones, and others worship holy stones, on which butter and 
oil is poured. Some pay adoration to fire, and cast themselves into 
the flames. Others adore the sun, and consider it the creator and 
director of the world. Some worship trees ; others pay adoration to 
serpents, which they keep in stables, and feed os well as they can, 
deeming this to bo a meritorious work. Lastly, there are some who 
give themselves no trouble about any kind of devotion, and deny 
everything. 

Second Climate. Section Vil. — The towns described in t.hig 

* [Whflt foHows U maialy derived from from Ibn Khordkdba. See anU, page 17.1 

* [Jiatl, oQe pound Troy.] 
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seventh section’ are Kia, Kir, Armayil, Kasr-band, Firabuz, Kliur, 
Kambalf, Manhabarf,’ Debal, Nirun, Maiisura,^ Wandan, Asfaka, 
Darak, Misuijan, Fardan, Kirkayan, Kadira, Baamak, Tubaran 
[Turin], Multan, Jandur, Sandur, Dor, Atri,* Kalari, Nira, Mas- 
wim, Sharusan,® Bania, Mambal, Kambaya, Subara, Sabdan, and 
Soimur.® In that part of the sea which is comprised in the present 
section, there are the isle of Sara, the two rocks of Kasair and 
’Awair, that of Dardur, the island of Debal, in which the to^\^l of 
Kaskihar, is situated; the isles of Aubkin, Mind, Kiilam-mali. and 
Sindan. All these countries are inhabited by people of different 
religions, customs, and manners. We ^ill shite all that wo have 
ascertained for certain on this subject, confiding in Divine hcli^ 

The beginning of this section comprises, starting from the east, 
the shores of the Persian Gulf, and towards the south the to-wn of 
Debal. This is a populous place, but its soil is not fertile, and it 
produces scarcely any trees except the date»palm. The higldands 
are arid and the plains sterile. Houses are built of clay and wood, 
but the place is inhabited only because it is a station for the vessels of 
Sind and other countries. Trade is carried on in a great variety of 
articles, and is conducted with much intelligence. Ships laden with 
the productions of ’Uman, and the vessels of China and India come to 
Debal. They bring stuffs and other goods from China, and the per- 
fumes and aromatics of India. The inhabitants of Debal, who are 
generally rich, buy these goods in the bulk, and store them until the 
vessels are gone and they become scarce. Tlien they begin to sell, and 
go trading into the country, putting their money out on interest, or 
emplojdng it as may seem best. Going towards the west there are 


’ The Nubian Geographer's Ibt b as follows Kia, Kir, Erroaiil, Band, Casr-hand, 
Lbahur, Haur.Chmhele, Manhhbere, Dabil, Nirun, Fairuza, Mansura, Randan, Asfaca, 
Darec, Mosurgian, Fardan, Kircaian, Cadira, Basmac, Tuberan, Moltan, Giaiidur, 
Sandur, Dur, Atre, Chlere, Bascera, Mesuanj, Sadusan, Bania, Mhuiehel, Kambhia, 
Subhra, Sandan, Saimur, Fahalfihara, Rascc, Sarusan, Kusa, Kased, Sura, Nodhu, 
Mehjac, Falon, Caliron, and Belin. {Geographia NubieiiaU, pp. 56, 57). 

® [“Manjabari,” Bod. MS.}, 

* [Generally spelt “Maosiria,” by Jdrbi.] 

< [This is tbe“Annari” of the other geographer; and one of the Bod. MSS. 
aflbr^ some warrant for so reading it here.] 

® [“ Sadtisfin,’’ Bod. MSS.] 

« [Here the Bod. MSS. add the following names— “As&wal, Falkamin, Basalt, 
A.un^, a.a l.,ha v , S'S' 
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six miles between the mouth of the great Mihrdn and Debal. From 
Debal to Kirun, on the west of the Mihran, three days’ journey. 
Nirun is lialf way between Debal and Mansura, and people going 
from one town to the other here cross the river. 

Ninin is a town of little importance, but it is fortified, and its 
inhabitants are rich. Trees are rare. From hence to Mansura . 
rather more than three days. 

Mansura, the city last mentioned, is surrounded by a branch of 
the Mihran, although it is at a distance from the river. It is on 
the west of the principal branch of the river which flows from its 
source to Kalari, a town situated one days’ journey from Mansura. 
At Kalari it divides — the principal branch runs towards Mansura, 
the other flows northward as for as ShanisAn [Sadiisdn], it then turns 
westwards and rejoins the chief stream, forming henceforward only 
one river. The junction takes place twelve miles below Mansura. 
The Mihran passes on to Niriin, and then flows into the Sea. 
Mansura occupies a space of a mile square. The climate is hot. 
The countrj’ produces dates and sugar-canes in abimdance. There 
are hardly an)' other fruits, if we except one, a sort of fruit called 
laimun, ns big as an apple and of a very sour taste, and another 
which resembles the peach both in shape and taste. Mansura was 
built at the beginning of the reign of A1 Mansur,' of the ’Abbfaide 
family, This prince gave his name (“the victorious”) to fotir 
different cities, as a good augury that they might stand for ev^r. 
The first was Baghdad in ’Irdk ; the second, Mansura in Sind; 
the third, A1 Masisa, on the Mediterranean; the fourth, that of 
Mesopotamia. That of which we are now speaking is great, 
populous, rich, and commercial. Its environs are fertile. The 
buildings are constructed of bricks, tiles, and plaster. It is a 
place of recreation and of pleasure. Trade flourishes. The bazars 
are filled with people, and well stocked with goods. The lower 
classes wear the Persian costume, but the princes wear tunics, and 
allow their hair to grow long like the princes of India. The money 
is silver and copper. The weight of the drachma (dindr) is five 
times that of the (ordinary) drachma. The TAtariya coins also are 
current here. Fish is plentiful, meat is cheap, aud foreign and 
native fruits abound. The name of this city in Indian is MfrmAn, 
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It is considered one of the dependencies of Sind, like Debal, Nirun, 
Bania, Kalan', Atri, Sharusan, Jandaur, Maulidbari [Manjabarf], 
Basmak and Multan. 

Bania is a little tovm. The inhabitants are of mixed blood and 
ate rich. Li\'ing here is cheap and agreeable. From Buuia to 
Mansura, three days, to Mamhal six, to Debal two. From hence to 
Marahal and Kaiftbaya the country is nothing but a marine strand, 
without habitations and almost without water; consequently, it is 
impassable for travellers. 

Mamhal is situated between Sind and India. Upon the confines 
of the desert just mentioned there dwells a hardy race called Maud 
[Med]. They graze their flocks to within a short distance of 
M^hal. These people are numerous. 'Diey have many horses and 
camels, and they extend their incursions as fiir as Dur [Alor] upon 
the banks of the Mihran, and sometimes they penetrate even as far 
as the frontiers of Makran. 

Dur [Alor] is situated on the banks of the Mihran, which runs to 
the west of the town. It is a pleasant place, and worthy of com- 
parison -with Multan as regards size. From thence to Basmak, three 
days; to Atri [Annari], four days; and from thence to Kalari, two 


days. 

Kalari, upon the west bank of the Mihran, is a pretty to-wn, well 
fortified, and is a busy trading place. Near it the Mihi'an separates 
into two branches ; the largest runs towards the west as far as the 
vicinity of Mansuria, which is on the west bank ; the other runs 
towards the north-west, then to the north, and then towards the west. 
Both again unite at the distance of about twelve miles below Mansuria. 
Although this town [Kalari] is some distance out of the regular 
route, still it is much frequented in consequence of the profitable 
trade carried on with the inhabitants. From hence to Mansura is a 


hard day’s journey of forty miles. From Kalari to Sharusan, three 


days. 

Sharusan [Sadusan] is remarkable for its size and for the number of 
its fountains and canals, for the abundance of its productions and 
for its rich commerce. It is much resorted to. From Sharusan to 
Manhabari [Manjabari], a to'wn placed in a hollow, weU buUt, of a 
pleasant aspect, surrounded with gardens, fountains, and running 
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waters, the distance is three days. From the latter place to Firabuz,* 
six days. From Manhdbari to Debal, two days. In going from 
Debal to Firabuz the road passes by Manhdbari, and between these 
two places it runs through Khur, a small but populous town. 

Firabuz ' is a town of which the inhabitants are rich. They carry 
on a good triide, they are men of their word and enemies of fraud, 
and they are generous and charitable. It belongs-to the province of 
]\[akran, as do the towns of Kir, Darak, Easik (inhabited by schism- 
atics), Bah, Band, Kasr-band, Asfaka, Fahlafahra, Maskan, Tiz, and 

Balbak. 

Makran is a vast country, but the greater part of it is desert and 
poor. Tlie largest of its towns is Ki'rusi, which is nearly as large as 
Mulbtn. Palm-trees are plentiful there ; the land is cultivated, and 
and a good deal of trade is carried on. On the west of it lies Tiz, 
a small sea-port much frequented by the vessels of Fars, as well as 
by tliosc wliich come from the country of ’Uman and the isle of 
Kish, which is situated in the Persian Gulf at a long day’s sail 
distance. From Tiz to Kir [Kiz], five days. From Kir to Firabuz, 
two long days’ journey. 

Between Kir [Kiz] and Armail there are two districts which touch 
each other ; one called Rahun depends on Mansuna, and the other 
named Kalwdn is a dependency of Makran. These two districts are 
tolerably fertile, and they produce a few dates, but the inhabitants 
rely mainly on their flocks. Whoever wishes to go from Firabuz 
to Makran must pass by Kir. From thence to Aimd’d, a depen- 
dency of ]\[akran, two days’ journey. 

Armail is nearly as large as Firabuz. It is well peopled, and its 
enrirons arc pleasant. The inhabitants are rich. From Armd'il to 
Kauhali, two days’ journey. Kanbali competes with Armdil in 
respect of size, wealth, and population. It is about a mile and a 
half from the sea. Both these places are situated between Debal 
and Makran. 

Darak is a populous trading town, three days’ journey from Fira- 
buz. South-west of Darak there is a high mountain, which is called 


the mountain of salt, because nearly 


all the water which runs from 


1 [Eannozbitr. See Rote A. in Appx.] 
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it its saline. There are habitations here. From Darak to Rasak. 
three days’ jouiney. 

The inhabitants of Rasak are schismatics. Their territory is 
divided into two districts, one called A1 Kharuj, tlie other Kir 
Kayan. The sugar-cane is much cultivated, and a considenible tr.irle 
is carried on in a sweetmeat called faniz. which is mado here. Tlie 
cultivation of sugar and the inanufactme of this sweetmeat arc 
extensively pursued at Miskan and in the district of Kasran. 'I'he 
jwoplo of Maskan, Jauran, and Tubaran, are for tlio most purt 
schismatics. Tlio territory of Maskan joins tliat of Kirman. 'I'lie 
inhabitants have a great reputation for courage. They liave datt- 
trees, camels, cereals, and (lie fruits of cold countries. 'I'lie people 
of Makran speak Persian and a dialect peculiar to tlio jo-cnince. 
They wear tlie tunic, the gown witli sleeves, tlic cloak, wai.>rcIotli, 
aud the mantle embroidered with gold, like the inliabitants of 'Ir.alc 
and Persia. 

Fahlafahra, Asfaka, Band, and Ka.sri-baml are deiiendencles of 
MakrAn, which resemble eacli other very mueli in jjoint ol' sizi-. ihe 
nature and extent of their trade, and the .''tate of tlioir pojiiilariou. 
From Falilafahra to Rasalc, two days. From Fahlafahra to .Vsfaka, 
two days. From Asfaka to Band, one day towards tlie we st. From 
.\sfaka to Barak, three days. From Band to Kasri-band, one day. 
From Kasri-band to Kia, four days. From Mansuria to Thbaran 
al'out fifteen days. 

Tubaran [Tdnin] is near* Fahraj, M’hich belongs to ICinniin. It 
is a well fortified town, and is situated on the banks of a river ol the 
same name (Tubaran), whicli are cultivated and fertile. From hence 
to Fardan, a commercial to\vn, the onxuruns of whicli are well popu- 
lated, four days. Kirkuyan lies to the west of Fardan, on the road 
to Tubaran. The country is well populated and is very fertile. 'I'he 
vine grows here and divers sorts of fruit trees, but palms arc not to 
be found. From Tubaran to Mustah,* a town iu the midst ol the 
desert, where many camels and sheep are bred, three days. From 
Tubaran to Multan, on the borders of Sind, ten days. 

Multan is close upon India ; some authors, indeed, place it in that 
country. It equals Mausura in size, and is called “ the house of 

* [“ Maska,’' Bod. MS.] 

C 


voi.. 1. 
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.old ” Tl.ero is an idol here, which is highly Tcnerated by the 
Indians, who come on pilgrimages to visit it from the most distant 
parts of the country, and make offerings of valuables, ornaments, 
and immense quantities of perfumes. This idol is surrounded by 
its servants and slaves, who feed and dress upon the produce of these 
rich offerings. It is in the human form with four sides,' and is 
sitting upon a seat made of bricks and plaster. It is entirely covered 
with a skin like red morocco, so that the eyes only are visible. Some 
maintain that the interior is made of wood, but others deny this. 
However it may be, the body is entirely covered. The eyes are 
formed of precious stones, and upon its head there is a golden crown 
set with jewels. It is, as we have said, square, and its arms, below 
the elbows, seem to bo four in number. The temple of this idol is 
situated in tho middle of Multan, in the roost frequented bazar. It 
is a dome-shaped building. Tlio upper part of the dome is gdded, 
and the dome and tho gates arc of great solidity. The columns are 
very lofty and tho walls coloured. Around the dome are tho dwell- 
ings of the attendants of tlio idol, and of those who live upon the 
produce of that worship of which it is the object. There is no idol 
in India or in Sind which is more highly venerated. The people 
make it the object of a pious pilgidmagc, and to obey it.is a law. So 
far is this can-ied, that, when iicighboiiriDg princes make war against 
the country of Jlulten, cither for tho purpose of plunder or for 
ciirrying off the idol, the priests have only to meet, threaten the 
nggiessors with its anger and predict their destruction, and the 
assailants at once renounce their design. Without this fear the 
town of Jilulten would be destroyed. It is not surprising, then, that 
the inhabitants adore the idol, exalt ita power, and maintain that its 
pi'e.sence secures divine protection. Being ignorant of the name of 
tho man who set it up, they content themselves with saying that it 
is a wonder. Multan is a large city commanded by a citadel which 
has four gates and is surrounded by a moat Provisions are abundant, 
and the taxes arc light, so that the people are in easy circumstances. 
It beam tho name of “ tho house of gold Fnrkh,” because Muham- 
mad bin Yusuf, brother of Hajjaj, found forty bahars of gold (a 


> [“ Elie eat de forme hnmolne et & qnatre c^t£s.*’ — JmiUrU"] 
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bahar weighs 333 minas*) concealed there in a house. Farkh and 
Bahar have the same signification. TIjc environ.s of tliis city are 
watered by a little river wliich falls into the Jlihran of Sind. 

At one mile from Multan is Jandiir [Jand-rud] — a collection of 
forts strongly built, very high, and well supplied with fresh water. 
The governor passe.s the spring time and his holidays here. Ibn 
Haukal states that in his time tlie governor used to go eveiy Friday 
from these cjistles to Multan mounted upon an elephant, according 
to an ancient usage. The gi'eater part of the population is ]\Iusul* 
man, so also is the judicial authority and the civil administration. 

Sandur is situated three days’ journey south of l^Iultan. It is 
famous for its trade, wealth, sumpt\ious apparel, and the abundance 
which prevails on the tables of tlie inhabitants. It is considered to 
form part of India, and is situated on the banks of a river which 
falls into the Mihran above Samand. Going from ^lultAn towards 
the north there is a desert which extends as far as the castoni 
boundary of Tubaran. From Jlultin to the vicinity of ]\Iansura 
the country is occupied by a warlike race, called Nadlia. It 
consists of a number of tribes scattered about between Tubarim 
Makran, Multan, and Mausiira, like the Berber nomads. The 
Nadlias have jjcculiar dwellings, and marshes in which they take 
refuge, on the west of the Mihran. They posses.s excellent 
camels, and, particularly, a sort which they breed, called Karab. 
Tlii.s is belli iu high esteem in Khurasan and the rest of Pei-sia. 
It resembles tlie camel of Balkh and the female camel of Samar- 
kand, for it is of good teuiper and has two humps ; not like the 
camels of our countries, which liave only one. From Mausura to 
tlie confines of Nadha six days. From the confines of Xadha to 
the city of Kir [Kiz] about ten days. From Nadha to Ti'z, at the 
extremity of Maknin, sixteen days. The town which the Nadhas 
most frequent for buying, selling, and other mattei’s, is Kandail. 
Kir Kayan is a district known b}’ the name of Ail,* inhabited 
by Musulinans and other people dependant on the Nadhas of whom 

‘ [“Tlic niina is a weight of about two pounds. Oiir author in order to Ciplnin 
the meaning of fnrkh, employs the term bahkr, the value of which it is unfortunately 
difficult to determine.” — Jaubert.] 

* [“Not Abil. Our two MSS. agree in the o^thog^.^phy of thU name, which 
seems to bo of Turkish origin.” — Jauberl.'] 
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we l>ave just spoken. The country produces com, raisins, fruits, 
camejs, oxen, and sheep. It hears the name of Ail, because a man 
of that name conquered it (in ancient times), and laid the foundation 
of its prosperity. From Kandail to Mansura about ten days. 

Tlie towns of Khur Kakhlia, Kusa, and Kadira belong to Sind. 
The lust two are about equal in size, and carry on some trade with 
the Nadhas. On Tiibaran there are dependent — Mabyak, Kir Kayan, 
Siira, Fardan, Kasluran, and Masuijan. Between Tubaran and Man- 
sura tlicre are vast deserts, and on the north, towards Sijistdn, there 
arc countries which aro equally barren, and which are difficult of 


access. 

Masurian is a well-peopled commercial town, surrounded with 
villages, and built upon the banks of the river of Tubaran, from 
which towm it is forty-two miles distant. From Masurjan to Darak- 
yarmina, 141 miles is the computed distance. From Darak-yamuna 
to Firabuz or Firabus, 175 miles. 

Tlie countries of India which touch upon Sind are — Mamhal, 
Kanibaya, Sahara, Khabirun, Sindan, Masuya, Saimur, and the mari- 
tinie isles of Aubkin, Mand, Kulam-Mali, and Sindan. The towns 
of India are very numerous ; among them may be mentioned 
Manilial, Kambaya, Sahara, Asawal, Janawal, Sind&i, Saimur, Jdn- 
dur, Sandur, Rumala ; in the desert : Kalbata, Aughasht, Nahrwdra, 
and Lahilwar. 

Mamhal is by some numbered among the cities of India; by 
others among those of Sind. It is situated at the extremity of the 
desert which stretches between Kambaya, Debal, and Banla. It 
is a town of moderate importance on the route of travellers pass- 
ing from Sind to India. But little trade is carried on here. The 
environs are peopled, and produce small quantities of fruit; but 
there are numerous flocks. From hence to Mansiira, through Bania, 
is considered nine days. From Mamhal to Kambaya, five days. 

Kambaya stands three miles from the sea, and is very pretty. It 
is well kno\vn as a naval station. Merchandise from every country 
is found here, and is sent on from hence to other countries. It is 
placed at the extremity of a bay, where vessels can enter and cast anchor. 
It is well supplied with water, and there is a fine fortress erected by 
the government of India to prevent the inroads of the inhabitanta of 
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the island of Kish. From Karabaya to the isle of Aubkin, two«and- 
a-half days’ sail. From Aubkin to Dobal, two days. Kambaya 
is fertile in wheat and rice. Its mountains produce the Indian 
kana. The inhabitants are idolaters (Buddhists). From hence to 
the island of Mand, the inhabihints of which are thieves, the passage 
is six miles. To Kuli on the shore, silso six miles ; and to Subiira, 
about five days. 

Subara is situated one-and-a-half mile from the sea. It is a popu- 

% 

lous, busy town, and is considered one of the entrepots of India. 
They fish for pearls here. It is in the vicinity of Bam, a small 
island, on which some cocoa-nut trees and the costus grow. From 
Subara to Sindan is considered five days. 

Sindan is a mile-and-a-half from the sea. It is populous, and the 
people are noted for their industry and intelligence. They are rich 
and of a warlike temper. The town is large, and has an extensive 
commerce both in exports and imports. East of Sindan there is an 
island nearing the same name and dependent on India. It is largo 
and well cultivated, and the cocoa-nut palm, kana, and rattan grow 
there. 

Saimur, five days from Sindan, is a large well-built town. Cocoa- 
nut trees grow here in abundance ; henna also grows here, and the 
mountains produce many aromatic plants, which are exported. 

Five miles by sea (from Kulam Mali) lies the island of Mali, 
which is largo and pretty. It is an elevated plateau, but not verj’ 
hilly^ and is covered with vegetation. The pepper vine grows in 
this island, as in Kandarina and Jirbatan, but it is found nowhere 
else but in these three places. It is a shrub, having a trunk like 
that of the vine ; the leaf is like the convolvulus, but longer ; it 
bears grapes like those of the Shabuka, each bunch of which is 
sheltered by a leaf which curls over when the fruit is ripe. TVliite 
pepper is what is gathered as it begins to ripen, or even before. Ibn 
Khurdadba states that the leaves curl over the bunches to protect 
them from the rain, and that they return to their natural position 
when the rain is over — a surprising fact! 

Kambaya, Subdra, Sindan, and Saimur form part of India. The 
last named belongs to a country whose king is called Bolhara : his 
kingdom is vast, well-peopled, commercial, and fertile. It pays 
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hoavy taxes, so that the king is immensely rich. Many aromatics 
and perfumes are produced in this country. 

Tlio name (or rather the title) of Balhara means king of kings. 
It is hereditary here as in other parts of the country, where, when a 
king ascends a throne ho takes the name of his predecessor and 
transmits it to his heir. This is a regular custom from which these 
people never depart. Tliere is the same rule with the kings of 
Nubia, Zanj, Ghana, Persia, and in the Roman empire, in respect of 
the hereditary descent of names. The work of ’Ubaidu-lloh Ibn 
Khurdadba contains a passage concerning this which is worth quo- 
tation : — “ Kings,” he says, “generally liear hereditary titles, — thus 
those of China have been called Baghbugh (or Baghbun) for cen- 
turies, and the title descends in regular order. Among the kings of 
India there are the Balhara, Jaba, Tafir, Hazr [Juzr] ’Abat, Dumi 
[Rahmi] and Kamrun. These names are taken only by the prince 
who reigns over the province or country, no other has any right to 
assume them, but whoever reigns takes the name. Among the 
Turks, the Tibetans, and the Khazars, the king is called Khak^, but 
among the Khizlij he takes the title of Khai Khuya which is here- 
ditary. In the Ranali the kings are called Fanjab. In the Roman 
empire they take the title of Csesar, which descends upon all those 
who wield the supreme power. Among the Aghzaz they are called 
Shai Shd, or king of kings, a ti tle hereditary like the rest. Finally, 
among the Persians they are called E^ra [Chosroes]. Among the 
people who dwell in the Sudan the names of the kings are derived 
from their countries, — thus the ruler of Ghana is called Ghana, the 
Icing of Kaugba is called Eaugha. But enough upon this subject.’* 

Among the towns of India comprised in the present section are 
Ehfibirun and Asawal, both of them populous, commercial, rich, 
industrious, and productive of useful articles. At the time we write, 
the Musulmans have made their way into the greater part of these 
countries and have conquered them. Please God we will hereafter 
describe those which are on their frontiers and some others. 


Eighth Section.— The present section contains a description of 
part of the coast of India, comprising Baruh [BaruchJ, Sindapur, 
Bana [Tdnna], Eandarina, JirbatAn, Ealkiy^, Luluvr^ Euija, 
Samandirun, — and in the interior of the country, Dulaka, JaniwaL 
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Nalirwira, Kandahar, Kumala, Kalbata a,>d Aghushta, o.i tl.o 
borders of the deserts ; Kabul, Khawis. Hasak, Mundas, Mad.yar, 
Tatta, Dadah [D,nrh], Manibar [Malabar], Malwa, Niyfisat, Atrasa, 
Nija, Kaslmiir the Lower, Maidara, Kannut, Kashmir the Upper, 
Kanauj Rasti'ma, and the islands of tlie Indian Sea, Malian, Balbak, 
Tarwaklij, Masnaha and Samandar. We shall describe all those 
countries without omitting anything remarkahle or curious that they 

may afford. _ 

Baruli [Barucli, Broach] is a large handsome town. wcU-built of 

bricks and plaster. The inhabitants are rich and engaged m trade 
and they freely enter upon speculations and distant expeditions. ^ 
is a port for tlie vessels coming from China, as it is also for t lose o 
Sind. From benco to Saimur is considered two days’ journey, and 
to Nalirwaru eight days through a flat country where they travel in 
carriages on wheels. In all Nahnvara and its environs tl.erc is 
no other mode of travelling except in charioU drawn hy oxen iindei 
the control of a driver. Tliese carriages are fitted ivith harness and 

traces, and are used for the carriage of goods. 

Between Barih and Nahrwara there arc two toivns, one called 
Haniiwal (or Janawal), the other Diilaka. They are about eiiiiiil in 
size, and are somewhat less than a day’s journey distant from cacl. 
other. DMaka is on the hanks of a river which flows into the sea, 
foming an ostuai?. on the west of which stands the town of Baruh. 
(the name of which is also pronounced Barus), Both these towns 
stand at the foot of a chain of mountains which lie to tho north and 
which are called Undaran,* they are of a white colour approaching 
to yellow. The kana grows here as wcU as a few cocoa nnt tiecs. 
In the vicinity of Hanawal (or Janawal) stands the town of Asawal, 
which is very much like the other two both in size and m the con- 
dition of its population. A good trade is carried on m all thiee 

Nalirwaia is governed by a great prince who hears the title 
Bolhara. He has troops and elephants ; he worships the idol 
Buddha ; wears a crown of gold upon his head, and dresses in nch 
stuffs. He rides a good deal on hoi-seback, but especially once a 
week when he goes out attended only hy women, one hundred in 

! is the old name of Ahmadabad. Bird’s Goierat, IS7. 
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number, richly clad, wearing lings of gold and silver upon their feet 
and hands, and their hair in curls. They engage in various games 
and in sham fights, while their king marches at their head. The 
ministers and tlie commanders of the troops never accompany the 
king except when he marche.s against rebels, or to repulse encroach- 
ments made upon his territories by neighbouring kings. He hag 
uuiiiorous elephants, and these constitute the chief strength of his 
army. His power is hereditary, so also is his title Balhara, which 
signifies king of kings. The town of Nahrwara is frequented by 
large numbers of Musulman traders who go there on business. 
They are honourably received by the king and his ministers, and 
find protection and safety. 

The Indians are naturally inclined to jtistice, and never depart 

from it in their actions. Their good faith, honesty and fidelity to 

their engagements are well known, and they are so famous for 

these qualities that people flock to their country from eveiy side ; 

heime the country is flourishing and their condition prosperous. 

Among other characteristic marks of their love of truth and horror 

of vice, the following is related When a man has a right to 

demand anytliing of another, and he happens to meet him, he has 

only to draw a circular line upon the ground and to make his 

debtor enter it, which the latter never fails to do, a^d the debtor 

cannot leave this circle without satisfying his creditor, or obtaining 
the remission of the debt. 


nie inhabitants of Nahrwara live upon rice, peas, beans, haricots, 
lentils, mush, fish, and animals that have died a nrtural death, for 
they never kiU winged or other animals. They have a great vene- 
ration for oxen, and by a privilege confined to the species, they 
inter them after death. When these animals are enfeebled by age, 

and are unable to work, they free them from all labour and provide 
them with food without exacting auy return. 

The ^ple of India burn their dead and do not raise tombs for 
em. When the king dies they constmet a rehicle of an appro- 
pnate aise, and raised about two palms above the ground. On this 
they place the bier surmounted by the crown, and the corpse, clad in 
M .ts funeral ornaments, being laid upon the bier, it is dragged by 
slaves all round the city. The head is uncovered and the hair 
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drags upon the -ground. This is done that every ono may see (the 
corpse), and a herald goes before uttering, in the Indian language^ 
words of which the following is the sense, — “ People I behold your 
king, so and so by name, son of so and so. Ho lived happily and 
mightily for so many years. He is no more, and all tliat ho pos- 
sessed has escaped from his hands. Notliing now remains to him 
and ho will feci no more pain. Remember, he has shown you the 
way which you must follow.” This being said, when all the cere- 
monies are concluded, they take the corpse to the place where tlie 
bodies of kings are burnt, and commit it to the flames. These 
people do not grieve and lament very much on these occ<asion!i. In 
all the countries of Hind and Sind there are Jlusulraans and they 
l^ury their dead secretly by night in their houses, but like the 
Indians they do not give way to long lamentations. 

In the country of the Balhara concubinage is permitted with all 
persons except married women. Thus a man may have intercourse 
with his daughter, his sister, or his aunts, pro\’ided they be un- 
married. 

Opposite the sea-port town of Bardh lies the island of Mullan, 
which produces pepper in large quantities, and is two days journey 
from Sindan. From Sindan to Balbak is also two days. Balbak 
produces cocoa nuts, figs, bananas, and rice. It is here that vessels 
change their courses for the different islands of India. From 
hence to the place called Great Abyss they reckon two days. From 
the island of Balbak to that of Sarandib is one day or more. 


From the town of Baruh, along the coast, to Sindabur four days. 
Sinddbur is situated on a great gulf where ships cast anchor. It 
is a commercial town, and contains fine buildings and rich bazars. 
From hence to Bana [Tanna] upon the coast four days. 

Bana [Tunna] is a pretty town upon a great gulf where vessels 
anchor and from whence they set sail. In the neighbouring moun- 
tains the kana and tabashir grow. The roots of the kana which are 
gathered here are transported to the east and to the west. The 
tabushir is adulterated by mixing it with ivory cinders, but the real 
article is extracted from the roots of the reed called sharki, as we 
have already said. From Bana [Tanna] to Fandarina' is four days 

* [“ Kandariaa” in p. 86.] 
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journey. Fiindarina is a town built at the mouth of a river which 
comes from Manibur [Malabar] where vessels from India and Sind 
cast anchor. The inha))itants are rich, the markets well supplied, and 
tnulo flourishing. North of thi.s town there is a very high mountain 
covered with trees, villages, and flocks. The cardamom grows here, 
and forms the stiple of a considerable trade. It grows like the 
grains of hemp, and the grains are enclosed in pods. From Fanda- 
n'na to Jirbatan, a jmpulous town on a little river, is five days. It 
is fertile in rice and grain, and supplies provisions to the markets 
of Sanuidib. Pepper grows in the neighbouring mounhiins. From 
Jirbatan to Sanji and Kaikjisiir two days. These are maritime 
towns near to CMich other ; the neighbourhood produces rice and com. 
From hence to Kilkayun one day. From Kilkayan to Lulu and to 
Kanja one day. Tlio vicinity is fertile in rice and wheat, and pro- 
duces sapan wood abundantly. The growth of this tree resembles 
that of the oleander. Cocoa nut trees abound. From Kanja to 
Samandiir thirty miles. 

Sainandar is a large to^vn, commercial, and rich, where there are 
good profits to bo made. It is a port dependant upon Kanauj, king 
of this country. It stands upon a river which comes from the 
country of Kashmir. Rice imd various grains, especially excellent 
wheat, are to be obtained here. Aloe wood is brought hither fi'om 
the country of Kurnnit [Kamrup?] 13 days’ distance, by a river of 
which the waters are sweet. The aloe wood which comes from 
this country is of a superior quality and of a delicious perfume. It 
grows in the mountains of Karan. One day’s sail from this city 
there is a large island well peopled and frequented by merchants of 
idl countries. It is four days distant from the island of Sarandfb. 
To the north, at seven days’ distance from Samandar, is the city of 
Kashmir the inner, celebrated throughout India, which is under the 
rule of Kanauj. From Kashmir to Kanmit four days. From 
Kashmir to Kanauj about seven days. This is a- fine commercial 
city which gives its name to the king of the country. It is built 
upon the banks of a large river which falls into the Musala.’ 

This river Musala is called by the author of the Book of Marvels, 
the Kiver of Perfumes. It rises in the mountains of Kdran, washes 

* 
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the walls of the town of Asnind, passes the foot of the mountain of 
Luniya, then hy the tow-n of KQkayan. and at length falls into the 
sea. Many aromatics are produced upon its banks, as its name 
indicates. Between Rasnand and Kashmir the outer, there are four 
days ioumey. Kashmir is reckoned among the number of the most 
celebrated cities. Its inhahitanto war ivith the infidel IHirks, and 
they often suffer injury from the Khi.ilji Turks. Atrasa, which 
stands upon the hanks of the Indian Ganges,' is four days journey 
from Kashmir the outer. It is large, well-hufft, weU watered, and 
one of the strongest places of Kanauj, the limits of which extend as 
far as Kabul and Lahawar. The Kanauj is a king who has numer- 
ous armies under his command, a vast empire and a great number 
of elephants ; no king in India has so many. His PO^'^er^^d tos 
wealth are great, and his armies formidable. From Atrasa to Ya^t 
[Benares?], a large city, also on the hank of the Ganges, five days 
From thence to Madiar on the Ganges seven days. is is a no 
commercial town, populous, and surrounded by numerous villages^ 
From thence to Nahrwara on the west bank of the ^ges, m 
-which we have already spoken, seven days. From a ar e 
city of Malwa five days. 

Malwa is a pleasant town, and much frequented. It is sm- 

rounded with many viUages, buUdings. and farms 
number of its dependencies are Dadh (Darh) and Tata. From 

Malwa to Dadh four days. From Dadh to Tata two days. or 
is a country which joins- the latter. From Moridas to Tata three 

^^Moridas, a commercial town, is a very strong plane, ^oned by 
the troops of Kabul. It is situated on the decUvity of a very high 

mountain, on which grow the kana and khaizu^. 

Kandahar is a city built in the mountains of which we have just 
spoken, eight days' journey from Mortdas, and the road from one 

place to th! other passes over the mountains. It is a 

town, and weU-peepled. The inhabitants are remarl^le for &e 

manner in which they allow their beards to gro^ f 

are large and very thick, and hang down to their knees. This has 

1 r^\ 

a [■' Tramlated mnjecturaUy. for the word is waiituig.'WosSrrt.] 
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given rise to a proverbial saying. They are stout in person, and 
wear the Turkish costume. The country produces wheat, rice, 
various grains, sheep, and oxen. They eat sheep which have died a 
natural death, but not oxen, as we have already observed. From 
Kandahar to Nahrwara is five days’ journey in carriages. The 
people of Kandahar are often at war with those of Kabul, which is 
an Indian city, largo and well built, bordering upon Tukharistan. 
The mountains produce excellent aloe wood, and the neighbourhood 
supplies cocoa nuts and myrobolans, which grow in the hills, and of 
that sort which is called Kabuli, from this town. In the lowlands 
saffron is largely cultivated, and is the object of a large export 
trade. It is a hazardous crop, depending upon the state of the 
atmosphere. The city of Kandahar is defended by a very strong 
citadel built upon a scarped rock, and is accessible by one road 
only. It is inhabited by Musulmans, and there is a quarter in 
which the infidel Jews dwell. No king can take the title of Shdb 
until ho has been inaugurated at Kabul. According to an ancient 
law, the assumption of power must be made in that city, hence it is 
resorted to from foreign and very distant countries. In the fertile 
lands of Kabul a good deal of indigo is cultivated of the very best 
quality, it has a great repute, and is the object of a great trade. 
Cotton cloths are also made here, and are exported to China, 
Khurasan, and Sind. There are some well-known iron mines in the 
mountains of Kabul. The metal is of a grey colour, and veined— it 
becomes very sharp. 

Arzalan, Khawas, and Ediibar are dependencies of Kibul, with 
divers villages and fortified places. From Kabul to Khawds four 
days. From Khawas to Hasak five days. From Hasak to Kabul, 
through a tolerably level country, three days. From Kdbul to 
Ralbata four days. Kalbata and Bumala are on the borders of 
the desert which separates Multan from Sijistan. They are botii 
towns of middling size, inhabited by Sindians, Indians, and a few 
natives of Sijistan. They produce wheat, rice, and fruits in small 
quantities. The drinking water is obtained from fountains and 
wells. Cotton cloths are made here, and sold in the country tound. 
At the east of Multdn is the town of Aughasht, four days’ journey 
from Kandahar, and the same from Multan. A small quantity of 
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kaua grows in tlie enwons. The inliabitants are few but rich. 
Prom Augbasht to Kiimala ten days. From Rumala to Kalbata 
three days. From Augbasht to Sandur three days. 

This is the sum of what we had 'o say about the country com- 
prised in the present Section. As to the maritime portion, what wo 
have already said about the islands seems sufficient. Nevertheless, 
it is well to know that, starting from the island of Sarandib, of 
which we have spoken under the first climate, with the intention of 
gaining the continent by the shortest course, Jirbdtan* is the place 
to land at, for this is but little more than half a day’s sail. It it is 
necessary to go towards the east, the landing must be made at 
Kaikasar, or at the foot of the mountain of tJmri, which is very 
high, stretches towards the north, and forms a large reef in the sea. 
From this reef to Sarandib is about four days. All this weU-kno^vn 
mountain is covered with sapan wood, which is exported. The root 
of the sapan quickly soothes the pain caused by the bite of serpents. 

> [This name is written “ Jirbatlm,- aad *■ Jirbahm*' previously.] 
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IX. 

ASA'RU-L BILA'D 

OF 

ZAKARI'YA AL KAZWfNr. 


Z.ikartva son of ^^ullAmmad son of Mah/nud is sumamed 
% 

Kazwiiu, from tlio town of Kazwhi orKasbin in Persia, where he 
was born. He was not a traveller, but compiled his works from 
tlic writings of Istakhri, Ibn Haukal, and others, whom he re- 
gularly cites as liis authorities. His works were written just 
after the middle of the thirteenth century, about 6()1 a.h. (126J1 
A.o.) according to Casiri, or 674 (1275 A.D.) according to Haji 
Khalfa. He has bc6n called the Pliny of the East. He was 
author of the work called ’Ajdibu-l Mahhlukat wa Qharuihu-l 
MaujuddU “Wonders of things created, and marvels of things 
existing,'”' also of the Asdru-l Bihid wa Akhhdi'U-V Ihcid^ “Mo- 
numents of countries, and memoirs of men." A few extracts 
have been taken from the last work, containing matter derived 
from other sources than the books previously quoted. 

M. Reinaud, in his introduction to Aboulfeda, ascribes to Kazwini 
the authorship of the work called "'Ajaiha-l huldan^ “Wonders of 
Countries.” He found the contents of this work to be in the main 
identical with those of the Asaru-I bilad, but containing more bio- 
graphical notices. This opinion is confirmed by a short Persian 
account of a work called “ Bahru-1 buldan,” which is amonjr Sir 
H. Elliot’s MSS., and seems to have been written expressly for 
him. There is no copy of the work itself among the MSS., 
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though Sir H. Elliot must onoe have had one in his possession. 
The notice says, “ The Bahru-1 buld^in is not a distinct work, but 
is a Persian translation of the Asaru-l BilAd \va Akhbaru-l Ibad, 
■well known in the world by the name ’Ajaibu-1 buldan, written 
in Arabic by Zakariya bin Muhammad Kazwini” It is curious, 
however, that the 'Ajtiibu-l buldani is frequently quoted by 
Kazwini in the A'saru-1 bilad, as being the work of Mis’ar 
bin Muhalhil, — a traveller wlm went to China and India 
about 331 A.H. (942 a.d.). Several instances of this will bo 
found in the following extracts. It is hard to believe that 
Kazwini thus quoted his own work, or that lie would refer 
the authorship of his own book to another person. If then, 
Kazwini is really the author of a work called ‘’Ajaibu-l buldun, 
it is onl}* reasonable to conclude that he adopted the title of his 
predecessor's work. Mis'ar bin Muhalhil is quoted by Yakut 
in his great Dictionary, and the fragments which he and Kaz- 
wini preserved have been selected and published with a Latin 
translation by M. Kurd de Schloezer.^ There is another Persian 
translation of the Asaru-l bilad among Sir H. Elliots MSS., 
bearing the title “ Sairu-1 bil^id.” This MS. is called an 
“abstract,” and was copied, and perhaps “abstracted,” expressly 
for Sir H. Elliot, from a copy in the possession of Mr. J. 
Bardoe Elliott. Tlie articles relating to India are given in full, 
but the others are greatly abbreviated. This work is said to 

be verv scarce. 

% 


Extbacts. 

Kt/LAM. — A large city in India. Mis’ar bin Muhalhil, who visited 
the place, says that he did not see eitlier a temple or an idol there. 
When their kdiig dies the people of the place choose another from 
China. There is no physician in India except in this city. The 
buildings are curious, for the pillars are (covered -vvitli) shells from 

* The title i& a favourite one. Mas’udi cites the work of A1 Juliiz, “Kitibu-1 amsir 
wa 'Ajaibu-l buld&n” {Book ix.) antf page 21. 

* Beinaud : Abcul/eda, cxlxii. Mem. tur r Itide, p. 23. 
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tho backs of fishes The inhabitants do not eat fish, nor do they 
slaughter animals, but they eat carrion. They man\ifacture claj 
vessels, wluch are sold in our cities like those of China, but they 
are not the same, because the clay of China is harder than that of 
Kulam, and bcjirs tho firo better. Tlie vessels of Rulam are 
blackish, but those of China are whiter than all others, lliere are 
places here whore the teak tree ^ows to a very great height, 
exceeding even a hundred cubits. Brazil wood, ratans, and kana 
also grow here in abimdance. Rhubarb grows here, tho leaves of 
which are tlie Sazajud Hindi, Indian leaf, and are held in high 
esteem as a medicine for tlio C3'es. They bring here various sorts 
of aloe wood, camphor, and frankincense. Aloe wood is also 
brought hither from the islands beyond the equator, where no one 
hiis ever gone and seen the tree. Water comes into it from tho 
noilh. There is a mine of j’cllow sulphur hero, and a mine of 
coi)per, tho condensed smoke of which makes excellent vitriol. 

IHuLT.ix. — [Kaziciui quotes htahhri at some length, but gives aJdi- 
lional parfienJars from other icritcrs.] Mis’ar bin Muhalhil says that 
it is the last city of India bordering on China.* It is a large 
Ibitificd and iniprognable city, and i.s held in high esteem by the 
Hindus and Chinese, for it contains a temple which is for them 
a place of worship and pilgrimage, as Mecca is for tho Muham- 
madans. The inhabitants are Musulraans and infidol.s, but the 
government is in the hands of the former. The infidels have a 
largo temple there and u gi-eat idol (biuld). Tlie chief mosque is 
near this temple. Islam prevails there, and its orders and interdicts 
are obeyed. All this is related by ]\Iis’ar bin Muhalhil o o o -piie 
same author saj's that the summit of the temple is 300 cubits [zara’], 
and tho height of the idol is 20 cubits. Tho hoiLses of the servants 
and devotees arc around the temple, and there are no idol worshippers 
in Multan besides those who dwell in these precincts [kasr 
Tlie ruler of Multan doe.s not abolish tliis idol, because ho takes the 
large offerings which are brought to it, and disburses certain sums 

‘ [Tliu truislalor in tlic Sairu-l bilad very rarely departs from his text, but he 
observes in this article that a good deal has been written in many books about 
Multan which is not accurate, and that Mukan is not near China, unless there be 
some olhei Ui.ui the well-known town of that name.] 


] o o o 
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to the att?nd£mta for their maintenance. When the Indians make 
an attack upon the town, the Musiilmdns bring out the idol, and 
when tlie infidels see it (about to be) broken or burnt, they retire. 
Ibnu-l Fakih says that an Indian came to this idol, and placed upon 
his head a crown of cotton, daubed with pitch ; he did the saTno with 
his fingers, and having set tiro to it he staid before tlio idol until it 
was bumU 

Saim^b. — A city of Hind near the confines of Sind. Tlie people 
are very beautiful and handsome, from being bom of Turk and 
Indian parents. There are Musulmans, Christians, Jow’s, and FHre- 
worshippers there. The mercihandizc of the Turks is conveyed 
hither, and the aloes c«alled Saimuri arc named from this place. 
The temple of Saimur is an idol temple, on the summit of a high 
eminence, under the charge of keepers. Tliere are idols in it of 
turquoise and baijadak,* which are highly venerated. In the city 
there are mosques, Christian churches, synagogues, and Fire 
temples. Tlie infidels do not slaughter animals, nor do they eat 
flesli, fish, or eggs; but there are some who will eat animals that 
have fallen down precipices, or that havo been gored to death, but 
they do not eat those that have died a natural death. This informa- 
tion has been derived from Mis’ar bin Muhalhil, author of the 
’Ajaibu-1 buldan, who travelled into various countries and recorded 
their wonders. 

SojwXt. — A celebrated city of India, situated on the shore of the 
sea, and washed by its waves. Among the wonders of that place 
was the temple in which was placed the idol called Somnsit. This 
idol was in the middle of the temple without anything to support it 
from below, or to suspend it from above. It was held in tho 
highest honour among the Hindus, and whoever beheld it floating 
in the air was struck with amazement, whether he was a Musultnan 
or an infideL The Hindus used to go on pilgrimage to it whenever 
there was an eclipse of the moon, and would then assemble there to 
the number of more than a hundred thousand. They believed that the 
souls of men used to meet there after separation from the body, and 
that the idol used to incorporate them at its pleasure in other bodies, 
in accordance with their doctrine of transmigration. The ebb and 

• [A 6ton« like a ruby.] 
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flow of the tide was considered to bo the worship paid to the idol by 
the sea. Kverything of the most precious was brought there as 
oficrings, and the temple wes endowed with more than 10,000 
villages. There is a river (the Ganges) which is held sacred, 
between '..Inch and Somnat the distance is 200 parasangs. They 
used to bring the water of this river to Somndt every day, and 
wash the temple with it. A thousand brahmans were employed in 
worshipping the idol and attending on the visitors, and 500 damsels 
sung and danced at the door— all these were maintained upon the 
endowments of the temple. The edifice was built upon fifty-six 
pillars of teak, covered with lead. The shrine of the idol was dark, 
but was lighted by jewelled chandeliers of great value. Near it 
was a chain of gold weighing 200 mans. When a portion (watch) 
of the night closed, this chain used to be shaken like bells to rouse a 
fresh lot of brahmans to perform worship. TYhen the Sultan Taminu-d 
Daula Mahmud bin Subuktigin went to wage religious war against 
India, he made great efiforts to capture and destroy SomnAt, in the hope 
that the Hindus would then become Muhammadans. He arrived there 
in the middle of Zi-1 k’ada, 416 a.h. (December, 1025 a.d.). The 
Indian.s made a desperate resistance. They would go weeping and 
crying for help into the temple, and then issue forth to battle and 
fight till all were killed. The number of the slain exceeded 60,000. 
The king looked upon the idol with wonder, and gave orders for the 
seizing of the spoil, and the appropriation of the treasures. There 
were many idols of gold and silver and vessels set with jewels, all 
of which bad been sent there by the greatest personages in India. 
The value of the things found in the temples of the idols exceeded 
twenty thousand thousand dinArs.' When the king asked his com- 
panions what they had to say about the marvel of the idol, and of 
its staying in the air without prop or support, several ma i n t ai n ed 
that it was upheld by some hidden support. The king directed a 
person to go and feel all around and above and below it with a 
spear, which he did, but met with no obstacle. One of the atten- 

* [The words as given in Wiistenfeld's edition are 
as translated in the Sairu-l BU&d j]/* y ji and Gademeister's 

Latio f ereibu has Ticies millena millia.” The enormous treasures founft at Somuht 
hare been a theme of wonder for all who hate written on that conquest*] 
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dants then stated his opinion that the canopy wus made of loadstone, 
and the idol of iroii and that the ingenious builder had skilfully 
contrived that the magnet should not exercise a greater force on 
any one side — hence the idol was suspended in the middle. Some 
coincided, others differed. Permission was obtained from the 
Sultan to remove some stones from the top. of the canopy to settle 
the point. "When two stones were removed from the summit the 
idol swerved on one side, when more were taken away it inclined 
still further, until at last it rested on the ground. 

Taifand. — An impregnable fortress upon the summit of a moun- 
tain in India, to which there is only one way of access. On the top 
of this mountain there is water, cultivated land, and all necessary 
food. Yaminu-d daula Mahmud bin Subuktigfn in the year 41 i 
A.H. (1023 A.D.) besieged it for a long time, but at length reduced 
its garrison to extremities. There were 500 elephants on the 
mountain. The garrison asked quarter, and it was granted, and 
the fortress was confirmed to its master on payment of tribute. 
The lord of the fortress presented many gifts to the Sultan, among 

which was a bird in the form of a dove. ^Vhen food containing 

% 

poison was presented to this bird, tears would fall from its eyes, and 
the tear drops were converted into stone, which stone being broken 
and placed upon a wound, it would heal up. This bird is found 
only in this place, and does not thrive elsewhere. 
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I. 

MUJMALU-T TAWARfKH. 

[A PORTION of this most interesting unique work was published 
by M. Rcinaud, in hie Fragments Arahes et Persans inedits 
rclaiif d I Inde^ from the MS. numbered 62 in the Biblioth^ue 
du Uoi at Paris. The MS. has been described in the Journal 
Asiatique at different times, by M Quatremere and M. Mohl, 
and it had been previously drawn upon by Anquetil Duperron 
and Silvestre de Sacy.] 

[The chapter published by M. Reinaud, with which we are 
hero concerned, was not written by the author of the Mujmal 
himself, but was borrowed by him from an older work, of which 
he thus speaks, — 1 have seen an ancient book of the Hindus 
which Abii S&lih bin Shu'aib bin Jdnii' translated into Arabic 
from the Hindw&ni language (Sanskrit). This work was trans- 
lated into Persian in 417 a.h. (1026 a.d.) by Abu-1 Hasan ’AU 
bin Muhammad al JiU,^ keeper of the library at Jurjan for a 
chief of the Dilamites. The book I saw was in the handwriting 
of the author, and bore the date above given. It is the 

‘ [Rcinaud's printed text had alJabolti,” hat Qaatrem^re, corrected itto*‘al 
JUi," {Jour. de$ Sav.y Jao. 16ol), that is aatire of JU&norGilan, S.W.,of the 
Caspian. Jdrjhn is to the east of the same sea.] 
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custom of the Hindu writers on philosophy to put speoches into 
the mouths of beasU and birds, as in the book Kalila \va 
Dimna, and accordingly many sucl» speeches are introduced 
into this book. I have here introduced the (account of tlie) 
origin of the kings and a sliort history of them, and 1 have 
copied it because it is not to be Ibund anywhere else — but God 
knows.'*] 

[The date of the original Arabic translation does not appear; 
it may or may not have been written before the work of Biladuri, 
but the “extracts’* relate to an ancient period, and more espe- 
cially to Sind, 80 that they come in most appropriately here at 
the beginning of the historical writings. The date of the Persian 
translation, and still more that of the Mujmal, would carry them 
onward to a later and less suitable position.] 

M. Reinaud is of opinion that the translated Sanskrit work 
was composed about the commencement of the Christian era, 
certainly long previous to the Raja Tarangini, and probably to 
the Maha-bharata ; and that the subsequent reputation of that 
poem threw the translated work into the shade. If so, it would 
go far to show that the Maha-bharata is, as Wolfe and Ileyue 
say of the Iliad, a collection of older poems already current; for 
there are many passages in Mujmalu-t Tawarlkh which are 
almost' verbatim the /same as they are at present preserved in 
the Mahd-bharata. Indeed, it might be said that the Maha- 
bharata was itself the work translated by the Arab, liad not 
animals been represented as the speakers. 

The learned Editor also thinks he has discovered in this ex- 
tract indications of the Brdhmanical influence being established 
over the Kshatriyas, at an epoch subsequent to the war between 
the P^ndavas and Kauravas. The inference, however, rests upon 
very questionable grounds, so questionable, indeed, that we are 
tempted to exclaim, as the pious Persian translator does at the 
end of each Indian fable recorded by him, “ God only knows the 
truth ! 

The author of the “Mujmalu-t Tawarlkh,’* says that his 
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father was the compiler of an historical work, and that he him- 
self had written a history of the Barmekides from their origin to 
their extinction. M. Quatremfere and M. Mohl say that his 
name is unknown, and give his pedigree as grandson of Miihallib 
bin Muhammad bin Shidi. He was a traveller; for he tells 
us that he had visited the tombs of Daniel, Ezekiel, and Jonaa, 
and certain ancient buildings in Persia and Babylonia. He 
informs us that he commenced his book a.h. 520 (a.d. 1126), 
during the reign of Sanjar, son of Malik Sh4h, Sultdn of the 
Saljukis, but he must have lived long after this, for he records 
an event of a.h. 689 (a.d. 1193.) 

His work is a chronological abridgment of universal history to 
the sixth century of the Hijri. He quotes several rare authori- 
ties and makes a critical use of them. lITie topic on which he 
appears to have exercised most of his researches is the history of 
Persia, on which subject he promises to write hereafter a more 
detailed account. He gives many curious and circumstantial 
details on geography, derived not only from books, but fiom his 
own personal observation. 

The Persian translation, which he quotes from Abii-l Hasan, 
is badly executed, being much too literal, and without r*uy pre- 
tensions to style ; and the same neglect of the most ordinary 
grace and embellishment has been observed in the author’s own 
composition, in the portions which are original. 

The authorities he quotes are the history of Tabari, the Sh^ih- 
n&ma, Garahasp-nima, Faramarz-n&ma, fiahman-n&ma, Kubh- 
pil-dandkn, Abu*l Muayyid Balkhi, Hamza Is&h&ni, and some 
others. 'He says that he quotes these in original, although they 
will be found to agree but little with one another, in order that 
his readers may know all that has been said upon the Subjects he 
discusses ; that he abridges their prolixities, and discards their 
quotations in verse; that if ever he quotes poetry, it is on 
account of its intrinsic excellence, or its peculiar adaptation to 
the subject he had to illustrate. 

“ The transactions of the kiiigrf of Persia,” he continues, “ are 
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the only ones which I propose to recount at length, becaase that 
country is placed in the centre of the universe, because it forms 
one quarter of the habitable globe, because it is the cradle of the 
human race, because it is the residence of the kings of the fourth 
climate, because other portions of the globe, such as China, India, 
Zanj, Arabia, Greece, and Turkislan are not to be compared to 
fran, nor is any other country, whether eaM, west, north, or 
south,— because, moreover, in reading the liistory of Persia, any 
one can at the same time -instruct himself respecting the state, 
position, peculiarities and marvels of other countries.’' 

This work, therefore, as far as it goes, may be considered an 
introduction to the History of Persia, and that the author com- 
pleted the entire work cannot be doubted, because he constantly 
alludes to the details which he has given in the subsequent part. 
The discovery of the complete work would be a matter of con- 
gratulation. It was at one time ti.e intention of M.M. Saint 
Martin and J. Mold to publish the Moimal with a commentary, 
and there is great cause to regret that the death of the former 

interrupted the project. 

The work, as at present preserved, consists of twenty-five 
chapters, of which many comprise merely chronological tables, 
snch as those of the Prophets, kings of Eiira, Arabs, Sfirnkuides, 
Bnwaihides, Ghaznivides, Saljdkiana, and Greeks, but enters into 
more particulars respecting the Hindd kings of India, the ancient 
kings of Persia, Muhammad, and the Khalifa, celebrated tombs, 
and" Muhammadan cities. Without the last chapter, which is 
missing, the Manuscript contains 305 folios.’ 


Extracts. 

HtsTOBY or THU Jats ANn Mkd8.-As an account of the Jats and 
Mods is given in the first part of the original work, I shall com- 
menoe mine by making them the subject of it. 


. See trois. a^r. Tonu^I. PP- 246-286. 

178,268-301,320-361. Le Livre det Sou, Tom. ijp- ^ ’ 

Tom. II. pp. 362, et »eq. Eemwid s ifam. «*r r/mfc, p. H. Q 
mire, wt Jour. dt$ SavontOf Jan. 1851. 
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1 0-1 

The Jate and Meds* are, it is said, descendants of Ham. They 
<l\velt ill Sind and (on the banks of) the river which is called Bahar* 
By the Arabs the Hindus are called Jats. The Mods held the ascen- 
dancy over the Juts, awl put them to great distress, which compelled 
them to take refuge on the other side of the river Pahan, but being 
aeeiLstomed to the use of boats, they used to cross the river and 
make attacks on the Meds, who wore owners of sheep. It so camo 
to pa.ss that the Jats enfeebled the Meds, killed many of them, and 
plundered their country. The Meds then became subject to the Jats. 

One of the Jat chiefs (seeing the sad state to which the Meds were 
le^luccMl) mjwle the people of his tribe understand that success was 
not constant; that there was a time when the Meds attacked the 
Jats, and harassed them, and that the Jats had in their turn done 
the same with the Meds, He impressed upon their minds the utility 
of lioth tribes K\dng in peace, and tlien advised the Jats and Meds to 
send a few chiefs to wait on king Dajushan [Duryodhana], son of 
Dahrat [Dhritarashtra], and beg of him to appoint a king, to whoso 
authority both tribes might submit. The result of this was satis- 
factor)', and his projiositioa was adopted. After some discussion 
they agreed to act upon it, and the empocor Dajushan nominated 
Ills siutcr Dussul [Duhsala], wife of king Jandrat [Jayadratha], a 
)K)werful prince, to rule over the Jats and Meds. Dassal went and 
look charge of the country and cities, the particulars of which and 
of the wisdom of the princess, are detailed n the original work 
But fur all its greatness, and riches and dignity, there was no brah- 
man or wise man in the country. She therefore wrote a long letter 
to her brother for assistance, who collected 30,000 brahmans from 
all Hindustan, and sent them, with all their goods and dependents, 
to his sister. There arc several di ^cussions and stories about these 
bnihiuans in the original work. 

A long time passed before Sind became flourishing. The original 
work gives a long description of the country, its rivers and wonders, 
and mentions the foundation of cities. The city which the queen 
made the capital, is called Askaland.* A small portion of tbe 

‘ [See note la Appeodix on “ the Meds.”] 

> Thu u DO doubt the Ashkaadra of Pottia^ and oUiers. See aote in Appeadix. 
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country she made o\'tT to the Jats, and ap])oiijted one of them as 
tlieir chief; hl^ name was Judnit Similar arrangements were also 
made for tlie Mods. Iliis government continued for twenty and 
some* years, after which t)»e Bharuts lost j.ossession of the country, 
o o o o o o o 

Account of thc Fall of thiJ Pandavas and TIistory of 
BuAHMis.* — Injustice was tlie cause of the fall of the dynasty of tho 
Pandavas. Fortune had grown inditferent towards them, and they 
ended hy becoming tyrants. One day they carried otV the cow of a 
brahman, and were about to kill him, when tlie brahman warned them, 
and said, ■ i iiave read in books that the jnosjjerity ol the Pandavas 
will fall when they shall kill a bnihman for the sake of a cow — do 
not kill me." They did not heed him, hut killed both him and tho 
cow. Tliat hnihman had a son named Brahmin, a strong aud tall 
man, who dwelt upon a motmbiin. WlnTi he heard ot this netaiious 
business ho arose, anil said to hiuKself, I will go and bike away the 
sovereignty from the Pandavas, for they have killed a cow, (and) a 
bnilimun : the word.s of thc sage.s ciiunot prove false, so the time 
of thc fall of their dominion is come. Men laughed at him, but a 
j)arty assembled round him. He took a city, aud his power in- 
creased day by day, until ho had a large army; and he went on 
capturing cities until at length he reached the city of Ilatnii,^ which 
was the caj)itul. KuyjUiurat marched out to the battle, but was 
slain, and Braiimin assumed the sovereignty. MHierever he found 
any one of the race of the Pandavas he slew him. But a few 
e8cai)ed, who concealed their extraction, and employed themselves as 
butchers and bakers, or in similar enifts. Brahmin actpiired the 
whole of Hindustan. They say that a daughter of Bol [Nakda], 
son of Pandu, went to him, aud gave him such counsels as induced 
him to desist from slajdng the Pandavas. But ho put them all in 
prison until a large number, was collected*, when as a condition of 


jJi, ■ ■ ” An aud is a period of 16,000 years, or any number 

between three asd ten.] 

’ [This history is explained by the legend of Parasurkma, son of Jamadagni, called 
here Brahmin. Kdy&htrat is Khrtarirya; Fhsaf. Kasyapa; Sunhgh, the Muni 
Sunaka ; and the cow, Khmadhenu. — Reinaud’^ 

> [Hastinapur.] 
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their deliverance* he made them follow certain trades, so that no one 
would give their danghtera to them, or take theirs, or associate with 
them. Ho proclaimed this thronghout his dominions. Their posi- 
tion was lowered to such u degree, that they took to the occupation 
of musicians. It is said that the Hindu lute players belong to this 

family ; but God knows. 

History op Sonaou. — They say that Brahmin felt remorse for 
the slaughter of so many persons, and said, I substitute worship on 
the summit of a mountain for the slau^ter of men. One day a 
lirahman named Fasaf [Knsyapa] came to him and admonished him. 
Brahmin said, It is even so ; I myself repent, and I will now give 
this kingdom to thee. Fasaf said. It is no busine'ss of mine ; but 
Brahmin replied, Do thou receive it from me, and appoint some one 
over it by thy own authority. There was a servant named Sunagh, 
and him Fasaf seated on the throne. Brahmin then returned to the 
scene of his devotions. Sun%h practised justice and equity, and 
pursued a worthy course. The sovereignty remained in his family 
until fifteen kings bad sat upon the throne. Then they became 
tyrants, and the sovereignty departed from them. This was in the 
reign of Gustaef, king of Persia, It is said that in the life-time of 
this Gustusf, Bahman led an army to Hindustan and took a portion 
of it : as to the other parts every one (that could) seized a oomw. 
No one of the family (of Sunagh) retained any power. B ahman 
founded a city between the confines of the Hindus and the Turks, to 
which he gave the name of Kand^bfl, and in another place, which 
they call Budba, he founded a city which ho called Bahman-abdd. 
According to one account this is Monsura ; but God knows. At this 
time he returned to Persia, when ho received the news of the death 
of Gustasf, and assumed the crown. This account I found in this 
book, but I have not read it elsewhere. The mother of B ahman is 
said to havA been of Turk extraction ; but God knows. 

History of the Kinodou of KASHMfs and HIl. — It is said that 
Hal was the descendant of Sanjwdra, son of Jandrat and of the 

* [I bare generally followed M. Qnatremlre in bis ingenioos end critical emenda- 
tions of the version published by Reinaud, but it hardly seems necessary to change 
the verb jattan to zUian, as be proposed in this passage. His version ia " D leur 
asaigoa, pour vivre, diff^rents m^tien.*’ — Jour, dti Jan. 1851.] 
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daughter of King Dabrat. Ho inherited in HinduErtiH the dominion 
which had been occupied by Jandrat and Daseal and their deBcendante. 
He became a very important personage, and built a fine capital and 
several cities. His country was remarkable for the superior quality 
of the cloth that was manufactured there. The exportation of thib 
fabric, without the stamp of the king, was prohibited. This etamp 

was an impression of his foot ^vith saffron.* 

It happened that the wife of the king of Kashmir bought some of 
that cloth, and ha^'ing made up a dress of the same, she appeared 
before her husband, who at the sight of the stamp got jealous, and 
asked her whence she got the cloth, and what stamp was on it. 
His wife replied that she had bought it from a merchant The 
merchant was sent for, and the king made enquiries about it. The 
merchant said that the stamp On the cloth was an impression of king 
Hal’s foot.* On liearing this the kring of Kashmir swore he would 
go and cut off the foot of king Hifl. His Wazir observed,— 
*■ that place is the land of the bralimane, you will gain no victory 
there.” The king of Kashmir did not heed this advice, but marched 
out with his army. When Hal heard of the king of Kashmir’s in- 
tentions, he was alarmed ; he sent information to the brdhmans 
and told them the king of Kashmir’s threat, and said it behoved 
them therefore to throw obstacles in bis way. The brahmans 
offered up their prayers: and counselled him to have an eleph^t 
made of clay, and to have it placed in front of the battle-field. Ha 
did so, and when the king of Kashmir’s soldiers advanced- ^der 
their commander-in-chief, flames burst from the elephant and burnt 

many of them. , 

The king of Kashmir was then compeUed to aue for peace, (at t e 

conclusion of which.) Hal sent many presents to him. And the 

king of KaAmir. in order to fulfil his oath, cut off the leg of an 

image made of wax, and returned hy the river.* He was advised 


: tied as that of Miokakala in the Etja Taraagia, (11. . 

aad ft f«t pWa aa irportaat part ia aere^ oftsr I^a Sprea- 

ger-a Ma.'J, p. 318. Bdwarde’a Paipai, I. 394. Eemaada Mm 62. 


Alterth. II. 853. ^ %r t At m TThe 

» Todd, II. 239, 264. Irfing's Sucuuon of MahomU, 61 . L ^ 

“riTer" b darya, which Quatremfero cays oughts to he read Bca. 


word trsDfllated 
It bean both 
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not to proceed by water on account of its turbulence. In com- 
pliance with this advice ho travelled along the bank (s^il) until 
be reached a stage eome parasanga distant from the country of 
Kashmir, when the waters subsided.’ In that place ho built many 
houses and villages. The sea in Hindi is called Savandar’ (Samu- 
dra). Henco that place was called Savandi, and it exists to this (Jay. 
He also built temples and superb cities in many places. At length, 
intelligence of an enemy came to him from Kaslunir, he then re- 
sumed to his country, and suppressed his foes. Tho Government 
remained for a length of time in tne hands of his descendants, and 
all the Hindus were ol>edient to them. In the country of Sind there 
were throe kings, until at length the territory of the Hindus came 
under tho autliority of King Kafand, after he had by his valour 
subdued them. A brdhman had blessed him and said that the whole 
sovereignty should devolve uj)on him. 

History of Kino Kafand.*— This Kafand was not a Hindu, but 
through his kindly disposition and equity all became obedient to 
him. He made fine speeches and praised the Hindus and their 
country. He raised their hopes by his virtues, and realised them by 
his deeds. He was cotemporary* with Alexander the Greek. He 
had \Tsions, of which he asked the interpretation from a brahman, 
and ho sought peace from Alexander, to whom he sent his daughter, 
a skilful pUj-sician, a philosopher, and a glass vase.* In the Shah- 
nAma he is called Kaid tho Hindu. This story will also be related 


lacaningB, and the Litter view is supported b 7 the use of the word tdhU, coast; but it 

ts difficuU to coDcowe that the author supposed it possible to return to Kashmir 
by aea.] 

' [Sir H. Elliot introduced some slight emendations into the the text of this 
passage, which seem preferable to the words printed by Reinaud, and hsTO beea 


foUowed in the translation. The original words are J.>.L y 

j Elliot reads ^ 

^ “!* ^**“*®“ ^ Sumundur, mentioped in the ’Ajhibn-l 
MakhlQk&t, foi. 197, v. Mihrhn. [See BUbdurl and Chach-nkma, poj/.] 

» [Seo Thomas in Jour. S.A.S., 1865. Vol. I. p. 463.] 


* [QuatrLmhre’s emendation of for JjU is essenfiat] 
^ [See Mas'odi. Qiap. xitL] 
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in the life of Alexander. When the information of the brahman 
reached the Hindus,* Kafand sent a pen>on to Samid, his brother, 
directing him to go to Mansum with the ])ralmian, and expel Mahra* 
the Pereian from those places which Bahnian had conquered, and to 
erect idol temples in place of tire-templ(;s. Sainid called {to his 
assistance) Hal, king of Hindustan, and they marched against Mabra 
the Persian, and warred with him, until he fled into the city. For 
three yearn Mahra remained in the fortress, but when no prospect of 
success was left he ordered a tunnel to be dug. and tliey carried this 
(suhterraneous passage) to a place called Kiy^tasa. He then ordered 
posU to be fixed in the ground on the top of the fortress, and arms 
and helmets to be placed upon them, so that they looked like 
sentries. He then retired \rith the whole of his force through the 
tunnel, and marched towards the Turks, whose king gave him refuge. 
After some days crows perched upon the helmets, and the soldiers of 
Samid perceiving this the truth was made known. The gates wore 
then opened, and the people of the city described the departure of 
Mahra the Persian. So after the lapse of some years Samid retmiied 
victorious to his own country. Alexander came to India alter this 

transaction. 

After Kafand had departed his son Ayand ascended the throne, and 
he divided the country of Sind into four parts. One king he estab- 
lished at ’Askalandusa.^ Upon another ho bestowed the country of 
Zor to which Anj [Uch ?] is attached. Three other countries of the 
kingdom of Sdnid [Samid] he bestowed upon another.* Fourthly , 


,r. tv. ^ Should not brahman be read Bah- 

man ? “ When intelligence of (the conquests of) Bahman reached the Hindtis. J 
> [According to the Sh&h-nima the name of the br&hman, who interpreted Raid's 

“'AskalandOsa,” hut the name is generally accepted as “’Askaland,” or ‘‘’Askalan- 
dra,” and the termination ma has not been found elsewhere. May not the pass^c 
be read, “Ho established one king at'Askoland and SahV or may not even the 
last word signify “ end ihfti* (dependencies).] ^ 

* [The whole of this passage is ambiguous. The word '”^**^** “ 

here rendered “ three other countries," U rendered as " un troisi^me principaut6" by 
Beinaud.] 
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he consigned tlie countries of Hindustan, Nadama, and Lohdna 
fioparately upon another. This was after the time of Hal.* When 
the life of Ayand reached its limit, his son Eiigal became king. He 
reigned for some time, imtil one rose up against him and expelled 
him from the kingdom. Rasal (then) went southwards, and estab* 
lished himself there. Ho had two sons, one named Rawwal, and 
the younger Barkamarfs. 

Histoby of Raww.(l and BAHKAM^Rfs. — When Rasal died his 
eldest son Rawwal assumed the sovereignty. It happened that a 
certain king had a daughter of great intelligence. Wise and learned 
men had declared that the man who should marry this girl should 
become king of t)ie four climes.’ All the kings and princes of the 
Hindus souglit her, but no one pleased her except Barkamto, 
who was very handsome. Wlien Barkamdris brought her home 
liis brother said, as slio pleased you so does she please me. Then 
ho took the girl vrith her handmaids. Barkamdris said to himself 
*■ The (lauisel chose me for my wisdom and there is nothing better 
than wisdom.” So he gave himself up to study, and associated with 
the learned and the brahmans, till he reached such perfection that he 
had no crjual. 

Wlien the rebel who had expelled their father (Rasal) heard the 
story of the damsel, he said " Can they who do such things occupy 
such a position?” So he led an army and put Rawwal to flight. 
Rawwal with Ins brothers and nobles all went to the top of a moun- 
tain where a strong fortress had been buUt. Then they set guards 
on the summit and felt secure. But the enemy got possession of the 
mountain by stratagem, and besieged the fort, and was near upon 

taking it. Raww^ then sent to sue for peace, and his enemy said 

“ Send mo the girl, and let every one of your chiefs send a gbl. I wUI 
give tlie.so girls to ray officers,— then I will withdraw.” Raw^val 
was dejected, but ho had a wazfr, blind of both eyes, named Safar, 
of whom he enquired what was ro be done. He advised him to give 
up the women and save Ms life. He might then take measures 
against his enemy, but if ho lost Ms life what would be the good of 


* [Seo the account of the diTision of 
first chapter of the Chach-nhma, post.] 

* [The four quarters of the world.] 


Sind into four kingdoms os described in the 
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children ami wife, and riches. They resolved upon this course, but 
just at this juncture, Barkamdris came in. and after making his 
salutation, said, “ I and the king are sons of the same father ; if he 
will acquaint me with liLs opinion, it may be tliat I may be able to 
suggest something,-do not take my youth into consideration." So 
they infoi-med liim of the facts. He then s;ud, “It seems proper 
that I shmJd stake my life for the king : let an order be given for 
me to be dressed like a woman, and let all the ofTicei-s dress their 
sons in like manner as damsels, and let us each conceal a knife in 
our hair, and carry a trumpet also concealed ; then send us to tlie 
king. When we are brought before the king they will toll him that 
I am the damsel, be wiU keep mo for himself and give the others 
to his officers, men the king retires with me I will rip up his 
beUy with the knife and sound the trumpet. When the otlier youtlis 
hear tliis they wUl know that I liave done my work, and :bey must 
also do theirs. AU the officers of the army will tlms bo slain. You 
must bo prepared, and when you hear the trumpet, you must sally 
forth with your soldiers and we will extenninate the foe.” Rawwal 
was delighted and did aa was proposed. It succeeded, not one of 
the enemy’s horsemen escaped, all were slain and cast down from 
the mountain. Bawwal’s power increased. 


[The Wazir excites the hugs suspicions against BarbmMs, tcho 
feigns madness."} 

One day in the hot seaeon, Barka, nan's was wande ring l.arofoot 
about the city, and came to the gate of the king's palace. Meeting 
no hindrance he entered, and foundhis brother and the damsel sitting 
on a throne sucking sugar eaiio. MTien Eawavul saw lum ho ohsera'cd 
that there could be no porters at the gate, otherwise the poor mendi- 
cant would never have got in. Taking pity on him, ho gave him a 
bit of sugar cane. The mendicant took it, and picked up a pie^ of 
the sheU of the cane to scrape and clean it with Mhen he king 
saw that he wanted to clean the cane, he told the damsd to give 

him a knife. She rose and gave the knife “> 

cleaned the sugar cane with it, and craftUy watched un d the king 

was off his guard. Then he sprung upon him, and plungmg 
knife into his navel, ripped him up. After that he seized his feet 
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and dragged him from the throne. Ho next called the wazir and 
tho people, and seated liimself on the throne aiaid the plaudits of 
the jieople. He burnt tlie body of tho king, back the damsel 

and married her, and restored order. 

Tlien he called the wazir and said “ I know that it was you who 
counselled my brother in his dealings with me, but this was no fault 
nor is it blameable. It was God’s will that I should be king, so 
continue to govern the kingdom as you did for my brother.” Safar 
replied, “ You have spoken the truth, all that I did was for tlie good 
and advantage of your brother, not out of enmity to you. But I 
have now resolved upon burning myself, and cannot do as you desire. 
I was \\dlh your brother in life, and I will be with him in death.” 
Barkamans told him that he wanted him to write a book bn the 
duties of kings, on government and justice. Safar consented, and 
wrote the book, which is called “ Adahu-l Muluk,” “Instruction 
of Kings.” I have* transcribed it in this book, for I have written 
an abstract of it. Wlien it was finished bo took it to Barkamwis 
and read it, and all the nobles admired and praised it. Then he 
burnt himself. Tlie power of Barkamans and his kingdom spread, 
until at length all India submitted to him. Such was Barkamans. 
I have related all the facts just os I found them. 


‘ [Quatremurc reasonablj proposes to insert a negative here.] 
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FUTl/HU-L BULDXN 

OF 

AHMAD IBN YAHYA IBN J.^BIR 

AL BILA'DUItr. 

This work is in tlio Leytloii University Library, and has 
been described by Hamaker, at pp. 7 and 239 of his Speci- 
men Catalog^ Codd MSS. Orientallum,''' An abstra'd of it 
is given in an appendix contained in the third volunic of Dr. 
Gustave Weil’s Geschichtc den Chaltfen, and tho entire cliaptcr 
on the conquest of Sind, has been edited by M. Reiuaud in llic 
Journal Asiatique for February 1843, reprinted with additional 
notes in his valuable Fragments Aruhes ct Persans inedits 
relatifsaC hide. [There is also a copy in the British Museum. 
The complete text has lately been admirably printed at Leyden, 

under the editorship of M. do Goeje.] 

The author is Ahmad bin Yahya, bin Jiibir, surnamed aLo 
Abii JaTar and Abu-l Hasan, but more usually known as Biladuri, 
who lived towards tho middle of the nintli century of our era, at 
the court of the Khalif Al Mutawakkal, where he was engaged 
as instructor to one of the princes of his family. He died a.h. 
279, A.D. 892-3 Tiiis is according to Beinaud's statement— 
Pascual de Gayangos wliile he gives the same year of his death, 
on the authority of Abu-1 Mahiisin, says ho lived at Baghdad in 
the Khalifat of Al-Mu'tamad. He left a large as well as a 
small edition of the Futuliu-l Buldan* 


VOL. I. 
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This work contains as its name implies, an account of the first 
conquests of the Arabs in Syria, Mesopotamia, Egypt, Persia. 
Armenia, Transoxiana, Africa, Spain and Sind. It is one of the 
earliest Arabic chronicles ; for Tabari, though he wrote at Bagh- 
dad, and did not compose his work till after\vards, was evidently 
not acquainted witli this author, since he omits much that Bila- 
duri has mentioned. It brings down the history of events to 
the close of the reign of Mu'tasirn, a.h. 227, a.d. 842. W^kidi, 
who is quoted by Bil&duri, also wrote a book of “ Conquests,” 
and amongst them a “ Conquest of Sind,” which Dr. Sprenger 
mentions that he has seen quoted by Nuwairi at folio 103 of the 
large copy of Leyden. Copies of his other Fiduh are very 
common; and much passes under his name which was never 
written hy him, as in the instance of the work translated by 
Ockiey ; but his Futuhu-s Sind is rare. Nuwairi mentions also 
anotlier author of Indian history, folio 795, — A1 Husain bin 
^'azid us Sirafi. We find also other authors on Sindian in- 
vasions quoted as existing at the early period of the Arabian 
conquests. 

Biladuri does not himself appear to have visited Sind, but 
quotes the authors on whom he relied for information. Thus we 
have mention of Abiid Hassaii 'Ali bin Muhammad A1 Madaini, 
with whom he had verbal communication. This author, who 
died A.H. 840 (1436 A.n.), at the advanced age of ninety- 
three, composed, amongst other works, A1 Mugh&zi wau-s Siyar, 

Wars and Marches,” which contained a detailed account of 
the expeditions of the Musulm^ in Khur&sdn and on the 
Indus. Mansur bin Hatim is also mentioned as an author on 
Sindian History, with whom, as well as with A1 Maddinf, 
Bila<luri had held personal intercourse. Another author quoted 
bv Biladuri is Ibnu-1 Kalbi, 

Besides the Futu/iu~l hulddny our author wrote another work 
on cosmography, with a description of the inhabited earth entitled 
Kitdba-l bulduny the “Book of Countries,” which is in the 
Library of the British Museum. {Bibl. RicL No. 7496). He 
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also WTote a work on tlie genealogy of the Arabian tribes, the 
title of which is not known, and he translated several works from 
the Persian. He also has the credit of being a good poet. He 
is cited frequently by Ibn Haukal, Al-Mas'ndi, and other ancient 
geograpliers, but his history is rarely quoted. Kudama, who 
wrote at Baghdad, towards the end of the ninth century, gives 
an extract from it, and Ibn Asir also quotes it under the years 
89 and 95 h. 

He was called Biladuri or BiU7un, from his addiction to the 
use of an intoxicating electuary made from the Balazar, or 
Malacca bean, which, from its resemblance in shape and colour 
to a heart, is called anacardium.^ [The name is written option- 
ally with either ^ or j. Goeje transcribes the name as “ BeUd- 
sorj.” The author, however, is better known as Bildduri or 
Beladori, and that form has therefore been retained. The 
Leyden MS., like other old MSS., prefers the j to the J, even 
when the latter is manifestly correct — thus it gives Brah- 
manabdz for Brahmanabdd, and Rdzbar for Rudbar.®] 

Extracts. 

Conquests of Bind. 

’Ali, son of Muhammad, son of ’Abdu-Uah, spn of Abu Saif, has 
related that the Khalif ’Umar, son of A1 Kliattab appointed ’Usman, 
son of Abu-1 ’Asi of the tribe of Sakif to Bahrain and ’Umiiu in the 
year 15 n. (63G a.d.) ’Usman sent his brother Hakain to Bahrain, 
and he liimself went to ’Umun, and despatched an army to Tana. 
^Vhen the army retxumed he >vrote to the Khalif ’Umar to inform 

‘ F. It. Dietz, Amltcta MedUa, p. 101. Compare Weil, Geschichte der Chalijtn^ 
Vol. III. Anhajig, Vol. I. p. i-.^. Journal de$ Savants, April, 1847. Journal 
Aiiatifiuf, IV Seric, Vol. VIII. Homakcr, S^eewun Cataloyi, pp. 7, 12, 239. A. 
Spreagtriii Meadows of Gold, pp, 16, 16. Fraebn, Indications Biblioyraphiques, No. 39- 
Rcitiaud, Fragments Arahes et Persons, pp. iviii., lix. Memoirs sur Vlndt, p. 16. 
Ahoulfeda II. 57. Biographical Diet. L. IT. K., “Ahmed al-Belhdhorl." Tlylen- 
broek Iraea Persiea Deseriptio, p. 67. 

’ Morlcy’s Catalogue, p. 20. Muller's Essai sur la Langue Pehlivi. Lumsden’s 
Grammar. Borhan-iKdti,'^.^. Duheux Tahari^lEiE.. Par si Grammar. 
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him of it ’Umar wrote in reply—" 0 brother of Sakif, thou has 
placed tho worm in the wood, but I swear by God, that if our men 
had been killed I would have taken (slain) an equal number from your 
tribe.” Hakam despatched a force to Barauz [Broach] ; he also sent 
to the bay of Debal his brother Mughira, who met and defeated the 

enemy. 

When ’Usman, son of ’Akkdn became Khalif, he appointed ’Abdu 
-llah son of ’Xmar, son of Kuraiz, to (the government of) ’Irak, and 
wrote to him an order to send a person to the confines of Hind m 
order to acquire knowledge and bring back information. He ac- 
cordingly deputed Hakim, son of Jaballa al ’Abdi. When this 
man returned he was sent on to' the Khalif, who questioned him 
about tho state of those regions. He replied that he knew them 
because he had examined them. Tho Khalif then told him to 
describe them. He said “Water is scarce, the fruits are poor, and 
the robbers are bold ; if few troops are sent there they will be slain, 
if mmy, they will starve.” ’Usman asked him whether he spoke 
accurately or hyperbolically [Lit. in rhyme]. He said that he 
spoke according to his knowlege, The Khalif abstained from 
sending any expedition there. 

At the end of the year 38, or the beginning of the year 39 h.(669 
A.D.) in the Khalifat of ’Ali son of Abu Salib, Haras the son of Marra-l 
’Abdi went vrith the sanction of the Khalif to the same frontier, as 
a volunteer. Ho was victorious, got plunder, made captives, and 
distributed in one day a thousand heads. He and those who were 
with him, saving a few, were slain in the land of Kikan* in the 
year 42 n. (662 a.d.) Kikan is in Sind near tho frontiers of 
Khurasan. 

In the year 44 n. (664 a.d.), and in the days of the Khalif 
Mu’aiviya, Muhallob son of Abu Safra made war upon the same 
frontier, and advanced as far as Banna and Alahwar,’ which lie 
between Multan and K4bul. The enemy opposed him and. killed 
him and his followers. In the land of Kikdn, Muhallab encoun- 
tered eighteen Turki horsemen, riding crop-tailed horses. They 
fought well but were all slain. Muhallab said, “How much more 

* « [Lahore.] 
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active than we those barbarians were.” So he clocked the tails of 
his horses, and was the first among the Musulmans who did so. 

In the reign of Mu’awi 3 ’a, son of Abu Sufain, the Ami'r 'Abdu-llah, 
son of ’Amir, or according to some, Mu’jiwiya himself sent ’Abdu-llah, 
son of Suar al ’Abdi, to the frontier of Hind. He fought in Kikun 
and captured boot}'. Then he came to j\lu’awiya and presented to 
him some Kikan horses. He staid near the Khalif some time and 
then returned to Kikan, when the Turks called their forces together 
and slew him. 

o o o o o o o 

In the reign of the same Mu’awiya, the Chief Ziyad, son of Abu 
Sufian, appointed Sinan, son of Salama, son of al Muhabbik the 
Huzaili (to the command). He was a good and godly man, and 
was the first who made his troops take an oath of divorce. He 
proceeded to the frontier and having subdued Slakran and its cities 
by force, he staid there and established his power in the country. 
According to Ibn al Kalbi, it was Hakim bin Jabala al ’Abdi who 
conquered Makran. 

Ziyad then appointed Rashid son of ’Umru-1 Judaidi of the tribe 
of Azd, to the frontier. He proceeded to Makran and was victorious 
in warring against Kikan, but he was slain fighting against the 
Meds. Sinan, son of Salama, then succeeded to the command and 
was confirmed therein by Ziyad. He remained there two years. 

’Abbad, son of Ziyad, then made war on the frontier of Hind by 
way of Sijistan, Ho went to Sanaruz, from whence he proceeded 
by way of Khaz to Ruzbar ‘ in 
mand. Then he descended to Kish, and crossing the desert came 
to Kandahar.* He fought the inhabitants, routed them, put them 
to flight and subdued the country ; but many Musulmans perished. 
’Abbad observed the high caps of the people of that country, and 
had some made like them, which he called ’Abbadiya. 

Ziyad next appointed Al Manzar, son of Al Jarud al ’Abdi, to the 
frontiers of India. He was known by the name of Abu-1 Ash’as. 
He attacked and conquered Nukan* and Kikan. The Musulmans 

* [Rddb&r oa the Helmand.] 

® [The original has simply • j 


Sijistan on the banks of the Hind- 


2 [“ Kunduhhr'’ in the text.] 
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obtained groat plunder, and their forces spread over all the country. 
Ho captured Kusdar and took prisoners there. Sinan had previously 
taken it, but its inhabitants had been guUty of defection. He died 
there (in Kuzdar). 

The governor ’Ubaidu-Uah, son of Ziyad, then appointed Ibn 
Harri al Biihali. God, by his hands, subdued these countries, for he 
waged fierce war in them aud conquered and plundered them. 
Some writers say that it was Sinan, son of Salama, who was ap- 
pointed to the (chief) command bv ’Ubaidu-Uah and that Harri led 
the forces. 

The people of Nukan are now Muhammadans. ’Amran, son of 
Musa, son of Yahya, son of Khalid the Barmakide, buUt a city there 
in the Klialifat of M’utasim bi-ilah which he called Al Baizd (the 
white). When al Hajjaj, son of Yusuf, son of al Hakim, son of 
Abu ’AkaU al Sakifi, was governor of Irak, Sa’id, son of Aslam, 
son of Zura’a al Kalabi was appointed to Makran and its frontiers. 
Ho was opposed and slain there by Mu’awiya and Muhammad, sons 
of al Haras arAlafi. o o o o o 

Hajjaj then appointed Mujja’, son of S’ir al Tamimi to the frontier. 
He made war upon, plundered and defeated the tribes about Kanda- 
bil, and this conquest was subsequently completed by Muhammad, 
son of al Kdsim, Mujja’ died in Makran after being there a year. 

After the death of Mujja’, Hajjaj appointed in his place Muham- 
mad, son of Harun, son of Zard’ al Namari. Under the government 
of Muhammad, the king of the Isle of Rubies* sent as a present 
to Hajjaj, certain Muhammadan girls who had been bom in his 
country, the orphan daughters of merchants who had died there. 
The king hoped by this measure to ingratiate himself with Hajjdj ; 
but the ship in which he had embarked these girls was attacked and 
taken by some barks {batodrij) belonging to the Meds of Bebal. 
One of the women of the tribe of Yarbu’ exclaimed, “ Oh Hajjaj I” 
When this news reached Hajjdj, he replied, “I am here,”* He 

* [CeyloD.] 

^ Mir Ma'sCm differs fiom the FutiiAu-l bulddn and the Chach-^tna and FHihie. 
He says that the Khalif 'Abdu-l malik sent some people to hny fenaale slares and 
other things of Hindust&n, and vere joined on the ro^ by some Syrian merchants. 
Haring completed their porebases, they were preparing to retom by the sea route, 
when they were assailed by robbers at Dchal, plundered, and slain, with the excep- 
tion of a few who escaped to tell the Khalif of the outrage.— TarttA-i Sindj p. 6. 
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then sent an ambassador to Ddhir to demand their release, but 
Dahir replied, “ They are pirates who have captured these women, 
and over them I have no authority.” Then Hajjdj sent ’Ubaidu- 
ilah, sott of Nabhan, against Debal. ’Ul)aidu-llah being killed, 
Hajjaj ^vroto to Budail, son of Tahfa, of the tribe of Bajali, who 
was at ’Uman, directing him to proceed to Debal. When he airived 
there his horse took fright (and threw him), and the enemy sur- 
rounded him and killed liim. Some autliors say lie was killed by 
the Jats of Budha. 

The Isle of Rubies is so denominated because of the beauty of the 
women. 

Afterwards, Hajjaj, during the Khilafat of Walid, son of ’Abdu-1 
malik, appointed Muhammad, son of Kasim, son of Muhammad, sou 
of Hakim, sou of Abu ^XJlcail to command on the Sindian frontier. 
Muhammad was in Fiirs when the order arrived, and had pre^’iously 
received instructions to go to Rai.* Abu*l Aswad Jahm, son of 
Zahru-1 Ju’fi, was at the head of the advanced guard, and he was 
ordered to return to 5Iuhammad, and he joined liim on the borders 
of Sind. Hajjaj ordered six thousand Syrian warriors to attend 
Muhammad, and others besides. He was provided with all he could 
require, without omitting even thread and needles. He had leave to 
remain at Shirdz imtil all the men who were to accompany him had 
assembled, and all the preparations had been duly made. Hajjaj 
had some dressed cotton saturated with strong vinegar, and then 
dried it in the shade, and said, “ WTien you arrive in Sind, if you 
fin d the vinegar scarce, soak the cotton in water, and with the 
water you can cook your food and season your dishes as you wish.” 
Some authors say, that when Muhammad arrived on the frontiers, 
he wrote to complain of the scarcity of Tiuegar, and this was the 
reason which induced Hajjaj to send cotton soaked in vinegar. 

Then Muliammad, son of K^im went to Makran, and remained 
there some time. He then went to Kannazbur and took it, and then 
to Armail, which he also took. Muhammad, son of Harun, son of 
Zara’, went to meet him, and joined him, but he died near Arrouil 
at Kasim’s side, and was buried at Kambal.* 

* [SoQth of the Caepian sea.] ^ [Kambali (?) 
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Conquest of DebaL 

■\Iuliamiuad, son of Kasim, left x\rmail, accompanied by Jahni, 
tlio son of Zahni-l Ju’fi, and arrived at Debal on Friday, where 
ships brought to him a supply of men, anns, and warlike machines, 
lie dug an entreiichinent which ho defended with spearmen, and 
unfurle<l his standards ; each body of warriors was arrayed under its 
own banner, and be fixed the manjanik, which was called “ the 
bride,” and required five hundred men to work it. There was at 
Del)al a lofty temple [hiuhl) surmounted by a long pole, and 
on tlie polo was fixed a red flag, wliicli when the breeze blew 
was unfurled over the city. Tlie budd is a high steeple, below 
w’hich the idol or idols are deposited, as in this instance. The 
Indians give in general tlie name of budd to an\ihing connected 
with tlieir worship or which form.s the object of their veneration. 
So, an idol is called ])udd. 

In tlio conospondonce whicli ensued, Muhammad informed Hajjaj 
of what lie had done, and solicited advice respecting the future. 
Letters were written evoiy three days. One day a reply was re- 
ceived tothis (fleet : — “Fix the manjanik and shorten its foot, and 
jilacc it on the east ; you will then call the manjanik-maeter, and 
tel! him to aim at the flag-staff, of which you have given a descrip- 
tion.” So he brought down the flagstaff, and it. w'as broken ; at 
which the infidels were sore afflicted. Tlio idolaters advanced to the 
combat, but were put to flight ; ladders were then brouglit and tlic 
JIusulmaiis cscaladcd the wall. The first who gained the summit 
was a man of Kufa, of the tribe of Murad. The to^\^l was thus 
taken by assault, and the carnage endured for three days. The 
governor of the to^\^^, appointed by Daliir, fled, and the priests of the 
temple were massacred. Muhammad marked out a place for the 
Musulmuns to dwell in, built a mosque, and left four thousand 
Musulmuns to gamson the place. 

Muliammad, son of Yahya, says that Mansur, the son of Ilitim, 
the grammarian, a freeman of the family of Khalid, son of. Assaid, 
relates tliat ho had seen the pole broken into fingments which had 
been placed on the steeple of the temple. ’Arabissa son, of Ishak 
Az Zabhi, the governor of Sind, in the Khalifat of Mu’tasim billah. 
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knocked down the upper part of the minaret of the temple and 
converted it into a prison. At the si\uio time he began to repair 
the ruined town with the stones of tl»e minaret; but before he had 
completed his labours, he was deprived of his employment, and was 
succeeded by Ilarun, sou of Abi Khalid'al Mariii’uzi, and he was 
slain there. 

Muhammad, son of Kfisim then went to Nirmi,* the inhabitants of 
which place had already sent two Samanis, or piiests, of their town 
to Hajjaj to treat for peace. They furnished Muhammad \vith supplies, 
and admitting him to enter the toNvn, they were allowed to capitulate. 
Muhammad conejuered all the towns successively which he met on 
his route, until he had crossed a rh'er which runs on this side of the 
Mihr.in [Indus]. He then saw approaching towards him Sarbidas, 
tlio Samani, who came to demand peace in the name of the inhabi- 
tants. Muhammad imposed tribute upon them, and then went 
towards Sahban, and took it. Then he went to the banks of the 
Mihran. and there remained. When this news reached Dahir, he 
prepared for battle. Muhammad, son of Kasim, had sent Muham- 
mad, son of Mus’ab, son of ’Abdu-r Rahman as Sakifi, to Sadusun, 
with men mounted on horses and asses, at whose approach the 
inhabitants solicited quarter and peace, the terms of which were 
negociated by the Samani. Muhammad granted them peace, but he 
imposed tribute on tbc place, and took pledges from them, and then 
retunied to his master. He brought with him four thousand Jats, 
and left at Sadiisan an officer in command. 

Muhammad sought tbc means of crossing the Mihran, and effected 
the pa.ssage in a place which adjoined the dominions of Rasil, chief 
of Kassa, in Hind, upon a bridge which he had caused to be con- 
structed. Ihihir had neglected every precaution, not believing that 
the Musiilmans would dare to advance so far. Muhammad and his 
Musulmans encountered Dahir mounted on his elephant, and sur- 
rounded by many of these animals, and his Takukaras [Thakurs] 
were near his person. A dreadful conflict ensued, such as had never 
been heard of. Dahir dismounted and fought valiantly, but he 
was killed towards the evening, when the idolaters fled, and the 

* £Gocje’s teit has “ BirCin,” bathe says the MS. had 
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Musulmans glutted themselves with massacre, According to A1 
Madi'iim', the slayer of Dahir was a man of the tribe of Kalab, who 
composed some verses upon the occasion. d o o 
Various authors concur in s-ajing that Muhammad took the village 
of Riiwar ‘ by assault, in which city there was a wife of Dahir, who, 
afraid of being captured, burned herself along with her handmaids 

and all that she possessed. 

Then Muhammad, son of Kasim, went to old Brahmandbad, two 
parasangs from Mansura, which town indeed did not then exist, its 
site being a forest. Tlie remnant of the army of Dahir rallied at 
Brahmanabad and resistance being made, Muhammad was obliged 
to resort to force, when eight, or as some say, t^venty-six thousand 
men wore put to the sword. He left a prefect there. The place 

is now in ruins. 

Muhammad then marched towards Alrur’ and Baghnir. The 
people of Sawandari came out to meet him and sued for peace, which 
was granted them, on the condition that they should entertain the 
Muhammadans and furnish guides. At this time they profess the 
Muhammadan creed. After that he went to Basmad, where the 
inhabitants obtained peace on the same terms as those accorded to the 
Sdwandrians. At last he reached Alrur, one of the cities of Sind. 
It is situated on a hill. Muhammad besieged it for se-^eral months, 
and compelled it to surrender promising to spore the lives of the 
inhabitants and not touch the temples {huid). “Tlie temples,” he 
said, “ shall bo unto us, like as the churches of the Christians, the 
synagogues of the Jews, and the fire temples of the Magians.” He 
imposed, however, the tiibute upon the inhabitants, and built a 
mosque in the city. 

Muhammad advanced to Alsako,** a town on this side of the Biyds, 
which was captured by him, and is now in ruins. He then crossed 
the Biyas, and went towards Multdn, where, in the action which 
ensued, Zaida, the son of ’Dmiur, of the tribe of Tai, covered himself 
with glory. The infidels retreated in disorder into the town, and 

a 

Muhammad commenced the siege, but the provisions being ex- 
hausted, the Musulmans were reduced to eat asses. Then came there 


^ [See Elpbinstone, 1. p. 606.] 

* [AlrQd in one MS. Alor u the place intended.] 


» [^ 1 .] 
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forward a man who sued for quarter, and pointed out to them an 
aqueduct, by which the uihabitants were supplied with drinking 
water from the river of Basmad. It flowed within the city inw a 
reservoir like a well, which they call tahiV Muhammad destroyed 
the water-course ; upon which the inhabitants, oppressed with thirst, 
surrendered at discretion. He massacred the men capable of 
bearing arms, but the children were taken captive, as well as the 
ministers of the temple, to the number of sis thousand. The 
llusulmans found there much gold in a chamber ten cubits long by 
eight broad, and there was an aperture above, through whidi the 
gold was poured into the chamber. Hence they call Multan “ the 
Frontier of the House of Gold,” for far] means - a frontier.” = The 
temple {hudd) of Multan received rich presents and offerings, and to 
it the people of Sind resorted as a place of pilgrimage. They cir- 
cumambulated it, and shaved their heads and beards. They con- 
ceived that the image was that of the prophet Job,— God’s peace be 

on him ! 

■\Ve are told that Hajjaj caused a calculation to be made of the 
sums expended in fitting out this expedition of Jluhammad Kasim, 
and the riches which resulted from it. He had spent sixty miUions 
(of dirhams) and that which had been sent to him amounted to one 
hundred and twenty miUions. He said “ Wo have appeased our 
anger, and avenged our iiijuries, and wc have gained sixty mUlions of 
dirhams, as weU as the head of Hihir. Hajjaj then died.’ Hpon 
learning this, Muhammad lea Multan and returned to Alrdr and 
Baghrur, which had been previously captured. He made donations 
to his men, and sent an army towai-ds al-Bailaraan, the inhabitants 
of which place surrendered without any resistance. He made peace 
with the inhabitants of Surast, with whom the men of Basea' are 

» M. Reinaud observeB that the pronoun does not indicate whether this native 
word applies to the canal or the reservoir. He conjectures, with some probability, 
that the vord mily he ndia, “stream,” but that word is not ^ 

Mult&n. I prefer, therefore, tdldb, tdldo, “ a tank, or reservoir. [In Gocje s edition 

the word is 

a When the Musulmkns arms extended to the mountains parallel ivith the course 
of the Indus, the kingdoms of Kkbul and Sind were caUed Faqin “ the two frontiers 
— Uylenbroeki Iraca FtT$ic<B Ducriptio^ p. 67* 

^ [la the year 93 h.> 7U [Budba,] 
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now at war. They aro Meds, seafarers, and pirates. Then he went 
a^^ainst the town of Kiraj. Duhar advanced to oppose him, but the 
onemy was put to flight. Duhar fled, but some say ho was killed. 
The inhabitants surrendered. Muhammad slew (all those capable of 
bearing arms) and reduced the rest to slavery, o o o 

Meanwhile, Walid, son of ’Abdu-1 malik, died, and was succeeded 
by (lus brother) Sulaiman, who appointed Salih, son of ’Abdu-r- 
Rahman, to collect the tribute of ’Irak. Yazid, son of Abu kabsha 
as-Saksaki, was made governor of Sind, and Muhammad, eon of 
Kasim, was sent back a prisoner with Mu’awiya, son of Muhallab. 
The people of Hind wept for Muhammad, and preserved his like- 
ness at Kiraj. He was imprisoned by Salih at Wasit. Sdlih put 
him to torture, together with other persons of the family of Abu 
’Ukail, xmtil they expired: for Hajjiij* (Muhammad’s cousin) had 
put tn deatii Adam, Salih’s brother, who professed the creed of the 
Kharijis. Hamza, the son of Baiz Hanafi, says : — 

‘Verily, courage, and generosity, and liberality, 

Belonged to Muhammad, son of Kttsim, son of Muhammad, 

He led armies at tho age of seTontcen years, 

He seemed destined for command from the day of his birth.” 

Yazid: son of Abu Kabsha, died eighteen days after his arrival in 
Sind. Sulaimiin then appointed Habib, son of al Muhallab, to carry 
on the war in Sind, and be departed for that purpose. Meanwhile 
the princes of Hind had returned to their states, and Jaishiya,* son 
of Diihir, had come back to Brahmanabad. Habib proceeded to the 
banks of the MiUrdn, where the people of Alrur made their submis- 
sion ; but ho warred against a certain tribe and reduced them. 

When tho Khalif Sulaiman, son of ’Abdu-1 Malik, died, he was 
succeeded by ’Umar son of ’Abdu-1 ’Aziz.’ He wrote to the princes 
(of Hind) inviting them to become Musulmans and submit to his 
authority, upon which they would be treated like all other Musnl- 

> That sanguinary wretch is said to hare slaughtered by his arbitrary mandates 
120,000 persons, and after his death there were found in his different prisons, 30,000 
men and 20,000 women. This is drawn from Persian sources. The Sunni writera 
represent him as just and impartial, notwithstanding bis nnfiinching severity.— > 
Fascual de Gayangos, "Biographical Bieiionary^ Art. " Al Hajj&j.” 

* [This reading is from Kud&ma, and U confirmed by the Cbach-n&ma. Our text 
is doubtful (UAjw Keinaud gives “ Hullysah” ifim. rur VInde. 191 The true 
name was Joi Sinha. See ChMh-i\dma^ ’ [717 a.d.] 
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mans. These princes had already heard of his promises, character, 
and creed, so Jaishiya and other princes turned Musulraans, and 
took Arab names. ’Amru, son of JIuslim al Bahah was lieutenant 
of ’Umar on this frontier. Ho invaded several places in Hind and 

subdued them. 

In the days of Yazid, son of ’Abdu-1 Malik,* the sons of Al Mu- 
hallib fled to Sind, and Hibil, son of Ahwaz al Tann'mi was sent 
after them. Ho fell in with them and killed Miulrak, sou of 
Muhallab, at Kandabil. Ho also slew Mufazzal, ’Abdu-1 Malik, 
Ziyad, Marun, and Mu’awiya, sons of Muhallab ; last of all ho 

killed Mu’awiya, son of Yazid. 

Junaid, son of ’Abdu-r Habmdn al Marri was appointed to the 
frontier of Sind, under the authority of ’Omar, son of Huhaira 
al Fazurl, and was confirmed in the government hy (tlic Khalif) 
Hasham, son of 'Ahdu-1 JIalikd IVlien Khalid, son of 'Al.du-llah 
Al Kasr! was sent to ’Irak (as governor) nasham wrote to Junaid 

directing him to keep up a correspondence with Klialid. Junaul went 

to Dehal and from thenco to the hanks of the Jlihran, hut Jaishiya 
(son of Dahir) forbade him to cross, and sent to him, saying, “ 1 
have become a Jlusulmiin, and an excellent man confirmed me in 
my states, but I have no faith in thee.” But (Junaid) gave him 
pledges and took pledges from him, together with the tribute duo 
from his territories. They thus exchanged guarantees, hut .Jaisliiya 
acted like an infidel and took up arms. But some say, on the 
contrary, that he did not begin the attack, but that J unaid dealt 
unjustly with him. Jaishiya assembled his troops, fitted out ships 
and prepared for war. Junaid proceeded against him in ships and 
they fought in the lake of Ash Sharki. Jaishiya’s ship was destroyed, 
and he himself was taken prisoner and slain. Sasa’ son oi Daliir fled 
and proceeded towards ’Irak to complain of the the treachery of Junaid, 
hut the latter did not cease to conciliate him until they liad slmken 
hands, and then he slew him. Junaid made war against lu'raj, the 
people of which had rebelled. He made use of hattcring-rams, and 
battered the walls of the town with them nntU they were breached, 
and then he stormed the place, slaying, plundering, and making 


> [Yazid II. reigned 720 to 724 a.d.J 
^ [Began to reign 724 A.n.] 


* [AnO.®] 
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captives. He then sent bis officers to Marmad Mandal, Dahnaj, 
and Ciirus [Broacb]. Jiinaid used to say, “It is better to die with 
bravado than with resignation.” Ho sent a force against Uzain^ 
and ho also sent Habid, son of Marra, with an army against 
the country of ^Ijiliba.* They made incursions against Uzain, and 
they attacked Bahnriinad* and burnt its suburbs. Junaid conquered 
al Bailaman and Jurz,* and ho received at his abode, in addition to 
wliat his visitors presented to him, forty millions, and ho himself 
carried off a similar sum. 

Tho successor of Junaid was Tami'm, son of Zaid al ’Utbi. He 
was feeble and imbecile, and died near Debal in a water called the 
“ Buffalo-water.” This water was so called because buffalos took 
refuge there from the bears which infested the banks of tl^e Mihiin. 
Tami'm was one of tho most generous of iVrabs, he found in the 
treasury’ of Sind eighteen million Tatariya dirhams, which he soon 
spent. ® ® ® ® ® In tho days of Tamim, the Musulmans 

retired from several parts of India and left some of their positions, 
nor have they up to tho present time advanced so far as in days 
gone by. 

Hakim, son of ’Awana al Kalbi, succeeded Tami'm. The people 
of India had rctunied to idolatry excepting those of Kassa, and the 
Musulmans had no place of security in which they could take refuge, 
so he built a to\vn on the other side of the lake facing India, and 
called it Al Slahfuza, “ the secure,” and this he made a place of refuge 
and security for them, and their chief town. He asked the elders of 
the tribe of Kalb, who were of Syrian descent, what name he should 
give the town. Some said Dimaslik [Damascus], others, Hims 
[Emessa], and others TadmCur [Palmyra]. Hakim said (to the 
latter), “ May God destroy* you, 0 fool.” He gave it the name of 
Al Malifuza, and dwelt there. 

’Amru, son of Muhammad son of Kasim was with Hakim, and the 
latter advised ivith him, trusted him with many important matters, 
and sent him out of Al Mahfuza on a warlike expedition- He was 
victorious in his commission, and was made an amir. He founded 


* [Ujjain.] i [M&lwa or Malabar.] 

< [Guzerat. See Note A in Appendix.] 

» [There is a pun here on the root of the word Tadmiir.] 
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a city on this side of the lake, which he called !Mansuia, in which 
city the governors now dwell. Hakim recovered froni the hands of 
the enemy thoso places which they had subjugated, and gave satis- 
faction to the people in his country. Khulid said, “ It is very sur- 
prising, — I gave the charge of the country to the most generous of 
Arabs, that is, to Tamim, and they were disgusted. I gave it to the 
most niggardly of men and they were satisfied.” Hakim was killed 
there. 

The governors who succeeded continued to kill the enemy, taking 
whatever they could acquire and subduing the people who rebelled. 
"When the fortunate djmasty (that of the ’Abbasides) was estab- 
lished, Abii Muslim appointed ’Abdu-r Rahman, son of Abu Muslim 
Mughallisa-1 ’Abdi, to the frontier of Sind. ’Abdu-r Rahman went 
by way of Tukharistan, and proceeded against Mansur, son of 
Jamhiir al Kallji, who was in Sind. But ho was met l)y Jlansur 
and slain, and his forces were put to flight. ^Vhen Muslim heard 
this ho appointed Musa, son of Ka’bu-t Tami'mi, and sent him to 
Sind. "When ho arrived, the river Mihran lay between him and 
Mansur, son of Jamhur.' Still he came up with Mansur, put him 
and his forces to flight, and slew his brother Manzur. Mansur fled 
in wretched plight to the sands, where he died of thinst. Musa 
ruled in Sind, repaired the city of Mansura, and enlarged its 
mosque. He was victorious iu his campaigns. 

The Khalif al Mansur sent to Sind Hashara, son of ’Amru al 
Taghlabi, and he reduced those places which .still held out. Ho 
sent ’ Amr u, son of Jamal, in boats to Naraud.' He also sent (a 
force) to the territories of Hind, subdued Kashmir, and took many 
prisoners and slaves. Multan was reduced, and he overpowered a 
body of Arabs who wore in Kandiihil, and drove them out. Ho 
then went to Kandahar in boats, and conquered it He destroyed 
the hndd there, and Imilt in its place a mosque. There was abund- 
ance in the countr}' under his rule, and the people blessed him he 
extended the frontier, and enforced his decrees. 

’Umar, sou of Uufs, son of ’Usman Hazarmard, was then appointed 

• [Coins of this MansOr and of other Sind rulers have been found in the ruins of 
a city supposed to he Brahniauhbad.— Tlionaas ^rinsep, II., 119.] 
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governor of Sind, and after him Daud, son of Yazid, son of Hatim. 
There was with him Abu-1 Samma, who had been a slave of the 
tribe of Kanda, and who is now governor. llie affairs of the 
frontier went on prosperously until Basliar, son of Baud, was 
appointed under the KluUifat of Mamun.' He rebelled, and set up 
in opposition. Ghassan, son of ’Abbad, who was a native of the 
neiglibourhood of Kufa, was sent against him. Bjusliar j.rocccded 
to meet Ghassan under a safe conduct, and they both ju*occcdcd to 
the Muhammadan capital (Baghdad). Ghassan deputed Musa, son 
of Yabya, son of Khalid, son of Barmak, to the charge of the fron- 
tier. Musa killed Bala, king of Ash-sharki, although tlie latter had 
given him five hmidred thousand dirhams to preserve his life. Bala 
was faithful to Ghassan, and -wrote to him in the presence of his army, 
tljrough the princes who were with him, but his request was rejected. 
Musa died in 221* a.h. (83G a.d.), leaving a high reputation, and 
ho appointed his son ’Amran as his successor. Tlie Khalif M’utasim 
bi-llah wrote to him confirming him in the government of the 
frontier. He marched to Kikan against the Jats, whom he defeated 
and subjugated. lie built a city there, which he called ^\J Baiza, 
“the white,”’ and he posted a military force there. Then he pro- 
ceeded to Multiin, and from thence to Kandabil, wliich city stands 
upon a hill. Muhammad, son of Khalil, was reigning there, but 
’Amrdn slew him. conquered the town, and carried away its inbabi- 
biuts to Kusdiir. Then he made war upon the l^Ieds, and killed 
three thousand of ihem. There he constructed a band, which is 
ciUlcd “ Sakni-1 Med,” Baud of the Meds. Ho encamped on the river 
at Alriir.* There he summoned the Jats, who came to his presence, 
when he scaled* their bands, took from them the jizya (capitation 
tax), and he ordered that every man of them should bring a dog 
with him when he came to wait upon him, — hence the price of a 
dog rose to fifty dirhams. He again attacked the Meds, ha-\dng-with 
him the chief men of the Jats. He dug a canal from the sea to their 
tank, so their water became salt ; and he sent out several marauding 
expeditions against them. 

* [Began lo reign in 813 a.d.] 

’ [The textsays 21, but tliis is a manifest error.] a [Sec anU, p. 118.] 

* “ On tbe river of Ran] 
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Dissensions then arose between the Nizarians' and Yamdnians. 
and ’Amrun joined mth the latter. ’Umar, son of ’Abu-1 Aziz al 
Habbari, consequently w’ent to him and killed him unawares. Tlie 
ancestor of this ’Umar had come into Sind with Ilakim, .-^on of 
’Awana al Kalbi.* 

Mansur, son of Hatim, related to me that Fazl, son of ^fahan, 
formerly a slave of the sons of Sama, got into Sindan and subdued 
it. He then sent an elephant to the Khalif Mamun, and wrote to 
him and offered up prayers fur him in the Jami’ masjid, which he 
built there. ’V^lion bo died he was succeeded by i\Iul)animad soil of 
Fazl son of Mahan. He proceeded with sixty vessels against the 
Mods of Hind. He killed a great number of them, captured 
Kalian’ (?) and then returned towards Sindan. Hut his brother, 
named Mahan, had made himself master of Sindan, and wrote to the 
Khalif Mu’tasim bi-llah, and had sent to him as a present the 
largest and longest sdj/ that had been seen. Hut the Indians w'ero 
under the control of his brother whom they lil:ed, so tlicy slew 
Mahan and crucified him. The Indians afterwards made themselves 
masters of Sindan, but they spared the mosque, and tlie Muhammadans 
used to meet in it on the Friday and pray for tlie Khalif. 

Abu Bakr, who had been a slave of the Karizis, related to me that 
the country called Al Usaifan between Kashmir and Multan and 
Kabul, was governed by a wise king. The people of this country 
worshipped an idol for which they liad built a temple. The son of the 
king fell sick, and ho desired the ministers of the temple to pray to 
the idol for the rccovoiy of his son. They retired for a short time, 
and then returned and said, We have prayed and our su])pIications 
have been accepted.” But no long time passed before the youtli 
died. Then the king attacked tlie temple, destroyed and broke in 
pieces the idol, and slew its ministei-s. He afterwards invited a 

* (The Nizirians are the dcscendaots of Xizur, an ancestor of Muhammad, and the 
Yamfmians are the tribes of Yaman (Yemeti). See note in Hcinaud's 

also his Iriragioi/s dti Sanaiim en Frame, p. 72, r( seq.'\ 

* See a note upon the Amirs MCisa and Auiran, in Reioaud's Fragments, p. 215.] 

’ [The text h.is 

* [%’, a green or black sash rolled round the head and hanging down behind 
It is also the name of the teak tree.] 
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party of Mubammadim traders who made known to him the unity of 
God. Hereupon ho believed in the unity and became a Musulman. 
Tliis happened in the Khalifat of Mu’tasim bi-Uah,— may God have 
mercy on him. 
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OB 

TARrKH-I HIND WA SIND. 

CuACH-NAJtA is the name now universally ^iv’en to the work 
which details the usurpation of the Braliman Cliach aud the Arab 
conquest of Sind ; but the history itself gives us no authority for 
this name, on. the contrary it is spoken of in the preface and 
conclusion merely as Fath-nama, “a despatch announcing victory." 
It is sometimes styled, as by Elphinstonc, Tarikh-i Hind o Sind. 
It is quoted by Nuru-1 Hakk in the Zubdatu-t Tawarikh, and by 
Nizamu-d din Alimad in the Tabakat-i Akbari, as the Minhdju-l 

Mas^Iik, which the latter tells us is more commonly known as 
the Chach-nama. 

This work was translated from the Arabic by Muhammad ’Ali 
bin Hamid bin Abu Bakr Kiifi, in the time of Nasiru-d din 
Kabacha, who is styled, amongst many other titles, Amiru-1 
Miiminm Abu-1 Path Kabachau-s Salatin,^ “the tents ofwJiose 
glory were pitched with the ropes of his authority, ami with the 
mallet of the strictness of his commands.” Ho is said to adorn 
the throne lately occupied by the blessed martyr Abu-1 MuzafVar 
Muhammad bin S4m Nasir Amiru-1 Miiminin. 

The translator informs us that, after having spent much of his 
life in the enjoyment of great comfort and liappiness, he was re- 
duced to distress, and compelled by the vicissitudes of the time to 
leave his native laud and take up his abode in U'ch. ' He says that 

* "nifl is a new mode of using the term in combination, aud would show that some 
meaning must be ascribed to Kabicba. The dictionaries translate it only as a “ small 
tunic." [It is frequently written “ Kab&ja," but the Nigari legends on the coins 
make it » Kubticbahi," See Thomas’ Primp., I. 305. Wilson’s Ariam Anlioua 
Plate XX., No. 19.] ’ 
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iu the 58th year of liis age, and the 613th of the Hijri (1216 A.D.), 
ho withdrew his hand from all the concerns which had- previously 
occupied his mind, and made a few delightful books his sole com- 
panions. Ho considered witl.in himself that learned persons of 
every age had, by the assistance of their masters and patrons, 
compiled histories and books, and established a reputation for 
themselves by their literary attainments ; that, for instance, the 
conquests of Klmiusan, 'Irak, Persia, Rum, and Sham had been 
celebrated at large in poetry and prose by authors of past ages 
and that a victory had been achieved, and the country ot 
HiudustAn conquered, by Muhammad Kasim and other nobles 
of Arabia and Syria, and mosques and pulpits bad been raised 
throughout the country, from the seor-shore to the boundaries of 
Kashmir and Kanauj, and RM Dahir, son of Chach, the king of 
Alor, had been slain by the great noble, the best man of the 
State and Religion, Muhammad bin KAsim bin 'Akil Sakifi, 
may God’s mercy be on him ! and the Rai s territory with all 
its dependencies had been taken possession of by that conqueror. 
The translator, tliereforc, wished to be acquainted with an ac- 
count of the country and its inliabitants, and also with the 
history of Dahir’s defeat and death, in order that he might be 
able to compile a book upon that interesting subject. 

In the endeavour to obtain this information, he left the sacred 
city of l/ch, and went to Alor and Bhakar, the Imams of which 
places were the descendants of the Arab conquerors. On his 
arrival there, he met with the Maulana K^zi, Isma’il bin ’All 
bin Muhammad bin Mu.s& bin Tai bin \a’kub bin Tai binMusd 
bin Muhammad bin Shaiban bin ’Usman Sakiti. He was a 
mine of learning and the soul of wisdom, and there was no one 
equal to him in science, piety, and eloquence. On being consulted 
on the subject of the Arabian conquest, lie informed the trans- 
lator that an account of it was written by one of his ancestors, in 
a book composed in the Arabic language, which had descended 
from one generation to the other, till it reached his hands by 
''ourso of inheritance. But as it was dressed in the language of 
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Hijdz, it had obtained no currency among the people, to whom 
that language was foreign. 

When the translator read the book, he found it adorned with 
jewels of w'isdom and pearls of precepts. It related various feats 
of chivalry and heroism on tlie part of the Arabs and Syrians. 
It treated of the capture of those forts which had never before 
been taken, and showed the morning of the night of infidelity 
and barbarism. It recounted what places in those days were 
honoured by the arrival of the Muhammadans, and having been 
conquered by them, were adorned by religious edifices, and 
exalted by being the residence of devotees and saints. Up to 
this day, the translator continues, the countrj’ is improving in 
Isldm faith and knowledge, and at all periods since the conquest 
the throne of royalty has been occupied by one of the slaves ot 
the house of Muhammad, who removed the rust of Paganism 
from the fiice of Isl&m. 

He proceeds to tell us that he dedicates his translation to the 
minister of Nasiru-d din Kab^cha, whom lie designates among 
other titles, the Defender of the State and Religion, the greatest 
of all Wazirs, the master of the sword and pen, Sadr-l Jahan 
Dastur-i Sahib-ICir&.n 'Ainu-l Mulk Husain bin Abi Bakr bin 
Muhammad al Asha'ri. 

He states as his reason for the dedication, that not only might 
ho advance his own interests by the minister’s favour and influence, 
but that the selection was peculiarly appropriate in consequence 
of the minister’s ancestors, Abu Musa al Asha'ri, having ob- 
tained many victories in Khuras&n and 'Ajain. To him there- 
fore might be most fitly dedicated an account of the early con- 
quest of Sind. 

At the close of the work, he again says that as the work was 
written in the Hij^i (Arabic) language, and was not clothed in 
a Pehlvi garb, it was little known to the inhabitants of Ajam 
(foreign countries or Persia), and repeats the name of the person 
to whom it was dedicated, as 'Ainu-1 Mulk. 
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There can, therefore, be little doubt that this is the same 
minister to whom Muhammad Aufi has dedicated his Lubbu-1 
Lubab, respecting whose identity some doubt has been enter- 
tained, in consequence of the title ’Ainu-1 Mulk not being com- 
monly ascribed to any minister of that period. The repetition 
of the name by the translator of the Chach-nama leaves no doubt 
tliat Husain bin Abi Bakr bin Muhammad al Aaha'ri is the 
person indicated. 

As this translation was made at so early a period of the 
Muhammadan dominion in India, it is greatly to be regretted 
that the translator did not attempt to identify the many un- 
known places of which mention is made in the course of the 
narrative. As he had himself visited iTch, Alor, and Bbakar, 
and probably other places lower down the Indus, he might have 
cleared up the many doubts which our ignorance of the localities 
entails upon us. 

It is difficult to fix the precise period of the composition of the 
original Arabic. It is not said to have been composed by an 
ancestor of the person from whom the translator obtained it at 
Bbakar, but merely to have been written in the handwriting 
{khat) of one of his ancestors. This may be applied either to 
composition or transcription, but the use of the term renders 
the precise meaning doubtful — most probably composition is 
referred to. In either case, we have a guarantee for the authen- 
ticity of the narrative, in the fact that the ancestor of Isma’U, 
the possessor of the manuscript, was himself a participator in the 
scenes and the advantages of the conquest ; for we find it dis- 
tinctly mentioned, that the K^i appointed by Muliammad 
Kasim, after the conquest of Alor, was Miis& bin Ya’kub bin 
TM bin Muhammad bin Shaibin bin ’Usmdn. Now if we look 
at the name of ^e person from whom the translator obtained 
the Arabic original, we shall find it mentioned as Isma’il bin 
’AU bin Mohammad bin Mdsi bin TM bin Ya’kub bin TM bin 
Musd bin Muhammad bin Shaibdn bin ^Usman. In both in- 
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stances ’Usman is mentioned as Sakifi, that is» of the same tribe 
as the conqueror hiraself.i The genealogies do not tally m 
every respect, and it is evident that in the later one some inter- 
mediate generations, as is frequently the case, are omitted ; but 
still there is quite sufficient similarity to show descent from the 
same ancestor. The titles also of ancestor and descendant re- 
semble each other most closely. The first Kazi appointed to AIoi 
is called Sadr al Im&mia al Ajall al ’Alim Burhanud Millat 
wau-d din. The contemporary of the translation is called 
Maulana Kizi al Imam al Ajall al 'Alim al Bari’ Kam^lu-l 
Millat wau-d din. It is very strange that the translator takes 
no notice of this identity of pedigree, by which the value and 
authenticity of the work are so much increased ; but it i.s pro- 
bable that it did not occur to him, or such a circumstance coul 

scarcely have escaped mention. 

Notwithstanding that Elphinstoue uses the expression “ pro- 
fesses to be a translation,” wliich wouhl imply a suspicion of the 
fact, there is no reason to doubt that tlic work is a tianslation 
a genuine Arab history, written not very long after the conquest. 
There appears in it very little modern interpolation, and it is 
probable that those passages which contain anachronisms were 
the work of the original writer, and not of the translator. The 
placing a sentence of the Kuran in Ladl’s mouth-tlie Bisniillah 
at the beginning of the letters of Sindian princc.s, the praises 
of Islam ascribed to Hindus, the use of the foreign names of 
Brahmandbad, which is explained to he a version of tho native 
Bdinanwah, are all evidently the work of tho original author. 

It is to be regretted that there is no hope of recovering t lo 
Arabic work ; for although the very meagre accounts of this 
important conque.st by Abu-1 Fida, Abd-l Faraj, Ibn Kiitaiba, and 
Almakln lead us to expect little information from Arabic author- 
ities ; yet it might possibly contain other interesting matter 

I on. Q t'f were of great importance. They had their head 

4pcr ..a t« Yecloa._Sprcasc.r. 

Zi/e of ilukamnwd, p. 7. 
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resp'^cting the comraunication between Arabia and Sind, which 
the translator did not think worthy of special notice. 

An air of trutli pervades the wliole, and though it reads more 
like a romance than a historj’, yet this is occasioned more by 
the intrinsic interest of the subject, than by any fictions pro- 
ceeding from the imagination of the author. The two stories 
which appf»r the most fictitious, aro the accusation of Jaisiya by 
the .sister of Darohar, and the revenge of the two daughters of 
Ddhir upon Muhammad Kdsim. The former is evidently manu- 
factured on the model of Joseph and Potiphar's wife, a story 
familiar throughout the East ; but the latter is novel, and not 
beyond the bounds of probability, when we consider the blind 
obedience which at that time was paid to the mandates of the 
Prophet’s successor, of which, at a later period, w'e have so many 
instances in the history of the Assassins, all inspired by the 
same feeling, and executed in the same hope. 

The narrative is unambitious, and tropes and figures are rarely 
indulged in, except in describing the approach of night and 
morning ; [but the construction is often involved, and the lan- 
guage is occasionally ungrammatical. Besides these defects, the 
events recorded do not always appear .to follow in their proper 
chronological sequence.] 

The antiquity of the original Arabic work is manifest, not 
only from the internal evidence of the narrative, but from some 
emissions wJiich are remarkable, such as the name of Mansfira, 
which must liavo been mentioned had it been in existence at 
that time. Now Mansura w'as built in the beginning of the 
reign of the Khalif A1 Mansur, who succeeded in 136 A.h. 
(a.d. '753). It is evident that the work must have been written 
before that time. Then, again, w'e have nowhere any mention of 
Maswfihi, Manjabari, Annari, or Al-Baiza, all important towns 
noticed by Bildduri and Ibn Haukal, and other early writers on 
Sind, and the work must therefore have been composed before 
their time. Again, it is plain that the mass of the people were 
Buddhists, which no author, especially a foreign one, woMd have 
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described them as being, had he lived after the extinction of that 
religion in India. We read of Sanianis, monks, and a royal 
white elephant, which are no longer heard of at the later invasion 
of Mahmud of Ghazni. Again, some portions of the history are 
derived from oral testimony received at second, third, or fourth 
hand, from those who were participators in the transactions 
recorded, just in the same way as Tabari, who wrote in the tliird 
century of the Hljri, probably later than our author, traces all 

his traditions to eye or ear-witnesses. 

Elphinstono's estimate of the work is that, “though loaded 
with tedious speeches, and letters ascribed to the principal actors, 
it contains a minute and consistent account of the transactions 
during Muhammad Kasim’s invasion, and some of the preceding 
Hindu reigns. It is full of names of places, and would throw 
much light on the geography of that period, if examined by any 
person capable of ascertaining the ancient Sanskrit names, so as 
to remove the corruptions of the original Arab writer and the 
translator, besides the innumerable errors of the copyist. He 
states that he did not see this work until his narrative of Kdsim's 

military transactions had been completed. 

The Chach-nima is the original from which Nizamu-d dm 
Ahmad, Niiru-l Hakk, Firiabta, Mir Ma'sum, and others, have 
drawn their account of the conquest of Sind. They have, how- 
ever, left much interesting matter unnoticed, and even the later 
professed translations by Lieutenant Postans, in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal (No. lxxiv., 1838, and No. cxi.. 
1841) give merely an abridged account of the transactions, which 

is moreover unfortunately disfigured by many misprints. 

The headings of the sections throughout the work liave been 
translated, in order to show the connection of the whole ; those only 
being omitted which are inappropriate or evidently misplaced ; and 
nearly every passage has been translated which can be useful foi 
the illustration of the geography, religion, and manners of the time 
The Chach-ndma is commtm in India. There is a copy in iU 
E. I. Library, and the BibUoth^sque Imp^riale has two. 
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Extracts. 

[The MS. referred to as J. b Sir H. M. Elliot’s copy. S. is that bclongit? to the 
East India Library, which has been referred to in obscure passages and for 
doubtful names.] 

Commencement of the booh upon the history of Bai Dahir, son of 
Chnch, son of Sildij, and of his death at the hands of Muhammad 

Kasim Salifi. 

Chroniclers and historians have related that the city of Alor, 
the capital of Hind and Sind, was a large city adorned with 
all kinds of palaces and villas, gardens and groves, reservoirs, 
and streams, parterres and flowers. It was situated on the banks 
of the Sihun, which they call Mihran. This delightful city had 
a king, whoso name was Siliaras, son of Sahasi Rai Shabi.' He 
possessed great wealth and treasures. His justice was diffused 
over the earth, and his generosity was renowned in the world. The 
honndaries of his dominions extended on tlie cast to Kashmir, on 
the west to Makran, on the south to the shores of the ocean and to 
Dcbal, and on the north to the mountains of Kardan* and to 
Kaik.'mun.^ Ho had established four maliks, or governors, in his 
territories. Tlie first at Bralimandbad and the forts of Nirun, 
Debal, Loliana, Laklia, and Samma, down to the sea (darya), were 
placed in his charge. Hie second at the to^vn of Siwistan.-: under 
him wore placed Budlipur,* Jankan, and the skirts of the lulls of 
lUijlian to the borders of Makran. * The third at the fort of Aska* 
landu and Pilbiya,® which are called Talwara and Chaebpur ; under 
him were })laced their dependencies to the frontier of Budhpur. 


^ [This is an crror~S{iliafl was son of S'lbaras— his father was called DiwWj, See 
page UO.j 2 [Or ••Karwhn.”] 

etc., etc.] 

* [This b tho reading of MS. A., but £. generally has “ Btidhiya:” two different 
forme of the same name.] 

» [This is a doubtful passage, 

MS. A. says ^ Ij J 

■fihaa Jo- U 'ijV «U&Jy] 

• ui d. and in B. This name is written Pfeya and Bhya, Bhbiya 
and F&biya : the lost seems the preferable form.] 
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Tbe fourth at the great city of Multan and Sikka, and Brahmapur' 
and Kanlr, and Ashahar and Kumba, as far aa the borders of 
Kashmir, were under his government. Ho (the king) himself 
dwelt at the capital, Alor, and kept under his own rule Kardan,* 
and Kaikdnan and Banarhas.^ He enjoined upon every one of 
hia princes the necessity of being prepared for war, by keeping 
the implements of warfare, arms, and horses ready. He also 
ordered them to attend to the security of the country, the con- 
cUiation of the subjects, and the reparation of the buildings, so 
that they might keep their districts' and dependencies safe. Through- 
out his dominions there was no disaffected person who could make 
any pretensions against the specification of his frontiers. Suddenly, 
by the decree of God, the army of the king of Nimroz marched from 
Fars to Makran.* When Siharas heard this he went forth from tho 
fort of Alor,* haughty in mind and careless in heart, with the main 
part of his army to encounter him. They joined battle, and when 
many brave men and tried warriors, onhoth sides, had been slain, 
the Persian army, placing their whole trust in the Almighty, made an 
assault, and broke and put to flight the army of Rai Siharas. Ho 
himself stood firm, fighting for his name and honour, untU ho was 
killed. The king of Fars then returned to Nimroz, and Rai Saliasi, 
son of Sfliaraa, sat upon the tlirone of his father. He established 
his authority in the country, and the four princes who had been 
appointed by bis fatter submitted and assented to him, exhibiting 
every mark of obedience, placing their wealth at his disposal, and 
supporting him with honesty and energy. The whole country was 
thus safely secured in the power of Rai Sahasi ; and the people 
lived happily under his just and equitable rule. He had a chamber- 
lain named R4m, Bon of Abi (?), a man of science and wisdom.* 
This man had faU and gener^ authority over aU parts of the 
dominions of Rat Sahasi ; no person could enter or leave the Hng s 
service but through him. The duties of chief secretary were en- 
trusted to him. and Rai Sahasi had faith in his eloquent pen, and 

never doubted his rectitude. 

I [So in MS. 5. but BudhpCr in A.-\ * ^ >,• 

» [or BarhE..] * [The T«t adds m Arab fasbon?] 

5 [MS. B. saya “Rawar.”] 

* [Some words including the name are omitted m Mb. 
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Chach, Bon of SUdij, goes to the Chamberlain Ram. 

The office of Chamberlain is conferred on Chach, son of SildiJ. 

TheRdni falh in love with Chach, and Chach refuses compliance. 

Sdhasi Rat dies and goes to hell. 

Chach ascends the throne of Malik Sdhasi Rdi. 

Chach fights with Mahrat (Chief of Jaipur^) and kills him hj 
stratagem. 

Chach marries Rani Subhan Deo. 

Chach sends for his brother Chandar and establishes him in Alor. 

Chach mnes orders appointing Chandar his deputy. 

Chach asks Budhhnan, the minister, questions concerning ike 

government. 

o o o o o 

BuJln'raan, the miaister, bowed his head to the ground, and said, 
"May Riii Chach live for ever, and may jt be known to him, that 
this govenmieiit was under tho dominion of a sole king, and his 
chiefs were always obedient to him. When the countiy was ruled 
by Siharas, son of Diwiiij, and when ho was conquered by the army of 
Pars, Sahasi succeeded to the empire. He similarly appointed all the 
four rulers to their territories, expecting them to exert themselves 

in tho collection of the-rovenue and the protection of the country. 

o O 0 o o o o 

Chach proceeds to visit and mark the boundaries of Alor. 

\Vlien Cliach heard these words from Budhiman, tho minister, 
they made an impression upon him. Ho was very happy. He praised 
the minister very much, and took it os a good omen. He sent far- 
mans to tho authorities in all parts of the kingdom and called (for 
aid from) the governors of the different divisions. He then prepared 
an army declaring that he would go to the boundary -of Hindustan 
which adjoined the (kingdom of the) Turk. Tho astrologers fixed an 
auspicious time, at which he departed, and after he had gone many 
marches he reached the fort of Pabiya, on the southern bank of 
the Bias. The Chief of the place gave battle, but after great fighting 

^ [Both USS. here agree in reading Jilitr, bat the eiplanatioa in page 169 showa 
that the name must he Jaipiir. Mir Ma'edm couples it \rith Jodhpur and jrrites the 
name '• Chilitrp or “/o/jur.” The Tuhfatu-1 Kiram has “ CA/lur.’’] 
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and bloodshed, the king of Pabiya fled and entered the fort. Eat 
Chaeh was victorious, and encamped in the field of battle tor a time. 
When the store of provisions was ettbausted, and grass, and wood, 
and fuel, were all consumed, the enemy being in distress left the 
fort at the time when the world had covered itself with the blanket 
of darkness, and the king of the stars concealed himself in the 
gloom of night. He fled towards the fort of Askalanda and en- 
camped in the vicinity of that city. This fort was stronger thm the 
first and when he reached the fields of this city he sent his spies to 
obtain information, and when they came back tlioy reported that 
Chach had entered the fort of Pabiya, and was staying ttiere. 


Chach proceeds to the fort of Askalanda,' 

When Chach was informed that the enemy had gone to Askalanda, 
he placed one of his officers in charge of the fort (of Pabiya) and 
proceeded to that city. He pitched his tents in its vicinity. Hiem 
was a great and brave man in the fort of Askalanda, who was in 
the interest of Chach, and had influence over the people in the fort 
All the chief inhabitants always took his advice and never acted 
contrary to hie opinion. Chach sent a man to him and promised to 
make him governor of that fort. He also ordered a ffirman to ho 
prepared, granting him the governorship of the fort, on the condition 
that he would kUl Chatera,= the chief (malik) of Pabiya, or take him 
prisoner. Pibiya was also to be made over to him. He apeei 
these terms and conditions, lie sent his son to Chach, arid hy occa- 
sionally visiting Chatcra, gained bis confidence, so that he u as 
never prevented from going into his t.V.urt either by day or by night 
When he found an opportunity, he suddenly kille la era ,1111 
sent Ids head to Chach. Kai Chach showed him great favour and 
honour, granted him a reward in token of Ids pleasure, and made 
him the independent chief of that fort. The great and nob e men 

of the city attended on him, and made him f ^ 

them all with honour and respect, and kept them faithful to their 


‘ [MS. B. writes the name “ Asal-Kanda. ’] 
* [This name is written thus, and also as “ 
“Jatrh.”] 


Chatar," in MS. A. 


MS. B. makes it 
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allegmnce. Chach gave him some prohibitions and admonitions, so 
that he continued faithful in obedience and never disobeyed his orders. 

Chach marches toicarda Sikka and Multan. 

Having completed the expedition to Askalanda, Chach proceeded 
towards Sikka and Multan. In Multan there was a chief (malik) 
whoso name was Bajhra. He was a relation of Sahasi. When he 
received the news of the arrival of Chach, he came to the banks of 
the lUvi. He had largo dominions and possessed great abilities. 
Suliewal, his nephew, governed the fort of Sikka opposite Multan, 
towards the east, and along ^vith Ajin, the cousin of Bajhra came with 
a largo force to meet hitn* (Chach), and he’ (Chach) encamped at a 
ford on the Bias’ for three months. When the water decreased, they 
selected a place at a village a little above the encampment, where the 
water did not prevent a passage, and ho (Chach) crossed over. He 
came to Sikka, and fought a battle with Suhewal. He besieged the 
fort for some days, and the enemy was much pressed. Some men 
were slain on Chach’s side, and on the side of the infidels many 
were despatched to hell. Suhewal then fled, and went to the fort 
of Multan. They entered the fort, and stood on the banks of the 
Ravi’ prepared with all the implements of war. Chach then took 
possession of the fort of Sikka, and killed five thousand soldiers, 
and made the inhabitants slaves and prisoners of war. Chach 
placed Amir ’iUiu-d Daula in the fort of Sikka, and himself passed 
over to Multan. Both armies confronted each other. Malik Bajhra, 
with a formidable army, fighting elephants, and men of war, came 
out and opposed Chach. Sharp encounters ensued, with great 
slaughter on both sides. Bajhra took refuge in the fort, and wrote 
letters to the ruler of Kashmir stating that Chach, son of Sildij, a 
Brahman, had become chief of Alor, the capital. He had come with 

‘ [The text is ambigaous ; oad the appropriation of the personal pronoun is a 
matter of inference.] 

J 

but tbc old bed of the Dios is still traceable between hfulthn and the Gh&rh to where 
it joined tbc Chinhb thirty miles S.W. of Multhn.] 

* [“Th.c R6vi formerly surrounded the fortress of Mult&n, and its bed is still 
traceable. In seasons of heavy rain the waters flow to Mult&n. This agrees with 
the statement that Alexander circumnavigated the fortress. ’'^-Cunningham.] 



“ Biis” may possibly here be the nam : of the ford, 
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a numerous army, and had conquered aU the strongholds, great and 
small, and fortified them. That he (Bajkra) was not able to copo 
with him, and no chief was victorious over liirn in battle. He had 
reached Multan, and it was expedient that the Chief of Kashmir 
should assist him (Bajhra) and send reinforcements. 

The uiisuccmful return of the messenger from Kashmir. 

Before the messenger reached Kashmir, the Rai of that place had 
died, and his son, who was only a boy, had succeeded him. The 
ministers, counsellors, attendants, and guards, as well as the nobles 
and chief men of the state, consulted with each other and answered 
the letter in a proper manner. Tliey stated that the Eai of Kashmir 
had departed to the next world, and his son was a mere boy of 
tender ago. The different- divisions of the anny had ra.’sed their 
heads in rebeUion and revolt. It was necessary that the affairs of 
these parts should be set straight, and therefore it was not at this 
time in their power to provide the means of assistance, and that 
Bajhrd must rely upon his own resources. When tho messengers 
came back and communicated this, BajhrA, despairing of assistance 
from tho king of Kashmir, sued Em Chach for peace, and made 
promises and assurances. He said he would leave the fort if assured 
of his safety, in writing, and that nobody should molest him un il 
he reached a place of security with all his followers and dependan^. 
Chach agreed to these terms, and promised him protection. e 
came out of the fort, and, with his people, went towards the moun- 
tains of Kashmir. Chach entered the fort, and the provmce was 


brought imder his dominion. 

Chach learn hie deputy in the fort of Multan and proceede onward. 

men he took the fort of Multan he appointed there a thaknr as 
hie deputy. He went into tho temple, prostrated himself before e 
idols, and offered sacrifices. He then prepared to march forward. 
The rulers of Brahmapur, Karur and Ashahar acknowledged sub- 
mission to him. From these places he proceeded to the houndanos 
of Kumba- and Kashmir. No king offered any resistance. 


> rin page 139, both MSS. write thw name 
J/dfti'r or Muksir, and a few lines farther on, 
here, and Kturba aflerward^t] 


Sumha. 
Kina or 


In this place, MS. A. has 
Kaniya. MS. B. has Kiso 
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“ When the Almighty makes a man groat he renders all his 
enterprises easy and gives him all his desires.” 

Every place to which he went fell into his possession. At last he 
reached tlie fort of Shdkalha. an elevated place which is called 
Kumba' on the borders of Kashmir, and stopped there for one 
month. He punished some of the chiefs of the surrounding places, 
and collected an army under his command. Then he made firm 
treaties with the chiefs and rulers of that part of the country, and 
securely established his dominion. He sent for two trees, one of 
which was a maisir, that is white poplar, and the other a deodar, 
that is a fir.* He planted them both on the the boundary of 
Kashmir, upon the banks of a stream, which is called the five 
waters,* and near the Kashmir bills, from which numerous foun- 
tains flow. He stayed there till the branches of each of the trees 
ran into those of the other. Then he marked them, and said it was 
the boundary mark between him and the Rai of Kashmir, and 
beyond it he would not go. 

Edurn of Chach after fxing his boundary with Kashmir, 

The narrator of this conquest has thus said, that when the 
boundary towards Kashmir was defined, Chach returned to the 
capital city Alor. He stopped there a year to take rest from the 
fatigues of the journey ; and his chiefs got ready the provisions 
and materials of war. He then said, “ 0 minister ! I have no fear 
from the east, now I must take care of the west and the south.” 
Tlie minli^ter replied, “ Indeed, it is most praiseworthy for kings to 
be acquainted with the afl'airs of their countries. It is also to be 
apjn'chemlcd that from your absence in the upper provinces the 
nobles and the governors of the different parts may have presumed 

■ (s. 4^) ^ yUb J _,] 

2 This implies coitsicfmhli' altitude. 

* The word ill the oriijiual is .Vrabic not tbe Persian Panjab. 

The upper course of the Jailam, just after it debouches into the plains, seems to be 
alUidcJ to here. A curious coincidence of expression is used by a late traveller 
wiih reference to the same locality. “We passed five branches of this beautiful 
river J'-lara which at this place forms a little Puujhb of its own.” Serjeant-Major 
Briiham's ^auf (o the Khyber, p. 43. 
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that since Bii Sabasi there is nobody to demand from them the revenue 
of the country. Truly mismanagement and disorder have tahen place.’' 
On this, Chach, in an auspicious hour, marched towards the forts 
of Budapur' and Siwistan. There was a chief in SiwisUin, called 
Matta, and Chach crossed the Mihran at a village called Dihayiit, 
which formed the boundary behveen Samma and Alor. From this 
place he proceeded to' Budhiya, the chief of which was tlie sou of 
Kotal bin Bhandargu Bhagu. His capital was Nanaraj,* and tlio 
inhabitants of the place called it Sawfe. Chach attacked and took 
tho fort of Sawis. Kaba, son of Kaka, came forth to ask quarter for 
the prince and his followers. They laid upon themselves a tribute 
to pay him, and made their submission. 


The army marches to Siwistan. 

From that place he went to Siwistan, and when he approached it, 
Matta, its chief, came forth with great alarm and a large retinue to 
meet him, A battle was fought, Chach was victorious, and Matta, avith 
his army, fled and took refuge in the fort. Chach besieged it, and 
after a week the garrison was obliged to sue for peace. The terms 
being agreed to, they came out the fort, and surrendered the keys to 
the officers of Chach, who gave them protection and showed them 
much kindness. He gave the chiefship of the place to Matta, and 
also placed one of his confidential officers there. He stopped there 
for a few days, during which time the affairs of the territory and the 
city were put in order. 

Chach sends a messenger to Akham Lohdnay chief of Brahmandhdd. 

When the invasion of Siwistan was over, Chach sent a letter to 
Akham Lohana, the governor of Brahmanabad, who w;as Chief also 
of Lakha, Samma and Sihta, and called upon him to acknow- 
ledge submission. When he was a few days’ journey from Makran, 
the footmen whom he had placed on the roads, caught a person with 
letters from Akham, which ho had written to Matta, tho governor 
of Siwistan, to the following effect. “ I have always behaved 
towards you with great cordiality and friendship, and have never 


‘ [BOdhiya in MS. \B. No doubt the Budhpur or Biidhiya of p. 160, where it 
ifi also connected \rith Siwisttin.] 

2 [“ Kukiraj " in MS. B.] 
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yhown you opposition or quarrelled with you. Tlio letter which 
yuu scut by way of friendHhip was received, and I was much exalted 
by it. Our friendship shall remain confirmed for ever, and no 
animosity shall arise. I will comply with all your orders. You 
arc a king, and the son of a king. Unity exists between you and me. 
OircumsUinces like this have occurred to many persons, and have 
obliged them to seek piotection. You are at liberty to reside at any 
place you like within the territory of Brahmanabad, that is to say, 
up to the sea of Debal. If you have resolved to go in any other 
lUrection, there is nobody to prevent or molest you. Wherever you 
like to go I will assist you. I possess such power and influence 
tliat 1 can render you aid.” Matta found it expedient to repair to 
the country of Hind, to Malik Kamal, who was also called Bhatti. 

Chnch aend'i a letter to Akham Lohdna. 

Rai Chacb sent a letter to Akham Lohana, saying, “You from 
your power, and pomp, and family descent, consider yourself the 
ruler of the time. Although this kingdom and sovereignty, wealth, 
riclios, dignity, and power have not descended to me by inhcritAnco, 
yet these distinguished favours and this exalted position liave been 
given to me by God. It was not by my army that I gained 
tliem ; but God, the single, the incomparable, the creator of the 
world, in favour to Silaij, has given me this dominion, and this 
most glorious position. In all circumstances I obtain assistance 
from him, and I have no hope of aid from any other. He enables 
me to accomplish nil my undertakings, and assists me in all my acts. 
He has given mo victory in all battles, and over all my enemies. 
Tic has bestowed on mo the blessings of both worlds. Although 
you think you have possessed yourself of all tliis power and circum- 
st'inco by your courage and audacity, promptitude, and glory, you 
shidl surely lose it, and to take your life is lawful.” 

C/iach arrives at Brahinandbdd, and fights with Akham Lohdna. 

Cbach then marched against Akham Lohana, who had gone from 
Brahraanab^ into the interior of the country. "When he received 
the intelligence of the arrival of Chach, he came to the capital, and 
made preparation for war. When Rai Chach arrived at the city of 
Brahmandbid, Akham stood ready to oppose him. Alter a great 
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slaughter of warriors on both sides, the army of Akham took to 
flight, and be entered Lis fort. Chach laid siege to it, and the siege 
lasted for the period of one year. 

In those days the king of Hindustan, that is, Kanauj, was Satban,* 
eon of Rasal, and Akham sent letters to him asking for assistance. 
But Akham died before the answer was returned, and his son suc- 
succeeded him. Akham had a friend, an infidel Samani, named 
Buddh-raku,* i.e, “ Protected by the idol.” Ho had a temple which 
was called Budh Nan-vihar,“ and the idol Dilha (?)* He was 
a devotee thereof, and famous for his piety, and all the people of the 
surrounding places were obedient to him. Akham was his disciple, 
and he regarded the Samani as his pole-star. AVhen Akliam had 
taken refuge in the fort, the Samani assisted him ; he did not fight, 
but ho read his books in his chamber of worship. ^Vhen Akham 
died, and his son* succeeded him in the government, the Samani was 
disaffected and troubled, for he did not think it right that the king- 
doms and the property and estates shoidd depart ftom his hands. 
In his peri)lexity he looked about, and he arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the country must fall to Chach, whether he would bo 
friendly to him or not. Then the (late- king’s) son being sore 
pressed, his army and his forces gave up fighting, and the fort 
was surrendered to Chach, who firmly established his power in it. 
When Chach heard of the Samani, and knew that he had made 
a compact with AWhflm and bis son, and that the war had lasted for 
one year through his enchantments and magical power, he swore 
that if ho ever captured the fort^ he would seize him and flay 
him, and order drums to be covered with his skin, and have 
his body torn to pieces. This oath was reported to the Samani, 
who laughed and said, “ Chach will not have the power to kill me.” 
When after a time, the people of the fort, after much fighting 

> [» Siy&r" in MS. B.] 

2 [“ BuddhOgtii " in MS. J.: raku or rakhu means “protected,” from the 
Sanbkrit rakthUa. Gut probably represents the Sanskrit ffupta, which also signifies 
“protected.”] 

* [See note in the next page.] 

* [jjj 

® [MS. .4. leaves out the word “son," and 80 makes the passage unintelligibla.] 
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ami great slaagbter, gave up the contest, and solicited protection, 
by the intervention of nobles and chiefs, a treaty was made be- 
tween both parties, and the fort was surrendered. Chach entered 
it, and told them that if they liked they might go away i there was 
no one to interfere with them, and if they wished to remipn they 
might The son and the dependants of Akham seeing him kindly 
flieposcd towards them, chose to remain. Chach stayed for a time 
in tliat city, and made himself acquainted wth their disposition. 

C/irtc/i the wife of Akham to himself and gives the. daughter 

of his nephew to AkhanCs son Sarhand. 

Chach sent a man to the mother of Sarhand and requested her 
hand. Hie son brought her. Chacli gave Dharsiya, the daughter of 
his nepliew to the sou, and decked him in apparel of many colours. 
He stopped there for a year, and appointed officers on his part to 
collect the revenues. He subjugated the other surrounding chiefs. 
At la.st, he eiujuired where the enchanter Samani was, that he might 
see him. He was told that he was a great devotee, and that he 
would be found witli the devotees, and that he was one of the philo- 
sophers of Hind. Ho was the keeper of the temple of Kan-vihar,* 
and amongst the other <lcvotees ho was the greatest, and bad reached 
to perfection. He was so skilled in magic and enchantments, that 
ho had made a world obedient and submissive to him. He had pro- 
vided himself with all the requisites by means of his talismans, 
and for some time lie had become friendly to Sarhand because he 
had been friendly with his father. Through his power and protec- 
tion the army of Brahmanabad had protracted the war for so long 
time. 

Chach visits the Samani, and enquires about his circumstances. 

Chacli ordered his body guards and soldiers to mount their horses, 
and wont towards the temples of Budh and Kan-vibar* with the 


1 



ill both copies.] 




,1 ^ -•/ ^ 5 jj J5.] This seems to be called indiscriminately 


Niihfir, and KanChir, and Kfn6har. The copulatire conjunction in the text is 
inconiprclitnsible. It occurs again a little below. [These names may be, as Sir H. 
Elliot conceived, mere varieties in spelling of the same name, — or they^ay be two 
diifereat names of the same establishment or collection of buildings. There can be 
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intention of killing the Samaui. He called his arraed men and 
instructed them that when during the interview he should stand up 
and look towards them, they should draw their swords and sever 
the Samanf’s head from his body. When ho reached the temple, 
he saw the Samani sitting on a chair, engaged in worship, and 
having some clay in his hand* with which he was making idols, 
he had something like a stamp with which the figure of the buddli 
was made on the clay, and when it was finished he placed it on one 
side.’ ChacU stood by him, but received no attention from him. 
After a short time, when he had finished his idols, he raised liis head 
•and said, “Is the son of the monk SiUij come?” Chach replied, 

“ Yes, 0 devotee.” The Samani said, “ For what purpose have you 
come?” Chach answered that he wished to see him, and therefore 
he had come. The devotee bid him to sit down. Chach sat. The 
devotee spread a fine cloth, and made him sit on it. He asked, “ 0 
Chach! what do you want?” Chach replied, “I wish you would 
become my friend and return to Brahmanabad, that I might turn 
your thoughts to secular pursuits, and entrust you with great offices. 
You may live with Sarbond, and give him advice and assistance. 
The devotee said, “I have nothing to do with your country, and 
have no* wish to engage in public business. I do not like 
worldly concerns.” Chach asked him, “ Why did you side with 
the people of the fort of Brahmanabdd ?” He replied, “When 
Akham Lohana died, and his son was giieved, I admonished him to 
cease lamenting for the departure of his father, and prayed the 
Almi ghty God to cause peace and friendship between the contending 
parties. It is better' for me to serve Budh, and seek salvation in 
the next world, than all the offices and greatness of this. But as 
thou art the king of this country, at thy supreme command I wBl 
go with my family to the neighbourhood of the fort, although I fear 

no doubt that the last word of the coropoand represents vihdr. or in Sanskrit 

Nava, sienifles “ New," and San may he the Hindi Kdnh, from the Sanskrit SrUhna, 
a word which is found in the names Kknhpur and Kknhan. These names would 
therefore signify “ New monastery,” and “ Black monastery.”] 

* [About a page of matter is here omitted from B.] 

* [This process of stamping the clay figures of Buddha is still practised. General 
Cunningham possesses sereral old Indian as woU as recent Indian and Burmese 
specimens.] 
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that the people of the fort will do despite to the cultivation of BudL 
You are to-diiy a fortunate and a great man.” Chach said, “The 
worship of Budh is most righteous, and ever to hold it in honour is 
most proper. But if you are in want of anything, tell me, for I 
shall consider it a privilege and a duty to provide for it” The 
devotee answered, “ I do not want anything of this world from you. 
May God incline you to the affairs of the next” Chach said, 
I also wish that my salvation may bo the result. Direct me so 
that I may see where assistance is required, and I will help you.” 
lie exclaimed. “As you seem to bo desirous of performing charitable 
and virtuous deeds, there is an old temple (called) Budh and 
Nau-vihiir (at) Sawandasi* which has suffered much injury from 
the hand of time — it requires repair. You should spend some 
money in renewing its foundation, and I shall bo thus benefited by 
you.” Chach said, “ By all means ; I thank you, farewell.” 

Chach returns to Brahmandhdd. 

Cliacli rode back from that place. The minister asked him, “ 0 

king, I have seen a wonder.” “What is it?” said Chach. He 

remarked, “ ^Vllon you started you had resolved that I should order 

the soldiers to kill tho devotee ; but when you went before him you 

showed every wsh to please him, and accepted all his prayers.” 

Chach said, “ Very true ; I saw something which was no magic or 

chann, for when I looked at him, something came before my vision, 

jmd as I sat before him, I beheld a dreadful and horrible phantom 

% 

.standing at his head. Its eyes blazed like fire, and were full of 
anger, and its lips were long and thick, and its teeth resembled 
pikes. Ho had a spear in his hand, which shone like diamonds, and 
it appeared as if he was going to strike some one with it. When I 
saw him I was much afraid, and could not utter a word to him 
which you might hear. I wished to save my o^vn life, so I ob- 
served him carefully and departed.” 

Chach stays at Brahmandhdd, and determines the amount of the 

revenue. 

Chach stopped in the fort of Brahmandhdd till all ministerial 
' [^- Bays jJjLjUy j jjj 

-B- says 
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affairs were settled, taxes were fixed, and tbo subjects re-assured. 
He humUiated the Jats and the Lohanas, and punished their chiefs. 
He took a hostage from these chiefs, and kept him in the fort ol 


Brahmandbad. He obliged them to agree to the following terms : 
That they should never weai- any swords hut sliam ones ; Iliat the}' 
should never wear under-garments of shawl, velvet, or silk, but tluw 
might wear their outer-garments of silk, provided they were of a red 
or black colour: That they should put no saddles on their liorsc.s. 
aud should keep their heads and feet uncovered ; That when they 
went out they should take their dogs with them : That they should 
carry firewood for the kitchen of the chief of Brahmanabad. Tiny 
were to furnish guides and .spies, and were to be faitliful when em- 
ployed in such offices. Tliey were to live in amity ^^dth Sarband, 
son of Akham, and if any enemy came to invade the temtoiy. or fight 
mth Sarhand, they were tx, consider it incumbent on theiii to assist 
him, and steadily adhere to his cause. He tlms finished bis labours, 
and established his rule. If any pei-son showed rebellion or liostility, 
he took a hostage and exacted penalties until ho should amend his 


conduct. 

Chad, marches to Kirmdn ami defines the houmtary of Mahran. 
men Cliacli liad settled these matters, he made i')) his mind to 
determine the boundary of Kiimin, which was adjacent to the pos- 
sessions of the chiefs of Hind. At this time two years had elapsed 
since the Hijra of the Prophet of God, -may peace he to him. 
After the death of Kisra bin Hnnnar. bin Firs, and the disruption 
of his dominions, the management of tlie aflairs of the kingdom 
devolved upon a woman. When Chach was informed of tins, he 
determined to go to Kirmiln with a considerable force. At an 
auspicious time, which was feed by the astrologers, he marched 
towards Annabel, and when he arrived there the chief of the place 
came to receive him. He was a Buddhist priest, and had desrended 
from the representatives of Eal Siharas, king of Hind, whoin t e -n 
had raised up with great kindness and favour. From cliange o 
time he liad become refractory, and had revolted from his aUegiance. 
He came forth to meet Chach, when a treaty was made, and cor- 
diaUty and friendship was established between them. Chach pro- 
ceeded from thence to Makran. Every chief that was met offered 
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hib sulmiission. Wlien he had crossed the province of Makran and 
tin* Iiills, he entered another district. Tliere wa.s an old fort here 
called Kanarj)iir.‘ He ordered it to be rebuilt; and according to 
the Hindu custom a naubat of five musical instruments, was 
ordered to bo played every evening and morning in the fort 
lie collected all the |icoplc of the surrounding villages, and completed 
tlio building. He inarched from this place towanls Kirman; and 
lialted on the banks of a river which runs between that country and 
Makran. 'J’here he fixed tlio eastern boundary, that is, tho boundary 
l)ctu'een i\Iakran and Kirman, and jilanted numerous date trees 
there upon the hunks of tho stream, and he set up a mark, saying, 
'• tliis was the boundary of Hind in the time of Chacli bin Silaij bin 
Basiibas.”* Now that boundary has come into our possession. 


Chach proceeds to Annabel^ and fixes the revenue. 

From tliat place he returned to Armjibel, and having passed 
ihrougli the country of Turan, he came out in the desert. No body 
aro.se to fight with him. He arrived in tlio countr)' of Kandhabel, 
that is. Kan(]alir;‘ and having traversed that desert also, he ad- 
vanced to the ft>rt. The people took refuge in it. When he arrived 
at the h.auks of the Sini,* ho pitched hi.s tents there. The people of 
tho place being much pressed agreed to pay him an annual tribute 
of one hundred thousand dirams, and one hundred hill horses. A 
treaty was made, and Cluich rcturaed to his capital Alor, and re- 
mained there till he died and went to hell. He reigned forty years. 


Chnndar son of Sildlj succeeds to the Government of Alor. 

After the death of Chach, his brolher Chandar,® son of Silaij, sat 
upon tho tho throne of Alor. He patronized tho religion of the 





EanoozbCir; ecc Note A. in Appendix.] 


* [- Sabts'* in B.] 3 [ JJU,i B. J^Uji A.] 

* [This explanation is not in &1S. it.] 

“ B. A.^ 

* [ifir Ma'siJin takes no notice of Chandar, but the Tuhfatu-1 Kirhm says that he 
succeeded as Kdm^makdm and occupied the throne eight years. According to the 
former, Chach left two sons, Dbhir and Dhar-sen, and a daughter Bhi Rhni. The 
Tuhfatu-1 Kirlkm agrees in writing the name “ Dhar-sen,” but both MSS. of the 
Cbach-nbma hare “ Dharsiya.”] 
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nSsiks (Buddhists) and monks and promulgated their doctrines. He 
brought many people together with the sword, and made them 
return to his religion. He received several letters from the Chiefs 

of Hind. 


Journey ofMatta, Chief of ShoMn. 

Wliea Malta, chief of Siwistan, went to the king of Kanauj, the 
country of Hindustan was in a flourishing condition. Kanauj was 
under "the rule of Siharas, son of Rusal.' Malta went to him and 
represented thus ; '• Chach, son of Sildij, is dead, and his brother 
Chandar, a monk (rahih). has succeeded him. He is " 

(iidsii), and his whole day is occupied in the study of lus faith 
with oUier religious persons in the temple. It is easy to yrraa 
the kingdom from him. H you take his territories and place them 
under my charge, I will pay a tribute, and send it to your treasury. 


The answer of Siharas, 

Siharas said to Malta, “ Chach was a great king, and had an exten- 
sive territory under his sway. As he is dead, I will bring 
possessions under my own rule, if I take them. They will form a 
great addition to my kingdom, and I wiU appoint you over one of 
their divisions.” Siharas then sent his brother Barbas, sou of Kasais. 
The son of the daughter of the great Chach, who ruled over Kash- 
mir and Ramal, also agreed to join him, and they proceeded ^^th 
their armies till they reached the hanks of the Hasi,' where they 
encamped. The agents and offices of Chandar, who were still m the 
fort of Deo, fled. The invaders took the place, and advanced on 
their journey till they arrived at Band Kuhdya, where they halted 
for one mouth, and performed the worship of Budh. They sent a 
messenger .vith a letter to Chandar to induce him to come, make his 

submission, and sue for protection. 


1 [Th«e are ■''> ‘*“Gen«aS'‘°cS’^har'ie‘“or 
Kanauj dynaat, (Themed Pr.uMp II. “S-l ^ cbiueee a. 

•• that Siharas is probably thrf same as Bhim Sen 1 

■A-mo-W-na, King of Central Indi^ m xiThow- 

Phlm Sen might easily be confounded when written m 

crer, is very hypothe^l. It is “aa his army is represented 

place than tho great Kanauj is really intended, esp y 

as joining those of Kashmir and Bamal.] 

» [‘‘Hhsbi” inB.j 
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Chanditr refuses, sirenffthem hinmlf in the fort, and prepares to 
/ight. 

Siharas sends an embassy to Ddhir, son of Chach. 

Chandar sits on the throne of Chach. 

Chiindar succeeded to the government, and his subjects enjoyed 
comfort, and the country was governed firmly during his reign, 
wluch lasted for seven years. Ho died in the eighth year, and D4hir 
sat on the tlirone of ^Vlor. Raj, son of Chandar, established himself 
at Brahraanabad, but did not maintain his goTcmment for more than 
one yejir. After that, Dharsiya, sou of Chach, took possession of 
Bralmianabad and his sister Baf* was friendly and obedient to 
him. Dliarsiya asked the daughter of Akham in marriage. Ho 
remained at Brahmauabad five years, and issued his orders to the 
neighbouring chiefs, who acknowledged hia authority. Hharsiya 
resided for some time at the fort of Rawar,’ of which Chach had 
laid the foumlation, Init did not live to eeo completed. "When 
Dbarsiya had finished the works, and collected inhabitants for tlio 
the to^vn from tho places in the neighbourhood, and when it was 
well populated, he called it Kawar, and returned to Brahmauabad, 
and firmly established himself in tho Government. 

Bdi (Main) is sod to Abr for the purpose, of being given in 

marriage to the king of Batin. 

men Dhnrsiya was reflecting one day that his sister had arrived 
at a marriageable age, messengers arrived from Suban,’ king of 
Biltia, in the country of Riimal, to demand her in marriage. Dharsiya 
although he* was tho elder brother, gave her a princely dowry, and 
sent her wth seven hundred horse and five hundred foot to Dahir, 
recommending him by letter to marry her to the king of Bhatia,® 
who had stipulated that he should receive a fort as her marriage 
portion. The messengers went to Alor, and remmned there one 
month. (Here follows an account of Dahir marrying hie eteier because 
it was prognosticated (hat her husband would he king of Hind and 
Sind, and the contests between the brothers in consequence.) 

» [ifdln m MS. A., Bdt signifies “lady.” and is much used as a respectful 
term instead of tbfe name. “ Mfcin** is probably an error for Bit,” tut it may 
possibly have been the real name of the princess.] 

* [Alor in A., bnt R&war in B.] * [Sbrln in 5.] 

i [Dahir ?] * So written here, but elsewhere Bhtia. 
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Bdi Bdhir receives infonmtiotu 

Rdi Bdhir goes to an astrologer to ascertain the fate of his sister. 
The predictions of tho astrologers. 

ComMation of Bmihiman, the minkfer, with Ed> Ddhir. 

Jngenuitg of Biidhhnan, the minister. 

Bdhir sends a letter to Bharsiya. 

Bharsiya receives the letter. 

Bdhir sends another letter to Bharsiya. 

Bharsiya marches to Alor to seize Bdhxr. 

Endeavours of Bharsiya to take Bdhir prisoner. 

Bdhir asks advice from his minister. 

Bharsiya enters the fort of Alor on an elephant 
Bdhir is informed of the death of Bharsiya. 

The burning of Bharsiya s body. 

Bdhir goes to Brdhmandbdd. 

Da* remaned one year in Braunanabad, in order to reduce tho 
neighbouring chiefe. He sent for the son of Dharsiya, and treated 
him Hndly. He then rvent to Siwistin, and thence to the for^ 
Eawar,' of which his father Cl,ach had laid the foundatrons hut 
the works were not comrleted when he died. Ho remamed there 
for some time, and ordered that the fort should he finished. H 

remained there during the four hot months, for it is 
and has an agreeable climate, and ho used to remam dur^ the fou 
cold and dark months at Brahmanabad. He passed h,s time m this 
manner for eight years, during which time ho became -toed^-d 

generally recognized in his donuniona m Smd and Hin . 

of Ramal became aware of Ms wealth both in treasure and elephants. 

The chiefs of Ramal come to fight with Rat Ddhr. 

The chiefs advanced with a large and powerful army of horse imd 

foot and war-elephants. They came, by way of Budlnya, to 
town (rosta) of Biwar. and conquered it, and passed on from thenoo 

to Alor. o ® ® 

[.4. Bays Alor, but K&war43 
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Muhammad 'AUdfi ' (an Arab mercenary,) goes againet the chiefs 

of Ramal. 

Muliammad 'Allafi, an Arab of the Bani Asamat, who had 
kiUed 'Abdu-r Rahman son of ABh’ah. for having run away from 
battle, came to join Dahir witl. five hundred Arabs. 

O o O O 0 

The 'Allafi made a night attack on the Ramal troops with his five 
hundred .Vrabs and warriors of Rind, and fell upon them on all four 
sides with a great shout, and killed and captured 80,000 warriors 
and fifty elephants, besides horses and arms innumerable fell mto 

their hands. 

0 o O O O 

Dahir then told his good and judicious minister to ask a favour. 
The minister replied : “ I have no son who will carry down my 
name to posterity. I request, therefore, that orders may he given 
to have my name stamped on the silver coin of the realm, so that 
my name being on one face, and the king’s on the other, it wUl not 
then ho forgotten in Hind and Sind.” Dahir ordered that the 
minister’s wish should be complied with. 

The hUfory of the fourfint Khalifas. 

Ma'dwia bin Abu Sujidn. 

Sanndn bin Salma bin Ghuru-l Hindi. 

Rashid bin ’Umaru-l Khizri. 

Sanndn bin Salma recovers the Govenunent. 

Munzir bin Hdrud bin Bashar . 

Hakkam bin Munzir. 

'Abdu-l Malik I'n Manvdn. 

The 'Alldfls, etc. 

Mujd'a bin Safar bin Yazid bin Suzaika. 

Walid bin 'Abdu-l Malik 6m Mancdn 

Account of the presents sent to the Khalifa from Sarandip. 

Sajjdj sends a messenger to Bdhir, the Infidel 

Hajjdj obtains permission to leave the Capital. 

JBudail suffers martyrdom. 

[This is the spelling of B. MS. A. always has “/Alltai."] 
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^ImaAu-d din Muhammad Kasim hn AM 'Akil Sakiji. 

EaJjdJ writes letters to the Capital and Syria. 

EaJjdJ reads the Khufba on Friday. 

Departure of Muhammad Kasim. 

The army arrives at Shiraz. 

Muhammad Kdsim arrives at Makrdn. 

Edidin proceeds with Muhammad Kdsm. 

The army marches from ArmdhcL 

The orders of EaJJdj reach Muhammad Kdsim. 

The Arab army makes preparations, and Eojjdjs orders arrive. 

The jlag-siaff of the temple ofDelal is hwchcd down h,j a mangonel.^ 
Budhiman comes to Muhammad Kdsim, and receives a promise oj 

protection. 

A fifth portion of the booty in slaves and coins is set aside. 

The capture of Debal is reported to Rdi Dahir. 

The letter of Rdi Dahir. 

The reply of Muhammad Kikim to Rdi Dahir. 

Muhammad Kdsim proceeds to Nirun after the conquest ofBehuk 
Historians have related, upon the authority of Banana bin Han- 
zala Kalabi, that after the conquest of Behai, where great p un er 
was taken, Muhammad Kasim ordered the mangonels to bo placed 
on boats, and went towards the fort of Nin'.n, Tlio boats went ^ 
the stream which they call Sindh Siigar;' but he himself took «io 
road of Sisam, and when he airived there, he received Hajjaj 
answer to the announcement of the victory. 

The answer of Hajjdj to Muhammad Kdsim. 

An aceount of the inhahitants of Nirun obtaining a passport 

from Eajjdj. 

Historians relate that Aha Luis Tamimi says, on a^hority o 
Ja’uha bin ’Akaha Salami, who accompanied Muhammad Kasim, that 
after the capture of Dchal, Muhammad Kilslm proceeded to the fort 
of Nirun, the inhahitants of which had provided theniscl«s with ^ 
order of security from Hajjdj at the time that the army of the Arabs 
had been defeated, and Budail had been killed, and they had agreed 

I [So in B. MS. A. has » Wahind sOgara.”] 
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to pay a tribute. He arrived at Niriin, which is tweuty-five para- 
sangs from Debal, in six days. On the seventh day he encamped 
on a meadow near Nfrun, which is called Balhar,’ and the waters of 
the Sihun* Mihran had not yet re<ached it. The army was parched 
with thirst, and Muhammad prayed to heaven for rain, and it fell, 
and filled all the streams and lakes near the city. 

O O 0 0 o 

Muhammad Kwiim aends confidential memngen to Niriin, 


The Samani, the Governor of Nirun, cottm to pay his respecU to 

Muhammad Kasim, and brings presents. 

o o o o o 

Muhammad K&sim built at Nirun a mo.sque on the site of the 
temple of Budh, and ordered prayers to be proclaimed in the 
Muhammadan fiishion, and appointed an Imam. After remaining 
there some days, he prepared to go to Siwistan, which is situated on 
an eminence to the west of the Mihran. He determined to conquer 
tlic whole country, and after the capture of Simstan, to recross the 
river, and proceed against Dahir. God grant that his resolution 
may be fulfilled ! 

The expedition to Siicistdn. 

After Muhammad Kasim had settled aflairs at Nirun, he equipped 
his army, and under the guidance of the Samanl took it towards 
Siwistan. Ho arrived by regular stages at a place called Bahraj,^ 
thirty parasangs from Nirun. There also was a Samani, who was 
chief of the rest of the inhabitants. In the fort the nephew of 
Dahir was governor; his name was Bajhra, the son of Chandar. 
All the Samanis assembled and sent a message to Bajhra, saying, 
we are devotees. Our religion is one of peace and quiet, and 
fighting and slaying is prohibited, as well as all kinds of shedding 
of blood. You are secure in a lofty place, while we are open to the 


^ [SiAuj* from the root $th, to flow is the proper name of the Jtuartes. It is used 
here and in page 138 os a common noun for river. The early Muhammadan writers 
freijuently apply the term to the Indus, that rirer being to them the river of India.] 

s [So in A., hut MS. B, has Manj 
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invasionB of tbe enemy, and liable to bo slain and plundered as your 
Hubjecta. Wo know that Muhammad Kasim holds a larman from 
Hajjaj, to grant protection to every one who demands it. We trust, 
therefore, that you will consider it fit and reasonable that we uuike 
terms with him, for the Arabs are faithful, and keep their agree- 
ments. Bajhra refused to listen to them. Muhammad Kasim sent 
spies to ascertain whether the citizens were unanimous or inimical. 
They reported that some armed men were outside the fort, and 
prepared to fight. Muhammad Kasim enciunped opposite the gah' 
leading to the sandy desert, because there was no opportunity to 
attack him there, as the inundation had risen on account of the 
i-ains, and the river Siudhu Eawul* flowed to the north of the 
selected ground. 


Battle fought at Siiriatdu. 


Muhammad Kasim ordered the mangonels to be prepared, and the 
fight was commenced. Tlie Sainauis prevented their chief iiom 
fighting, and told liim that the Muhammadan anny was not to be 
overcome by him, and lie wuujd not be able to oppose it. Ue would 
be merely placing his life and property in danger, men he woulil 
not listen to the advice of his subjects, the Samanis sent tliis message 


to Muhammad Kabim “ All the subjects, fanners, and tradesmen, 
mercliants, and the lower classes hate Bajhra, and do not yield liim 
allegiance. He does not possess any force ^^•ith which he ciin oppose 
you, or give battle.” The Muhammadan army were in.spired with 
great courage on receiving the message, and iought daj and night 
on the side of Muhammad Kasim. About a week after, the besieged 


stopped fighting, and when Bajlira knew that the fort wits about to 
fall, he came out from the northern gate, at the time wlion the world 
was veiled in darkness, crossed tlic river, and fled. He continued 
liis flight till he reached the boundary of Budhiya. In those days 
the ruler of the Budhiya territory was Kaka son of Kotal, a Samanf. 
His stronghold was Sisam, on the banks of the Kumbh. The 
people of Budhiya and the chiefs of the surrounding places came 
to receive Bajhra, and allowed him to encamp under the fort. 


i [A. says j ^ 
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Siicisidn is taken and Bajhrd flies. 

When Bajhra went away, and tlie Samam's made submission, 
Muliainmad Kasim entered the fort of Siwistan and gave quarter, 
lie appointed his fiuictionaries to discharge the civil duties of the 
territory, and brought the neighbouring places under his rule. 
He took tlie gold and silver wherever ho found it, and appropriated 
all tlie silver, jewels, and cash. But ho did not take anything 
from tho Sam.anis, who had made terms wnth him. ITo gave the 
army their «liie, and having deducted a fifth part of the whole, de- 
livered it to tho treasurer of Hajjaj, and wrote a report of the 
victory to Tlajjiij. He ajipointed Rawats there. He also sent the 
plunder and tho slaves to him, and he liimself stopped at Siw'istan. 
Tbvo or three days after he had separated the fifth part, and dis- 
tributed to the army their shares, he proceeded to tho fort of Sisam, 
and the people of Budliiya and tlie chief of Siwistan rose up to fight. 
Muhammad Kasim marclied with all his force, except the garrison, 
wliieh was placed under the officer left in Siwistan, and alighted at 
a place called Nilh.'m,' on the banks of the Kumbh. Tlie inhabitants 
of the vicinity were all infidels, who assembled together as soon us 
they saw the Muhammadan army, and detennined to make a night 
attack on it. and disperse it. 

The interview of the chiefs with Kdka. 

nio chiefs of liudh went to Kaka Kotal. The ranas of Budhiya 
are descended from A'u. Tliey had originally come from, the banks 
of the Ganges, from a place called Aundhar.* ITiey consulted with 
him, and said that they had determined to make a night attack on 
the army. 

The reply of Kdka. 

Kaka said — “If you can accomplish it, well and good ; but the bah- 

‘ [“ Nidhin” in MS. B. 

* Possibly Audhia on the Ghhgra may be alluded to. \A. says Jyl S 

B. has S The is probably the pronoun, and the name 

Dandbtir or Dandabiir, is possibly Dand-vih&r. General Cunningham suggests that 
•• Duundiakeru or Dauudhara may perhaps be the place intended. It is on the 
Ganges, and was the capital of the Bais R&jputs. Trilok Cband was tho foimder of 
this branch of the family, and the fourth in descent from him is Audbara Chand, who 
may be the Ah mentioned in tho text.*' See also Thomas' Prins^, Table uiU.] 
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liks and monks have told me, according to their astrological books, 
that this coiuitr}' will be conquered by the Muhammadan army.” He 
placed a chief, wliose name was Pahau, at their head, and made 
gifts to the soldiers. There were one thou&ind brave fighting men 
under the command of tliis chief. They were all armed with swords, 
shields, javelins, spears, and daggers. When tlie army of tlio day 
fled for fear of the black legions of the niglit, tliey inar.lied witli 
the intention of making tlmir night attack. As they approached the 
army of the Arabs, they missed tlie road, and were avandering about 
peiqjloxed all the niglit from evening till daybreak. They were 
divided into four bodies, the ouc most advanced did rot keep uj) a 
communication with that which was in the rear, nor did the left 
wing come in sight of the right, but they kqd roving about in the 
desert. When they lifted up their heads they found themselves 
round the fort of Sisam.* When the darkness of night was expelled by 
the light of the king of the stars, they entered the fort, and told the 
whole to Kaka Kotal, sajlngthat thi.s their treacherous plan had not 
proved successful. Kaka said, “ You know full well tliat I am famous 
for my determination and courage. I liave achieved many enter- 
prises at your head ; but in the books of the Budbs it is predicted, 
upon astrological calculations, that Hindustan shall be taken by tlie 
Muhammadans, and I also believe that this will come to puss.” 

Kotal goco to Muhammad Kasim icUh Banana, son of 

Ilanzala, and submits to him. 

Kaka with his followers and friends went to the army of the 
Arabs. When he had gone a little distance, Bau;ma, son of Hanzala, 
whom Muhammad Kasim had sent to reconnoitre the enemy, met 
him and took him to Muliammad Kasim. When he obbiined the 
honour of coming before Muhammad Kusim, this general expressed 
iiis satisfaction, and gave him some good counsel. Kaka told liim 
Ml about the Jats coming against him with the intention of making 
a night attack, and of their treacherous schemes. Ho also said that 
the Almighty God misled them in their way, so ihat they wore 
wandering about the whole night in darkness and chagrin ; and that 

' [Probably the village now called ‘‘Scisaa” on Luke Marcbar. May not the 
latter be the “Kumb” of p. 160? The word signifies “a waterpot," but its 
analogue Kund means “ a lake.”] 
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the astrolo-crs ami crclihlo persons of his country had found out by 
their calculations of tlio stars that this country would ho taken by 
the Muhan.raadau army. Ho had .alre.ady sccu this miracle, and ho 
was sure that it was the will of God, and that no device or fraud 
wr.uhl cnahlc them to withstand tho lluhammadans. “ He firm 
under all circumstances,’' s.iid he, “ and set your mind at ea.se. You 
will overomu them. I imako ray submission to you, and I will 
he your counsellor, and assist you to tho extent of my power. I 
will 1)0 yoiu- gni.lc in overpowering and sul-duing your enemies. 
WIr'Ii Muliammad Ki'islni had heard all ho had to say, ho praised 
tlie great God, and in giving thanks placed his head upon tho earth. 
IIo cmnfoitcd Kdka and his dependants and followci-s, and promised 
him pnitoction. Ho then asked him, “0 chief of Hind, wliat is 
your mode of bestowing honour?” Kika said. - Granting a seat, 
imd investing with a garment of silk, and tying a turban round the 
head. It is tho custom of onr ancestors, and of the Jat Samam's. 
^Vhen Kdka had invested him with the dress, all the chiefs and head 
men uf the surrounding places wished to submit to him. Ho dis- 
pelled the fear of the Arab anny from tho minds of those who offered 
allegiance, and brought those to submission who were immically dis- 
posed. 'Ahdu-1 Malik, son of Kaisu-d Damraani,' was appointeil his 
lieutenant to punish all enemies and revoltcre. Kaka plundered a 
people who wero wealthy, and took much booty in cash, cloths, 
cattle, slaves, and grain, so that cow’s flesh was plentiful in the 
camp. :\Iuhammad Kasim, having marched from that place, came to 
tho fort of Sisam. There he fought for two days, and God granted 
him victory. Tlio infidels fled, and Bajhra bin Chandar, uncle of Dahir,® 
and many of tho officers and nobles who were under his command, 
lost their precious lives. Of tho rest some ran away far beyond the 
territory of lludhiya, and some to tho fort of Bahltlur, between 
SHuj and Kandhabcl, and from that place solicited a written 
promise of protection. Those chiefs were enemies of Dabir, and 
some of tlicm had been slain — hence they revolted from him, and 
sent ambassadors, and agreed to pay a tribute of one thousand 
dirams weight of silver, and also sent hostages to Siwistan. 

> [This name is doubtful in and quite unintelligible in 

* [vf. says “ Chandar bin Dabir." B. has "son of the uncle of Dhhir."] 
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Orders are received from Hajjdj son of Tusuf *o cross the Mikrdn^ 

and a battle is fought with Ddhir. 

When Muhammad Kasim had fixed the several tributes of those 
cliiefs, he gave them fresli ^vritten agreements for their satisfaction. 
He appointed there Hamid, son of W'^ida’u-n Najdi and ’Abdu-1 Kais, 
of the family of Jarud, and as they were confidential j)ersons be 
entrusted to them all the business of that place. 

When he had settled the affairs of Sfsam, he received orders from 
Hajjaj to proceed to some otlier place ; to return to Niriin, take 
measures to cross the Mihran, and fight with Duhir. He was 
directed to ask Almighty God for assistance in obtaining success and 
conquest; and after having obtained the objects of his expedition, 
he was to strengthen all the forts and places throughout the country, 
and leave none in an unpro^^ded state. When Muhammad Kasim 
read the farman, and understood its contents, he came to Nirun 
and transmitted his despatches. 

Arrival of the Army of the Arabs at Niriin. 

After travelling over many stages, ho halted at a fort which 
siands on the hill of Nirun. In the vicinity of it there is a reservoir, 
the water of which is purer than the eyes of lovers, and the meadows 
of it are more delightful than the gardens of Iram. He alighted 
there, and wrote a letter to Hajjaj, son of Yusuf. 

Muhammad Kmim’s letter to Hajjaj, son of Ywmf stating 

particulars. 

In the name of the most merciful God, to the most exalted court 
of the noblest of the world, the crown of religion, and protector of 
'Ajam and Hind, Hajjdj, son of Yusuf— from the humble servant 
Muhammad Kasim greeting. After compliments, he represents that 
this friend, with all his officers, equipage, servants, and divisions of 
the Musulman army, is quite well, affairs are going on well, and a 
continuance of happiness is attained. Be it known to your bright 
wisdom that, after traversing deserts and making dangerous marches, 
I arrived in the territory of Sind, on the banks of the Sfliun, whioh 
is called Mihrdn. That part of the territory which is around 
Budhiya, and is opposite the fort of Baghriir (Nirun), on the Mihran, 
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• taken This fort is in the country of Mor, which belonged to 
Ddiiir Rdi. Sonte of the /‘‘“"''“I 

ra^s'oT'filto'tSrweXeoeiv^d/dneottog me to retum.^w^ 

“7 U le'Cd Itt 

tr.». d,L«, »• .b. 

etroved Instead of idol temples, mosques and other places 
ship Itave been built, pulpits have been erected, the 
the oau to prayers is raised, so that devotions .are 
stated hours. The takbir and praise to the Almig y 
offered every morning and evening. 

0 o o 0 o 

The nr,hi of Hajjij » Unhamnmd Kmm. 

“ '■ 

Mtihmmmd Kmim does honour to the Nxrun Samnl 

Muhammad Kdsim fights on the banks of the 

Moka bin Bisiya enters Mo terms mth Muhammad Kasm. 

Banana bin Eanzala is sent to Moka bin Bisaya, and seizes 

him and his attendants* 

Then Banana bin Hanz.ala went with his trihe and an 
to the place indicated, and seized Moka bin Bisiiya,' toge er wi 
his famUy and twenty well-known Takars.> When Banana hrought 
him before Muliammad Kdaira, he was treated avith kindness and 
respect, and the country of Bait was made over to him, and a grant 

. [Chief of a largo district, from tho SaDokrit Vishnya. The term U still used in 

r r r£t 

with thdkur.l 
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was written to that effect, and a hundred thousand dirams were 
given to him as a reward. A green umbrella surmounted by a 
peacock, a chair, and a robe of honour were bestowed upon him. 
All his Takars were favoured with robes and saddled horses. 
Historians relate that the first umbrella of Jtdnagl or chiefship, 
which he gave, was this to Moka. At Moka’s request, ho gave the 
land and all the towns, fields, and dependencies within the borders 
of Bait, to him and his descendants ; and having entered into a firm 
treaty with him, directed him to collect boats. 

Muhammad Kasim sen<h a Syrian Amhassador and Mauldnd 
Island to Bdhir. 


The ambassadors reach Bdhir. 

When they came to Dahir, Maulana Isldmi, of Debal, did not bow 
his head, or make any signs of reverence. Dahir recognized him, 
and asked him why he failed in the usual respectful salutation, and 
enquired if any one had thrown obstacles in his way. The Maulana 
of Debal replied, “men I was your subject it was right of me to 
observe the rules of obedience; but now that I am converted, and 
am subject to the king of Islam, it cannot he expected that I should 
bow my head to an infidel.” Dahir said, “If you were not an 
ambassador, I would punish you with death.” The Maulana repli^, 
“ If you kill me it will be no great loss to the Arabs ; but they will 
avenge my death, and exact the penalty from you. 

The Syrian declares th£ object of his mission. 

Bdhir consults with SUdkar} the minister. 

^AUdfl offers advice to Bdhir . 

The ambassadors return to Muhammad Kasim with the answer 
of Bdhir Rai, 

Muhammad Kasim receives an order from Kajjd). 

Muhammad Kasim informs his friends of Hajjdj s orders. 

Rdi Bdhir arrives at the banks of the Mxkrdn. 

A Syrian is slain. 


X [Sihfekar, or Siykkar in J,] 
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MuH^nb goes to Simstan. 

Jaiifiya son of Dahir arrives at the fort of Bait. 

Rdi Dahir the infidel sends a message to Muhammad ^akifl. 

Tiydr returns to Ilnjjdj from Muhammad Kasim. 

Haj^idj sends tico thousand horses to Muhammad Kasim, 

Muhammad Kasim reads the orders of Eajjdj. 

llajjdj sends some vinegar to Muhammad Kasim. 

The orders of llajjdj reach Muhaminad Kasim on the western 
bank of the Mihrdn. 

Rdi Dahir confers with the Samani, his minister, on Muham- 
mad Kasim's preparations for crossing the river. 

Muhammad Kasim prepares to cross to the eastern bank with his 

army. 

Muhammad Kasim had determined to cross, and was appre- 
hensive lest Rdi Dahir might come to the banks of the Mihrdn 
wth his army, and oppose tlie transit Ho ordered Sulaiman bin 
Tihdn Kuraishi to advance boldly with his troops against the fort,* in 
order that Fufi* son of Dahir, should not bo able to join his father. 
Sulaiman accordingly went wth GOO horsemen. He ordered also 
the son of ’Atiya Tifli to watch the road with 500 men, by which 
Akham miglit bo oxpccted to advance, in order to cover Ganddva’ 
and he ordered the Sainani, who was chief of Nirun, to keep open 
the road for the supply of food and fodder to the camp. Mus’ab 
bin ’Abu-r raiiman was ordered to command the advance guard, and 
keep the roads clear. He placed Namama* bin Hanzala Kalabi in 
the centre witli a thousand men ; and ordered Zakwan bin ’Ulwan al 
Bikri witli 1500 men to attend on Moka Bisaya, chief of Bait ; and 

* [MS. A. is faulty, but seems to say “ the fort of Aror,” — 

B.'a Tereion is kjuwlj y 

* [MS. A. writes the name “ Kiifi," but £. has “ Ffiff,” and so has tha Tuhfatu-1 
KirSim. In this, as generally in other variants, each US. maintains its own spelling 
throughout. Sec Mem. suj I'lndc, 191.] 

’ in -d. in .B.] 


« [So in both MSS.] 
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the Bheti Tlmkurs and the Jats of Ghazni, wlio had nia<le submission 
and entered the Arab service, were told to remain at Sahara and the 

island of Bait. 

o O o o o 

Muhammad Kutam t jramtucs the fords. 

Bdhir hears that Muka Bisdija had co/hrted boats. 

Bdhir gives the (jocerameut oj Bait to littsil. 

0 o o o o o o 

TOicn Muhammad Kfeim liad collected his boats and began to 
join them together, lUsil with his officers and chiefs came to tlie 
opjiosite bank and prevented tlie completion of the bridge and tlie 
passage of the river. Muhammad Kdsim thereupon ordered that 
the boats should all be brought to tlie western bank, and be there 
joined together, to a distance equal to the estimated breadth ot the 
Mihrim. He then placed his warriors fully armed upon the boats 
.and let the head of the bridge, which was full of archers, float down 
to the eastern b.ank. Tlie archers drove oft' the infidels who were 
posted to guard the passage. So the Arabs passed oyer to the other 
side, and driving pegs into the earth, made the bridge fast. Hie 
horse and foot then crossed and, giving b.attle, put the mfidels to 
flight, and jiursued them ns far as the gates of Jliam. 

Bdhir awakes and kills his chamberlain for bringing him news 
of the flight of the infidels and the victory of Islam. 


The Arab army advances. 

The Arab army inarched on till it reached the fort of Bait, and all 
the horsemen were clad in iron armour, rickets were posted in 
aU directions, and orders were given to dig an entrenchment round 
the camp, and to deposit the baggage there. Muhammad Kasim 
then advanced from the fort of Bait towards Kawar. till ho amved 
at a place called Jewar' (Jaipur). Between Eawar and Jewar 
(Jaipto) there was a lake,= on which Dahir- had stationed a select 

body of troops to reconnoitre. 

1 [la MS. A. thU is writtea^j^ ia the first iastaaee,.aad ia the secoad 

Chttfir. S. has J)c=r in both cases. See PW 1®^'] 
a [“ Shultd" It is subsequently called an db-fftr. J 
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Dahir mahca a rcqueiit of Muhammad 'Alldfi} 

The aumer of 'Alldfi, and Im dkmimil by Bdhir. 

Muhammad Kimm yrauls 'Alldfi a mfc pamayc. 

Ddhir eonfen icxth 'Alldfi. 

Ledrrs pans helicven Muhammad Kdaim and Jlajjdj. 

Ddhir snid.s Jainiya to reconnoitre. 

Firat fijht with the accumed Ddhir. 

I 

Treaty of lUUil with Muhammad Kasim. 

Kiisil, .'iftiT showing marks of respect and offering promises of 
fidelity, saiil. “ No (ine can oppose tlio veiM of the Almighty God. 
As you Inive lK)und me hy your obligations, I shall after this be at 
yniir service, and will never contravene your wishes. I shall obey 
whatever may bo your orders." After a short time Rusil lost his 
position, and the management of the c-ountry devolved upon Moka. 
Rasil and iloka agreed in opinion, and advised Muhammad Kasim 
to nnmrh. He accordingly set out fmm tliat jdace and reached a 
village which is allied Narimf, Dahir was at Kajijat.* They saw 
that between tliem and Dahir’s camp there was a lar^o lake, 
wliieli was very diflieult to cross. Rasil said, — “May the most just 
and rcligimis noble live long. It is necessary to cross this lake." 
Ih'isil obtainc<l a l»out, and sent three men across at a time, till the 
whole army crossed over, and took post on a i)ay. Rasil said, “If 
you will advance one stage more, you will arrive at Jewor (Jaipur), 
on llie banks of the Wadhawah.’ This is a village suitable for your 
encampment and is tlie same distance from the aimp of Ddhir as it 
is from here. There you may attack him both in front and rear, 
ami successfully enter into his position and occupy it." Muhammad 
Kitsim approved of the advice, and re-ached Jewar (Jaipur) and the 
Wfidhawah. 

Arrival of Muhammad Kasim at Jewar (Jaipur).. 

Intelligence was brought to Rdf Ddhir that Muhammad Edsim 
with the Arab army had reached Jewar (Jaipur), and when his 
minister Sisdkor* heanl of it, ho said, “ Alas 1 wo are lost That 

' [Tbii name is always written “ ’Alllml” in MS. A."] 

* [J?. > [“Dadhiwkh” J.} * (“Siyikar" 
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place is called Jaipur,' or the towa of victory, and as h^ 

Lhed that place, it t^nll he successful and victonous. Eai 

took offence at these words. The fire of indignat.on Wa-d ouUn 
his mind and he said with anger, “ He has arrived at Hmdban, 
Jor it is : place where his hones shaU lie.” Hdhir left the place 
and rvith precipitation went into the fort of Rawar. He placed h 

dependants and baggage in the fort, and himself “““ ^ 

whieh was a para.sangs distance from the ^bs. Dahir then sa d to 
an astrologer, “ I must fight to-day ; teU me in what part of the 
“avis the planet Venus is. and calculate which of the two armies 

shall be successful, and what will be the result. 


Prediction of the Adrologer. 

Alter the eomputation, the astrologer replied,-” Accordii^ to the 
calculation, the victory shaU be to the i^-ab army, enu. 

behind him and in front of yon ” Rdi Dah.r was “ 

this. The astrologer then f ^ ^ 

laiage of Venus to he pre^md J 

to his saddle-straps, m order that Venus miy 

he he adctorious. Muhammad Kasim drew nearer, and the mterval 
between both armies was only half a parasang. 


Fight of the second day. 

Dahir fighu the third day with the Arab army. 

Fight of the fourth day. 

Fight of th^ fifth day. 

The array of the army of Islam. 

Muhammad Kdeim Sahifl reade the Khutba. 

Muhammad Kdeim exhorts his soldiers. 

The Arab army charges the Infidels. 

Shiija' Sahshi becomes a martyr. ^ 

Muhammad Kasim charges in the name of Goa 


1 uUgeueraUyfewar; [but here we have.y- Chitar la Thi. expUaatiea 

a bone 1 MS. it. leaves a blank for tbe firet syUable,] 
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The accursed Ddkir is slain. 

Historians have related that Dahir was slain at the fort of Rdwar at 
sunset, on Thursday, the 10th of Ramazan, in the year 93 (June, 712 
A.D.). Abu-1 Hasan relates upon the authority Abu-1 Lais Hindi, who 
heard it from his father, that when the army of Islam made the attack, 
and most of the infidels were slain, a noise arose upon the left, and 
Dahir thought it ci\me from his own forces. He cried out, “ Come 
hither ; I arn here.” The women then raised their voices, and said, 
“ 0 king, we are your women, who have fallen into the hands of 
the Arabs, and are captives.” Dahir said, “ I live as yet, who cap- 
tured you So saying, he urged his elephant against the Musul- 
man army. Muhammad Eusim told the napldha throwers that the 
opportunity was theirs, and a powerfid man, in obedience to this 
direction, shot his naphtha arrow into Dahir’s howda, and set it on 
fire. Dahir ordered his elephant driver to turn back, for the elephant 
was thirsty, and the howda was on fire. The elephant heeded not 
his driver, but dashed into the water, and in spite of all the efforts 
of the man, refused to turn back. Dahir and the driver were carried 
into the rolling waves. Some of the infidels wont into the water 
with them, and some stood upon the banks ; but when the Arab 
horsemen came up, they fled. After the elephant had dnmk water, 
he wanted to return to the fort. The Muhammadan archers plied 
their weapons, and a rain of arrows fell around. A skilfid bowman 
aimed an arrow, which struck Dahir in the breast (Jar dil), and he 
fell do^vn in the howda upon his face. The elephant then came out 
of the water and charged. Some of the infidels who remained were 
trampled under foot, and the others were dispersed. Dahir got off 
his elephant, and confronted an Arab ; but this brave fellow struck 
him with a sword on the very centre of his head, and cleft it to 
his neck. The Muhammadans and infidels closed and maintained a 
deadly fight, until they reached the foyt of R4war. When the Brah- 
mans who had gone into the water found the place of Dahir’s fall 
deserted, they came out and hid the body of Dahir under the bank. 
The white elephant turned towards the army of the infidels, and no 
trace was left 


‘ [Such u the reading of ^ -d.. eaye, } UA#] 
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Proclamation imied hy Mohammad Kasim. 

Sow Lcuii the f rife of Pdhirnas taken. 

Muhammad Kasim writes an account of the death of Dahir to 
KajjaJ. 

The head of Dahir is sent to "Irak. 

SaJJdJ gives his daughter in marriage to Muhammad^ Kasim. 

Eajjdj reads the Khutha in the Masjid Jdmi' oj Kuja. 

Sajjdj sends an answer to Muhammad Kasims account of his 

victory. . 

The relatives of Dahir Rdi who were carried away captives. 

Jahiya enters the fort of Rdwar and prepares to fight. 

The histDxiaiis concur in the narration that when Dahir was 
kiUea his son and Eani Bai‘ (who was Dahir’s sister, hut whom 
he had made his wife,) went into tlie fort of Rdwar with Ins army 
relations, atnl nobles, an.! took rofngc in it. Jaisiya who was proud 
of bis courage, power, and dignity, prepared to fight ^ 

•Allafi was also with him. ’IN'hen the nows of the death of Dahu 
arrived, and that the white elephant was hamstrung Jai^a son t 
Dahir said th.at he would go to oppose the enemy, am s n ve a 
to save his honour and name, for it would be no oss .f ho n ere to 
be slain. Sisakar, the minister, observed that the «solve o ^ 
prince was not good, the king had been killed, the -ny 
and dispersed, and their hearts were averse to b.attle throu ^ ^ 
the enemy’s sword. How could he go to fight w.th the Amb ^ 
His dominions still existed, and the strongest forts were S®™™ 
with brave warriors and subjects. It was. therefore, adv sable th t 
they should go to the fort of Bralnnanabml. winch was the mhent- 
anl of his father and atw.stors. It was the c ue res.den^^of 

Dahir. The treasuries ana stores were 1 , m m 

of the place were friends and weU wishers of the famdy ClmJ 
and would all assist in fighting against the enemy. 'Han th 
’Allafi was also asked what he considered proper. o rep le 
he concurred in this opinion. So Jaisiya assented, and w,th all thmr 
dependants and trusty servants, they went to Brahmanabad. Bai 

> [MS. A. still reads M&io.] 
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(Slain), the wife of Daliir, together with some of the generals, prepared 
for battle. She reviewed tlio array in the fort, and fifteen thousand 
warriors were counted. They had all resolved to die. Next 
inon.ing, when it was learnt that Dahir had been killed between 
tlio Mihriin and the stream called Wadhawdh,‘ all the chiefs 
(Rawats) and officers who were attached to the Rani entered the 
fort. Muhammad Kasim, on recei\nng the intelligence, marched in 
that dircx;tion, and encamped under the walls. Tlie garrison began 
to beat ilrums and sound clarions, and threw down from the ram- 
parts and bastions stones from mangonels and balistas as well as 
arrows and javelins. 

The fort in taken and Bdi {2fdin), the sister of Ddkir, burn^ herself 

Muhammad Kasim disposed his army, and ordered the miners to 
dig and undermine the walls. Ho divided liis army into two 
divisions ; one was to fight during the day witli mangonels, arrows, 
and javelins, and the other to throw naphtha, fardaj (?), and stones 
during the night. Tims the bastioms were thrown down. Bai'(Mdm), 
the sister of Ddhir, assembled all her women, and said, “ Jaisiya is 
separated from us, and Muhammad Kasim is come. God forbid 
that we should owe our liberty to these outcast cow-eaters ! Our 
honour would bo lost 1 Our respite is at an end,’ and there is 
nowhere any hope of escape ; let us collect wood, cotton, and oil, for 
I think that we should bum ourselves and go to meet our husbands. 
If any wish to save herself she may.” So they went into a house, 
set it on fire, and burnt themselves. Muhammad took the fort, and 
stayed there for two or three days. He put six thousand fighting 
men, who were in the fort, to the sword, and shot some with 
arrows. The other dependants and servants were taken prisoners, 
with tlieir wives and children. 

Detail of the slaves, cash, and stuffs, which were taken. 

It is said that when the fort was captured, all the treasures, 
property, and arms, except those which were taken away by Jaisiya, 
fell into the hands of the victors, and they were all brought before 
Muhammad Kasim. When the number of the prisoners was calcu- 

' [“Dadhfewih” J.] 

i [Thifl passage is taken from B. MS. A. is unintelligible.] 
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lated, it was found to amount to tliirty thousana persons, amongst 
whom thirty were the daugl.ters of chiefs, and one of them was Hui 
Dahir’s sister’s daughter, whose name was Jaisiya,' Tliey were sent 
to Haiiai The head of Diiliir and the fiflli part of tlie prisoners 
were forrvarded in charge of K'ah, son of M.ahdrak. men the head 
of Dahir, the women, and the property all reached Ilajjaj, he pios- 
trated Umself before God, offered thanksgivings and praises, for, he 
said, he had in reality obtained aU the wealth and treasures and 

dominions of tlie world. 

HajjiJ mck the head of Dahir, and some of his standards, to the 

Capital. 

Haiiai then forwarded the head, the umbrellas, and wealth, and 
the prisoners to Walid the Khalifa. When the Khalifa of the time 
had read the letter, ho praised iVlmighty God. He sold some of 
those daughters of the chiefs, and some he granted as lewaids 
When he saw the daughter of Kai Daliir’s sister, he was mnch 
struck with her beauty and charms, and began to bite h.s finger 
with astonishment. ’Abdn-Uiih bin ’Ahhiis desired to hake her, hut 
the Khalifa said, “ 0 my nephew ! I e.vceedingly admire this girl 
and am so enamoured of her, that I wish to keep her for myself. 
Nevertheless, it is better that you should hake her to he the mother 
of your children.” By his permission, therefore, ’Ahdu-lhih took her. 
She lived a long time ivith him, hut no child was born Irom her. Af er 
wards, another letter was received about the capture of the fort of 
Kawar. It is said that after the conquest was eflected, and the affaim 
of the country wore settled and the report of the conquest had reached 
Hajjaj, he sent a reply to the following effect. ”0 my eousm, 
rei^ived your life-inspiring letter. I was mnch pleased and over- 
joyed when it reached me. The events were recounted m an ex- 
ceUent and heantifnl style, and I leamt that the ways and rules yon 
follow are conformable to the Law. Except that yon give protec 
tion to all great and small alike, and make no difference between 
enemy and Wend. God says,-Give no quarter to Infidels but cut 
lir throats ” “Then know that this is the command of the great 
S Yon should not be too ready to grant protection, because it 

» [MS. S. has “ Hasna.”] 
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will prolong your work. After this, give no quarter to any enemy 
except to those who arc of rank. This is a worthy resolve, and want 
of dignity will not be imputed to you.* Peace be with youl” — 
Written at Is^ifa’, a.h. 7d. 

Jakiija sendfi letters from Brahmandhdd to Alor^ Bdtiya, and other 

places. 

Some historians from amongst the religious Brahmans have nar- 
rated respecting the death of Dahir and adventures of Muhammad 
Kasim, that when the accursed R;ii Dahir went to hell, Jaisiya took 
refuge in the fort of Brahmanabad, and Rawar was taken, Jaisiya 
made prejiarations for war and sent letters in all directions; viz. : 
One to his brother Fxifi,’ son of Ddliir, who was in the fort of the 
capital of Aror ; the other to his nej)hew Chach, son of Dharsiya, in 
;ho fort of Biitiya; and the third to his cousin, Dhawal, son of 
Chandar, who was in the direction of Budhiya and Kaikanan. He 
infonned them of Dahir s death and consoled them. He himself 
w’as in Brahmanabad witli his warriors ready to fight 

Baltic of Bahritr and Bhalila. 

Muhammad Kasim now determined to march to Brahmanabad. 
Between -Kawar and that city there were two fortresses called 
Bahrur* and Dhalila which contained about sixteen thousand fighting 
men. ^^^lcn !Mahammad Kasim reached Bahnir he besieged it for 
two months. After the war had been protracted so long, Muhammad 
Kasim ordered that part of his army should fight by day and part by 
night They threw naphtha and plied their mangonels so that all 
the warriors of the adverse party wore slain, and the walls of the 
fort thrown do^vn. Many slaves and great plunder were taken. They 
put the fifth part of it into the public treasury. ^Vhen the news of 
the capture of Rawar and Balirur reached Dhalila, the inhabitants 
knew that Muliammad Kasim possessed great perseverance, and that 
they should bo on their guard against him. The merchants fled to 


A negative seems to be required.] 

’ * [“ Ktifi" always in ^.] * [See p. 122.] 
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Hind, and the men of war prepared to defend tl.eir co.m^. At 
last, Muhammad Kasim camo to Dhalila, and encamped there tor 
two months, more or less. Wl.en the besieged were much d.s- 
tressed, and they Imew that from no quarter coMd they receive 
reinforcements, they put on tlie garments of death, and anom 
themselves with perfumes. They sent out their families into h 
fort which faces the bridge, and tliey crossed over the stream of th 
Naljak,* without the Musulmans being aware of it. 

of the chief of Bholita. 

When the day dawned through U.e veil of darkness 
Kasim learnt that they had fled, so he sent some men of bis anny 
after them, who overtook part of them as they were passmg 
over the river and put them to the edge of the sword. Tho wl lo 

had crossed previously fled to Hindust.an ‘ 

Hainal and the s.andy desert to the countiy (iuW) of « ■ 
of which country was named Deoraj. He was the son of 

of Diihir Ili'u'. 

mnUk convm-cd, mul a fifth port of Ih booty srnt to the cop, a 

of the Khalifa- 

Wien Miihamiiiad Kasim had fought the battle ®’“ 
conquered, the fifth part of the plunder was depos, ed n the tre^ y 
to be sent to the capital, and he sent a report f the conquest 
Bahrur and Dhalila to H.ajjaj, with all the particulars. 

Arrivol of Simhar, the »,hmter, to ccch protection. 

Muhammad Kdsim sent letters to the chiefs of 

, Hind, »d invited the^-—^ 

Wien Sisakar, minister Dabii, he id 
dential servants, and sued or pio e 

madan women who were in his possession, and said y 

those \yomen who cried out for help to ajjaj. 

Smkar appointed Mimiter. 

Muhammad Kdaim shewed ^ 

ofacera to receive bim. Me paia mm t, 

a [Seep. U8.] 

‘ [“ManjUal” in B.] 
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with much kindness, and conferred upon him the office of Wazir. 
Si'sakar now became the counsellor of the Muhammadans. Mu- 
hammad Kasim told him all his secrets, always took his advice, 
and consulted him on all the civU affairs of the government, his 
political measures, and the means of prolonging his success. He 
used to say to Muhammad Kasim that the regulations and ordinances 
which the just Amir had introduced would confirm his authority in 
all the countries of Hind. They would enable him to punish and 
overcome all his enemies ; for he comforts all the subjects and 
malguzurs, tikes the revenue according to the old laws and regula- 
tions, never burtlicns any one with new and additional exactions, 
and instructs all his functionaries and officers. 

The government of Lhalila conferred on Niiba, son of Bhdran 

sou of Dhaltla} 

It is said by some people that when Dhalila was conquered, 
Muhammad Kasim caUed Nuba, son of Dharan, and having made a 
compact with him, invested him with honours, and conferred on 
him the entire governorship of the fort, and its dependencies from 
the eastern to the western boundaries. From that place to 13rab- 
manabad there was distance of one parasang. Jaisiya, son of Ddhir, 
received intelligence that the Muhammadan army was coming. 

The Arab army arrives at the banks of the lake of Jaltcdli, and an 
ambassador is sent to invite the people to embrace Islam. 

Muliammad Kasim marched f^om Dhalila, and encamped on the 
banks of the stream of the Jalwali* to the east of Brahmanahad. He 
sent some confidential messengers to BrahmanabSd to invite its 
people to submission and to the Muhammadan faith, to preach to 
tliem Islam, to demand the Jizya, or poll-tax, and also to inform 
them that if they would not submit, they must prepare to fight 
Jaisiya, son of Dahir, before the arrival of the messengers, had gone 
to Chanir.* Ho bad chosen sixteen men from among the chiefs 
of that city, and had placed lour of these men as wardens at each of 

• [This last name is not in MS. * [The “ Falaih" ?] 

’ [“ Janir" in £.] He appears ubiquitons, and his proceedings do not appear to 
be related in chronological order. This place may be also read Chacslr, and it 
seems to be the same as the Cbanesar which follows in page 179. 
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the four of the city, with a part, of his army. One of these 
gates was c<alled Jawetari, and ff)ur men were stationed at it. One of 
them was Bharand, the other Satiya. the tliird 3Iuliya,‘ and the 
fourth Salha. 

Muhammml K(Wun arrives ihere in (he beginning of (he month of 

Bnjnb. 

Wlien Muhammad Kasim reached tliere, he ordered entrenchments 
to be dug. Tlie battle commenced on Saturday, the first of Kajab. 
The infidels came out eveiy day, and engaged and beat their drums. 
There were about forty thousand fighting men. From the dawn of 
day till sunset the battle was fouglit with great fury on both sides. 
When the king of the stars disappeared they also returned. The 
Muhammadans entered their entrenchments, and the infidels went 
into their fort. Six months passed in this manner. Kasim despaired 
of taking the fort, and became very pensive. On Sunday, in the 
end of the Zi-1 Hijja, A.n. 93 (October. 712 a.d.). Jaisiya, who had 
fled to the country of Ramal, which is called Batiya, came back 
from that place, infested the roads, and distressed the Muliamraadan 

array. 

A messenger sent to 2foka. 

Muliammad Kasim despatched one of his confidential servants 
to Moka Bisjiya, and informed him that he was perpetually 
harassed by Jaisiya, who prevented the supply of fodder, and put 
him to great trouble. He enquired the remedy. Moka said that as 
Jaisiya was very near, there was no alternative but that he should 
be made to depart. So he sent from bis O'wn force a large body of 
trusty men to drive him off. 

Jaisiya goes to Jaipur } 

Banana, son of Hanzala Kalabi. ’Ati'ya Sa’lbf, Saram son of 
Abu Saram Hamadani, and ’Abdn-l Malik Madannf, with their horse- 
men, and Moka Bisaya at their head, aud also Jazim, son of ’Umar 
Waladihf were sent with an army and supplies of provisions. 

> ["Manlira" in 5.] , 

1 [Both MSS. here have " Jatrfir." A few lines further on A. has “ Chitor, but 

P. keeps to “ Jatrhr." See note in p. 169.] 
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.Taisiya was informed of the march of the Arab army- He therefore 
loft his place with all his property and family, and went by way of 
the sandy desert to the places called Jankan, ’Awara, and Kaya, in 
the territory of Jaipur. The ’Alldfl deserted him. Ho thence 
proceeded to tl.e territoryr of Takiya, and went away and deter- 
iniood to do liomas^’ to the king of Kashmir, which is towards Rosti 
on the boundary of Royam. ^flus territory is all waste and desert. 
From that place he wrote to the Rai, whose capital lay amidst the 
hills. lie stated that of his own free will, and with a sincere heart, 

he had come to wait upon him. 

Jaisiya .son of Ddhir goes to the Band. 

Tlio letter was read before the Rai of Kashmir, who issued orders 
that, from among the dependencies of Kashmir, a place called Sha- 

kalha' should be assigned to Jaisiya. 

The Bdi of Kashmir gives presents to Jaisiya son of Ddhir. 

Tlie day on which they met, the Rai of Kashmir gave Efty horses 
with saddles, and two hundred valuable suits of apparel to his 
officers. Ilainim, sou of Sama the Syrian, was sent to the fief of 
Sh.ikalha. When bo wont a second time to sec the Rai of Kashmir, 
he was again received with great respect and honour, and an 
umbrella, a chair, and other presenU were given to him. These are 
honours which are bestowed upon great kings. With great respect 
and ostentation he was re-conducted to his tenure in the plains. 
After shij-ing there some time bo expired in Shdkalhfi, and was 
succeeded by Hamim, son of Sama, whose descendants remain there 
to this day. He founded masjids there, and obtained great honour 
and regard. He was much respected by the king of Kashmir. 
When Jaisiya’ went to Jaipur, and stayed there, he wrote letters to 
Fufi, son of Ddhir, at Alor. Ho informed him of the cause of his 

» [See also p. 144. Geo. Cuaningham thinks that this may possibly be “KoUer- 
Kahar,” in the Salt range which at this time belonged to Kashmir.] 

> [It is difficult to say who is meant in the preceding passages. Jaisiya is men- 
tioned by name in the heading of the chapter, but his name does not occur again 
until this place. This passage begins— 

j («• u-i 
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lea%’ing the country, and advised him to hold out in that part. 
Fuff, son of Dahir, received much encouragement on reading the 
letter, and on learning that he had gone away to Jaipur. 

When Muliammad Kasim had fought for six inoutlis at Braliman- 
abad, and war was protracted for a long time, and the news of 
Jaisiya was received from Chanesar,' four of the chief merchants of 
the city consulted together at the gate of the fort, wdiich is called 
JawetariJ Tliey said the Arabs have conquered the whole terri- 
tory, Dahir has been killed, Jaisiya is king, and the fort has been 
besieged for a space of six months ; we have neither power nor 
wealth to enable us to fight with the enemy, nor can we mivko 
peace with liim. If he stay a few days more, he will at last be 
victorious, and we have no ground on which to ask protection from 
him. We are not able to stand any more before that army ; we 
should, therefore, now join together, and sallying out attack Kasim, 
or be slain in the attempt ; for if peace bo made, all tliose found in 
arms will be slain, but all the rest of the peojjle, the merchants, the 
handicraftsmen, and the cultivators, will find protection. And if 
they could get any assurance, it wae better, they said, to make terms 
and surrender the fort to him. He would take them imder his 
protection, and they would find him their supporter if they would 
foUow rules of allegiance. To this opinion they all agreed. They 
sent their messengers, and craved for themselves and their families 
exemption from death and captivity. 


Protection granted to them on tMr faithful promises of allegiance. 

Muhammad Kasim granted them protection on their faithful 
promises, but put the soldiers to death, and took all their followers 
and dependants prisoners. All the captives, up to about thirty 
years of age, who were able to work, he made slaves, and put a 
pHce upon them.® Muhammad Kasim called all the chief officers 
of Hajjaj together, and related the message to them, saying that 


* -»■] ' [“ Jaretari " J.] 

®j ^ JlU ij 
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.„,b.s..aorK Wa com» fmn, Bnl.manSbaa. ».a it W 

.bat they baa to say, a, .a a proper answer sbouia be carefuUy 

prq)f\r{*'l ''nd given to them. 

Opinion of 2Ioka Bi^dya* 

Moba Bisiya »ia, 0 noble mani this fort is 
cities of Hina. It is tbe seat of the sovere.gn. If ^ be 
the whole of Sina will come in-o your possession. The stronge 

forts .vill fall, and tho dread of our power wiU mcrca o- 
people will sever themselves from tho descendanU of Dahir, some 

will nm away, and others submit to your rule.” 

Mnhammad Kasim communication to Eajjdj. 

Muhamnraa Kasim informed Hajjaj of all the 
furnishea those people wdth his written orders. He " 
with them, and they said that on the day named he shonld »me 
the Jawetari' prte, from which they would sally out to fight ,b 
when they should come near him, and the Arab amy should attajr 
them, they would fly aw.ay i« the midst of the battle, go mto the 
fort, and leave the ffrte open. After an answer was rece.ved from 
Ilaiiaj, to tho effect that Kasim should give them protect.on and 
faithfully execute the compact made with them, tho peop e o e 
fort fought for a short time, and when the Arabs attacked them, »d 
engaged, they fled and entered tlie fort, leaving the gate open. The 

Arfbs thus got possession of it, and the whole ^ny “ 

mounted the walls. The Muhammadans then loudly shouted AUah 
Akbar," and the people of the fort, seeing the Musulmans victonous, 
opened the eastern gate, and fled with precipitation. The Muham- 
niadans thus gained the victory, hut Muhammad Kasim ordered them 
to kill none but those who showed fight. They seized aU who had 
arms and brought them prisoners heforo Muhammad Kasim, with 
aU their arms and property, dependants, and families. Everyone 
who bowed down his head and sued for protection was released, 

and allowed to occupy his own house. 

I [“ JareUri,” J.] , ^ . 

1 n\s is not clear, but it appears that the cituens betrayed the garrison. 
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liemtance made hy JaiMyi’''- and the '.afc of Ddhu. 

It is said, on tlio authority of the old men of Bralimanabad, that 
when tho fort of Brahmanabad was tutt-u, Ladi, the wife of Dahir 
Kii, who since Dahir’s death had staid in the fort with his son,' rose 
up and said, “How can T leave this stronr^ fort and my family. It 
is necessary that we should stop hertv overcome the enemy, and 
preserve our homes and dweUings. If the army of tho Arabs 
should be successful, I must pursue some other course. She Aen 
brought out all her wealth and treasures, and distributing them 
among the wairiors of the army, she thus encouraged her brave 
soldiers whUe the fight was carried on at one of the ^ates. She hac 
determined that if thu fort should be lost, she would burn herse 
alive with all her relations and children. Suddenly the fort was 
taken, and the nobles came to the gate of Dahir’s palace and brought 
out his dependants, Ladi was taken prisoner. 

Ladi, the mfe of Ddhir is taken, with his two maiden daughters. 

When the plunder and tho prisoners of war were brought before 
Kdsim, and enquiries were made about every captive, it was found 
that Ladi, the wife of Dahir, was in the fort with two 
bis by hiB other wives. Veils were pnt on their ^ ''J 
were delivered to a servant to keep them apart. One-iifth of all 
the prisoners were chosen and set aside ; they were counted as 
anioLng to twenty thousand in number, and the rest were given 

to the soldiers. 

Protection is given to the artificers. 

at+ifioers the merchants, and the 
Protection was given to the aronoera, i-uo 

common people, and those who bad been semed ^ ^ 

were aU Uberated. But he (Kasim) saUn 

put all those who Imd fought to tte - ^ 

thousand fighting men were slam, but, acwra g 

thousand were kiUed, and the rest were pardoned. 

The relatum of Laiir are betrayed by the Brahmans. 

. . . . .alafinns of IHhir were found 




^ ^Sic in both MSS.] 
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among the prisoners, the inhabitants of the city were questioned 
respecting them, but no one gave any information or hint about 
them. But the next day nearly one thousand Brahmans, with 
shaven heads and beards, were brought before Kmiiu. 


The Brahmans come to Muhammad Edsim. 


When Muhammad Kaaim saw them, he asked to what army they 
belonged, and why they had come in that manner. They replied, “0 
faithful noble ! our king was a Brahman. You have killed him, 
and have taken his country ; but some of us have faithfully adhered 
to his cause, and have laid down our lives for him ; and the rest, 
mourning for him, have dressed themselves in yellow clothes, and 
have shaved their heads and beards. As now the Almighty God has 
given this country into your possession, we have come submissively 
to you, just Lord, to know what may be your orders for us.” 
Muhammad Kasim began to think, and said, “ By my soul and head, 
they are good, faithful people. I give them protection, but on this 
condition, that they bring hither the dependents of Dahir, wherever 
they may be.” Thereupon they brought out Ladi. Muhammad Kasim 
fixed a tax upon aH the subjects, according to the laws of the Prophet. 
Those who embraced the Muhammadan faith were exempted from 
slavery, the tribute, and the poll-tax and from those who did not 
change their creed a tax was exacted according to three grades. The 
first grade was of great men, and each of these was to pay silver, equal 
to forty-eight dirams in weight, the second grade twenty-four dirams, 
and the lowest grade twelve dirama. It was ordered that all who 
should become Musulmans at once should be exempted from the 
payment, but those who were desirous of adhering to their old 
persuasion must pay the tribute and poll-tax. Some showed an 
inclination to abide by their creed, and some having resolved upon 
paying tribute, held by the faith of their forefathers,* but their lands 
and property were not taken from them. 


^ [“ Bandagi va mdl tea gatid/’ or *‘gazand" as A. has it.] 

* ji J ji 

\J''- ^ ji j Jj jly The word mi/dwadat is found only in J.] 
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Brahmanihai k given into the charge of the prcfeete of the country. 

Muhammad Kasim theu plotted to each of the prefects an amount 
of revenue suited to his ability and claims. Ho 

a. «... .< .1. 

tho prefects). Ho also gave them as tokens o v 

saddled horses, and ornaments for their hands and eet. 
the custom of the kings of Hind. And he ass.gned to each 

a seat in the great public assemblies. 

Biriuon of the people into three elaem-artizane, merehante, and 

agricultumti. 

All people, the merchants, artists, and agricultnrists were divided 
sepS into their respective classes, and ten thousand men high 
and low we.e counted. Muhammad Kasim then ordered twelve 
itnWeight of saver to be assigned to each man, because aU 
Lir property had been plundered. He appointed people fro 
ilng the vLagers and tho chief citizens to co lect the lived 

taxes from the cities and villages, that there 

etrencHh and protection. When the Brahmans saw this y 

..d .1. — »™;;i 

of the city gave evidence as to the superiority of the Et“hma 
Muhammad Kasim maintained their dignity am p^sse O" 
eonarming their P— - 

trSdent that they would not be inclined to di« 

Like Eai Chach, he also “PP^f ^ jJ.Cum, an^eminded 

ordered aU the J ® the time of Dahir, and that 

them that they had held great oa suburbs. If 

they must be weU acquamted wi t e ci y^ ^ and 

they knew any exceUent ch^ter y 

hindness they shoMd "confidence in their 

,ight be bested ,,,,, and all 

the afiairs of the ^ descendants, and would 

These offices were granted to them a 

.never he resumed or transferred. 
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The Bmhrnans go inth great confidence into the villager. 

'nien tho Bralimans aud tiio government officei-s went into the 
ilisti'icts, uml said. “Oh chiefs and leaders of the people, you know 
for a-rtain that Dihir is slain, and that the ]iower of infidels is at an 
end. In all parts of Sind and Hind the rule of tho Arabs is firmly 
established, and all tho people of this country, great and small, have 
become ns etpials, both in town and country. Tlie great Sultan has 
shown favour to us hmublo individuals, and ye must know that 
he has sent us to you, to hold out great inducements. If wo do 
not obey the Anibs wo shall neither have property nor means 
of living. Hut we have made our submis-sion in hope that the 
favour and kindness of our masters may be increased to us. At 
present we are not driven from our homes ; but if you cannot 
onduro this tribute which is fixed on you, nor submit to tho heavy 
burden, then let us retire at a suitable opportunity to some other 
place of Hind or Sind, with all your families and children, where 
you may find your lives secure. Life is the greatest of all blessings. 
But if wo can escape from this dreadful whirlpool, and can save our 
lives from tho power of this army, our property and children will be 

safe. 

Taxei are fixed upon the inhabitanti of the city. 

Then all tho inliabitants of tho city attended and agreed to pay 
the taxes. They ascertained tho amount fron Muhammad Kasim, 
And in respect of the Brahmans whom ho had appointed revenue 
omnagers over them, he said, “Deal honestly between the people 
and tho Sultiiu, and if distribution is reijuired make it with et^uity, 
and fix tho revenue according to the ability to pay. Be in concord 
among yourselves, and oppose not each other, so that the country 
may not bo distressed.” 

Muhammad Emm admonithes the people, 

Muhammad Easim admonished every man separately, and said, 
“Be happy in every respect, and have no anxiety, for you will not 
be blamed for anything. I do not take^any agreement or bond from 
you. Whatever siim is fixed and we have settled you must pay. 
Moreover, care and leniency shall be shown you. And whatever 
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may bo your requests, tiiey tlioiJd be represented to me so that 
tliey may be he<u-d, a proper reply be given, aiid tlio wibhes of each 
man bo sjrtisfied.” 

Muhammad Kuaim given an order in favour of the people of 

Brahmanabdd. 

lire Brabm.uis did not receive tite alms which were given to them 
according to the old cuotom, by the mercliants, the infidels, and 
thakurs, who took delight in worshipping the idols. The attend- 
ants of the temples w’cre likewise in distress. For fear of the 
army, the nlir.a and bread were not regularly given to them, and 
therefore they wtro redi'ioed to poverty. They came to the gate of 
liis palace, and lifted up theii' hands in prayer. Tliey said, •' May 
you live long, oh just lord ! ^e people obtain our livelihood and 
maintenance by keeping tbe temple of Budh. You showed mercy 
upon tho meicLants and tlie infidels, confirmed them in their pro- 
perty, aiid made them zimmis (tolerated subjects). Hence we, your 
slaves, relying upon your bounty, hope permission may be given for 
them to worship their gods, and repair the temple of Budh. 
Muhammad Kasim replied, “ Tho seat of government is AJor, and 
ail tliese other places are dependencies of it.” Tho Hindus said, 
“ The edifice (temple) of this city is under the Brahmans. Ihey are 
our sages and physicians, and our nuptial and funeral ceremonies 
are performed by them. "We have agreed to pay the taxes in the 
expectation that every one would be left to follow his own persua- 
sion. This our temple of Budh is ruined, and we cannot worship 
our idols. If our just lord will permit us, we will repair it, and 
worship our gods. Our Brahmans will then receive the means of 

living from us.” 

Muhammad Kdnim lorites to Hajjdj, and receives an answer. 

Muhammad Kasim wrote to Hajjdj, and after some days received 
a reply to the following effect. The letter of my dear nephew 
Muhammad Kasim has been received, and the facts understood. It 
appears that the chief inhabitants of Brahmanabad had petitioned 
to be allowed to repair the temple of Budh and pursue their religion. 
As they have made submission, and have agreed to pay taxes to the 
Khalifa, nothing more can be properly required from them. They 
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have been taken under our protection, and we cannot in any way 
Btretoh out our hands upon their livee or property. Penntaion la 
given them to worship their gods. Nohody must he forbidden or 
prevented from foUowing his own religion. They may live m their 
houses in whatever manner they like.* 

Arrival of Sajjdfs orders. 

When the orders of Hajjdj reached Muhammad Kasim, he had 
left tho city, and had gone a march. He directed the nobles, the 
principal inhabitants, and tho Brahmans to build their temple, 
traffic with the Muhammadans, Uve without any fear, and strive to 
better themselves. He also enjoined them to maintain the indigent 
Brahmans with kindness and consideration, observe the ntes and 
customs of their ancestors, and give oblations and alms tn the 
Brahmans, according to former practice. They were to allot three 
dirams out of every hundred dirams capital, and to give them as 
much of this as should be necessary-tho remainder was to be paid 
into tho treasury and accounted for ; it would be safe m the keeping 
of Government.* They were also to settle allowances upon the 
officers and the nobles. Tliey aU fully agreed to these conditions 
before Tamtm bin Zaidu-1 Kaisi and Hukm bin ’Awana Kalbt. It 
was ortlained that the Brahmans should, like beggars, take a copper 
baain in their hands, go to the doors of the houses, and take what- 
ever grain or other thing that might be offered to them, so that they 
might not remain unprovided for. This practice has got a peculiar 
n'amo among the infidels. 

Muhammad Kdsim grants the request of the people of Brahmandhdd. 

Muhammad Kdaim granted the request which the people of Brah- 
manibad had made to him, and permitted them to retain their posi- 
tion like the Jews, the Christians,* and fire worshippers of Irak 


* 

JU ji ^ j\ j] 
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and Sham. Ho then dismissed them, and gavo to their head men 
the appellation of Ranu.* 

Muhammad Kdwn calls for Shakar, the minister. 

He then called tho minister Si'sdkur and Jloka Bisaya, and askod 
them what was the position of the Jats of Lohdiia* in the time of 
Chach and Dahir, and how were they dealt with? Si'sdkar, the 
minister, replied in tlio presence of Moka Bisaya that in the reign 
of Rdi Chach, the Lohanas, viz. Ldkha and Samma, were not allowed 
to wear soft clothes, or cover their heads vdth velvet; but they 
used to wear a black blanket beneath, and throw a sheet of coarso 
cloth over their shoulders. They kept their heads and feet naked. 
Whenever they put on soft clothes they were fined. They used 
to take their dogs witli them -when they went out of doors, so 
tliat they might by tliis means bo recognized. No chief was per- 
mitted to ride on a hor.se. merever guides were required by the 
kings they had to perform tho duty, and it was their business to 
supply escorts and conduct parties from one tribe to another. If 
any of their chiefs or rdnas rode upon a horse, he had no saddle or 
bridle, but threw a blanket on its back, and then mounted. If an 
injury befel a person on tho road, these tribes bad to answer for it ; 
and if any person of their tribe committed a theft, it was the duty of 
their head men to bum him and his family and children. The 
caravans used to travel day and night under their guidance. There 
is no distinction among them of great and small. Tlmy have the 
disposition of savages, and always rebelled against their sovereign. 
They plunder on the roads, and within the territory of Debal all 
join with them in their highway robberies. It is their duty to send 
fire-wood for tho kitchen of the kings, and to serve them as menials 
and guai-ds.” On hearing this, Muhammad Kasim said, “ What 
disgusting people they are. They are just like the savages of 
Persia and the mountains.”* Muhammad Kasim mamtained the 
same rules regarding them. As the Commander of the faithful, 
•Umar, son of Khitab, had ordered' respecting tho people of Sham, 


[MS. B.] 
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aia Mul.am.aa Ku 3 .m al.o make a rule that eve^ gueat shedd 
to entertained for one day and night, hut tf he fell sick then 

tliree days and nights. 

Muhammad Kdsim semb a letter to Majjaj bin Ymef. ^ 
m,on Muhammatl Kuaim had settled the affairs of Brahmanab^ 
and the Lohdna territory, and had fixed the trilute of the data, he 
sent a report of all those particulars to Hajjaj. It xm vmtten at a 
.dace on tho river Jalxval!,' above Brahmanabad. The account of 
Iking the territory of Sind was communicated and stated m full 

Rejihj of naiiaj. 

Hajjdj wrote in reply, “ My nephew M>ihammad Kasim, you 
deserve praise and commendation for your mUitary conduct and for 
the pains you have hdeon in protecting the people, amel.ora^ 
their condition, and managing the affairs of the Government The 
firing of the revenue upon each vdlage. and the encouragement you 
have given to all classes of people to observe the laws, and them ag«e- 
ments, have brought much vigour to the Government, and have tended 
to the good administration of the country. Now you shotdd not 
stay any longer in this city. The pillars of the countaes of Hmd 
and Sind are Alor and Multan. They are the cap.Ws and royal 
residences. There must be great riches and treasures of km^ hidden 
in these two places. H you step anywhere, you should ohoose the 
most delightful place, so that your authority may be confirmed m 
the whole country of Hind and Sind. U any one refuses to submit 
to Muhammadan power slay him. May you be victorious under 
the decree of the Almighty God, so that you may subdue the 
country of Hind to the boundary of China. Amir Kutaiba, son o 
MusUmu-l Kuraishi is sent; you should make over all the hostages 
to him, and an army is also placed under him. You should act in 
such a manner, 0 son of your uncle, and son of the mother of 
Jaisiya,* that the name of Kfisim may become celebrated through you, 
and your enemies be humbled and confounded. May it please God.” 


» [A. has Jalwini. See page 176.] . , 

> AUading probably to ber beiag destiaed for HBjibj. A few pages before we find 

libdi was taken by Muhammad S&dm. 
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The arrival of the letter of TTn^Unj. 

m.en the letter nf Hejjdj rceehcl M.ihennn-vl Kd^hn, ho read 
it It was also written in it, ‘You, 0 Muhammad, consult me 
in your letters, for it is prudent. Tire cxoc.rrivc drst.anco .s an 
obstacle. But show kindness that your enemies may desire to be 

submissive; conifort them. 

Api, ointment of four of the chief men nf the nKj a, office, -n for the 

management of the counirj. 

Muhammad Kisim then called Wida’, son of Hamidu-n Najdi, for 
the manafremeut of the city of Brahmaniibad, that is, Bain-wah, an, 
appointed overseers and assistants. He entrusted four persons from 
among the merchmits of the city with all matters conoemiiig pnn 
party. He strictly ordered that they should inform him fully and 
LrtLlarly of all matters, and that nothing should be decided 
lithont consulting him. He placed Nuba, son of Dai^^ m ho 
fort of Eiiwar, and directed him to hold the place fast, and keep 
bol ready. H any boat coming up or down the stream was 

loaded with men or arms of war, he was to take them and bring 
them to the fort of Kdwar. He placed the “s on the upper p 
of the river under the charge of the son of Z.yudu-l Abd. an 
appomted Handil, son of Sulaimonu-l Azdi, to 

belonged to the f ^ere all ordered 

Kalbi -was made governor ol mniiia, uuu ^ 

— s; r:sr; 

and report to him tuereou j .a+HrkR of 

to assist each other so that they might be secure t om attacks o 

the enemy's forces, and from 
and they were to punish distur 

thousand foot soldiers with Mas’ud Tamiml 

^ AnBilri in Siwistan, and sent JUasud iamimi 

Damam and Khalid Ansan Lashkarl, and ’Abdu-l 

son of Shitaha Jadidi, Firasati Atkl, Sato Bas 

Malik son of ’AhdnUah, A1 Khaza’i, Mahram son of Akka, and 

1 [This i. the rpeUing of mrtoil^Zioan quoted in 

i! MS^ MS I hue ” KOraj.- See ua<r. p. 124.] 
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Alufd son of ’Abdu-r Rahman, to Debal and Nirun, in order to 
maintain possession of those places. Amongst the companions of 
his exploits there was a man named Malikh, who was a Maula ; 
him ho appointed ruler of Kan\'ail. ’Alwjln BakkaH and Kais, 
son of S’.alibd, with three himdredi men, also remained in that 
place, and there they had their wives and families. Tims the whole 
territory of the Jats was kept under subjection. 

Muhammad Kasim proceeds to Sdicandi Sainma. 

It is related that when Muhammad Kasim had attended to the 
affairs of the district of Brahmandbad, and of the eastern and western 
parts of the territorj', he marched from that place on Thursday, the 
third of Muhnrrara a.h. 94 (9 Oct., 712 a.d.) Ho stopped at a 
village called Manhal,‘ in the vincinity of Sdwandi.* There was 
a beautiful lake and a delightful meadow there, which were called 
Danda and Karbaha. He pitched his tents on the banks of the 
Danda. The inhabitants of the country were Saraanfs. The chiefs 
and merchants all came and made submission to Muhammad Kasim, 
and ho gave them protection, according to the orders of Hajjaj. 
He said that they nyght live in their coimtry with comfort and con- 
tent, and pay the revenue at the proper season. He fixed revenue 
upon them and appointed a person from each tribe as the head of his 
tribe. One was n Samani, whose name was Bawadu, and the other, 
Budehi Bamman Dhawal. The agriculturists in this part of the 
country were Jats, and they made their submission and were granted 
protection. When all these circumstances were communicated to 
Hajjaj, he sent an emphatic answer, ordering that those who showed 
fight should be destroyed, or that their sons and daughters should 
bo taken as hostages and kept Those who chose to submit, and in 
whose throats the water of sincerity flowed, were to be treated with 
mercy, and their property secured to them. The artizans and mer- 
chants were not to be heavily taxed. Whosoever took great paiiiH 
in his work or cultivation was to be encouraged and supported. 
From those who espoused the dignity of Isldm, only a tenth part of 
their wealth and the produce of the land was to be required ; but those 
who followed their own religion were to pay from the produce of their 

’ S«« »nU pp. 123 and 150. 


> [Matbal ia H3. if.] 
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manual industry, or from the land, the usual sums, according to the 
established custom of the country, and bring it to the Government col- 
lectors. Muhammad Kasim then marched from that place and arrived 
at Bahruwar. There he -called Sulaiman son of Pathan and Aba 
Fazzatu-1 Kasha’ri and made them swear by the Omnipotent, Ho 
gave them strict orders, and sent them with a body of men belong- 
ing to Haidar son of ’Amrii and Bani Tamim towards the territory 
of the people of Baliraj.' Tliey took up tboir residence there ; and 
’Umar son of Hajjazu-1 Akbari Hanafi was appointed their chief, 
and a body of famous warriors were placed under him. 

The Sammas come to receice him. 

Muhammad Kiisim then moved towards the tribes of the Samma. 
men he came near, they advanced to receive him, ringing 
bells, and heating drums and dancing. Muhammad Kasim said, 
“ What noise is this ?” The people told him that it was with them 
a customary ceremony, that when a new king comes among them 
they rejoice and receive him with frolics and merriment. Then 
Kharim, son of ’Umar, came to Muhammad Kasim and said, ‘ It 
is proper for us to adoro and praise the Almighty God, because 
He has made these people submissive and obedient to us, and our 
injunctions and inhibitions are obeyed in this country. Kharim was 
an intelligent and ingenious man, faitliful and honest. Muhammad 
Kasim laughed at his words, and said, “ Tou shall bo made their 
chief,” and he ordered them to dance and play before him. Kharim 
rewarded them with twenty dinars of African gold, and said It is 
a regal privilege that joyful demonstrations should be made by them 
on the arrival of their prince, and gratitude thus be shown to the 
Almigh^ — may this blessing bo long preserved to them. 

Muhammad E^dsim marches toicards Lokana and Sihta. 

The historians say, upon the authority of ’All bin Muhammad bin 


* These passages are doahtful and have no meaning as they stand. [The following 
istheteit:— J 

^ liUjC j y \j<f\ 

Aar j Ab j ^ J' J 

J>\ MS* ■®* eihdnrd.'] 
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Mvln-r Rahman bin 'Abdu-lHh «s Saliti, that when Muhammad Kaa.m 
had setUed the affairs of Lohana, he came to S.hta. The chiefs and 
peasants advanced baichcadod and bare-footed to receive him, and 
sued for mercy. He granted them all protection, fined the revenue 
they were to pav, and took hostages. Ho asked thorn to guide him 
tlirough the various stages to Alor. Their guides were sent forward 
to Alor, which was the capital of Hind and the greatest city m all 

Sind. The inhabitants wore chiefly merchants, “S"' 

cultnrists. The governor of its fort was Fufi. son of Bai Dahir, 
and before him nobody ilared say that Diihir was slam. He main- 
tained that Eai Diihir was yet alive, and had gone to bring an army 
from Hind, that with its support and assistance he might g wi 
the Arabs. Muhammad Kasim encamped for one month before Ao 
fort, at the distance of one mile. He built there a mosque, m which 

he read the Khutba every Friday. 


Bnttk mth the propk of Alor. 

War was then waged with the people of Alor, who believed that 
Dahir was bringing men to their aid. They cried aloud from the 
ramparts to the besiegers, “You must abandon all hope of life, for 
Dihir with a formidable army of numberless elephants, horse and 
foot, is advancing in your rear, and we shaU sally out from .the fort 
and defeat your army. Abandon your wealth and baggage, take 
care of your lives, and run away, that you may not be kiUed. Hear 

this advice.” 

Muhammad Kdsim purchases Lddi, the uife of Dahir, from a 




When Muhammad Kasim saw their resolution and perseverance 
in maintaining hostUities, and found that they persisted in denying 
that Dahir was slain, he put Ladi, the wife of Dahir. whom he had 
purchased from a woman and made his wife, on the black camel on 
which the wife of Dahir used to ride, and sent her with trusty 
persons to the fort She cried out, “ 0 people of the fort, I have 
Eome matters of importance to tell you ; come near that I may 
Bpeak.” A body of the principal men ascended the ramparts. Ladi 

t [Such are the words of the text. See however, page 181.] 
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then uncovered her face, and said, “ I am LaJi, the wife of Bahir. 

Oiur king is killed, and his head has been sent to ’Irak ; the royal 

flags an,d umbrella have also been forwarded to the capital of the 

Khalifa, Do not you destroy yourselves. God says (in the Kuran) 

‘ Seek not destruction by your own hands,’ ” She then slirieked out, 

wept bitterly, and sang a funeral song. They replied from the fort,* 

“ You are false ; you have joined these Ckanddla and Cow-eaters, and 

have become one of them. Our king is alive, and is coming with 

% 

a mighty amiy and war elephants to repel the enemy. Thou hast 
polluted thyself with these Arabs, and prefer their government 
to our kings." Thus and still more did they abuse her. When 
Muhammad Kasim heard this, he called Ludi back, and said, 
" Fortune has turned away her face from the family of Silaij." 


A sorceress fries to ascertain the death of Ddhir. 

It is related by the historians that in the fort of Alor there was a 
sorceress, which in Hindi is called Jogini. Fufi, son of Dahir, and 
the nobles of the city, went to her and said, “ It is expected that 
you will tell us by your science where Dahir is.” She replied that 
she would give them information, after making experiments, if they 
would allow her one day for the purpose. She then went to her 
bouse, and after three watches of the day she brought a branch of the 
pepper and the nutmeg tree from Sarandip (Ceylon), with their 
blossoms and berries all green and perfect in her hand, and said, 
“ I have traversed the whole world from Kaf to Kaf, but have found 
no trace of him anywhere in Hind or Sind, nor have I heard anything 
of him. Now settle your plans, for if he were alive he could not 
remain hidden and concealed from me. To verify my words, I have 
brought these green branches from Sarandip that you may have no 
delusions. I am sure that your king is not alive on the face of the 
earth." 

Capitulation of the fort of Alor. 

When this became known, the people of the city, great and small, 
said they had heard of the honesty, prudence, justice, equity, and 


■ -Jb j\ This 
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ffonerosity of Muhammad Kasim, and his faithful observance of his 
words and promises, and they had witnessed the same. They would 
send him a message by some trustworthy person, pray for mercy, and 
surrender the fort. When Fufi was assured of Dahir’s death, and 
of the wavering of the people, ho came out of the fort with all 
his relations and dependants, at the time when the king of the store 
had passed behind the blaek curtain of night, and went towards Chitor 
(Jaipur).' nis brother Jaisiya and other sons of Bahir were there, 
and had token up their residence at a callage called Nuzul-Sandal.- 
There was a man of the tribe of *Alliifi in Alor, who had made 
friendship with Fufi ; he wrote information of Fufi’s retirement 
and tli^^ht, and ha\nng fastened the paper to an arrow shot it (into 
the camp, informing the Arabs) that Fufi. son of Dahir had abdi- 
cated the chiefship of Alor, and had departed. Muhammad Kasim 
then sent his brave warriors to fight, and they ascended the ram- 
parts of the fort and made the assault 

The citizens crave protection. 

All the merchants, artizans, and tradesmen, sent a message 
saying, “ Wo have cast off our allegiance to the Brahmans. Wo 
have lost Rdi Dahir. our chief, and his son Fufi has deserted us. 
We were not satisfied until to-day ; but as it was destined by God 
that all this should happen, no creature can oppose His -svill and 
power, nor can anything be done against him by force or fraud. 
Tlie dominion of this world is no one’s property. When the army 
of God’s destiny comes forth from behind the veil of secrecy, it 
deprives some kings of their thrones and crowns, and drives others 
to despair and flight, by change of circumstances and the occurrence 
of calamities. No dependance can be placed upon either old 
sovereignty or new authority, which are fleeting possessions. We 
now come submissively to you, confiding in your just equity, we 
put ourselves under your yoke. We surrender the fort to the 
officers of the just Amir. Grant us protecHon and remove the fear 

1 [“ JatrOr," in B.] 
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of your army from our minds. This ancient dominion and extensive 
territory were entrusted to us by Rai Dahir, and as long as he was 
alive we observed our allegiance to him. But as he is slain, and 
his son Fufi has run away, it is now better for us to obey you.” 
Muhammad Kasim replied, “I sent you no message, nor ambassa- 
dor ; of your own accord you sue for peace, and make promises and 
engagements. If you are truly inclined to obey mo, stop fighting, 
and with sincerity and confidence come down ; if not, I will hear 
no excuses after this, nor make any promises. I will not spare you, 
nor can you bo saved from my army.” 

The Garrison capitulates. 

Then they came down from the ramparts and agreed with each 
other that on these terms they would open tlie gate and stand at it 
till Muhammad Kasim should come. They said that if he would 
act according to his promise, and would treat them generously, they 
would submit to him and serve him, witliout any excuse. Tlien 

4 

they took the keys of the fort in their hands and stood before the 
gate, and the officers of Hajjiij, who had been selected, came forward; 
the garrison opened the gate and made their submission. 

Muhammad Kasim enters the fort. 

Muhammad Kasim then entered the gate. All the citizens had 
come to the temple of Nau-vihar,* and were prostrating themselves 
and worshipping the idol. Muhammad Kasim asked wbat house it 
was, that all the great men and the nobles were kneeling before it, 
and making prostrations. He was told that it was a temple called 
Nau-vihar. Muhammad Kasim ordered the door of the temple to be 
opened, and he saw an image mounted on a horse. He went in 
with his officers, and found that it was made of hard stone, and that 
golden bracelets, ornamented with rubies and oturr precious stones, 
were on its hands. Muhammad Kasim stretched out his hand and 
took off one of the bracelets. He then called the keeper of the 
temple of Budh Nau-vihar, and said, “Is that your idol?” He 
replied, “ Yes ; but it had two bracelets, and now it has only one.”" 

‘ [The title would appear to hare been a common one, for there was a temple of 
the same name at Brahmanhb&d, see p. 149.] 
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Muhammad Kdaim said, " Does not youx god know -l-o ^ 
bracelet ?” The keeper hung down his head. u a 
laughed, and gave back the bracelet to him, and they replaced it 

the hand of the idol. 

Muhammad Kd^im orders the soldiers to be hilled} 

Muhammad Kasim ordered that if the military bowed their hea^ 
tu autmission they should not he killed. L.di said ■< the people 
of this country are chiefly workmen, but some ore merchant 
The city is inhabited and its land cultivated by them, and to 

amount of to tares wiU be realiaed from 

if the tribute is fixed on each person.” Muhammad Kas m said, 

- Haul Ladi has ordered this,” and he gave protection to aU. 

A person comes forward and craves mercy. 

It is related by the historians, that from amongst the people who 
were given up to the executioners to bo put to death, a p^n came 
forward and said, ”I have a wonderful thing to show ” The ^ 
tioner said, - Let me see it.” He said, ” No, I will not show 
YOU but to the commander.” This was reported to Muhammad Kasim, 
Ld he ordered him to be brought before him. men he came, he 
asked him what wonder he had to show. The man said it w^ a 
thing which nobody had yet seen. Muhammad Kasim said Bring 
it ” Tlie Brahman replied, ” If you grant my life, and that of aU 
and every of my relations, famUy, and children.” Muhammad 
Kasim said, ”1 grant it.” He ton asked him for a written and 
express promise under his gracious signature. Muhammad Kasim 
thought that he would produce some precious gem or ornament. 
■When a strict promise was made, and the written order was in 
his hand, he puHud his beard and whiskers, and spread out to 
hairs • then he placed his toes at the back of his head and 
began’ to dance, repeating this saying, “ Nobody has seen this 
wonder of mine. 'Hie hairs of my beard serve me for curls.” 
Muhammad Kasim was surprised at this. The people who were 
present said, “^Vhat wonder is this for which he wUhes to be 

1 The contents of the chapter do not agree with the heading, nor with the execution 
which appears to hare been ordered in the next chapter. 
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pardoned ? He has deceived us.” Muhammad replied, “ ‘ A 

word is a word, and a promise is a promise.’ ‘ To belie oneself 
is not the act of a great man.’ ‘ Know that he who retracts is a 
treacherous man.* ‘ See how a (true) man observes lus promise. 

' If a person fulfil his words, he is more exalted than you can 
conceive.’ We must not kill him, but we will send him to prison, 
and report the case to Hajjaj for his decision.” Accordingly the 
execution of that man and of twenty-two of his relations and de- 
pendants was postponed, and a report of the case was wntten to 
Hajjaj, who asked the learned men of Kufa and Basra to pronounce 
their opinions. A report was also sent to Abdu-1 Malik, the 
Khalifa of the time. The answer which came from the Khalifa and 
the learned men was, that such a case had already occurred among the 
friends of the Prophet — may peace be to him. God says, “ He is a 
true man who fulfils his promise in God’s name. When the 
answer to tliis effect came, the man was liberated with all his 

dependants and relations. 

Jaisiya goes io Kiiraj, 

It is related by the great and principal men, that when Jaisiya, 
with seven hundred men, foot and horse, reached the fort of Kuraj, 
the chief of that place came forth to receive him. He showed him 
much attention, and inspired his hopes by great promises. He told 
him that he would assist him against the Muhammadans. It was 
customary with Darohar^ Rai to take one day’s holiday in every six 
months, drink wine with women, hear songs, and see dancing. No 
stranger was admitted to be one of the company. It happened that 
on the day Jaisiya arrived Darohar Rai was celebrating this festival. 
He sent a person to Jaisiya to say^ that on that day he was in 
privacy, and no stranger could coml" to his chamber ; but as he 
(Jaisiya) was a very dear guest, and was regarded by him as his 
son, he might attend. Jaisiya bent down his head, and drawing 
line’s on the earth did not look at the women. Darohar told 
him that they might be regarded as his (Jaisiya’s) mother and 
sisters ; he might lift up his head and look. Jaisiya said, “ I 
am originaUy a monk, and I do not look at any woman who is 

J [The “Debar*’ of“BUadur{, p. 124.] 


1 [Seepp. 124 aad 189.] 
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a stranger. Darohar then excused him from looking, and praised his 
solf-restmint and modesty. It is narrated, that when the women 
came round him, tliere w is among them the sister of Darohar, 
whose name was Janki, that is, beautiful, and she was lovely. 
She was a woman of royal descent, and possessed of great charms. 
She was elegant in stature us the juniper tree, generous in disposi- 
tion, her words were like a string of pearls, her eyes handsome, and 
her cheeks like tulips or rubies. When she saw him, love for Jaisiya 
took hold of her heart. She looked at him every moment, and made 
love to him by her gestures. AVhen Jaisiya went away, Janki, the 
sister of Darohar, arose and went to her house. She had a litter 
prepared, in which she seated herself, and ordering her maid-servants 
to carry it, she proceeded to Jaisiya’s dwelling. There she alighted 
from the litter and went in. Jaisiya had gone to sleep, but when the 
smell of wine, which proceeded from Janki, penetrated his brain, he 
awoke, and saw Janki sitting beside him. He rose up and said, 
*■ Princess, what has brought you here ? What time is this for you 
to come hero?” She replied, “Foolish fellow; there is no necessity 
to ask me about this. Would a young and beautiful woman come 
in the very dark of the night to visit a prince like you ; would she 
rouse him from sweet slumber, and wish to sleep with him, but for 
one purpose ; particularly a beauty like me, who has seduced a 
world wth her blandishments and coquetry, and made princes mad 
with desire ? You must know well and fully my object, for how 
can it remain concealed from you ? Take advantage of this success 
till morning.” Jaisiya said, “ Princess, I cannot consort with any 
other woman than my own lawful and wedded wife ; nor ought such 
a thing to he done by me, because I am a Brahman, a monk, and 
a continent person, and this act is not worthy of great, learned, 
and pious meri. Beware lest you defile me with so great a crime.* 
Although she importuned him much, he would not accede to her 
wishes, and struck the hand of denial on the tablet of her breast 

Janki is disappointed bp Jaisiya. 

"When Janki was disappointed, she said, “ Jaisiya, you have 
deprived me of the delights and raptures I anticipated. Now have 
I determined to destroy you, and to make myself the food of fire.” 
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She then retired to her house, and covered herself with her clothes. 
Having closed the door, she tossed about on her bed till day-break, 
and was uttering these couplets “ Your love and your channs have 
burnt my heart.” “ The light of your beauty has illumined my soul.” 
“Give me justice or I will weep.” ” I wiU burn myself, you, and 
the city together.” The iu!xt day, although the king of the stars 
had raised his head from the bastions of the heavens, and tore up 
the coverlid of darkness, Jauki was still asleep. The tumes of wine 
and the effects of separation mingled together, and she remained 
lying till late, with her bead covered with her bedclothes. King 
Darohar would take no breakfast, and drink no wine, till bis sister 
Jauki showed her face. He always paid her much honour aud respect. 
So he rose and went to his sister’s apartments, and found her over- 
whelmed with care and melancholy. He said, 0, sister! 0 
princess, what has come over thee, that thy tulip-coloured face is 
changed and turned pale?” Janki replied. “ Prince, what stronger 
reason can there bo than tbis-That fool of Sind surely saw me m 
the gay assembly. Last night he came to my house, aud called me 
to him. He wanted to stain the skirt of my continence and purity, 
which has never been polluted with the dirt of vice, and to con- 
tarainate my pious mind and pure pei^on with the foulness of his 
debauchery, and so bring my virgin modesty to shame, The king 
must exact justice for me from him, so that no reckless fellow may 
hereafter attempt such perhdy and violeuce.” The fire of anger 
blazed out in Darohar, but he told liis sister that Jaisiya was their 
guest, and moreover a monk and a Brahman, who was connected 
with them. He had come to ask assistance ; and was accompanied 
by one thousand warriors. He could not be killed. He was not 
be destroyed by force; “but” said he. “I will contrive some plot 
to slay him. Arise and take your morning meal. As no crime has 
been committed no open threats can be made. 

Darohar contemplates treacherous measures against Jamya. 

Darohar came to hU palace, called two armed blacks, one of 
whom was named Kahir Bhadr,- and the other Bhmu, and thus 

1 [“ Sahal” in S."] 
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addressed them, "I will invite Jaieiya to-day after breakfast, and 
entertain him ; after taking dinner, I will drink wine in a private 
apartment, and play chess with him. Yon must both be ready with 
your arms. When I say shah mat (check-mate), do you draw your 
swords and kill him.” A man of Sind, who had been one of the 
servants of Dahir and was on terms of friendship with an attendant 
of Darohar, became acquainted with this scheme, and informed Jaisiya 
of it. When at the time of dinner, an ofiBcer of Darohar came to 
call Jaisiya, he said to his thakure who were in command of his 
soldiers, “Oh Gursia* and Siirsia, I am going to dine with King 
Darohar. So you prepare your arms and go in with me. When 
I am playing chess with Darohar do you stand close behind him, 
and be careful that no evil eye may fall on me, or any treacherous 
act be done or contrived. 

Jaisiya comes with his two artned men. 

Accordingly they went to the court, and.as Darohar had omitted 
to order that no other person except Jaisiya should be allowed to 
come in, both tlie attendants went in and stood behind Darohar 
without his observing them. When they had finished the game 
of chess, Darohar raised his bead, in order to make the signal to 
his men, but he saw that two armed men were standing ready near 
him. He was disappointed, and said, “It is not checkmate, that 
sheep must not be slain.” Jaisiya know that this was the signal, so 
be arose and went to his house and ordered his horses to be pre- 
pared. He bathed, put on his arms, got his troops ready, and 
ordered them to mount. Darohar sent an ofBcer to see what Jaisiya 
was doing. He returned, and said, “ May God’s blessing be upon 
that. man. His nature is adorned with the ornaments of temperance. 
He is of noble extraction, and his works are not evil. He always 
strives to preserve his purity and holiness in the fear of God.” 
It is narrated that when Jaisiya had bathed, taken food, and 
put on his arms, he loaded the baggage on camels, and passing 
under the palace of Darohar, left him without paying him a visit 
and saying farewell ; but he sent to inform him of his departure, 
and marched away with all his relations and dependants. He 

> [“Teniya," MS. 
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travelled tUl he reached the land of Kaesa,' on the bordera of 
Jalandhar. The Chief of it was named Balhara, and the 'women of 
the country called him Astan Sh^.> He remained there tdl the 
Bucceseion of the Khilafat devolved upon ’Umar ’Abdu -1 Aziz, -when 
’Amni, son of Musallam, by the orders of the government, went to 

that country and subjugated it. 


An account of the courage of Jaisiya, and the reason why he teas 

80 called. 

It was related by some Brahmans of Alor that Jaisiya, son of 
Dihir, was unequaUed iu bravery and wisdom. The story ot bis birth 
nms, that one day Dahir Ba! went hunting with aU the animals and 
all the equipments of the chase. When the dogs and leopards and 
lynxes were set free to chase the deer, and the falcons and hawks 
were flying in the air, a roaring lion (slier) came forth, and toor 
and alarm broke out among the people and the hunters. Dttir 
alighted from his horse, and went on foot to oppose the lion, which 
also prepared for fight. Dahir wrapped a sheet round his hand which 
he put into the beast's mouth, then raised his sword, and cut off 
two of his legs. He then drew out his hand and thrust his sword 

into the belly and ripped up the animal so that it 

men who had fled for fear came home, and told the Edni tlmt Data 

Eai was fighting with a lion. The wife of DShir was big wirii 

child when she heard this news, and from the 
boro her husband sbe feU and swooned away. Before Dahir had 
roturned, the soul of his wife had departed from her >dy thro^ 
fright. Dahir came and found her dead, but the chdd was movmg 
in the womb, so he ordered her to be cut open, and the c^d was 
taken out alive, and given over to the charge of a n^e. '^e cMd 
was therefore caUed Jaisiya, that is, "al rameffar M mad. 
Persian, sher-Jiroz, “lion-conqueror. 


i[SoiaMS..t. “Ka»ar"iaa. See Batduii, P- 
. [ms.x«.t» jUi 

;B.il.«yi, sLi (?) (*^ w'jJ 

• The real name therefore would loem to be Jai Smg. 
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Appointment of Itoirdh, son of Asad, tcho jcas the issue of ths 

daughter of Ahnah, son of Knis. 

The (iresserrt (if this hrido, and the emhellisbcra of tluB garden 
have tljus hi'iird from ’All bin Muhammad bin Salma bin Muhanb 
and ’Abdii-r Rahman, son of ’Abdariu-8 Salili. that when Muhammad 
Kasim had subjugated the jiroud people of Alor, the scat of govern- 
ment, and all the people had submitted to him and obeyed his rule, he 
appointed Rawali, son of Asad, who on his mother’s side was one of 
the grandsons of Ahnak, son of Kais, to the chiefship of Alor and 
entrusted the matters connected with the law and religion to Sadru-l 
Tmarn al Ajall al 'Alim B’-rhanu-l Millat w’au-d Din Saifu-8 Sunnat 
wa Najmu-sli Shari’at, that is, to Miifti bin Ya'kuh bin Tai bin 
Muhatnmad bin Shaiban bin ’Usman Sakifi. He ordered them to 
comfort the subjects, and leave not the w’ords “Inculcate good works 
and prohibit bad ones,” to become a dead letter, lie gave them both 
advice as to their treatment of the people, and leaving them entire 
power, he then maR-lied from that place and journeyed till ho arrived 
at the fort of Yabiba,' on the south bank of the Bias. It was an 
old fort, and the chief of it was Kuksa. 


Kaksa is tantjuished and comes to Muhammad Kasim} 

Kaksa. son of Chandar, son of Silaij, was cousin of Dahir, 
son of Chach, and wa.s present in the battle which Dahir fought ; 
but having lied ho had corao to this fort in wretched plight, 
and had taken vip his abode in it ^Vhen the Muhammadan 
army arnved, a contribution and hostages were sent, and the 
cliii'fs and nobles went forth and made submission, Muhammad 
Kiisim showed tliein kindness, and granted them suitable rich 
kJiirats, and asked them whether Kaksa belonged to the family 
(ahl) of Alor, “ fur they are all wise, learned, trustworthy, and honest. 
They are famous for their integrity and honest)’.” He added, 
“Protection is given him, so that ho may come with hearty confi- 
denco and hojies of future favour : for he shall bo made counsellor 

‘ [MS. haa .(..d . P. Las ^\jl 

* [This heading is not given in MS. £. The full reading of MS. A. is “ Sufyuga- 
tion of Kaksa and the coming oj SiAi'y to M. Kdt'm." The genealogy which follows 
is taken from MS. B. The other MS. begins " Silliij, cousin of Dhhir,” which is to 
urident blunder, the heading and the teat having probably been jumbled together.] 
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in all affaire, and I will entrust him with the duties of the Waz^h 
The minister Kaksa was a learned man and a pliilosopher of Hind. 
When he came to tiunsact business, Muhammad Kasim used to make 
him sit before the tlirono and then consulted him, and Kaksa took 
precedence in the army before all the nobles and commanders. Ho 
coUected the revenue of the country, and the treasure was placed 
under his seal. He assisted Muhammad Kasim in all his under- 
takings, and was called by the tiUe of MuKorak Mushir. “prosperous 

counsellor.” 


Conquest of Sikka Multan' by Muhammad Kasim. 

men ho l.ad settled affairs with Kaksa, he left the fort, crossed 
the Bias, and reached the stronghold of Askalanda,= the people of 
which, being informed of the arrival of the Arab anoy, came out to 
fi<rht. Eiwa,= son of ’Amiratu-t Tafi, and Kaksa headed the advanced 
army and commenced battle. Very obstinate engagements ensued, 
so that on .both sides streams of blood flowed. The Arabs at Ae 
time of their prayers repeated “ Glorious God with a lou voice, 
and renewed the attack. The idolaters were defeated, and tlmew 
themselves into the fort. They began to shoot arrows and flingi 
stones from the mangonels on tho walls. The b.attle continued for 
seven days, and the nephew of the chief of Multan, who was in the 
fort of that city, made such attacks that tho aniiy began to be 
distressed for provisions; hut at last the chief of Askalanda* came 
out in the night time, and tlirew himself into the ford of SilAa 
which is a large fort on the south bank of the Eavi. men theit 
chief had gone away, aU the people, the artiaans. and merchanU 
sent a message to say that they were subjects, and new thaj 
their chief had fled, they solicited protection from Muhammad 
Kasim. Ho granted this request of the merchants, ~s and 
agriculturists ; but he went into the fort, killed four thousapd fightmg 
mm with his bloody sword, and sent their families into slaveiy, 


. • VT 11 ri \\ aC inboth mss. TheAlsakaofBU&duri 

‘ [It is hero mvanaWy called 

page 122.] 

* A. 800^ 


* [E&nda in B.l 
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He appointed as governor of the fort 'Atba son of Salma Tamimf 
and himself with the army proceeded towards Sikka MulUn. 
It was a fort on the south bank of the Ravi, and Bajhra TakI, 
grandson of Bajhra (daughter’s son), was in it.' When he received 
the intelligence ho commenced operations. Every day, when the 
army of the Arabs advanced towards the fort, the enemy came out 
and fought, and for seventeen days they maintained a fierce conflict 
from among the most distinguished officers (of Muhammad Kasim) 
twenty-five were* killed, and two hundred and fifteen other warriors 
of Islam wero slain. Bajhra passed over the Ravi and went into 
Multan. In consequence of the death of his friends, Muhammad 
Kasim had sworn to destroy the fort, so he ordered his men 
to pillage’ the whole city. Ho then crossed over towards MultAn, 
at the ferry below the city,’ and Bajhra came out to take the field. 

Muhammad Kasim fights with the ferry-men. 

That day the battle raged from morning till sun-set, and when the 
world, like a day labourer, covered itself with the blanket of dark- 
ness, and the king of the heavenly host covered himself with the 
veil of concealment, all retired to their tents. The next day, when 
the morning dawned from the horizon, and the earth was illumined, 
fighting again commenced, and many men were slain on both 
sides ; but the victory remained still undecided. For a space of two 
mouths mangonels and ghazraks* were used, and stones and arrows 
were thrown from the walls of the fort. At last provisions became 
exceedingly scarce in the camp, and the price even of an ass s head 
was raised to five hundred dirams. When the chief Gursiya, son of 
Chandar, nephew of Dahir, saw that the Arabs were noway dis- 
heartened, but on the contrary were confident, and that he had 
no prospect of relief, he went to wait on the king of /Kashmir. 
The next day, when the Arabs reached the fort, and the fight com- 

* j\^ \j^. i (*11 

* Translated “ a breastplate," "warlike instrument" in Richardson’s Dictionary. 
The Haft Eulzum says it also bears the meaning of offensire weapons, as " jaTolins," 
•• daggers." 
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menccd, no place was found suitable for drggmg a mme unt.1 a pe^ou 

came out of the fort, and sued for mercy. Mubamm^ n the 

him protection, and he pointed out a place towards the north he 

banks of a river.- A mine was dug, and in two or three days the 

walls fell down, and the fort was taken. thousand warders 

were put to death, and aU their relations and doP"® 

taken as slaves. Protection was given to the merchants, art, ^ns, 

and the agriculturists. Muhammad Kdsim sa,d the booty oug 

to be sent to the treasury of the Khalifa ; 

have taken so much pains, have suffered so many hardships, ha 

hazarded their lives, and have been so long a ^^Hslow 

digging the mine and carrying on the war, and as the fort m now 

Si it is proper that the booty should be divided, and their dues 
given to the soldiers* 

Division of Plunder. 

Then all the great and principal inhabitants of the city aasemUed 

1., » .1. ir 

i:fed for -Lg the money to be sent to the Khalifa He was pen- 
dering upon this, and was dUcoursing on the subject, -’-“ ^t^es 

t? wo^Srreceived the light of Isldm, and 
„e thrown ^ ^ 1,, p have heard from the 

Id^f MuL" in ancient times there was ^ ^ ^ 

TrVti^wfn * and who was a descendant ot tne it.ai oi 
whose name was Jibawfn, an followed his 

1 r r,T This can hardly mean the mma river.] 

B The eecond letter may he r, 
» MS. A. and ^ MS. .8. 

maldng the name Jasiir or Jaswin-] 
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which was filled with African gold dust. A treasure of tliree 
hundred and thirty mans of gold was buried there. Over it there is 
a temple in which there is an idol made of red gold, and trees are 
planted round the reservoir.” It is related by historians, on the 
authority of ’AH bin Muhammad who had heard it from Abd Mu- 
haimnatl Ilindui' that Muhammad Kasim arose and with his counsel- 
lors, guanls and attendants, went to the temple. He saw there an 
idol made of gold, and its two eyes were bright red rubies. 

Reflection of Muhammad Kasim. 

JIuhaminad Kasim thought it might perhaps be a man, so ho 
drew his sword to strike it; but the Binhman said, “0 just com- 
mander, this is the image which was made by Jibawin,* king of 
^Iult;ln, who concealed the treasure here and departed. Muhammad 
Kasim ordered the idol to be taken up. Two hundred and thirty 
mans of gold were obtained, and forty jars filled with gold dust. 
Tliey were weighed and the .sum 'of thirteen thousand and two 
hundred mans weight of gold was taken out. This gold and the 
image were brought to the treasury together with the gems and 
pearls and treasure which were obtained from the plunder of the 
city of Multan. 

It is sai<l by Abvi-1 Hasan Ilainadani, who had heard it from Kharfm 
eon of ’Umar, that the .same day on which the temple was dug up 
ami the treasure t.ikcn out, a letter came from Hajjaj Yiisuf to this 
effect: — “My nephew, I bad agreed and pledged myself, at the time 
you inarched with the army, to repay the whole expense incurred by 
the public treasury in fitting out the expedition, to the Khalifa Walid 
bin ’Abdu-1 i^Ialik bin Marwan, and it is meumbont on me to do so. 
Now the accounts of the money due have been examined and checked, 
and it is found tliat sixty thousand dirams in pure silver have been 
expended for Muhammad Kasim, and up to this date there has been 
received in cash, goods, and stuffs, altogether one hundred and 
twenty thousand dirams weight’ ^Vherever there is an ancient 

' in MS. 

* [This passage is not clear in the original, nor do the MSS. quite agree, but see 
page 123.] 
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place or famous town or city, mosques and piilpits aliould be erected 
there ; and the kliutba should bo read, and the coin struck in the 
name of this government And as you have accomplished so much 
with this army by your good fortune, and by seizing fitting oppor- 
tunities, so be assured that to whatever place of the infidels you 
proceed it shall be conquered.” 

Muhammad Kdshn makes terms xcith the people of Multan. 

When Muhammad Kasim had settled terms wdth the principal 
inhabitants of the city of Multan ho erected a Jama’ masjid and 
minarets, and he appointed Amir Daiid Nasr son of Walid ’Ummani 
its governor. Ho left Kharim Bok of ’Abdu-1 Malik Tamim in tho 
fort of Bramhapur, on the banks of the Jhailara, which was caUed 
Sobfir (Shore?).' Akrama, son of Eihan Shiirai was appointed gover- 
nor of the territory around Multan, and Ahmad son of Harima son 
of ’Atba Madani was appointed governor of the forts of Ajtahad 
and Karur.* He despatched the treasure in boats to be carried to 
Debil* and paid into the treasury of the capital. He himself stayed 
in Multan, and about fifty thousand horsemen, with munitions of 
war, were under his command. 

Abu Eakim is sent at the head of ten thousand horse towards 

Kanauj. 

He then sent Abii Hakim Shaiban! at the head of ten thousand 
horse towards Kanauj, to convey a letter from the Khalifa, and with 
instructions to invito tho Chief to embrace Muhammadanism, to send 
tribute, and make his submission. He liimself went with the amy 
to the boundary of Kashmir, which was caUed the five rivers,* where 
Chach, son of SUaij, the father of Dahir, had planted tho fir and the 
poplar trees, and had marked the boundary, men he arrived there 

he renewed the mark of tho boundary. 

_ . 1 * [KanSd in B."] 

» [MS. A . 

< [See p. 144.] 
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The army and Ahii Hakim arrive at Udhdfar? 

At this time tho cliief of Kanauj was the son of Jahtal Rai. 

When the army reached as far as l/dliafar, Abu Hakim Shaib^i 

ordered Zaid, son of ’Amru Kallabi, to be brought before him. 

Ho said, “ Zaid, you must go on a mission to Rdf Har Chandar, 

son of Jalital, and deliver the mandate for his submission to 

Islam, and say that from tho ocean to the boundary of Kashmir 

all kings and chiefs have acknowledged the power and authority of 

the Muhammadans, and have made their submission to Amir 

’Imadu-d Din, general of the Arab army, and persecutor of the 

infidels. That some have embraced Islam, and others have agreed to 

# 

send tribute to tho treasury of the Khalifa.” 

v 

Answer of Rdi Har Chandar of Kanauj. 

Rai Har Chandar replied, “ This country for about one thousand 
six hundred years has been under our rule and governance. During 
our sovereignty no enemy has ever dared to encroach upon our 
boundary, nor has any one ventured to oppose us, or to lay hands 
upon our territory. What fear have I of you that you should 
revolve such propositions and absurdities in your mind. It is not 
proper to send an envoy to prison, otherwise, for this speech and for 
this impossible claim you would deserve such treatment. Other 
enemies and princes may listen to you, but not I.* Now go back to 
your master, and tell him that we must fight against each other in 
order that our strength and might may bo tried, and that either I may 
conquer or be conquered by you. When the superiority of one side 
or tho other in warfare and courage shall be seen, then peace or 
war shall bo determined on.” When the message and letter of Ra( 
Har Chandar was delivered to Muhammad Kasim, he took the advice 
of all the chiefs, nobles, commanders, and warriors, and said, “ Up 
to’ this time, by the favour of God, and the assistance of the heavens, 
tho Rais of Hind have been defeated and frustrated, and victory has 
declared in favour of Islam. To day we have come to encounter 
this cursed infidel who is puffed up with his army and elephants 

' in -4. in 5.] 

* [Such is Sir H. EUiol's own rendering of what seems to be an imperfect sentence 
in the originaL] 
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With the power and assistance of God, it behoves you to exert your- 
selves that wc may subdue him, aiul be victorious and successful 
over him.” All were ready to fight against Kdi liar Chandar,' 
and united together, and urged Muhammad Kasim to declare war. 

Orders from the Capital to Muhammad Kutiim. 

The next day, when the king of the heavenly host showed bit- 
face to the world from behind the veil of night, a droincdai-y rider 
^vith orders from the seat of government aiTived. Muhammad, son 
of ’All Abii-l Hasan niimadani says, that wlien Rai D.ihir was 
killed, his two virgin daughters were seized in liis palace, and 
Muhammad Kasim had sent them to Baghdad under the care of his 
negro slaves. The Khalifa of tho time sent them into his harem to be 
taken care of for a few days till they were fit to be presented to him. 
After some time, the remembrance of them recurred to the noble 
mind of the Khalifa, and he ordered them both to be brought before 
him at night. Walid ’Abdu-1 Malik told the interpreter to inquire 
from them which of them was the eldest, that he might retain lier 
by him, and call the other sister at another time. Tho interpreter 
first asked their names. The eldest said, “My name is Suryadeo,” 
and the youngest replied, “my name is Parmaldeo.” He called the 
eldest to him, and the youngest he sent back to be taken care of. 
When he had made the former sit down, and she uncovered her face, 
theKhalifa of the time looked at her, and was enamoured of her sur- 
passing beauty and charms. Her powerful glances robbed his heart 
of patience. He laid his hand upon Suryadeo and drew her towards 
him. But Suryadeo stood up, and said, Long live the king ! I am 
not worthy the king's bed, because tho just Commander 'Imadu-d-Dln 
Muhammad Kasim kept us three days near himself before he sent us 
to the royal residence. Perhaps it is a custom among you ; but 
such ignominy should not be suffered by kings.” The Khalifa was 
overwhelmed with love, and the reins of patience had fallen from 
his hand. Through indignation he could not stop to scrutinize the 
matter. He asked for ink and paper, and commenced to write a 
letter with his own hand, commanding that at whatever place Mu- 
hammad K^im had arrived, ho should suffer himself to be sewed 

up in a hide and sent to the capital. 

» [See.Ayin Akbari II. 219. Abfi-l Fazl gives the same name.] 
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Muhammad Kasim reaches mifar, a„d receives ihe order from 

the EJian/d^s capital. 

^•hen Mvammmaa Kasim received tbc letter at Udbafar, he gave 
the order to bis people and they sewed him up in a Im e pu im m 
!:,"t, and senfbiln back. Muhammad Kasim thus del.vercd b. 
soul to God. Tho officers who wore appointed to tho d.ffere 
laces remained at their stations, while he was taken m the d.es 
L tho Khalifa of the time. The private chamberlain report^ to 
Walid 'Abdu-l-Malik, son of Marwan, that Mnl.ammad Kasim SakA 

had been brought to the capital. The Khalifa asked whether he w^ 
alive or dead. It was replied, “May the Khalifa's life, 
and honour bo prolonged to eternity. 'When t lo royii 
were received in the city of Udhapnr,- Muhammad Kasim imme- 
diatcly, according to the orders, had Idmsclf sewed up in a raw hide 
and after two days delivered his soul to God and went to the eternal 
world Tho authorities whom he had placed at different stations 
maintain tho country in their possession, the Khutba continues to 
he read in tlie name of the Khalifa, and they use their best endeavours 

to establish their supremacy ” 


The Khalifa opem the chest. 

The Khalifa then opened the chest and called the girls into his 
presence. He had a green brmch of myrtle in hb hand, and pemt- 
ing with it towards the face of the corpse, sard, “ See, my daughters, 
how my commands which arc sent to my agents are observed and 
obeyed by all. When these my orders reached Kanauj, he sacrifice 

his precious life at my command.” 

The address of Janki^ daughter of Ddhir, to Khalifa ’Aldu-l 

Malik, son of Mancdn. 


Then the virtuous Janki put off the veU from her face, placed 
her head on the ground, and said, “ May the king live long, may 
prosperity and glory increase for many years ; and may he be 

I [Thl^is the reading of 5IS. in this passage; 
reading " irdhhbar.*' Mir M’as6m sap “Udhhpfir" and 
Tfrites it with points » Udaipur." There is a place of this name m the desert north 

^^s\his is^a different name from that which she gave herself, when flnt asked. 
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adorned with perfect wisdom. It is proper that n king should 
test with the touchstone of reason and weigh in lus mind whatever 
he hears from friend or foe, and when it is fo\ind to he true aiid in* 
dubitable, then orders compatible with justice should be given. By 
so doing ho will not fall under the wratli of God, nor be contemned 
by the tongue of man. Your orders liavo been obeyed, but your 
gracious mind is wanting in reason and judgment. Muliammad 
Kasim respected our lionour, and behaved like a brotlicr or son to 
us, and he never touched us, your slaves, with a licwitious hand. 
But he had killed the king of Hind and Sind, he had destroyed the 
dominion of our forefathers, and he had degnided us from the dignity 
of royalty to a state of slavery, therefore, to retaliate and to revenge 
these injuries, we ifttered a falsehood before the Klialifa, and our 
object lias been fulfilled. Through this fabrication and deceit liave 
we taken our revenge. Had the Khalifa not passed such peremjitory 
orders; had he not lost his reason through the violence of his 
passion, and had he considered it proper to investigate the matter, 
lie would not have subjected himself to this rcjientancc aud reproach : 
and bad Muliammad Kflsim, assisted by liis wisdom, come to within 
one day’s journey from this place, and then have pyt himself into 
a liide, he would have been liberated after inquiry, and not have 
died.” The Klialifa was very sorry at tliis explanation, and from 
excess of regret he bit the back of bis band. 

Janki afjaiii ad(/resscs the KhaUfa. 

Jauki again opened her lips and looked at the Khalifa. She per- 
ceived tliat liis anger was niucli excited, and she said, “ Tho king has 
committed a very grievous mistake, for lie ouglit not, on account of 
two slave girls, to have destroyed a person who liad taken captive 
a hundred thousand modest women like us, who liad brought down 
seventy chiefs who nded over Hind and Sind from their tlirones to 
their coffins ; and who instead of temples liad erected mosques, 
pulpits, and minarets. If Muhammad Kasim had been guilty of 
any little neglect or impropriety, he ought not to have been destroyed 
on the mere word of a designing person.” Tho Klialifa ordered both 
the sisters to be enclosed between walls. From that time to this 
day the flags of Islam have been more and more exalted every 

day, and are still advancing. 
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TXRfKHU-S SIND. 

BY 

MfR MUHAMMAD M'ASlfM, OF BHAKKAR. 


This is the most copious history of Siod which we possess, 
iiiasinucli, as liesidcs containing an account of the Arabian con- 
quest, it brings the annals of this countrj- down to the time of 
its: incorporation into the Moghul empire in the time of Akbar. 

Tlie work, which is sometimes called Tdr!kh-i M asumi, is 

divided into four chapters. 

Tlio first chapter contains an account of the events which led 
to the conquest of Sind by the Arabs, and closes with the death 
of lUja Dahir, tiiough it professes to carry the history down to 

tiic Klialifa Harun. 

The second chapter, after omitting all notice of the two 
centuries wliicii elapsed between Hariin and Mahmud of Ghazni, 
gives an account of Sind under the Emperors of Dehli, and of 
tlio Sumra and Samma dynasties, after the invasion of Timur. 
The author mentions at the close of the chapter that he was in- 
duced to give an account of the Sumras and Sammas in detail, 
because it was to be found nowhere else. But his own is much 
confused from his inattention to dates. 

The third chapter is devoted to the history of the Arghunia 
dynasty, including an account of Siwi, Kandahar, &c. ; of some 
celebrated holy men, judges, and Saiyids, and of the kings of 
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Multdn. It also contains an account, in more than usual detail, 
of the Emperor Humayun’s operations in Sind and the desert, 
after his flight from A^^ra. 

O O 

The fourth chapter contains a tedious relation of tho mode in 
which Sind fell under the power of Akbar upon the capitulation 
of Mirzd Jim Be" of Thatta, in a.d. 1592. We have also oc- 
casional notices of the interference of the Firingis in the affairs 
of Thatta. As the author was contemporary with this event, 
he enters into very minute particulars, which are, liowever, for 
the most part, uninteresting. Amongst his own personal ex- 
periences, he describes an interview he had with the Emperor 
Akbar, who bestowed on him three villages in Jigir, in the 
district of Bhakkar. 

Muhammad M’asum, who gave himself the poetical title of 
Ndml, was born at Bhakkar, in Sind, and was the son of Safayi 
Husaini, an inhabitant of Kirnidn. [He was a man of consider- 
able attainments, and he rose to some distinction in the service 
of Akbar and Jahangir. His knowledge of history was higlily 
esteemed in his own day. He was also a poet of some repute, 
and an excellent caligraphist.*] His history of Sind was written 
in A.D. 1600, for the instruction and improvement of his sou, 
named Mir Buzurg, in order that, “by reading it he might learn 
what good men of old did ; that he might discriminate between 
right and wrong j between that which is useful and tho reverse, 
and might learn to follow the paths of virtuous men.*' 

The only work quoted by him as an authority is the Chach- 
nama, which he abridges in his first chapter, relating to the 
Arab conquest of Sind. He is credulous and delights in recount- 
ing miracles of saints, but he gives no legendary lore like the 
Tuhfatu-1 Kir^m. Mir M’asum and his work have been no’ticed 
by several writers: by Bad&uni (under article by 

Haidar Eizi, the Ma-4siru-l Umra, the Tuhfatu-1 Kiram, 
Bdgh-M^ni and Mir^it-i Daulat *Abb&si.* 

» Journal As. Soc. Beng. Feb. 1838, Sprcngcr'a Bibliog. p. 87. De Tassy's 
Bibl. I. 356. Morlcy’s Catalogue p. 72. ’ See also Bird's Guzerat. 
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[Copies of this history are common.' There are two in the 
British Museum, one of which was transcribed from a copy made 
from the author’s own autograph. There is another in the 
Library of the Royal Asiatic Society, which has been fully 
described by Morley in his Catalogue; a fourth in the Library 
of the East India Office, and there is a copy in Sir H. Elliots 
Library which was written for bun in 1852. This copy and that 
of the R. As. Soc. have been used for the following translations, 
and are referred to as MSS. A. and R.] 

[At the end of Sir H. Elliot’s copy, there is a'brief history of 
Sind in “three distinct chapters.” It is written in the same 
hand and bears the same date as the rest of the MS. Though 
occupying only nineteen pages, it gives a summary of the history 
of Sind, to the end of the last century — from R&i Slharas, 
down to Ahmad Sh&h Dur4ni. The author’s name is not 
given, but the contents are generally in accordance with the 
history of M’asura.] 

This work lias been translated by Capt. G. Malet, late British 
Resident at Khairpur, but so literally, as not to be fit for pub- 
lication in its present shape. [There is a copy of this trans- 
lation in Sir H. Elliot’s library, which, on examination, is 

found to contain matter that is entirely absent from all 

the five- MSS. above specified. One long passage quoted 

hereafter, relates to the Sumra dynasty, the history of 

which is involved in considerable obscurity. The additional 
names it supplies, receive some support from the “Tuhiatu-l 
Kirdm,” but nothing corroborative has been found in the other 
Sindian histories. There is some apparent similarity between the 
general style of the history and that of the additional matter. 
Like Mir M’asum, the writer always employs some figurative 
expression for the death of a prince, but this is a practice 
very common among historians, and the stylo may have been 

> [Wilson refers to the work in his Catalogue of the Mackenzie Collection (II. 
p. 129), and Capt. Mao Murdo in his Paper on Sind (Journal R. A. S, Vol I. 
p. 223.)] 
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designedly imitated, so that the resemblance affords no evidence ot 
authenticity. The general concurrence of the MSS. and the 
authority of the British Museum MS. is sufficient to stamp the 
passage as an interpolation-though there appears to be some 
authority for its statements. Morley, in his Catalogue, notices an 
interpolation in the MS. of the Royal Asiatic Society, wliieii comes 
in abruptly within a few lines of the end of the history. He says, 

“ After this, in the present .MS. there is an account of Duda, who 
was ruler of Thattha in the timeof Nasiru-d din .Mahmud, King o 
Dehli, occupying six pages. In the East India House MS. 
(No. 43) this is omitted ; the history ending immediately after 
the capitulation of J4ni Beg, and stating in four lines that he 
died in A.H. 1011 (A.D. 1602). and was succeeded in Ins govern- 
ment by his son Mlrsa 'Asi. The MS. in the British Museum 
(Addit. No. 16,700), agrees with that of the East India House 
in this respect,” and with Sir H. Elliot's. Diida is the name 
of one of the princes given in Malet’s additional passage, but 

the matter of these pages differs from hi.s.] ■ 

Sir H. Elliot’s copy contains 290 folios of fourteen lines each, 
and of these about forty-five have been tnaiislated. 


Book II. 


Accent of the Samma dynasty . 

h has been already related how Sultan Mahmud came from 
Ghazni, and after capturing the fort of Multan, brought the counti^ 
of Sind under his autiiority, and sent his officers to govern it. After 
the death ot Mahmud, the sovereignty passed to his offspring, an 
Z government (of Sind) devolved upon 'Ahdu-r I^ish d Sultan 
Mas'Td. This prince gave himseU up to the pursuit <>f P“ 
and heeded not the duties of government; so the people on 

distant borders began to reject his authority and ^ 

of obedience. At that time the men of Sumra assembled 
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vioiiiitj’ of Tlhiri ' and niised a man named Sumra* to the throne. He 
}iad passed a long time as the head of the tribe of Sumra, and he 
cleared the country of disaflectiom TLis man formed a connection 
with Sad, a jwwerful Zami'ndar in tho.se parts, and married his 
dauglitor. She boro lum a son named liLungar, who on the death 
of Ids father succeeded to the hereditary states, and died after an 
active reign. 

Ilis son named Duda then inherited the throne, and reigned for 
some years. He extended his authority to Nasrpiir, but died in the 
flower of bis age. He left an infant sou name Singhar and a 
daughtei named Tdri, wlio for a time carried on the government 
mil kept the people imder her control. When Singhar came of ago 
be himself assumed the government, and looked after the affairs of 
the revenue and the State, punishing all men who wore disaffected 
and rebellious. Tie directed his effort.s against the country of Kachh 
and extended his sway as far as Manik Bai.’ Some years after this 
he died, leaving no son ; but his wife, named Hainun, carried on the 
government iik the fort of Dalmk, and she deputed her brothers to 
govern Muhammad Tur and Than'. A short time after this the 
brethren of Dudd, who were hidden in that neighbourhood, came 
forth and opposed the brethren of Hainun. One of them, named 
Pitthu,* a descendant of Duda, was supported by a body of followers. 
Ho overthrew all those who set up pretensions to the throne, and 
established hiiii>\*lf in the sovereignty. After reigning some years, 
be died, when a man named Khaira carried on the business of the 
fetate, and made himself remarkable for his virtues. He reigned 
for some years to the time of his death. 

[ilfa/cf $ MS- Iranslalion proceeds is foUows for seven pa^es, in/er- 
polating matter not to be found m any of the jive MSS. examined, as 
previously stated in page 214.] 

“ With the occurrence of the Amirs, Khaftf succeeded him, and 

sat on the throne of the kingdom. Having made good arrange- 

* [The “ Little Desert" separating Sind from Kachh.] 

* [Malet's translation adds “ eon of bandar," but this is in neither of our MSS.] 

* [So in MS. 3. The other MS. omits the name. Malet calls it “Manik Nai " 
Manjftbari.5] 

["Pitthfin" in m.J.] 
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meuts for the country in his hands, bo with heart at ease went and 
remained at Tljatta. During his government the ryots and all 
the other people of Sind were relieved from thieves and disturbers 
of the peace ; all were happy and contented. By chance it one 
day camo into his mind that it was not proper for him to be 
always merely sitting on the throne, that it was better to spend 
some time in the shikurguhs, the jungles, and plains, which had 
become green from rain, and where the animals wore grazing 
happily. After this, having collected many men, he marched 
against the Buluchis, the Sodhas, and the Jharejas. On reaching 
their borders, Ran 5Ial Sodba, Ram Rii Jhareja, and Mibran 
Buluch, being introduced by the Amirs and other men of weight, 
came and made great offerings. Khafif, presenting them with 
handsorae presents in return, mado them very happy. He then 
gave them their dismissal. 

“ He proposed retuniing to Thatta the following morning, but 
at tliat time a Buluch came complaining that the thieves of the 
tribe of Samma had plundered his tribe, taking everything they 
possessed. On hearing this Khafif was much astonished, and at 
the instant mounting with those wlio were wdth him ho started 
and quickly came against this tribe. He took all the property 
which had been robbed from the Buluchis, and those men who 
had disobeyed orders and acted in this manner he punished with 
severity. His arrangements were such in all the country under 
him, from Kachh to Nasrpur, that in the whole of that space no 
one during his reign disobeyed his orders ; if they did so, he 
gave them to the sword. When he found tliat there wore none 
to give trouble, ho was at ease and came to Thatta. 'In his time 
all the people, the soldiers, the Amirs, the ryots, etc., were very 
happy. He lived a long while at Thatta, till from this world he 

journeyed to the next world. 

“After the death of Khafif, the people, the men of weight 
under government, and those out of employ, agreeing that it was 
proper, raised Duda, the son of Umar, and grandson of Pitthu, to 
the throne of the saltanat in his place. When all the affairs of 
the State were firm in his hands, SinghAr, a zamind^, came to 
pay his yearly taxes. He became acquainted with Duda. This 
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bad lasted some time, when one day bo spoke of Kachb in the 
folIo\vin- terms, in bis presence, saying that he had heard that 
the Ramma tribe liad determined to come to niatta to take it, 
and that ho should he prepared for this. On Imaring this, Duda. 
collecting forces out of number, marched to Kachh, and he 
severely t\nstL-d the ears of those people. Then a man of the 
Samma tribe named Lakha came as ambassador, bringing presents, 
and a Kuchin' horse, making offering of these, and asking pardon 
for their sins. Dudd, with great kindness, gave him presents 
in money, a horse, and a khirat. aUowing him then to depart. 
From tlionce, with heart at rest, ho came to lhari, where he 
spent a long time. All the people and rj-ots were so completely 
under liis hands, that without orders from him they did nothing. 
When at Than', Ran Mai Sodha came, and making his salam, 
urged as a petition, that in the time of Khafif the Jat Buluchfs 
paid tribute, but tliat now it seemed that they, through ignorance, 
liad taken their heads from out of the noose of submission. He 
added, that having heard of this he made him (Diida) ac^^uainted 
with ih and that it seemed advisable that a force should be put 
under Ivim, which he would take against them, and thus, making 
them pay up their arrears of tribute from the days of Khafif to 
the present time, he would bring it to him. The reason of his 
speaking in this way was, that formerly a feud existed between 
him (Ran Mai) and the Jharejas, when a fight had taken place 
between the parties, in which great numbers of Ran Mai’s men 
had been killed and wounded, so he told ns above to Duda to 
enable him to have his revenge upon them. Duda being of a 
good heart, gave him encouragement, keeping him near him. 
He also sent to call the men of Jhareja. AVhen his messengers 
got there, and told what Ran Mai had said, they came before 
them with their swords suspended from round their necks, 
making their salam, and declaring that they and all their families, 
were the slaves of Duda, and if he ordered them all to be con- 
fined they would not ask the reason why. Then taking presents 
for Dudd they came to him in one week. The messengers who 
accompanied them having received good treatment at their hands, 
spoke in their favour. Dudd said to Ban Mai, * These men 
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having great confidence, have sent only two of their tribe, and 
tlieso have come to make their salam ; you told me ^another 
Btory ' Duda for some time detained Ean :Mal on the plea of its 
being the rainy season ; but in Ean Mai's breast tl.at tl.om 
pricked him, so one day with great earnestness ho insisted upon 
being allowed to depart, when Ddda gave him leave, and he 
went to his tribe. On getting there ho became rebel hous. 
Seeing this, Kim Rai Jhareja and Miliran Bulueh, quickly going 
to Duda, told him of this circumstance. It came into Duda s 
mind that probably these men were doing what Ran Mai ha. 
done ; therefore he determined in the first place to send tr\ o 
men to Ran Mai, who, ascertaining all the facts, might come am 
teU him. Ho despatched two men, at the time of whoso arrival 
at the tribe Ran Mai was absent, he having gone to the jungle, 
to collect troops. His brethren did not pay the messengers any 
attention, speaking improperly before them. Ran Mai heanng 
of the arrival of these, came and sat down with them m a 
friendly manner, but ho shortly after spoke in an unhcconung 
way. men Dudii’s men said it was not right to talk m that 
way, that he had better cease coUecting men, and go to Duda, 
when if ho had anything to complain of ho might do so to him. 
But however much they advised, it had no effect upon him ; so 
Duda's people rising, left lum, and returning told all the circum- 
stances to Dudd. Ho, hearing of this, collected many troops and 
wont againstr this people. Ean Mai, having also got together a 
largo force, came out into tho plain. Tho two parties met and 
fought for six hours, at which time the men of both sides stood 
resolute. Many had faUen in that time of either party. Being 
exhausted, and night coming on, all tho men sat down whore 
they stood, spending the time in planning operations for the 
morrow. In tho morning tho two forces recommenced figh ing, 
when by chance an arrow struck Ran Mai in the throat, and his 
life went to hell. Great fear then took possession of his troops, 
because an army without a sardJr is like a man without a head ; 
so they turned their faces in the direction of flight, when Duda 
men, pursuing them, slew great numbers, and plundered exten- 
eively. I’be force beinjr put to flight, Rai Smg an ag i a 
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cJinio as ambassadors, bringing presents to Duda, and they 

obtained furgivcnesB of their faults. 

“ Diida afU.T this wont to Nasrpur, tlie Zaminddrs, chief men and 
kcizts of whicli place brought him pre.sents, and Duda, accepting 
tlicse, remained there some time, during which period Sahiba, 
tiic son of Kan Mai Sodlia, brought two fine Kachhi horses as 
an offering and paid his res[ioct6 to him. He declared that his 
brethren had induced Ran Mai to turn his heart from and become 
rebellious against liim (Duda), so much so that these men were 
even now disobedient, and that if a force went from the Sarkdr 
and punished them they would not do so again, but would always 
bring presents. Dvida upon this left Na.«rj>ur and by forced 
marelies came there, but after doing so he discovered that the 
hrotlireii of Ran Mai and others would not agree to have Sahiba 
as their sardiir, so be understood tliat it was on this account that 
he had hrouglit ]\im there. Duda then summoned all the tribe, 
telling tlicm to agree to have Sahiba as their chief with all their 
hearts. By tliis order tlu-y agreed to do so when Sahiba pre- 
sented Rs.20,000 as nazrdnd. Duda marching thence came to 
Thatta, remaining there. From thence he tnwelled to tliat other 
world. 

“On the death of Duda his son Umar* with the aid of the 
nobles ami otlier men of courage sat on the throne. Mlien 
his father’s country came into his hands ho took to drinking 
wine, paying no attention to the country. On hearing this the 
Sammas, the Sodhas, the Jats and Buluchi's left off obeying his 
orders, becoming rebellious. Wlicn MuUa Hamid heard of this 
he told Umar of it, who collecting a large force went towards 
Kochh. On his approach the Sammas having collected many 
men, went out into the plain to meet him. There was fighting 
in which the men of Samma were the strongest. Seeing this, and 
that his aflairs would bo ruined, Mulla Hamid called the sarddrs, 
to whom he gave presents, sajung, “Thatta is far distant, money 
is scarce, if you fight well and defeat the enemy, much property 
will come into our possession, which will be enough to enable 
us to return to Thatta.” Hearing this the spirits of his force 

* [Thu name ia always spelt with “ m” in this extract,] 
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,vcr« raised, and making an attack on the enemy they defeated 
them, when much plunder of every kind came mto them hands. 
After thU the men of Samma bringing Raja Jagannath SoiRia 
(who had quitted his brethren in anger and had come to Kachh) , 
as their mediator, came to Umar, making their salam and bnng- 
ing presents. Umar returning from thence quickly went agrmst 
the Sodlms, Jats, and Buluchis ; all of whom fearmg the con- 
sequences, made their salam. He then with confidence m hm 

heart went to Thari, where he died. 

- At this time his eon Dudd was small ; therefore the men ot 

consequence put Chanar, the son of Umar’s brother, m ns 

place. Chanar went out to make his arrangements in In 

Country. Having done this and placed the troublesome on the 

edge of the sword, his heart being at ease be sat down. At that 

time Duda attained puberty, so Chanar wished, by some strata- 

gem, to get him into his hands and to eonfine him. But heanng 

of this Duda turn ^d hU face towards Ghasni, and crossmg he 

river he came to a place Daryacha Nari Sang, close under Fath- 

pur, where he saw a man coming along with a bundle of s icks 

for lulka snakes, on his head. As this man drew near aU his 

entrails became visible to Duda. At this he was much ’ 

so calling the man to him, he lifted the bundle of pipes off his 
head, when nothing of the kind was to be seen. So bemg 
greatly amazed he put the bundle on the man’s head again, when 

fe beLld as before. He then knew ““ 

device in these sticks, and he purchased them, givmg the m^ 

some money for them. Then sitting down at 

he put the sticks one by one into the water. All went Aoym 

Ih the stream; but one from amongst them 
against it. So taking this one, he dirided it at all I' o^ ’ 
hfthen put each knot into the water. All of them umnt down 
the stream, ezeept one, in which the device was and this one 
went up against the cun-ent. So taking this one lie kept it, and 
went to Ghazni. At that time the king of that place, Sultan 
Maudud Shah, was iU from severe sickness, which was without 
cure So on his arrival there, Duda gave out that he was 
doctor. Historians write that Sultan Maudud’s sickness was 
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oaubfd ill tliis manner. One day lie went to see a iUhdrQah 
under «mie liilis, when hy chance an animal started from before 
liiin. It w;us then the cusUnn that whoever an animal started in 
front of he alone imrsued it. So in accordance with tliis custom, 
till Siiltiin rod. after this animal alone for a long disUnco, but 
did not kill it. From this exertion great thirst and hunger came 
niion him ; so searching about he found a stream of water near 
the foot of the hills. Having no cup or basin with him, being 
],( !ple>s. he [lilt his mouth into the water and drank, when in 
.Iniug so he swallowed two small young snakes, which went 
down into and reniaiiud in his stomach. In two years these had 
giown large, ami began causing him much pain. All the doctors 
of the country had physicke<l him, hut none of them could make 
him w vW. 'I’he Sultan was approaching to death, when at that 
time Dii.la arrived, saying, he was a doctor, and that ho had come 
from Sind to cure the king with his physic. Tlic royal physi- 
cians hearing this, laughed, saying. ‘ ^Yllat wisdom has this 
Simlian, that he should say he was able to give medicine to the 
kim--'^’ One of the attendants told the king of the arrival of 
tliis Simlian, ami how the royal doctors laughed at him. The 
Sultan licariiig of this, cidlcd and received him with distinction, 
sav ing, lii‘ hud sufleied from this sickness for a long time, that 
many doctors liad given him medicine, hut all without eflfect : hut 
now tliat ho (the Sindian) laid come, he was in hopes that he 
miglit get well by bis jiliysic. Tlien Diuhi, stripping the Sultan, 
placeil that ^tiek on bis bead, when ho saw' that two snakes were 
in his stomiieh. Tlicn removing the stick, he told Iho SulUin 
he iimlerstood what was the matter with him, and tliat it was a 
very bad disease. He adiled that if the Sultan would give him a 
written document to the effect that if he died w’hile under his 
care no hlaiiic should attneh to him, that he would give him 
medieiue, Tiic Sultan at once wrote such a document, and 
putting liis seal to it, gave it to Duda. Then Duda did not give 

the Sultan anything to eat for two days. On the third day, 
• 

tying up his eyos, he placed the stick on his head, and having 
got two small fine iron hooks he tied a silken line to them, and 
wrapping them up in bread, lie gave one to the Sultan, who, 
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having swallowed it. he (Duda) saw a snake take it. -mien he 
saw that it was well in the mouth of one of the snakes, he pulled 
it up and brought it out. Then again he did the same, and in 
like manner he took the other from out of the royal stomach. 
In about an hour the Sultan felt much relieved, so untying his 
eyes, Dudi showed him the two snakes, when being very happy 
the Sultan said, ‘Ask from me what you wish.’ Tlien Duda 
said, ‘ I am a chief, but by bis superior strength Obanar has 
taken away my father’s country, and on this account I have 
come here. If the king will give me a force, I will take my 
revenge on him.’ On hearing this the Sultan gave orders to 
collect a force, and when it was ready he gave it to him. lilien 
this army approached Thatta, being unable to meet it, Clianar sat 
down in the fort, which being surrounded on all sides by the 
royal troops, they took into their hands the implements for 
breaking down forts, and fighting commenced. For twelve days 
they fought together in this manner, after which the mud of 
victory- struck the standards of the royal troops, and Cbanar and 
many of his men were given to the sword. Tliose who escaped 
the sword ran away and dispersed. By taking this fort much 

wealth and property fell into the hands of those people. 

“ When Duda, the son of Umar, sat on the throne of his 

father, this force returned to Ghazni. He reigned many years 
with strength and wisdom. Afterwards, by this order, ‘ Every 
life will drink the sherbet of death,’ Duda drank the sherbet of 
mortality at the hands of the cup-bearer of Death. He took the 
apparatus of his life to the living world.” 

[End of the interpolated passages.'] 


After him a person named Armil ascended the throne. He was a 
tyrant and an oppressor, and the people, disgusted with his violence 
resolved to dethrone and slay 1dm. Some men of the tnbe of 
Samma had previously come from Kachli and bad settled in Sind, 
where they formed alliances with the people of the country. In 
this tribe there was a man named Unar distinguished for intelligence^ 
The chief men of the country brought him secretly into the city, and 
in the morning a party of them entered into the house of Annil, 
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slew him, and placed his head over the gate of the city. The 
assembled people then placed Unar on the throne. 

Jam Unar} f^on of Bdhiniija. 

Jam Unar with the assent of the noblea thus became King, and 
the great body of the people supported him. He led an expedition 
against Siwistan. then governed by Malik, the representative of the 
Turk kings.’ Reaching the vicinity of Siwistan he drew up his 
army in battle array ; Malik Ratan also came out of the fort with 
his force, and the battle began. In the first contest Jam Unar was 
defeated, but his broUiers came up to his assistance, and he renewed 
the figlit Malik Ratan, in galloping his horse, was thrown to the 
ground, and Jam Unar cut off his head. The fort of Siwistan then 
fell into Unar’s power. Mdik Firoz and ^Vli Shah Turk were at 
this time in the vicinity of Bhakkar, and they wrote a letter to Jam 
Unar to the following efi*cct. “Tliis boldness is unbecoming, so 
now prepare to meet the royal army, and make a brave stand.” 
These words took eflfect \ipon him, and he proceeded to Tliari.’ He 
then fell ill and died after reigning three years and six months. 
Some writers relate that after Jam Unar returned from the conquest 
of Siwishin, he was one night engaged drinking wine in a convivial 
party, when news was brought of a party of rebels having risen 
against him. He instantly sent against them Gahar, son of Taraachi, 
who was his tdkil. Gahar was drunk when he encountered them 
and was made prisoner. The enemy held him captive, and Jdm 
Unar kept up his carouse without heeding the captivity of his officer. 
This rankled in the breast of Gahar, and when he escaped, by a 
well-contrived stratagem, from the clutches of his captors, he 
turned away from Jam Unar and went to the fort of Bhakkar. 
There ho had an interview with ’Ali Shah Turk, who in concert 
with Malik Firoz, raised a force and slew Jam Unar in the fort of 
Bahrampiir. Malik Firoz was left in command of the fort, and ’Ali 
Shall returned home. Three days afterwari^ Jam Unar’s followers 

* [Jlorlcy has a note upoo the varied spelling of this name, but Sir H. Elliot’s MS. 
specifics how the name is pointed, making it “ Unar,” which is the spelling most 
generally accepted.] 
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managed by craft and stratagem to kill both Gahar son of Tamachi 
and Malik Firoz. 

Jam Juna son of Bdhiniya. 

After the death of Jam Unar, Juna, of the tribe of Samma, received 
the title of Jam. He conceived the design of subduing all Sind. 
Showing great kindness and attention to liis brethren and other 
relatives, he appointed them to further his designs upon tlie countrj’. 
These men crossed (the river) at the village of Talahti. and began 
to kill the people and lay waste the villages and towns of Bhakkar. 
Two or tiu’ee desperate fights ensued between the Sammas and the 
chiefs of Bhakkar, but as the Turks were unable to witbsbind the 
Sammas they withdrew from the fort, of Bhakkar and retired to ITch. 
When Jam Juna heard of their retreat, he proceeded to Bhakkar, 
and for some years reigned supreme over Sind. But at length 
Sultan ’Alau-d din appointed his brother, Ulugh Khan to the district 
of Multan. Ulugh Khan then sent Taj Kufi'iri and Tatar Klian to 
oppose Jiim Juna in Sind, but before their arrival the Jam died of 
quinsey. He had reigned thirteen years. Tlie forces of ’Alau-d din 
took possession of the Bhakkar and then directed their efibrts against 
Siwistan. 

Jam Tamdcht (and Jam Kliaim-d din). 

This prince ascended his hereditary throne with the assent of the 
nobles. The army of ’Alau-d din after some fighting, took him 
prisoner, and carried him with his family prisoners to Dchll. Tliere 
he had children.* But the Samma tribe brought them to Than, and 
keeping them prisoners took the business of government into their 
own hands, and exerted themselves in carrj-ing on tl»e affairs of the 
State. After the lapse of some time and the death of Jam Tamachi, 
his son Malik Khairu-d din, who, in infancy, had gone to Dehli with 
his father, returned to Sind and assumed the government. Shortly 
afterwards, Sultan Muhammad Shah proceeded to Guzerut by way 
of Sind, and summoned Jam Khairu-d din to his presence. But 

* [There appears to be some confusion here : MS..<4.saj-s. 3 

ouiits the word ord, but agrees in other respects. Malet’s translation says, 
“ where he remained in confinement.” The copyists have perhaps confounded the 
words /orraH(/aii, children, and zindun, prison.] 
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the jr.m enaurcl the hardehips of prison, and rcsoh.toly icfu.sed 
to comply. Sultan Muhammad Shah, son of Tughlik Shah, died in 
the nei-hbonrhood of Bhakkar. After his death, Sultan Fuoz Shidi 
succeeded under the will of the hate king, and by hered.taY ngM. 
ne dep,arted from Sin, a dependency of Siwistan, for his capital, Dehl, ; 
.and Jam Khaini-d din, after foUoaving him some stages from that place, 
turned hack. The Siiltin kept this fact in mind. After the depar- 
ture of the Sultan, Khaini-d din exerted himself in administering 
justice and in improving the condition of the people. Tlie following 
story i.s told of ono of tho rcniarkahlo incidents in the life of this 
heiievoleiit prince. Ono day he went out for exercise with a party 
of attendants and servants, and hy chance ihscovered a quantity of 
human bones in a hole. He drew rein, and looking at those decay- 
ing relics, asked his followers if they knew what the bones told him. 
oil their hanging their hc.ids and keeping silence, he said, “Tliese 
are tho remains of injured men, and they cry for justice.” He im- 
mediately directed his attention to an investigation of the facts. So 
he called to his presence an old man to whom the land belonged, 
and questioned him about the bones. The old man said, “ Seven 
years ago, a caravan which had come from Guzenit, was plundered 
and the' travellers killed hy such and such a tribe, who still hold 
a good deal of the spoil.” As soon as he heard this the Jim directed 
the property to he gathered together ; and when this was done he 
sent it to the ruler of Guzerat requesting that it might he distributed 
among the heirs of the slain. He then inflicted punishment on the 
murderers. Some yeurs after this ho died. 


Jam Bdbaniya. ^ 

Jam Babaniya succooded after the death of his father, and as- 
cended the throne with the assent of t)ie nobles and chiefs. At this 
time Sultan Firoz Shah having set his mind at rest about Hindustan 
and Guzerat, turned his attention to the conquest of Sind. Jam 
Babaniya drew up his forces to resist him, but when the Sultan had 
been in the country throe months, inundation, adverse winds, ^d 
swarms of mosquitos, compelled him, at the beginning of the rains, 
to retire to Pattan in Guzerat. After the rains he returned to 


There u no 


mention of this in MS. B, nor in Maid's translaUon.] 
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Sind with a numerous army. A battle ensued, in which Jam 
Babaniya was taken prisoner, and the whole country of Sind became 
subject to Sultdn Fi'roz. The Jam was carried off in the retinue of 
the Sultan, and after remaining for some time in attendance, he 
became the object of the royal favour, a royal robe was given to him 
and he was reinstated in the government of Sind. Tliere he reigned 
in peace for fifteen years and then departed this life. 


Jam Tamdchi 


Succeeded to the throne on the death of his brother,’ and carried on 
the government. He was fond of ease and enjoyment, and passed 
his days in indulgence and pleasure. After reigning thirteen years 
he died of the plague. 

Jam Saldhu~d din. 


After the death of Jam Tamdchi, Salahu-d din carried on the busi- 
ness of government. His first act was a rectification of the frontier, 
which had been encroached upon by refractory subjects. Ho ac- 
cordingly sent a force to punish them, and after inflicting salutary 
chastisement, he marched against Kachli. Some obstinate fighting 
ensued, but in every encounter ho was victorious, and he returned 
home in triumph with tlie spoils, to look after the affairs of his 
array and people. Ho died after reigning eleven years and some 

months. 

Jam Nizdmu^d din. 


Nizdmu-d din succeeded his father Salalxu-d din, with the con- 
currence of the nobles. He released bis uncles® Malik Sikandar, 
Karan, Babau-d din, and Amar, who were in confinement for reasons 
of State policy,- and sent each one to his district. He then left the 
affairs of the kingdom in the hands of the officials, and gave himself 
up niglit and day to pleasure and enjoyment. This neglect of Ids 
duty induced his uncles to raise a force, and to enter the city with 
the intention of seizing him. But he received information of this 
design, and left the city at midnight with some troops, and 
went off towards Guzerat. In the morning, when the fact be- 


• [MS. A. says, he “succeeded on 
brother.”] 


the death of his father, with the coDsent of bis 
a MS. A. hoffcrer, says, ^\1 . 
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came known, the uncles started in pursuit ; but »*_**'“ ^ 

chief men of the city, seeing the strife and commot.on, 

Jam ' Vli Sher from his concealment, and raised him , , 

,1am Nizamu.d din died about this time, and his uncles turned back 

with shame and loss, and passed into the desert 

Jam 'AU Sher. 

Jam ’Ali Sher mounted the throne with the consent of the great 
men and nobles, and opened wide the gates of justice and kintoess. 
He was wise and brave, and he immediately devoted himself to the 
duties of government. Tlie country of Sind was brought into a due 
state of order, all the people passed their days in security and ease 
under his rule. After a time he devoted himself more to pleasure, 
and ho used to roam about in moonlight nights. Sikandar. Kmn, 
and Fath Khan, sons of Tamachi, who were living in sorry plight in 
the desert, became acquainted with Jam ’Ali Sher's mode of recrea- 
tion. So they set forth, and travelling by night and hiding 
themselves by day, they reached the outskirts of the city. Here 
they won over a party of the people of the city. On the night o 
Friday, the 13th day of the month, ’Ali Sher, according to his 
custom, went out ivith a party of companions and followers, and 
embarkea in a boat for an excursion on the river. At midnight 
was aljout to return into his house, when a party of men with drawn 
Bwords made an attack on him. Tlio people who were with him 
strove without avail to divert them from their purpose, and the Jam 
was instantly despatched. The murderers then entered the palace, 
wlicn a noise and outcry arose, and the fact became kno^vn. The 
people assemlded, but they perceived that matters were lieyond their 
control, and accordingly they submitted. Jam ’Ali Sher had reigned 

seven years. 

” Jam Karan. 

After the murder of Jam ’Ali Sher, the brethren assented to the 
. elevation of Jam Karan. He was displeased with the nobles and 
great men of the city, and in his aversion to them he sought to 
take them prisoner.^, and then to slay some and confine the rest. 
On the very day tliat be ascended the throne, or the day after, he 
held a public court, and summoned all men great and small to 
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attend. He addressed them in conciliatory terms. Dinner was 
sei^^ed, and after its conclusion he arose to retire to bis chamber^ 
when a party of men, who had been employed for the purpose, met 
him at the door of his room and cut him in pieces. Path Khan, son 
of Sikandar, had been the prime mover in this murder, and so, with 
the assent of the soldiers and people, he ascended the throne. 


Jam Faih Kitdiu 

Jam Fath Khan, on his accession to the thi'one, confirmed all the 
rules and orders of government, and was verj’ attentive and watch- 
ful over all affairs of State. At that time Miiva Pir Muhammad, 
grandson of Sihib-kiran Amir Timur Gurgan, had been sent to 
Multan and had taken that town and the town of ITch also. He 
stayed there for awhile and many of his horses died. Tlie M.rza s 
soldiers were thus dismounted and in distress, men Timur heard 
of this, ho sent 3000 horses from the royal stables for the semce of 
the Mirza. Being thus reinforced, he made an attack upon t le 
people of Bbatti and Ahan,' who had rebelled, and gave ttiem and 
their famUies to the winds of destruction. He then sent a person 
to Bhakkar and summoned all the chief men to his presence. He 
officers of the king of Dehli being unable to withstand him, fled by- 
way of Jesalmir. One of the inhabitants of Bhakkar, Saijud Ahu-1 
L’ais by name, a man of piety and purity, hastened to meet the 
Mirza, and offering his devotions to the Chief of the prophe s he 
besought his intercession in his midnight prayers. It is ^ul that 
one night the Chief of the prophets appeared to Mirza Pir Muham 

mad in a dream and spoke to him of Saiyid Abu-l 
-iThis is my son, show him honour and respect, and abshiin from 
molesting him.” The Mirza awoke, and remained for eleven days 
in expectation of seeing the friend of his dream. The Saiy.d then 
arri^ while the Mirza was seated in his court with the nobles 
around him. men his eye fell upon the Saiyid he reeogmzed h.m^ 
and arose to give him a proper reception. He embmeed him and 
seated him by his side with great honour and reverence ^e "ohles 
then made enquiry about the Saiyid, and the Mirza related to them 
his dream. On that day he gave the Saiyid a horse and some pro- 

» [“ Aman" hi 
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sents, and allowed liim to depart. Ho also conferred upon him the 
partjana of Alor in in’i/'m. After Timur had captured Dehli, Mirzu 
l*ir Muhammad departed thither. In tbo days of the succeeding 
kings of Dehli. Slultan camo under the authority of the Langahs 
and tlie whole of Sind remained subject to its o^vn kings. Jam 
Fath Klian was celebrated for his courage and generosity. He 
reigned for fifteen years and some months up to the time of his 
death. 

Jam Tughiik, son of Sikandar. 

■SVlien Jain Fath Khan was on the bed of sickness, and saw his 
end approaching, three days before his decease he placed his brother 
Tughlik Shah upon the throne, delivering over to him the reins of 
government, and giving to him the title of Jam Tngldik, Soon 
afterwards Tughlik appointed his brothers governors of Siwistan and 
tli(! fort of IJliakkar. He spent most of his time in hunting and 
exercise. ‘Wlien the Buluchis raised disturbances in the neighbour* 
hoo<l of Bbakkar, he led an army there and inflicted punishment on 
their chiefs. He reigued-twenty-eight years. 

Jam Sikandar. 

Jam Sikandar succeeded his father, but ho was young in years ; 
and the rulers of Siwistan and Bbakkar, attending only to their oum 
interests, refused obedience to him, and quarrelled with each other. 
Jam Sikandar left Thatta and proceeded towards Bbakkar ,* but 
when ho reached Nasrpur, a person named Mubarak, who had been 
chamberlain in the time of Jam Tughlik, suddenly came into Thatta, 
and calling himself Jam Mubarak, seized upon the throne. But the 
people did not support him, and his authority lasted only three 
days ; for tho nobles drove him out of the city, and sent for Sikandar. 
'VMic-n tho news reached Sikandar he made terms with his opponents, 
and returned to Thatta. After a year and a*half he died. 

Jam Mai MatO 

On tho sixth of Jumada-1 awwal, in the year 858 a.h., (May 
1454 A.D.), Jam Raf Dan came forth. During the reign of the 
Jam Tughlik he had lived in Kachh, and had formed connec- 

‘ [The name appears to be written optionally as , # or Aj jjl in both MSS.l 
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tions with the people of that country. He had maintained a 
considerable body of tiied men, to whom he paid great atten- 
tion, and to whom ho used to give fine horses and other suitable 
presents. These men looked upon him as a wise and superior 
man, and devoted themselves to him wth great sincerity. 'When 
he heard of the death of Sikandar, he proceeded with his entire 
force to Thatta, and there assembling the people, he addressed 
them to the effect, that he had not come to take the kingdom, but 
that he wanted to secure the property of the Jlusulmans, and to 
accomplish their wishes. He did not consider himself worthy of 
the throne, but they should raise some fitting person to that dignity, 
when he would be the first to give him support. As they could 
find no one among them who had ability for the high office, they 
unanimously chose him and raised him to the throne. In the course 
of one year and a-half he brought the whole of Sind under his rule 
from the sea to the village of Kajariki and Kandharak,* which are 
on the boundaries of Mathfla and Ubawar. "WTien he had reigned 
eight years and a half the idea of sovereignty entered the head of 
Jdm Sanjar, one of his attendants. He induced other of the attend- 
dantfl and followers to join him in his plot ; and one day when Jam 
Rai Han was drinking wine in private, poison was put into the 
bottle which a servant handed to him. Three days after drinking 

thereof he died.* 


» [So in MS. B. MS. A. gires the first name as » K&jar," and omits the second- 

Malet’s translation reads “KajarMullee and Khoondee.”] ^ 

s {Both our MSS.JinUhthu*, but MaUt' t tramlalm addt the follomng It w 
also ^written bv some that a man, a/.Wr.one of judgment, irho ^^con«dcred in 
those days as a saint at Thatta, was in the habit of constantly coming to the Jftm, 
who alwrys treated him with great respect, seating him on hu own scat, and 
erer this }akir said the Jim agreed to it. One day, at an assembly, the m^re and 
nobles said to the Jim, Ask that fakir to whom you give so much honour what God 
” ul^and .bat i. HU description > men tbe Jbn. beard tbU, ha placed .t m h.s 
heart Four days afterwards, when the darwuh came to the assembly, the Jim d d 
Mt pay him thc^ual attention. The fakir understood that there was something m 
? The Jim then asked him. What is God Uke. and what description does He 
w'j The fakir replied, ‘ The description of God is this, that three days hence He 
J dearioyC b^ntea^ of a ho^afaUUen front tbU. and He will place Jbn. 
S^iar on /our aao/ Tbe third da, after tbU the Jbm went to bnnt, not bearing m 
mind what the Mir had aaid. B, chance he gaUoped hia boiae, when ho fell, and 
rlo^in^in the atirrap, /t the dUUaea of ainteen Itos front Thntt, ba Ufa 

was given to God.”] 
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Jam ^anjar. 

Jum Sanjar was a hanclsonie young man, and many persons being 
fas<-iiiat(‘d by bis beauty, served him witliout stipend. It is related 
tliat before he came to the throne ho was on friendly terms with an 
excellent dariccsh. One night Sanjar went to visit the Jaricesh, 
and after the iisual greeting told him that he wi.shed to become ruler 
of Tliatta, even if it were for only eight days. The darieeBh 
replied. " Thou .‘•halt be king for eight years.” When Jam Rai Dan 
died, the nobles agreed in raising Jam Sanjar to the throne, and 
in delivering over to him the reins of government. Tlirough the 
prayers of the dariresh ho thus became king without any strife or 
op[)0sitiun, and the people on every side submitted to his authority 
with willing obedionce. In Ids reign Sind ro.se to a greater pitch of 
prosperity ami splendour tlian it had ever atbuned before, and the 
soliliers and the people lived in great comfort and satisfaction. He 
was a great patron of learned and pious men and of darweshes. 
Every Friilay he di.spcnso<l largo sums in charity among tho poor 
ami needy, and settled pensions and stipond.s upon meritorious 
persons. It is related that before his tinm the rulers of Sind used to 
pay their judicial officers badly. When Sanjar became mler, there 
was a h'ni in Dlmkkar, wlio had been appointed to the office by a 
fanner king, upon an insufficient s<ilary. Finding himself under- 
paiil, lio used to exact something from the suitors in his courts. 
Wlieii thi.s reached tho cars of Jam Simjar he summoned the kdzi to 
his prc.scncc, and told him that ho had heard of his taking money by 
force, both from plaintiffs and defendants. He acknowledged it, 
and siud ho sliould like to get something from the witnesses also, 
hut that they always went away before he had an opportunity. 
Tho Jjim could not help smiling at this, so the kdzi went on to say 
tliat he sat all day in his court while his children at homo went 
without breakfast and supper. The Jdm made the kdzi some hand- 
some prcscnt.s, and settled a suitable stipend upon him. He further 
directed that proper salaries should bo appointed for all officers 
tlirougbout tho country, so that they might bo able to mnin tAjn 
themselves in comfort. When* ho had reigned eight years he 
departed from this world of trouble. 
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Jam Nizdmu^d din^ ako calkd Jam Nanda. 

Nizamu-d din succeeded Jam Sanjar on the 25th Rabi'u*l awwal, 
in the year 836 (December, 1461 a.d.). All men— the learned and 
the good, the soldiers and the peasants — agreed in his elevation, so 
that he raised firmly the standard of sovereignty. It is recorded 
that at the outset of his career he was a student, and spent much of 
his time in colleges and monasteries. He was modest and gentle, 
and had many excellent and pleasing qualities. His life was pure 
and religious to a high degree. It is impossible to enumerate all 
his virtues. In the early part of his reign, he proceeded with a 
force to Bhakkar and staid there for a year engaged in suppressing 
tlie highway robbers. He stored the fort of Bhakkar with all kinds 
of provisions, and appointed as governor one of his dependants, 
Dilshad by name, who had served him while at college. The 
frontiers were so well secured that travellers could pass along the 
roads in perfect safety. Having satisfied himself in respect of 
Bhakkar, at the end of a year he returned to Thatta. There he 
reigned supremo for forty-eight years, and during this period, learned 
men and pious men and fak'in passed a happy time, and the soldiery 
and the peasantry wore in easy circumstances. Jam Nizamu-d din 
was cotemporary with Sultan Husain Langah, the ruler of Multan. 
They were on the most friendly terms, and were in the constant 
habit of sending presents to each other. Jam Nizamu-d din used 
to visit his stables eveiy week, and used to stroke the heads of his 
horses, and say to them, “My dear and happy steeds, I have no 
desire to ride you, for within my four boundaries all the nilers are 
Musulmans — do you also pray that I may not go out against any 
one without a lawful cause, and that no one may come up against 
me, lest the blood of innocent Musulmans should be spilled, and 
I should stand abashed in the presence of God.” In his days 
Musulman discipline was widely spread. Large congregations used 
to assemble in the mosques, for small and great used to resort thither 
to say their prayers, and were not satisfied with saying them in 
private. If a person omitted to attend a service, he was very sony 
for it afterwards, and would occupy himself two or three days in 
prayer for forgiveness. Towards the end of the reign of Jam 
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Nizimu-d dfn, tlie army of Shah Beg came from Kandahar and 
attacked the villages of Lakri, Chanduka and Sindfcha. The Jam 
Edit a largo force to repel this attack of the Moghals, and it advanced 
os far as Dara-karib, commonly known by the name of J alugar^ A 
battle cusued in which the brother of Shah Beg was slain, and 
his army defeated. The remnant fled towards Kandahar, and no 
further attack was made upon Sind during the life of Nizamu-d din. 
Tlio Jam spent much of his time in discoursing and arguing upon 
matters of science with the learned men of the day. Maulana 
JaliUu-d din Muhammad Di'wani formed the project of leaving Shiraz 
and going to Sind ; so he sent Shamshu-d din and Mir Mu’in, two 
of his disciples, to Thatta, in order to get permission for taking up 
his residence there. The Jam accordingly allotted some suitable 
bouses, and provided the means for his maintenance ; he further 
supplied the messengers with money to pay the expences of the 
journey, but the Mauldna died before they returned. Mir Shamshu-d 
din and l^Iir Mu’in were so well satisfied with the attention they 
liad received, that they came back to Thatta and settled there. 
Some time after this Jam Ni’zamu-d din died, and after his death 
all the affairs of Sind fell into disorder. 

Jam Firoz. 

Upon the death of Nizamu-d din, his son Jam Ffroz was of tender 
age. So Jam Saldhu-d din, one of the late Jam’s relatives and the 
son of Jam Sanjar's daughter, advanced pretensions to the crown; 
but Dary'a Khan and Sarang Khan, the confidential slaves of 
Nizamu-d din who were high in dignity and power, refused to sup- 
port him, and with the consent of the nobles and head men of Thatta 
they placed Jam Firoz on the throne in succession to his father. 
Saliihu-d din finding that he could only succeed by fighting, lost 
heart, and went to Guzerat to lay his case before SultAn Muzaffar. 
The Sultan had married a daughter of Salahu-d din’s uncle, and was 
consequently well inclined towards him. Jam Firoz gave way to 
the impulses of youth, and devoted himself to the pursuit of pleasure. 
He spent most of his time in the harem, but went out from time to 
time accompanied by slaves and jesters, who practised all sorts of 
tricks and buffoonery. The people of the Samma tribe, and the 
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associates of tlie Jam treated the people of the city with violence, 
and when Darya Khan forbade them they treated him with scorn. 
The Khan, therefore, retired to his ;a|;)r in the village of Kahau, 
In those days Makhdiim ’Abdu-VAziz Abhari and his two sons, 
Maulana Asilu-d din and ilaulana Muhammad, all of them learned 
men, came to that village of Kahan and spent some years there 
teaching and diffusing knowledge. The cause of their coming from 
Hirat was the rebellion of Shah Isma’il in the year 918 a.ii. (1512 
A.D.). Tlie above-named Maulana was well read in all the sciences, 
and he had excellent books upon every branch of learning. He 
'Compiled a commentary on the Mishkiit (traditions) but did not 
complete it. Some portions are still extant in the library of Masud' 
and passages are commonly written as marginal notes in books. He 
died in this village of Kalian, and his tomb there is still a place of 
pUgrimage. Jam Firoz continued to give himself up to pleasure and 
dissipation, and the nobles being on the verge of ruin, a messengei 
was sent to Jam Salahu-d din to inform him how matters stood ; 
that Firoz was generally drunk ; that Darya Khan, the great sup- 
porter of the government, had retired to Kahiin, and that the moment 
was opportune for his returning immediately. SahUiu-d dm showed 
the letter of the men of Tliatta to Sultan Muzafifar, and he sent him 
off with an army to that place. Making forced marches he soon 
arrived there, and crossing the river entered the city. Jam Firoz’s 
followers were dismayed, and led him out of the city on the other 
side. Salahu-d din then ascended the throne. He fined and 
punished the associates of Jam Firoz, and demanded their wealth. 
The mother of Jam Firoz^ took him to Darya Khan, at Kahan, 
where he asked forgiveness for his errors ; and the Khan remember- 
ing only old obligations, began to collect forces, and when the armies 
of Bhakkar and Siwistan were assembled, they met under the 
banners of Jam Firoz. The Buluchis and other tribes also mustered. 
Daryd Khan placed himself at the head of these forces, and marched 
against Salahu-d din. This prince wished to go out himself to the 
sanguinary meeting, but his v>azir Haji deemed it advisable that tke 

* 

» [MS. S. aod Malet’s translation agree that the Jhm was taken by his mother. 
MS. A. howcYer, eays that he took his mother to Daryh Khin.] 
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Jam shouM stay in the city while ho le.: the war-elephants against 
the enemy ; so tiio Jim stayed at homo and the wazir went to the 
fray. Wlicn the arhiies met, the fire of battle raged furiously, and 
many were slain on both sides, hut at length tho troops of Darya 
Kiian were defeated and put to flight. Haji wazir then sat down 
to \vrite a despatch to Salihu-d din informing him that victoi'y had 
favoured liis colours, and that he might deem himself secure. Night 
came on and the rcazir was unable to pursue tho routed army, so it 
hapjiened tliat his messenger fell irito the hands of some of Darj'A 
Khan's men. A.s soon as Darya Khan had read the letter he destroyed 
it, and sulistituted another in the name of Haji wazir, to this effect: 
—“Your army has been defeated, and tho enemy is oveq>owering ; 
you nnist leave Thatta with your family, and make no delay,— we 
will meet again in the village of Chachgan. ’ As soon as this letter 
arrived, on tho night of the 9th Kamziii, Salahu-d din departed 
without breaking his bust, and crossed the river. Defeat had indeed 
readied him. Ho had reigned eight months. When ho met his 
toazir, the latter reproached him for running away, and asked him 
why ho had come tliero. Tlie false despatch was then produced, 
upon which the Haji exclaimed that ho had not written it. At 
lengtli tlioy discovered that it was the cnifty work of Darn'd Khdn, 
and wore sorely annoyed, — but when a matter is coinplctcul repentance 
is useless. Darya Kluin pursued them some stages. He then 
brought back Jam Firoz and entered Thatta on tlie day of the 'Idn-l 
Jilr (at the close of tho Ramzan) and going to the "Ulgdh they offered 
up their prayers. After this. Jam Firoz reigned securely for some 
years, until tho end of the year 916* a.h. (1511 when Shah 
Beg Arghun invaded Sind. 

Tho battles which followed are described in their proper places. 
I have never met witlx any written account of the history of the 
Sumras and Sammas, so I have composed this summar}'. If any 
one is better acquainted with the subject, he should make additions 
to this. 

‘ [So in both MSS., but Malct's translation has <‘926” (1620 a.d.). which is 
correct.] 
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Book HI. 

The Wonden of 

0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

The fort of Si'wi', which is situated on a small hill, is built of 
round stones, of a kind whick is found wherever the earth is dug in 

that neighbourhood. 

In Kor-zamin and Chhatur, which are districts of Si'wi, cotton 
plants grow as large as trees, insomuch that men pick the cotton 
mounted. On each cotton plant there are one or two hundred snakes, 
of a span long, so that men are obliged to bi-ush them off with sticks 
and drive them away before they can pluck the boles. If any one 
is bitten by a snake, they immediately open the wound with a razor 
and suck out the poison, otherwise death would supervene. 

The little river which runs by Siwi rises apparently from a 
sulphureous source, and any one who drinks the water of it falls 
sick, hfany men have died from that cause, but it does not affect 
the inhabitants who are accustomed to it. Notwithstanding that 
the garrison was changed every year by Sultan Malimud, most of 
the soldiers died from its bad effects, and only a few escaped. Ih 
the time of Akbar, a flood came and purged the sources of the river 
from the sulphur, since which time the sickness has been less. 
This river runs fifty Aos beyond Siwi, collecting at Sam-ah, where 
it is used in irrigation, and the water which is not expended for that 
purpose flows into the lake of Manchhur, which is near Siwistan. 

On that lake also there are many snakes', very long and thin, the 
bites of which few survive. The men in that ndghbourhood wear 
long drawers to protect themselves against their bites. I myself, 
when I was there looking at the men irrigating their fields, saw 
several at every step my horse took. As it was hot, I wished to 
dismount on the shore of the lake, but for fear of the snakes, I was 

compelled to do so at a distance on the plain beyond. 

In the plain of Siwi there were formerly many forts and much 
cultivation, but all is now waste; the hot wind (simoom) blows 

1 [“ mr!' The description seems perhaps more applicable to luclas.'\ 
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there. Between SiwI, Dehra, and Kasmur,‘ there is a tract of land 
called Birgan, which breeds horses not inferior to those of ’Irak. 
Tlie young colts aro made to walk upon gravel for a year, by which 
their hoofs become as hard as a stone, and there is no occasion to 
shoo tliein, for they can go unshod even amongst the hills. 

At Chhatur there is a tril)e called Kahari, so called from the tree 
named Kahar, on which one of their ancestors mounted, and when 
stnick with a whip, it moved on like a horse. 

Near Ganjava, which is a district of Siwf, water springs from a 
hill, and covers a largo extent of ground. Fishes are found in it. 
Amongst the hills of Ganjava there is a lofty one from which hangs 
an iron cage, in which they say there is something placed, but it 
cannot ho got at. If any one descends to it from above, by a rope, 
it moves away, and if they attempt to reach it from beneath, the 
summit rises to the stars, and the earth recedes. 

The hills of Situr and the river A'hkxshida run in a sort of semi- 
circle from Siwi to Ganjava.* Between these places there is a waste, 
through which the road to Kandahar runs. Its length from the 
river to Siwi is a hundred hs, and its breadth sixty. In summer 
the hot wind blows over this track for four months. 

The Wonders of Kandahar, 

O O 0 o o 

At the hill billed Sibuda* the rock was scarped, and a lofty arched 
recess called Peshtak was cut by order of the Emperor Babar. 
Eiglity stone-masons were employed nine years in its completion. 
It is indeed a very pleasant place, overlooking the waters of the 
Arghiind, gardens and cultivated fields. In spring many people 
resort tliere, but it is difficult to reach on account of its steep ascent. 
Within this recess are inscribed the names of Babar Badsbah, and of 
his trusty adherents, Mirza Kdmran, Miraa ’Askari, and Mfrzd 
Ilindal. As his majesty Humayun had never visited the spot, his 
name was not included in that inscription. Of all his dominions 

I [This name is so written by Malet. One MS. writea it » Masttir,** the other U 
illegible.] 

» [The MSS. differ here and the meaning u somewhat doubtful.] 

> [So in MS. A. The other MS. has “Sarmlir,” ond Malet " SlpQza.”] 
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Kandaliar was the only place mentioned.* "WTien I visited the spot 
it came into my head tliat I would inscribe his name there, as well 
os that of his au^st son (^Uebar) with their thousands of tributary 
cities and kingdoms, like Kandahar and Kabul, I therefore sent for 
some stone-cutters and engravers from Bbakkar, and had the names 
of these kings engraved, with those of their dependent cities and pro- 
vinces, from Bengal to Bandar Lahari, from Kabul and Ghazni to 
the Dekhin, without any omission. It took nearly four years to com- 
plete this work, which indeed excited great admiration. Below 
the hills there is a cavern not far off. It was from the other 
extremity of this, that Baba Hasan Abdal brought out the golden 
brick. The distance between these two ends is seven or eight kos. 

On the same hill near Kandahar, mnkhlisa is found, winch is an 
antidote against snake bites and other poisons, and it is tound no- 
where else in that country. On that hill also there is a fire temple 
of a very ancient date. It is built of unbumt bricks, each two 
yanls long and broad, and one span thick. The temple exists to 

this day, and has sustained no injury. 

In Kandahar there used to bo plague* and sickness eveiy year, 
till Sh;ih Tabraasp directed Sulbin Husain Mlrza, governor of that 
province, to plant canes on the stream which flows near the town, 
and the water of which tlie people use for drinking. Since that, the 
sickness has abated, but even now in some seasons plague and disease 
break out with great intensity ; blood being passed from the belly, 
nostrils, ears, and mouth. Wien I went there, in the reign of his 
lato majesty, Akbar, to render assistance, it was at its height, an 
in the year 1007 n. (1598 a.d.) nearly two hundred soldiers died o 


this disease. , ,. . 

With the Hazara tribes near Kandahar, it is net the pracrice to 

wear coloured elothes such as white, red and black, ® ° 

nor is there any trade in clothes and shoes of this kind. ^ Among 

the saints buried near Kandahdr may be mentioned 

Baba Hasan Abdiil, a descendant of the Saiyids of Sa zawar^ er a 

pilgrimage to the holy cities, he accompanied Mirza Shah Rukh, 

1 FA uezative to bo required hero. If euppUed, the seuteuee rriU read, 

Kanlhlr was not even mentioned as forming par t of brs dommiona. ] 


» [“ /Kflia " ; also used to designate Cnolera.j 
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of Suliib-Kintn (Ti'mur) to HiDdustan. On his return he spent some 
yenrs in L.-ingar Kandahar, and died there. His tomb is on an 
elevated spot surrounded by villages, and overlooking the Arghandab, 
and to it, as to a place of pilgrimage, men and women, little and 
big. low and high-bom, resort on Fridays in great crowds, so that 
the city is sometimes empty. It is certainly a charming retreat, 
and travellers say they have seen few spots to compare with it. 

Book 

Account of the country of Sind passing into the hands of the 

officers of the Emperor Akhar after the death of Sultan Mahmud 

Khan. 

I have before related how Kisu Khan came to Bhakkar on the 
12th Jumdda-1 awwal 982 Hijri (August 1574) bringing wth him 
an im|KTial farman, in whidi he was directed to divide Bhakkar 
etpially between Muhib ’All Khan and Mujahid Khan, and then to 
proceed to Thatta and make JIuharamad Baki Tarkhan prisoner. 

At that time llujahid Khan was in the countrj' of Ganjava, but 
when he heard of Kisu Khan’s arrival at Bhakkar, he hastened to 
meet him there. But before be arrived Kisu Kh^ sought to clear 
out ihe fort of Sakhar.‘ Mujahid Khtin’s men procrastinated, hut 
Kisu Khan disa})i»roving of this, sent oft* a force to Sakhar. Wakil 
Khun who was the representative of Mujahid Khan, fought upon 
the wall which Mujahiil Khan had built round Sakhar, and several 
persons on both sides were killed, and more were wounded. Three 
days after the fight, Mujahid Khan arrived and took away his men 
to Lohan'. Sakhar then reverted entirely into the pow'er of Ki'su 
Khan, but towards Lohari the pargana of Bhakkar wa.s in the pos- 
session of Muhib ’All Khan and ^lujuhid Khun.’ Tlie men who 
had assem))lcd (to support them) were broken-hearted. At this 
juncture, some of the Arghiin people deserted them and came to 
Bhakkar, wdiere Kisu Khan had them pul to death upon the malevo- 
lent suggestion of Shah Baba, son of Jiin Bahii Turklwn. Kisu 

• [MS. 2). 8.'iys “ Bhakkar."] 

’ [So according to MS. A . ; a whole line is omitted from B. by mistake of the 
copyist. Malct says " Muhib Mli and Mujihid Khin held Rori and Tiggar.”] 
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Khan was a severe harsh-tempered man, and one day Baiji Tawajs 
having been guilty of some fault, he had irons placed upon his feet 
in the presence of his court. 

Two months afterwards, Mujahid Khan went up against Tliatta. 
leaving Muhib ’Ali Khan in charge of their families. He halted for 
a few days at the town of Ranlpur in order to outfit his force. Kisn 
Khan, at the instigation of the men of Bhaklcar, sent an army against 
Lohari. On Friday, the 2nd of Ramzan 982 a.h. (December 1574), 
having divided his army into two parts he crossed over the river. 
One division he directed by way of the gardens of the city towards 
LohaH, and the other he embarked in ghrdhs and boats and sent 
them firing and fighting towards the shrine of Khwaja Khizr. Muhib 
’All Khan’s men mounted and went towards the "id-gah. Kisii 
Khdn’s followers arrived in their ghrahs and set fire to Mujahid 
Khdn’s boats, and when the flames rose high, tho horsemen fell 
back and went towards their homes. At this time Kfsu Khan’s 
horsemen came up and threw rockets* into the city and set it on fire 
in several places. Muhib ’All Khdn then mounted his horse and 
fled. The men of Bhakkar now entered the city and pillaged until 
evening, capturing the standard and kettle drum of Muhib ’Ali Khan 
which they bore off with them to the fort. ‘When the intelligence 
reached Mujahid ’Ali Khan he returned by forced marches to Lobari, 
but he was greatly dispirited, and in consideration of the royal 
power he refrained from molesting Kisu Khan.* The latter estab* 
lished himself in the fort of Bhakkar and practiced great injustice- 
When the Emperor Akbar became acquainted with these facts he 
placed the country under the charge of Tarsiin Khan, and in the 
beginning of Muharram 983 a.h. (April 1575) Muhammad Tahir 
Khan, son of Shah Muhammad Saifu-l Mulk, and Muhammad 
Kfeim Khan and Mirza Muhammad Sultan arrived at tho town 
of Lohari, and sent to Kisu Khan a copy of the fannan con- 
femng the jdg\r of Bhakkar (on Tarsun EJian). Kisu Khan was 
at first inclined to resist and to set these men at defiance, but 
when the matter came to be talked over, he went to the chief of the 

* [Hukhahde dtith."] 

* (The MSS. differ elightly here, and the text is not clear, but the meaning appears 
to be aa rendered.] 

vot. 1 . 


16 
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saiyuh, wbo BC-nt some priests and a party of men U> the three 
sarddra to give them counsel. The iarddra detained them all, an 
desired them to write a true statement of affaii-s and send it to 
the Kmneror. The priests begged to he excused, but they 
would write if both parties were present. The sarddrs replied t a 
Ki'su Kbiln’s agents were present, and that if the pnesta wo 
write the truth in their presence, no further trouble would ho given 
them. The priests then entered upon the business. Ae soon as 
Kisu Khan heard this lie was alarmed, for he saw that matters were 
going wrong, and that the forthcoming memorial would be ruinous 
to him. Ilo therefore sent to say that lie would give up the fort, 
and that they need not write. Tlie Khans sent word back that the 
memorial was written, and that they would keep it ready. If ho 
did not surrender the fort the letter should be sent to the Emperor 
_so Kisu Khdn having no other remedy, conducted the Khans into 


the fort. ■ , TTi.' ■ 

An order had been issued by the Emperor that Kisu Khim, m 

concert with the brethren of Tarsun Muhammad Khan, the aaiytda, 

and the chief men, should make enquiry about the treasure, houses, 

and effects of Sultan Mahmud Khan, and send a detailed account 

thereof to the Court, In obedience to the Royal orders, the people 

of SulUin Mahmud's harem were sent to the presence, and his chief 

wife, sister of Jahi'm Khan, was sent to Lahore. At the same time, 

Khwiija Sarii, Rai Singh Darhari, and Banwali Das Navfsinda 

arrived for the purpose of settling the affairs of the treasure and 

of the people of the harem of Sultan Mahmud. Having aftenvards 

looked into the matter of the treasure at Lohari, they proposed to 

return by way of Nagor in the beginning of Rajah of the year above- 

named. 

■\Vhcn Tarsun Muhammad Khan received permission to depart 
from tlic Court, some of the nobles objected that it was impolitic to 
place the children of Saifu-1 Mulk on the borders of the country, so 
he was appointed govemor of Agra and a change was made in 
respect of Bhakkar, for Banwdli was sent there to take charge 
of the revenues and general affairs. Afterwards, for better security, 
Mir Saiyid Muhammad was dignified with the oflBco of JlfiV-i *adl 
(Chief Justice), with a manaah of 1000, and appointed govemor of 
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Bhakkar. On the 11th of Ramzan of the year above-mentioned, 
he arrived at Bhakkar, and tl»o ministers of religion and the- 
chief men waited upon him to show due honour and respect. He 
then gave 50,000 bijhas of land to the saii/ids, learned men and 
others in portions suited to the position of each one. The ministers 
of religion enjoyed a happy time during his administration. In 
the early part of his rule he sent a force against the Mauki'njas 
of the district of Gagri who were rebellious, and had opposed his 
officers. He acted oppressively towards the ryote in revenue 
matters, for he fixed by measurement a payment of five mans per 
biffha upon all lands alike, and the revenue officers, whom he ap- 
pointed, dealt harshly with the cultivators. The troops of the 
Mir-i ’adl arrived at a small fort between Gambaz and Bajran. The 
Mankfnjas showing no respect, shot arrows at them, and several 
of the soldiers were killed. There was a weU in the fort into which 
the graceless wretches threw the bodies both of Musulmans and 
infidels, and filled it up with earth. The ilfir-i 'adl was enraged at 
this, and sent for reinforcements from Siwi, to take vengeance. 
After a short opposition, the Mankinjas left their home and took 
to flight Saiyid Abd-l Fazl, the Mir-i 'adl's son, who commanded 
the troops, pursued them for some distance, and then returned to 
Bhakkar. Some time after this the Mir-i 'adl fell ill, he lost much 
blood and his weakness increased till he died on the 8th of Sh aban, 
984: A.H. (October 1576). 

After his death, the Emperor appointed his son, Abu-1 Fazl, to 
succeed him in the government of Bhakkar. In the following year 
Abu-1 Fazl seized and confined the head men of G^i, and after- 
wards caused two or three of them to be trampled to death by 
elephants. On the 9th of Zi’-l hijja 985 a.h. (Feb. 1578) I’timad 
Khan, an eunuch, and one of the emperor’s trusty servants, came as 
governor to Bhakkar. He was a man of passionate temper and did 
not deal kindly with the soldiers, peasants, or nobles. Some of the 
ministers of religion were troubled by his conduct, and resolved to 
carry their complaints to the Emperor. The governor thereupon 
sent a person to them with excuses, hut they would not he satisfied, 
and resolutely determined to proceed. When they reached the 
royal presence they stated their grievances against that cruel man. 
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The Emperor replied that if he had oppressed the people in the way 
represented, he would be killed. And it tamed out exactly as the 
royal tongue predicted, after this manner. He was an habitual 
jester and scoffer, and would utter vile and filthy expressions before 
good men ; he also dealt niggardly with the troops ; so on the 10th 
Rabi’u-1 awwal 986 a.h. (May, 1678) a party of soldiers conspired 
and slew him in his hall of audience. 

After the death of Ttiinad Kh^ the Emperor granted the country 
of Bhakkar in jdgir to Fath Khan Bahadur, Kaja Farmdnand and 
Kaja Todar Mai.' In the month of Bajab of the same year, the 
Kluin and the other two grantees camo to Bhakkar and took posses- 
sion of their respective portions. Two years afterwards Parmauand 
proceeded to the Court in obedience to orders. The D^jas after- 
wards quarrelled with his brother Madhu Das, and assembled in the 
town of Alor with hostile intent. Two or three fights followed, and 
men were slain on both sides. At length some turbulent fellows 
joined in the attack, so Fath Khan sent his own men to put them 
down. The insurgents were then beaten and dispersed. Path 
Kliau then went to Court, where he was received with great favour. 
His ma»sa6 was increased, and ihejdgtr of Parmanand was assigned 
to him. Fath Khan was a simple-minded man, fond of money, who 
paid bis thanks with his tongue, hut ho dealt kindly with the people 
and provided for their subsistence. He had a vakil named Shahab 
Kliiih, a zaminddr of Saraana, an inexperienced man, who knew 
nothing of business. At the instigation of one Farid he attacked the 
people of Kh^ Nahar, and led a force against the fort of Kin-kot, 
wliich was in the hands of Ibrahim Nahar. A great battle followed, 
in which Fath Khan’s fine men were slain. Shahab Khan also fell 
with all his brothers. When intelligence of this reached the 
Emperor, he instantly resumed Fath Khan's jdgir and assigned it 
to Nawwab Mnhammad Sadik Khin together with the duty of 
capturing Thatta. He arrived at Bhakkar on Tuesday the 12th 
Rabi u-1 awwal 994 a.h. (Feb. 1586).' The priests and others went 
out to meet him, and he received them aU with honour and respect. 
For some time he stayed in Bhakkar setting its affairs in order, but 
in Zi-1 hijja of the same year, he marched against Siwistan. Before 

‘ [MS. B. makes no mention of the last, and speaks of “ the two" grantees.] 
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going on this expedition he fought with the men of Jlirzu Juni 
Beg, many of whom were killed. The breeze of victory thus 
began to blow on the banners of Muhammad Sadik. He then pro- 
ceeded on his expedition. Meanwhile Subhan ’All Axghun, who 
was in command of the enemy, had constructed a fort on the banks 
of the river, and had furnished it with munitions of war. lie had 
also collected many ghrdha and boats there. When Muhammad 
Sadik advanced, the Arghun came out in his ghrdha and gave battle ; 
but he was defeated and taken prisoner alive, and many of his men 
were killed and wounded. Twelve ghrdha also fell into the hands 
of the victors. Greatly elated with these victories he laid siege to 
Siwistan. His operations occupied some time, but he at length sunk 
a large mine which carried away the gate in front of the fort. In- 
structions had been given that no man was to enter the fort without 
orders, so when the smoke and dust cleared off, the besieged set to 
work, closing up the breach, and maintaining a fire from theii' cannons 
and guns (top o tufang). The party on the top of the gateway wliich 
had been blown into the air fell to the ground uninjured. Mirza Jiini 
Beg had now advanced with a force as far as Mihran, which is six 
kos from Siwan. In consequence of this, Muhammad Sadik raised 
the siege and went to oppose his progress. When he came opposite 
the Lakki hills, the ghrdha of Mirza Jani opened fire uj)on him. 
They continued fighting for several days, till an imperial fdrman 
arrived stating that Mirza Jdni Beg had sent suitable tribute to the 
Court, and had made humble and dutiful submission. Muhammad 
Sddik therefore returned to Bhakkar, and after a short interval he 
repaired to Court. One year afterward his jdgW was taken from 
him. In the two hharif harvests that passed while Muhammad 
Sddik held Bhakkar, locusts attacked the crops and famine ensued. 
Many men emigrated in various directions. The Samijas and 
Buluchis plundered both sides of the river and left nothing standing. 

At the end of Habi’u-s sani, 996 a.h. (Feb. 1588), the jdgir of 
Bhakkar was granted to Isma’il Khdn, and his son Rahman Kuli Beg 
came to the place. This young nobleman was wise, and treated the 
people with great kindness and consideration, so that through his 
gentle management they betook themselves once more to cultivation, 
and by their efforts the wasted land again became fruitful. 
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When Isma’i'l Kuli Kluln left Multdn and weot to the Court, the 
waa bikon from him and granted to Shiroya Sultan. In the 
beginning of Muharram 997 A.fl. (Nov. 1588), bo camo to Bhakkar. 
ilo was addicted to wine, and left the management of his affairs in 
the hands of his purchased slaves. Night and day he was engaged 
in riot and dohauchery, and hut seldom sat in public court, or 
allowed any one to have access to him. Tlie pensions and allow- 
ances to the fakirs were stopped. At one period Shaikh Sangi 
received charge of the revenue and State business, and for a time he 
visited the shops and took possession of their money and business.* 
He sent his son Muhammad Husain Beg to subdue Siwi, but the 
Afghans assomhlcd and fiercely opposed him. His advanced guard 
was composed of Buluchfs* who fled at tho first attack. The main 
body was then assaulteiL Many were slain and many taken pri- 
soners. Tho rest were broken and put to flight, but the weather 
was hot, and largo numbers died of thirst in the mirage. Those who 
escaped alive wore a long time before they recovered. The wails 
occasioned by tho violence and tyranny of Shiroya at length ascended 
to heaven, from whence the glad tidings of his removal came to the 
people of Bliakkar. Tliey escaped from his malignity and once 
more lived in peace, for Muhammad Sadik EJian again received the 
jdgir. 

On tlie second of Rabfu-I awwal 998 a.h. (December, 1589) 
Mirzd Muhammad Zahid, son of Muhammad Sadik, came to Bhakkar. 
Ho treated tho people with kindness and poured the balm of justice 
upon hearts wounded by tyranny. Ho was good-looking and good- 
natured, and ho associated with learned and excellent men. He 
restored the pensions and allowances in accordance the grants 
made by his father, and put a stop to oppression. Khwaja Muham- 
mad Ma’sum was Muhammad Sadik’s takQ. He was a man of 
excellent qualities, and competent in all business. The people were 
re-assured and went about their cultivation and building. But a 
heavenly visitation fell upon the spring crop of that yeat ; notwith- 
standing tho core of tho government, evil days ensued, and it was 

* [A doubtful passage. The two MSS. do not agree.] 
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impossible to collect the taxes. A scarcity of food again occurred. 
About this time Hie Majesty the Emperor had to mako a public ex- 
ample. ‘When the Royal Court was removed to Lahore, Stirza Jam' 
Bc«-, in imitation of Mirza Shah Husain, renounced hia obedience, 
and pretended to independence. The Khan-i Khunan was accord- 
ingly sent to take Thatta and bring the Baluchis under control. He 
reached the place in the month of Shawwal of the year aforesaid, 
between the autumnal and vernal harvests, and proceeded to set all 
things in order. At that time, I, the author of this history, pro- 
ceeded from Ahmadtibad in Guzerat to the Imperial Court. By 
good fortune my mother had sent some little curiosities, which I 
presented to his Majesty. Thereupon he enquired with great con- 
descension how many years I had been absent from my mother. I 
replied that it was twenty years. He was graciously pleased to 
direct that I should go to visit my mother, and afterwards return to 
my duty. He further ordered the grant of a jdglr to me. There- 
upon, Muhammad S^dik came to my aid, and said that as I was 
going to Bhakkar, it would be very pleasant to have my jdgir 
there. His Majesty said that Bhakkar had been granted in jdgir to 
the Nawwdb Khau-i Khanan. The latter was present at the time 
and said that if His Majesty pleased to make mo a grout in Bhakkar 
he would assign it over to me, hut if so ho hoped to receive an 
equivalent elsewhere. The Royal command was tlic-n given for a 
grant in Bhakkar, and the officials assigned to me the parganas of 

■ Durbela, Gagri and Chanduka. After this was anungea. Ilia Majesty 

in his great kindness and consideration gave mo a boat and one of 
his own fur coats, and as ho dismissed me he quoted the line— 

” Sit not down, but travel, for it is very sweet.” 

On the llth' Safer, 999 a.h. (Nov., 1590), I reached Bhakkar, 
where the Khdn-i Khandn had arrived before me. The weather wa« 
hot and the river high, bo he stayed some days there; but when tte 
star Canopus appeared he dismissed mo with Bahadur Khan, Mulla 
Mahmudi, and some others. We went to Sihwdn, and the Khan-i 
Khdndn followed and overtook us there. The people of Sihwdn 
closed the gates of their fort. The Khan-i Khanan then consulted 

t [12th in MS. ii ] 
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with his nohlee as to whether it was better to march against Mirza 
Jaiii Bog in ITiatta at once, or to stop and take Sihwan before pro- 
ceeding. They all agreed that as Sihwan was in the direct road, 
and their men and boats must pass that way, it was desirable to 
secure it before going further. na\ing so determined, the river 
was crossed, batteries (morcha) wero raised, and we began to take 
measures for securing a pa.ssage over the river.* But intelligence 
came that Nawwub Jini Beg had left Thatta with a powerful force 
and w’as advancing against us. So the siege was raised and our 

'I 

forces turned to oj)pose him. Jin( Beg then threw up a sort of fort* 
on the bank of the river at the rillage of Lohari above Nasrpur, 
and there strengthened his position. When the Kh4n-i Kbanan 
came within about six kos from this fortified post Jani Beg sent 120 
aniied (jhrdhs and many boats under the command of Khusni Khan 
and otlier oflicers, and also two armies, one on each bank of the 
river, to make a simultaneous attack on the camp of the Khan-i 
Khiinan. To moot them our forces advanced a little on the bank 
of the river, wIkto we raised some sand-works covering five or six 
jarihs of ground.- Muliaminad Mukim Khan Bakhshi, ’Ali Mardan 
Khiin, JIurid Khan Sarraadi, and the writer of this history, with 
several other noblemen, were appointed to that humble fortification.’ 
Our instructions were, that when the ghrdhs came up they must 
necessarily pass in front of our fortified position, because just in 
front of it there was a large sand-bank from which they must cross 
over to reach our camp,* In fact, when Muhammad Mukim was sent • 
there ho was told that his business was to prevent any danger to the 
camp on that side. In the afternoon the ghrahs came up, when 
tliey perceived that on ono side there was water with a sandbank, 
and on the other side water wth a fort, so they arrested their pro- 
gress, and guns from both sides announced the opening of the fight. 
In the course of the night the Khan.-i Khanan sent a party over to 
the opposite side. The force which Jani Beg had appointed for the 

[Tho text saye Jj jy*, jJ The wordpay.rfi commonly 

means '* a ford.”] ■ - r u I ^ 

‘ [.v-j jJjV j\ 
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purpose assaulted our gate, but it had been well secured, and their 
efforts were vain. In the morning, the ghrdhs came up in front of 
the camp. The guns in our fortification were pointed too high, so 
that the balls passed over the ghrdhs and fell among our friends on 
the other side, killing several of them. Tlie muzzles of tlio guns 
were then depressed, so that the balls passed through the ghrdhs on 
our side of the river, and then touching the w’ater rose again and 
crushed eight or nine boats [kishii) killing a number of men.* But 


they were prepared for this — for in each ghrdh there were carpenters 
who quickly repaired the damages. The fight was carried on and 
the firing continued in this way for that day. On one side was the 
fort and army of the Khan-i Khanan, on the other the sandbank, and 
the ghrdhs must pass between them against a strong current. The 
battle continued till after mid-day, and the enemy had many men 


killed by the guns. They then saw that they could not pass the 


fort, and tliat they were losing many men, so they were compelled 


to retreat The Khan-i Khanan’s boats followed in pursuit and the 


army harassed them from the shore. Khusru Khan acted judi- 
ciously : keeping his own ghrdhs in the rear he sent others in pur- 
suit, and several of the enemy’s vessels with soldiers and Firing! 
fighting men on board fell into his liands. Tho royal ghrdh had 
accompanied the ghrdh of Khusru Khan and unfortunately some fire 
from the latter reached the magazine of the royal vessel, and all it 
contained was burnt. Some of the crew escaped into other vessels 
which happened to be near, but a large proportion was killed. Still 


a great victory was won. 

Next day we marched against the fort of Jan! Beg in which ho 
had fortified himself. There were some little sand-hills {chhla^) 
around, and the place seemed diflScult to take. "Wlien we tried to 
invest the place, the Khan-i Khanan and his ofScers found the work 
impracticable. One night we made a general assault upon the place 
on every side, but it was too strong and we gained nothing. It 
was then determined by the Khan-i Khanan that he would pro- 


1 [The MSS. differ, and the whole passage is not very intelligible.] 

* [This is the same word, variously written, ® 

previous passage it has betn rendered « sand-ha^." ft b perhaps allied to the 


Hindustani cAiAW, “ mud.’’] 
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cecd vi/fth a foroo to Srtiwdn and take possession of the country of 
niatta, — that another force should go to Badin and Fath-bagh, and 
that Beg Khdn shoiild march to besiege Shsih-garh, a place that 
ha/j Ih ou built by Shah Kdsirn Arghun. The Khan-i Khanan accord- 
ingiy proceeded to Thatta, another force went against Badin, Fath 
Khiin and Jiin, and Slu'di B<‘g besieged Shdh-garh. Saiyid Buuiln-d 
din, tlio author, and several other attendants of the Khiiu-i Khanaii. 
wont to Sivvan. where nuuiy of the defenders wore killed. When 
the garrison fuuid Uiut matters were going hard with them they 
wrote to Jam' Ih g that unless ho came to their aid, tho place must 
be lost. Tjp'ui learning this the Mirza marched with great 
alacrity to Siw'in. When bo had reached a point about twenty 
ko8 from uh, we received intcdligcnco of his advance. Wo held a 
council, and detcmiincj to light him; so we raised the siege and 
marched to upposc lus advance. When the Khan-i Khanan heard 
this ho sent Mcliamniod Khan Nivazi and some other of his officers 
with reinforoemeuts t.'r us. We were near tho Lakki hills when they 
joine d ul., and nir united force then amounted to 1200 horse. Jani Beg 
waa tid ."inciiig through the hills with 10,000 horse, together with a 
nuiuiTiiiiri l.oily of infantry and archers, and ho had ghrdhs and 
cannon ciMiiing up the river. Wlien ho was six or seven kos distant, 
our headers perceived that if we remained where we were, we might 
be attackwl on every side. Janl Beg might attack us from the hills, 
thy (jhrdhs from the river, and tho men of Sihwdn from tho rear, so 
that v.\- should be in a critical position. Wo therefore resolved to 
mar«.-h on and meet him, and our forces were accordingly set in 
motion. Jiinf Beg received intelligence of our movement through 
his spies, but could not credit it, for he asked what onr numbers 
could be, and what must bo our presumption to venture on such a 
stop. But the dust of our march then became visible to him, and 
ho instantly proceeded to set his army in array. It was noon when 
the contending forces met. When our van-guard became engaged, 
some of tho men took flight and fled. Tho enemy pursued, and 
coming up with our main body the battle became general. Three 
or four fierce charges were made, but at length the enemy were 
defeated. Janl Beg stood his ground and fought desperately, but 
seeing that all was over, he also fled. The enemy lost many men in 
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kiUed and prisonerB. Jan( Bag retreated to Unarpur,' terenty kos 
from the battle-field, -where he raised a small fort and strengthened 
his position. We besieged the place, and ater some days the 
Khan-i Khanan arrived in person. The batteries were pushed ter- 
■ward, and fighting went on every day, in which many on both sides 
were kUled. Digging approaches to the fort, we reached the edge 
of the ditch, and raised there a mound of earth. Jan! Beg was then 
reduced to despair, and offered terms. His propokl was to give 
over to us thirty ghrabs and the fort of Slhwan. He himself would 
return to Thatta hut would meet us again afterwards. The Khan-i 
Khfinan consulted with his officers, and they all agreed that Jam 
Beg was reduced to extremities, and that no terms should he made 
with hlm-it was a mere question of a day or two-and if he were 
allowed to return to Thatta he would probably change his mind. 
The Khan-i Khanan observed that if we assaulted the fort, many 
men on both sides would be slain, and that the wives and famibes 
of the garrison would faU into our hands and might be treated with 
indignity, for these reasons he would accept the terms, and would 
further obtain a mamab of 5000 from the Emperor for Jan! ^g. 
No doubt his decision was sound. The representatives of Jam Beg 
then came into our lines, the terms were settled, the yUruts were 
given up, a person was sent to Sihwan to secure the surrender of 
L fort, and Jinl Beg himself set out for Thatta. The Khan-i 
KhinSn stayed in the village of Sann during the inundatiom, b^ m 
the winter ho departed for Thatta. men we approached Fath-bdgh 
Jan! Beg came forward to meet us, and there was an interview and 
friendly intercourse between the two chiefs. Leavmg Jan! Beg a 
this place the Khan-i Khanan proceeded to Thatta and there he 
dirtrihuted among his officers and soldiers all the effects {6a»a() he 
had with him. He next went to Lahori-bandar, where he gas^ 
upon the sea {ddrgie shor). men he departed from this place he 
left Daulat Khan and Khwaja Mukim in charge. A royal mandate 
bad arrived directing him to bring Jani Beg te Court, -m consm 
quence of this he started off, taking J4nl Beg with him, “d hastod 
by forced marches to the Imperial presence. Every kmdne^ ^d 
consideration was bestowed upon J4ni Beg through the friendly 

* [“Aoiarpur” in MS. .5.] 
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statements of the K.han-i Khanan. The country of Thatta was 
graciously restored to him, and he was received into the royal ser- 
vice with a mansab of 5000. Still further favour was shown him, 
and Khusru Khan was named to bo his son-in-law. 

When Ilis Majesty sot out for the Dekhin,' intent upon the con- 
quest of Ahmadnagar and the fort of Kasim, on the 25th Eajab 
Mirzii Jani Beg died of brain fever, and upon the solicitation of 
Nawwab Allani, the country of ThatU was granted to Mirza GhazI 
Beg, son of the deceased Mirza. 

' [It is at this point in MS. B. that there comes in abruptly the passage relating 
to Doda, upon which some remarks hare been made in page 215 ,] 
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V. 

TARtKE-I Ti^HIRf. 


This work is named after the author, Mir Tdhir Muhammad 
Nasydni, son of Saiyid Hasan, of Thatta. The author, his 
father, and grandfather, were intimatelj acquainted with the 
affairs of the Arghuns and Tarkhans, and were dependants of 
the members of the former femilj. Tahir Muhammad, indeed, 
dedicates his work to, and writes it at the instigation of, Sh^ 
Muhammad Beg ’Adil Khan, son of Sh&h B4g Adil Khan 
Argkun, governor of Kandahar. The Tuhfatu-l kirdm (p. 74), 
styles Shdh Beg a Tarkh4n, not an Arghun, and states that it 
was to him that the Tdrikh~i Tohiri was dedicated. 

The author, independent of what he says in his rambling pre- 
face of twenty pages, which is replete with the most fulsome adula- 
tion, gives us several incidental notices of himself and family in 
the course of his work.^ We learn that in 1015 h. (1606 a.d.), 
when Kandahar was beleaguered by the Persians, he went to 
Thatta to complete his education, and that he was then twenty- 
five years old. He placed himself under MauUna Ishak, a 
celebrated teacher, who was well instructed in Sufyism by an 
attentive perusal of Shaikh Sa’di, J4mi, Khakdui, and Anwari. 

His maternal grandfather. ’Umar Sh4h, and his son D4ud 
Sehta, Chief of the Pargana of Durbela, afforded such effective 
aid to'numdyun, in his flight from Shir Sh4h, that the Emperor 
wrote a document expressive of his satisfaction, and of his deter- 
mination to reward their fidelity with a grant of their native 
district of Durbela, should he succeed in his enterprises and be 

I See pages 63, 73, 86, 139, 167. 224, 228, of the MS. 
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rostored to his throne. At the insti^tion of Mahmud K.h&n, 
the governor of Bhakkar, tlicy were both put to death for this 
injudicious zea! ; one being sewn up in a hide and thrown into 
the river from ttie battlements of Bhakkar ; the other flayed 
alive, and his skin sent, stuffed with straw, to Mirza Shah Hasan 
Arghun. The family lied to Ahmadubad in Guzer^t. Tho 
document above alluded to was unfortunately destroyed, when 
Mirza Jaiii Ih'*g ordered Thatta to be fired on tfie approach of 
tho iniperial army. The author, ncvertlieless, hoped to meet 
witli his reward, should it ever be his good fortune to be pre- 
sented to tlte reigning Emperor Jahangir. In one part of his 
work !io calls 'Umar Shah by the title of Jam, from which we 
may presume that he was a Samma. Daud, ‘'Umar's son, is also 
styled Sehta, and, from a passage in the Extracts, it will be seen 
that J4in Selita, one of the descendants of the Samma refugees, 
is spoken of as one of the Chiefs of Kach. 

Tahir Muhammad informs us that, notwithstanding all the 
enquiries lio made, he was not able to procure any work which 
dealt witli tlie periods of history which ho had undertaken to 
write. There might, perhaps, have been some written in the 
Hindi character, but on that point he was ignorant. This is 
disingenuous, for his early history must bo derived from some 
written source, though lie does not choose to declare what it was. 
He quotes a poem by Mir Ma’sum Bhakkari, and is, perhaps, 
indebted to his prose also, but to no great extent, for in describ- 
ing tho same events, our author is fuller, and his credulity induces 
him to indulge in strange anecdotes, which the other rejects. 
His later history, in whicli he is very copious, is derived not 
only from his father, who was himself an actor in some of the 
scenes which he describes, but from other eye-witnesses, as well 
as his own observations. His residence seems to have been 
chiefly at Durbela, but we hear of his being, not only at Kanda- 
har and Thatta, as previously mentioned, but at Mult&n and 
Lahore ; so that, for a Sindian, wo may consider him what 
Froissart calls a “well-travelled kni^^ht." 

O 
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The Tdrikk-i Tdhiri was completed in 1030 h. (1021 a.d.), in 
the fortieth year ef the author’s age. Its style is bad and confused, 
and occasionally ambitious. Wc are told that it is divided into 
ten chapters {tabha), but they are not numbered beyond the fourth, 
and only seven can be traced altogether. The first, consisting 
of sixteen pages, is devoted to the Siimra dynasty. The second, 
of ten pages, to the Samma dynasty. The tliird, ot 30 pages, to 
the Argh^s. The fourth and all the others, comprising 172 
pages, to the Tarkhdns— so that it is evident that to them he 
directs his chief attention, bringing their affairs down to the 


latest period, wlien Mirza Gliazi Ueg was poisoned at Kandahk, 
in 1021 H. (1612 a.d.), and the powerof the Tarklians was brought 
to a close even as Jdglrdars-^^ title they were suffer^ to retain 
after their entire loss of indepcndancc under M irza J4nl Beg. We 
have nothing on the subject of the Arab dominion in Sind, and 
the chapters upon the Sumras and Samma form no continuous 
narrative of their transactions. Even the later chapters are very 
deficient in dates, though there is no break in the history of the 
Arghiins and Tarkhans. Where dates are inserted they are not 


always correct. 

Besides the present history, it would appear from one ot the 
Extracts given below, that the author composed another work 
upon some of the Legends of Sind. The name of “ Nasyani' ” .3 
not a patronymic, but, as we are informed in the Tuh/atu-l 
kirdm (p. 192), a mere poetical designation, assumed by the 
author. The same passage gives us also some information re- 


specting his descendants. 

This work is rare out of Sind, where it is procurable without 
much difficulty. The Amir of Khairpur and the Saiyids of 
Thatta have a copy. I have not met with it anywhere else in 
India, and I believe there is no copy in Europe. Size, quarto 
(12 X 9 inches) containing 254 pages, each of 17 lines. 


■ JV».v<<nl,thctorgeltd? or Myanl, which signifies the drunken, er, a seeker 
cf news } 
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Extbacts. 

The Destruction of Alor, 

From the year of the Hijri 700 (1300 a.d.), until 843 (1439 A.D.), 
that ie to say, for a period of 143 yeare, the Hindu tribe of Sumrawere 
the rulers of Sind ; and that portion which is now flourishing was then 
a mere waste, owing to the scarcity of water in the Sind or Panjab 
river, which is known by the above name below Bhakkar. ‘ No water 
flowed towards those regions, and water is the very foundation of 
all prosperity. Tho capital of this people was the city of Muham- 
mad Tur, which is now depopulated and is included in theparyarwj of 
Dirak. Not I alone but many others have beheld these ruins with as- 
tonishment. Numbers of the natives of that city, after its destruction, 
settled in the pargana of Sakura, which was peopled in the time of 
the Jams of Samma, and there they founded a village to which they 
also gave the name of Muhammad Tur.* In this village resided 
many great men and zamindurSy disciples of the Shaikh of Shaikhs 
and defender of the world, Makhdum Shaikh Bahau-d din (Zaka- 
riya) MuUi Khalifa Sbdi, so well known in Hind, who sprang from 
them and that ^'illage. The cause of the ruin of the above-named 
city, and of its dependencies, which had flourished between nine 
hundred and a thousand years, was as follows : — Below tho town of 
Alor flowed the river of the Panjub, which was indefinitely called 
by tlic three names of Hakra, WAhind, and Dahan, and by others — 
for its name changes at every village by which it flows. After 
fertilizing the land, the river pours its waters into the ocean. 
Dalu Rai governed the country between the two above-mentioned 
cities (Muhammad Tur and Alor). He was a tyrant and an adul- 
terer : every night he possessed himself of a maiden. From the 
merchants who brought their goods that way in boats fix)m Hind to 
the port of Dewal,* he levied a toll of half their property ; traders 
thus suffered incalculable injury. At length, a certain merchant* 

' j' y .ii-. f.r'i' 

^\\ * See Note A in Appendix upon Muhammad-Tur. 

3 Captain McMurdo places Dale or Dilla R&S early in the second century of the 
Hijra, -^o«rn. 5. A, S., Vol I. p. 28. 

* The Tuh/a(u-l kirdm (p. 3d}, calls him Saifu-l-muldk, and says he was on his 
way to Mecoa, and that when he returned thence, he lircd and died somewhere about 
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reached the place with a vast amount of goods, and was much 
astonished at this tjTant’s proceedings. When the customs’ officers 
perceived the valuable nature of his merchandise, and found him to 
be a traveller from distant parts, they resolved to exceed their 
usual demands. The merchant had also ^^^th him a handmaiden, 
young, and beautiful as tlie full-moon. Wlien the impious tyrant 
was informed of this, he determined, according to his odious habit, 
to get her into bis possession. The traveller, who was a 
mso and God-fearing man, said to himself that it was impos- 
sihlc to escape from the tyrant with honour and without 
distress, and hence it would be better to make some bold effort ; in 
which, by God’s help, he might succeed, and which would stand re- 
corded on tlie page of destiny until the day of judgment. He prayed 
for and obtained three day’s grace to foi'ward the amount of duties 
along with his beautiful damsel. During this time he collected a 
number of skilful and expert artizans, men who excelled Farhad in 
piercing mountains, and could close a breach with a rampart like 
Alexander’s. To these men he gave whatever they desired, and 
rewarded tlieir labour with gold, jewels, and stuffs. His intention 
was to erect a strong embankment above* tiie town of Alor, and turn 
the course of the waters towards Bhakkar. Night after night these 
strong and able workmen laboured to dig a new' channel and erect 
an embankment. The river was thus turned from its old course 
and flowed towards Siwiin and the Lakki Hills, with such force that 
the merchant was, by God’s mercy, quickly carried with his ships 
and goods far away beyond the oppressor’s reach. 'WJien the people 
of the tyrant’s country awoke in the morning, instead of sever d 
fathoms of water, they found nothing but mud and muddy water. 
All were amazed, and informed their master of the mode of the 
merchant’s escape, and of the ruin that had come on the country. 
He ordered them to turn the river into its old channel, but they all 
replied that it could not be done now the water had flowed else- 

D6ra Ghlizt Khin and Sftpar. It U added, that his handmaiden Jamil or Badn-I 
Jamhl bore him two sons, Ratta and Cbhatta, whoso tombs, with that of the fatl or, 
stand near Ratta, which in olden times was a large city m Dalii Rafs territory, ..f 
which the vestiges still remain. 

i [The text says Jj, bat this is an obvious blunder.] 

17 


TOIm Is 
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where. The E4j4’s regret and repentance were all too late. When 
the evil is done, oh fool I what avails your regret ? Stuff not cotton 
in your ears, but be alert — sleep not at the hour of action.” In 
short the scarcity of water soon caused the grass and the fields to 
wither, and death laid its grasp on men and cattle, but the tyrant 
paused not in his evil ttfffeer, until his crimes destroyed both him- 
self and his people. 

Diitruction of Brakmandhad. 

It is related by old historians that this Dalu B4i had a brother 
called Chhata* Amrani, whom it had pleased God to dispose, from 
his youth upwards, to virtue. Amiini often remonstrated with his 
brother against his evil ways, but without success ; he, therefore, 
left his country and applied himself to the study of the Kurdn. 
When, having learned the holy book by heart, he returned to his 
home, his friends urged him much to marry ; but he was displeased 
with their wicked ways, and therefore refused. His relatives 
repudiated and derided him, exclaiming that he had turned Turk, 
that is to say, Musulman, and would next be going to Mecca to 
many the daughter of some great man there. Amrani’s star was in 
tho ascendant, and his heart inclined to God, so their taunts took 
effect on him, and he resolved to proceed to the Kaa’ba. When he 
reached the place of his destination, he beheld a woman standing 
with a loaf in her hand. After he had looked at her several times 
the maiden perceived him and asked him what he sought in that 
town. He replied that by her means, he hoped to be able to read 
the Kuran. She told him that the daughter of a certain venerable 
man was much better acquainted than herself with the holy book, 
and was in the habit of teaching many young girls, and that if be 
changed his dress and attended upon her with the girls, he might 
obtain the wish of his heart. Amr4n{ answered that all would be 
accomplished through her kindness. He made her a small present, 
and joined tho scholars. After a time ho became again perfect 
in the Euran, when, one day, a woman came to see the teacher, who 

* [Tb« word is here and in a few other places written Jhata^ but as frequently 
OhXatOy and this is nearer the Tuhfato-l Kirfiin, which has “ CiAofa.” It is proba- 
bly the Hindi word, and signifies that he was the younger brother.] 
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was also skilled in astrology. The visitor said : “ I have a young 
daughter whom I wish to marry to a certain person ; pray see if the 
match will prove a happy one ; for if not, I will wed my daughter 
elsewhere.” The fates were consulted, a favourable answer was 
returned, and the woman departed. Chhata who, in woman’s dis- 
guise, bad been taught by the fair sage, without her knoSving his 
sex, now said that, as she could ascertain other people’s destiny, 
he begged she would also consult the stars on her own account, and 
fin d out who should be her husband. “ This enquiry,” she replied, 
“ will be very pleasing to me ; up to this moment I have never 
thought of what concerns myself.” The fates were again consulted, 
and the answer which she delivered was : “ a person called Chhata 
^vill come from Sind, and I shall be given unto him.” Amraiii 
asked if the person had as yet left Sind, and proceeded towards 
Mecca or not. She answered, that he bad arrived in the city. 
“Where is he?” “In this house,” was the reply, “and you are 
be.” Clihata left off questioning and began to read. 

The girl informed her mother of these events. The relatives gavo 
their consent, and the two were united. Amnini dwelt tliere some 
time, after which he returned to his own country to Pafn-wab 
whore his brother ruled.' Between Chhata and his wife Fatima, in 
their devotion to God, nothing was concealed, and they looked upon 
each other with fond affection. One day Chhata’s brother sent him 
away on some business, with the intention of getting a look at his 
wife in his absence. This virtuous woman was in her bath, and 
there the wicked man saw her. At the same moment, Fatima and 
Chhata, who was far away, became cognizant of this fact. Chhata 
immediately returned, and, abandoning his relatives, left the country 
with his wife, and proclaimed that whoever remained in the city 
would ignominiously perish, llio very night they left, destruction 
hovered over the city, but was kept off by the watching of an old 
widow, who was spinning. The second night they were saved by 
the watching of Gunigir,= but on the third night, which was the 
time appointed for the destruction of those wicked people, the whole 

1 Or. more probably, “ Babraanwb;" in the Tuh/atu-l Kirdm the place ia named 
Bh&mhara, or Brahm&nbb&d. See note, supra, p. 189. 

2 ^ < < < In the Tuh/atu-l Xirdm 
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place was swallowed up by the earth, — men, buildings and all,— 
the only sign of them left was a minaret, which stands there to this 
day. Chhata Amrani and his wife Fatima reached in safety the 
town of Siwistan, which is now known as Siwan. There he passed 
his days in prayer and worship. When he left this transitory 
dwelling-place to seek a wished-for and eternal homo beyond the 
chambers of death, as during his life-time, he had performed 
miracles, and his prayers had been granted, so was it still after his 
decease. Whoever approached his shrine obtained the wish of his 
heart. His tomb is to be found in the city of Siwan ; many people 
flock to it on Fridays, and place full belief in its powers. 

The Dynoity of S(imra. 

Bo it known to wise and intelligent men who can solve knotty 
points, that the history of this ignorant Hindu tribe has been related 
l)y old chroniclers as follows: — ** Every man of them considered 
himself a chief and leader, but ’Umar Sumra was their ruler. It is 
not known over how long a period his reign extended, but in all 
his years this chieftain, unworthy of his sacred name,‘ practiced 
unworthy acta. He was in the habit of laying violent hands on the 
females of his subjects. Among other married women he seized a 
beautiful woman named Marui, who bebnged to the tribe of the 
Maruis,* who resided near the forts of 'Umar-kot She had been 
betrothed to a person named Phog,’ but was, by her parents, when 
her beauty bad developed itself, united to another of her relatives. 
Phog laid a complaint before ’Umar,— “ I have given up all hope,” 
said he, “of obtaining her, but she is well fitted for your own 
harem. If you could but once see her, you would never wish to part 
from her again.” This speech of that dweller in the desert induced 
the chieftain to change his dress, and to mount an active camel,* 
fleet as the wind, on which he repaired to the woman's residence. 
Ho was captivated at first sight, and remained there some days. At 

* Allading of course to the Khalif 'Umar. 

> Wanderers of the desert. 

> [The teit has “NababGk,” but Sir H. Elliot has substituted “Phog” 

in the translation. His authority for this change is not cited.] 

* [The text has but immediately afterwards the animal is called ^" *. l^ 
eo that a camel, not a horso, must be intended by the word.] ^ 
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length, finding an opportunity, he placed the woman on his own 
camel, and returned to the seat of his government. But all praise 
to tlie virtue and chastity of Marui, for though gold and jewels, 
robes and apparel were offered her, and though she was made to 
taste of severity and anger, nothing co\Ud induce her to listen to his 
proposals. “In what creed,” said she, “is it considered lawful 
that wo should, for the sake of a little brief authority and worldly 
riches, which avail us not when all is over, put aside the duty 
owing to a husband, and thus at last, heap infamy on our heads. 
The tenderness of her language took effect on the abductor : for a 
year he detained her and beheld her fidelity. He then sent for her 
husband and returned her to him, with as much gold and jewels as 
he could give, and told him of his wife’s chastity. Doubt, however, 
remained in the husband’s mind ; he kept aloof from her, and con- 
stantly addressed reproaches to her. ’Umar was one day infonned 
of this conduct, of the doubts which the husband retained of Marui s 
chastity, and the disgrace which was thus reflected on himself. An 
army was ordered to attack and plunder the tribe, but they fl.-d on 
receipt of the news. When the fact became known, he (’Umar) said 
“ Why does the husband of this chaste woman seek to distress her, 
and in suspicion of a wrong which has not been committed, why 
does he injure botli her and his ruler, causing a personal and general 
scandal-instigating aU this disturbance.” That paragon of fidelity, 
comforted the women of her family, and, strong in her own virtue, 
went to ’Umar and spoke as follows: “You are the lord of this 
country. K before this you had not conceived such designs, yon 
would not have entailed such disgrace on yourself and on me ; but, 
you have kept a man’s wife confined for a twelvemonth in your 
own house, and after exposing her to suspicion, have sent her away. 
Wbat wonder is there then that people, who know not right from 
wong. should entertain doubts, and what wonder if her husband kill 
her through jealousy. The redress were worse than the fault itself, 
should you punish the oppressed family. Consider your own errors 
be just, and say at whose door lies the blame.” TOs v,as said with 
so much earnestness that it took effect ’Umar, ashamed of his mi- 
deeds, recalled his army, and caused the husband to be Wht to 
his presence, when he sought by an oatli, according to the Hmdu 
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custom, to remove all doubt from bis mind. But that pattern of 
excellence anticipated him, and urged that she was the proper 
person to take the oath, for thus the foul stain would be washed 
away from herself and from her whole family. So it was settled 
that a fire should be kindled and an iron heated thCiOin. As soon 
as the fire burned and flames like lightning issued from ihe iron, the 
woman raised it, and came out pure from the trial, and in the eyes 
of the Hindus all stain on her honour was removed. The thought 
now entered ’Umar’s mind that it was not easy to clear himself of the 
guilt of the abduction. God is just; injustice pleaseth him not, and 
never has he, nor will he ever, disgrace any but the guilty. This 
cruel obstinate husband, thought he, has abased me in the eyes of 
the world ; is it not better that I should pass through the fiery 
ordeal and trutli be brought to the light of day I He did as resclved. 
Glory to God who maketh truth to triumph I Not a hair of his 
head or a thread of his garments was singed, and he issued scathless 
from the raging flames — which consume alike friend and foe. ’Umar 
and the relatives of the virtuous wife, whom idle talkers had calum- 
niated and reviled, were now raised in public opinion ; the doubts, 
which day and night had tormented the husband, vanished, and his 
unkind treatment ceased.' 

Account of this event ae related in the presence of the Emperor 

Ahbar. 

When the powerful Kawab Mirz4 Khan-i Kh4n4n had made him- 
self master of Tatta, he summoned to his presence the great men of 
riie country, and amongst others selected the most noble of them, 
Mirza Janf Beg Tarkhan, ’Ariz of the Tarkhanfa, to be presented at 
the court of his majesty, and he proceeded thither with a par^ of 
Sindi friends. At an interview the conversation happened to turn 
upon M4ru(, which induced the Emperor to enquire of J4ni Beg the 
particulars of this story. The latter replied that he had with him 
a poet named Mukfm, conversant with both Persian and Sindi, 
who was well acquainted with the whole story, and whom he would 
send for if permitted to do so. Mfr zA .T 4ni Beg himaAlf was per- 

1 Tlu« popular legend u giTcn in a different form by Lt Burton, from the metrical 
terrion current in the country.— pp. 107«1U. 
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fectly infomed of all the circumBtancee, but ho wished to bring the 
poet to the notice of his majesty. The bard was introduced, but he 
knew BO little of the case, that, contrary to the fact, he said the 
heroine had a child by that tyrant, misnamed ’Umar.' His Highness 
was much displeased at this misrepresentation, and the bard with- 
drew crestfallen. Jini Beg then related the story correctly, and some 
of the auditors repeated verses in the Sindi language m praise of the 
Maruf. The late Mir Saiyid Ma’sum Bhakkari, of blessed memory, has 
recorded in verse the story of Sassai and Pannu and called his work 
» Huen 0 Naz,” (beauty and coquetry) ; Mir Abu-l Kasim, (son of 
Shah Abu-l K^im, son of Shah Kasim Arghun) has likewise versi- 
fied the story of Chanesar and Lila and called it “Chanesar, 

I also have written (these legends) in prose and named my work 
“N^ 0 Niyaz” (coquetry and supplication). May men of genius 

view it favourably 1 ’ 


Eiatory of Gangd and "Umar Sumra, 

I write for the information of men of enlightened minds,— friends 
to literature, and delighting in the sweets of learning. A ^iden 
named Ganga, of the trihe of Tamim, had been betrothed to ’Umar. 
The latter happened to see her at a time when the spring of youth 
had not filled the cup of her beauty, and the nnopened bud of her 
oheoks was as yet without fragrance. She did not please him, and 
hU heart was averse to her, so he reUnquished all thought of making 
her his wife, and gave permission that she should be united to any 
one they chose. ’Umar Tamim, a relative of the girl’s, ond a com- 
panion of ’Umar Sumra, without whom the latter never drank (or 
eat), became her husband. After a few years, this unopened bud, 
fanned by the zephyr of youth, became a very stem ot blooming 
roses. Sbe imported such fragrance to the breeze, that fascination 

penetrated the core of every heart. 

1 In allusioa to the Khalifa ’Umar, better known to u. «a Omar. It is to be 
observed that the aulbor tbronghout spells the Hindu’s name with an o.»^. 

outb« being Idrahl Beg. Muhammad Tkhir’s A* o Afy* U in 

veLJl"^: f r of mL. Zamlri has writmn a poem of the same 
title. 
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Ono (lay, when the washerman had put out her clothes to dry near 
the road, the chief happened to pass by the scented garments. 
Sucli perfume hung in the breeze that for miles it entered the brains 
of the wayfarers. The scent of the musk caused blood to flow from 
his nostrils, jind ho wondered whoso garments these could be. He 
eiKpured of the washerman, and ascertained, after a good deal of 
trouble, as the man had been ordered not to mention the owner’s 
name, that they belonged to a certain woman married to ’Umar 
Tamim, and whom his highness had formerly rejected. Longing 
and regret now took possession of his soul, and so great was his 
fascination that he proceeded to the woman’s house, intending, if 
the master should not bo within, to delight his eyes and heart with 
aglimj)seof that heart-enthralling creature. The husband was not 
at home. Deceivers employ many stratagems, so ’Umar foimd 
nothing bettor than to pretend that he had discharged an arrow at 
some pigeons, aud only entered the house to pick one up. The fair 
lady, who knew nothing of all this, being suddenly disturbed, rose 
to screen herself from view, and enquired what the intruder sought, 
but the latter ohhiined what he had come for and departed. A 
dart of lovo from tho bow of her eyebrows had pierced his heart 
and he writhed like a woiuided snake. Tho love which had sud- 
denly been implanted in tho innermost recesses of his heart dis- 
turbed him so much that he threw himself madly on his couch, 
abandoned food, drink, and sleep, and spoke to no one. His ministers 
were much astonished at this conduct, but having learned the cause 
of it, they respectfully informed him that the difficulty could very 
e;isily be overcome ; tliat he should be of good cheer and not grieve. 
Tlic ministers agi'cod that it was necessary, by some means, to sepa- 
rate tho Woman from her husband, a.id bring her to their master’s 
palace. To further this scheme, it was settled by these godless men 
that ’Umar should make a show of more than usual cordiality and 
affection to that young man. The husband was astonished at these 
unwonted demonstrations, and one day asked his confidential friends 
what could bo the object of them. Being all in the plot, they 
answered that a wish seemed to have entered the chieftain’s mind to 
givo him his sister in marriage, and by this connection, bind hitn 
more closely to himself in the bonds of fraternity and love, lor he 
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was highly pleased with his services, and placed great reliance on 
him. ’Umar Tamlm heedlessly believed this falsehood; he was 
transported with delight by these tidings, which ought to have 
saddened him, and he eiipanded like a rose, so that his robe 
could scarcely contain him. The simpleton dreamed not that 
his friends were foully conspiring to deprive him of his wife. 
Ono dav the friends met. Wine, that source of so much evil, 
was administered in such quantities to the unhappy husband, who 
had not strength to hear it, that ho quite lost aU mastery over 
himself. The associates perceived that they would never find an 
opportunity more favourable for the execution of their designs 
60 in furtherance of their scheme, they spoke to this foolish and 
helpless being of that impossible marriage. At length, he agreed 
that ho would divorce his present wife, in order to obtain tha 
higher object of hie wishes ; and he did so. Tho plotters having 
so- far succeeded, now told him that this divorce alone was not s^- 
cient, that he must offer the woman as tribute to 'Umar. I e 
drunkard hesitated not to give away his cast-off wife. Then, as a 
finish to the business, he himself was turned out of the assembly, and 
his wife conveyed to the house of him who had instigated this vUe 
proceeding. On the morrow, when the husband shook off the sleep of 
intorication, he thought of his spouse, and remembered the sad events 
of tho past day. Then, uttering cries of grief, he rent 6 ®™*°**’ 
and proceeded to Dehli to lay a complaint before ’Aldu-d Sdtto. 

The people of this counter relate, that when the husband laid hm 
complaint before (he Snltin, this guardian of justice “ut ttat very 
night an order to ’Umar to appear before him, stating that if he ^e 
and satisfied the complainant, he might escape punishment, other- 
wise, an avenging force should be sent to ptoder and oven^ tte 
country, and his wives and ehUdren should faU a prey to fte 
soldiej. -Umar prepared to depart the moment the mess ng« 
arrived. After a journey of some days, he reac e e roy p 
sence and made numerous offerings. When the complainant »d 
defendant were confronted, the Sultan’s anger rose to such a p.teh 
that he caused the guilty man to be thrown mto a prison to e^ 

hU days, in order that his fete 

wicked doers. For a long time he suffered m prison, hut at length 
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obtained his liberty through the intercession of his friends, on the 
payment of a heavy fine, and by binding himself to pay an annnal 
tribute. He now returned to Sind, and from that time the rulers 
of this country have been tributary to the kings of Hind. ’Umar 
soon forgot his imprisonment and sufibrings, and stretched forth the 
band of tyranny over the people of Samma, the ancient tenants 
of the soil. Many families were driven by his exactions to abandon 
the land of their birth and seek refuge in Each,' which lies between 
Guzerdt and Sind, and this land by God’s mercy they have occupied 
to the present day. 

The dynasty of Samma. 

Old story tellers relate that when God resolved to destroy the 
people of Siimra (who occupied the city of Muhammad Tur and its 
vicinity, where ruin had followed the erection of the hand of AJor) 
so utterly that not a sign of them should be left in the land, he 
deoroed that their lives should be passed in the commission of un> 
worthy acts and of crimes. Young and old became intent on 
violence and mischief. They belonged to the Hindu faith, yet they 
ate the fiesh of buffalos, although eating the flesh of the cow is held 
in abhorrence according to that religion. The labouring classes and 
landholders of the Sammas also held the same belief, yet never drank 
wine without partaking of a young bufialo calf. One of these 
animals was taken openly and forcibly by the Sumras from the 
house of a Samma at a time when the latter had gone out, and the 
wine cup passed freely. When the owner returned, his wife 
taunted him with what had occurred ; “ To-day,” said she, “ they 
have seized a young buffalo to roast, and to-morrow they will take 
away your women in the same disgraceful way. Either give us, 
your wives, freely to these men or quit the place.” This person 
was a man of rank and honour ; so collecting his friends and re- 
latives, he raised a great cry and sallied forth. A number of the 
people of Sumra were assembled at the time ; he fell on this body 
and killed several of them ; then, packing up all his valuables, he 
set out for Each with as many of his relatives as could accompany 

him. 

^ [Tbs text has *'EaQj."] 
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They had hardly reached the Eann, or desert, which extends 
from the ocean between the countries of Sind and Guzerat, when a 
powerful army of Sumras overtook them and tried to pacify them, 
but the fugitives dreaded them too much to have any wish to return. 
Fighting commenced, and many fell on both sides. The fu^tives 
nevertheless reached the land of Kach, which was occupied by the 
tribe of Chiwara, and they settled there in the desert with their 
property. After a time, when they had ascertained who were the 
chiefs in those parts, they represented to them that they were 
numerous and had come there for protection, that they craved a 
portion of land to cultivate, the produce of which would suffice for 
their wants, and free the community from all expense on their 
account A small tract of uncultivated land was given to them by 
the Ch^waras under the conditions that whatever grain they grew 
thereon should be theirs, but that aU the grass should be sent mto 
the government forts, as the former would suffice for them. *^0 
agreement was entered into, and the land was brought mto culti- 


VfttlOQ* - • 1 

It appears tliat finaUy the settlers became masters of the boU by 

the foUowing stratagem, For some years after their immigratioa, 

they went on settling and cultivating the land faithfully, ““^8 

to treaty ; they sending the grass grown on their la^s to the forte 

of the chiefs of this country of desert and hills.' When they had 

got a firm footing and become thoroughly acquainted with the state 

of the oountry and the resources of its chiefs, it appeared to them 

that, if, with one accord, they managed their afiams with di^rebon, 

they might suooeed in getting the upper hand. They therefore 

resolved to put into execution some carefully matured stratum for 

this purpose. This was the plan : that in every cart-load of hay 

two armed men should be oonoealed and sent mto fte fortress. 

Five hundred loads formed the yearly oontribuUon. This Imy was 

now conveyed in that number of carte , in each were ^noeJed two 

armed men, and a third sat on the top ; so that about fifteen huni^ 

men were aU sent off together, and those who re— 

held themselves in readiness and Ustened for the sh^to of the othe^ 

bent a learned asteologer, whose duty 
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it was. from time to time, to warn the guards of coming events. As 
soon as the leading carts reached the entrance, the astrologer dis- 
covered that raw meat was concealed in them and proclaimed it 
with loud cries. The guardians of the gate jumped up and drove 
their spears into the hay in such a manner that the points entered 
the breasts of the enterprising youths within. But, oh, the heroism 
they displayed ! As the spears were withdi-awn tliey %viped the 
bloody points with their clothes, so that not a speck of blood ap- 
peared upon tliem ; and all the day that tnithful soothsayer was 
disbelieved, no further search was made, and all the carts entered 
the fort. Wlien night came on, these resolute men, both within and 
without the walls prepared for action as had been i)reviously con- 
coided. Sword in hand, those who were inside fell upon the com- 
mandant of the fort and slew him. They then beat the drums to 
announce their triumjdi. Tlieir friends without, hearing the signal, 
and kno\\ing all was right, rushed at the gate and smote every one 
of its defenders who had the bravery to resist them. So great was 
the carnage, that words cannot describe it.' 

Thus the country which lies along the sea became subject to the 
peoj)lc of the Samma,* and their descendants are dominant there to 
this day. Ihii Bhara and Jam Sihta, the Bajiis of both Great and 
Tattle Kach, are descended from the Samma tribe. Among these 
jicople the tika is conferred upon the Bai. "When one of the Jjima 
of Little Kach dies, another is appointed in his place, but the 
sovereignty and the tfka arc not bestowed upon him until such times 
a.s the Bai of Great Kach dies. When a successor has been ap- 
pointed he is obeyed by all ; and all those who assemble to appoint 
the Rii present to him horses, honorary dresses, and many other 
things, according to ancient custom. Whenever a well or a tank is 
dug in either of the divisions of Kach, the Chawaras — formerly the 
masters of the soil, now the ryots — are consulted and brought to 
approve of the project before it is carried into execution. 

* The scene of this stratagem was Gdntri, in Kachh, of which the remarkable 
mins are well worthy of a visit. — See Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Feb. 1838, 

p. 102. 

* Respecting the Samma migration to thia province, sec Br. Bumes' Eist. of Cutch, 
Introduction, pp. zi , xiv. 
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Strange cuetorm of the Tribes. 

Be it known to men of enlightened minds that these people bad 
many strange customs, such as the strong branding the stamp of 
slavery upon the shoulders of the weak. As an instance of this, a 
man named Duda Sumra attempted to enslave his own brothers, 
and when any one of them resisted, sought means to kill him. Such 
was the prevaUing stupidity of these people, that whenever they 
placed themselves in the barber’s hands, they had the nails of their 
hands and feet extracted by the roots, and this violent process caused 
such distress, that they lost all recollection for a time. A sensible 
man one day enquired why they inflicted such tortures on them- 
selves. They repUed, that there was this wide difference between 
them and other people, that they did what others could not.' The 
clothes which they had onoe worn were never again put on. To 
wear them a second time would have been held highly improper. A 
woman who had brought forth a chUd was no longer allowed to share 
her husband’s bed. At length, one of them, a fond and clever wife, 
becoming pregnant, revolved in her mind that, after the birth of 
the chad, she would lose the society of her husband, and that she 
must therefore think of some means to convince him that childbirth 
did not render a female impure, and to banish all such ideas from his 
mind. This was her plan ; whatever clothes her husband took off 
she gave to the washerman, with orders to wash them most care- 
fully. One day the husband took a bath, and asked for cloths 
wherewith to dry his limbs. He was supplied with some of those 
which had been washed and put aside. These appeared to him so 
unusually soft, that ho enquired what kind of fresh cloth it was. 
His wife told him, and he so much approved of what she had done, 
that he declared his intention of wearing washed clothes for the 
future. The wife, on hearing this, exclaimed that such 
condition of women ; why, then, should men cast them off The 
husband abandoned both of these foolish practices, and aU the tribe 

followed his example. 

I E-- • /« 'ifi\ nscribes to them a more probable answer, yiz., 

I The ^ if to dUtinguish them from their inferion, It is curious 

that the ebefa alone to i^eir „aiU to 

^rw!;tlt“:t^ht‘“hotdc.tood Uieyhad the .oana of living without manual 
lahour. M. RciMUl, Mimoirt iur f Me, p. 288. 
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All that remaia of them at the present day are good Muham- 
madans and God-fearing men; so much so, that Darwesh Ddud, 
min Ham^ and MUn lemdil Sumra, who were among the chief men 
of the town of Akham, in the Pargana of Samawatl, entertained five 
hundred students of the Kurdn, in the college, feeding and clothing 
them ail, for the love of God, at their own expense. The late Mirzd 
Muhammad Bdki Tarkhan, notwithstanding his parsimony and 
economy,* which will be described when I speak of him, gave 
away, in charity, 'the produce of his husbandry. His collectors once 
complained to him, that a certain darwesh, not content with having 
tilled every bit of land in the district, sought to appropriate all 
their lord’s possessions to his own use. Find therefore, said they, 
some other employment for the present cultivators. The Mirza 
replied : “ that he should till my lands is but little, were he to 
drive a plough over my head, I should deem it a favour.’* Fakirs, 
widows, and the poor were the recipients of his bounty. A well- 
prorided table was at all hours spread for his guests, — but he himself 
constantly fasted. When the hour came to break the fast, a barley- 
lo<af, without salt, constituted his only food. A guest coming to him 
one day, a sumptuous meal was ordered for him, but the guest did 
not partake of it. “ Why,” asked the Mfrza, “ do you not like the 
food ? ” "I wish,” replied the stranger, “ to eat off the same 
plate with your majesty.” “ Oh, what happiness,” exclaimed the 
latter. When evening came, he bid his guest to come and share with 
him the barley-loaf — that being all his meal. “ Ob,” said the man, 
“ I thought your own meal would have been better than what you 
gave your guests ; this was the cause of my indiscretion, but pray 
pardon me ; I am satisfied to partake of the former repast” The 
host replied : “ Yes, the dainty repast is best suited to your taste, the 
mere loaf is plenty for mine ; for it is no light task to conquer the 
flesh and abjure the world — the world, that faithless creature, that 
slays her husband and devours her sons-in-law. No tru6 man will 
give her a place in his heart. To do so is the act of the mean-spirited. 
Renounce the faitldess harlot in the four extremities of the universe, 
and cleanse the skirt of your robe from all desire of her.” 
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Beligioiu men lore not the world, 

For thej eeek not womea. 

If jou ore bound in tbo chains of a woman. 

Boost not a^n of yonr manliness. 

Have you not read in the ancient book, 

Wbat befel Husain and Hasan, owing to a woman ^ 

A woman, be she good or bad, should be thus treated : 

Press your foot upon her neck. 

Bepopulatifm of the country of the SUmras. 

When through the tyranny of Dalu Rdi, the river of the town of AJor 
became dry, the passage of the river of the Panjab came to he made 
near Siwdn, and that town, which is still flourishing, became populated. 
The want of water ruined the lands of the tribe of Sumra, and the 
tyranny of Dud6 Siimra drove many complaining to the Sultan 
’Aliiu-d din, at Delhi. This monarch sent back with them a powerful 
army, under the command of the royal general named Saliir. Tbo men 
of Siimra prepared themselves to die, and sent off their children in 
charge of a minstrel, to bo placed under the protection of Ibra Ibrani* 
This Ibra was one of the very Sararaas who had fled from the persecu- 
tions of the men of Sumra, and had made themselves masters of 
Kach in the manner which has been related above. It is a custom of 
these people to hold in high respect their minstrels, such as the 
Katriyas, the Charans, the Dorns and the Marats (?). After the 
departure of their families, numerous engagements took place between 
the men of Sumra and the Sultan’s army. Sabar Sultani, the 
Sumra commander, was slain in the field of battle, and the remainder 
sought safety in flight. The royal army advanced in pursuit of the 
women and children. From the capital, Muhammad Tur, to Kach 
they proceeded march by march, digging every night a deep trench 
round their camp, through fear of their foes.* Such was the extent 
of these trenches, that, to this day, great pools still remain. When 
they reached the confines of Kach, Ibra Samma, the ruler of the 
country, fought stoutly in defence of the children and fugitives, but 
fell at last in the field. The women, whose countenances no stranger 
had ever beheld, were now surrounded on all sides. These virtuous 
women saw that the royal army had come to carry them into captivity. 
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and that there was no refuge for them but in God’s mercy ; then, 
raising tlicir liands in supplication, they exclaimed : “Wo have no 
other iudp, oh Go<l ! but in thee. Cause this mountain to protect us, 
poor lielplcsscrcatures, and save us from the hands of ourcruel enemies.” 
The i)rayer of these women was heard by Him, the nearest and 
dearest friend : the rock burst asunder, and showed openings, tlirough 
whieli lliey all entered, and before the enemy could reach the spot 
{hey were all hid<len ; but fragments of their garments remained 
without, showing where they liad passed. Tlic pursuers were struck 
with awe, and retraced their steps. Tliat mountain, and traces (of 
tliis event) may bo seen to this day, in the land of Kach. In short, 
as no man was left in Sind, among the Suraras, of sufficient power 
to gov(‘m tlic country, the Samma j)eople set to work to cultivate 
new territories on another part of the river. 

The Sammaa, (iftcr fhe expiihion of the tribe of Siimray found 

the toicn of Sdniui^dbdd. 

% 

After the destruction of the power of tlio above-named tribe the 
dynasty of the Samma ruled from tlie beginning of the year 843 n. 
(1439 A.n.) until the date of the total ruin of Sind.* The Samma 
people, who had leeii subject to tlio Siimras in the days of their nile, 
founded a town and fort below the Makali mountain. Tlie former 
tliey called Samui.*and the latter Taghurabad, of which Jam Taghur 
had laid the foumlation, but had left unfinished.’ Other towns 
and villages, still flouri.shing, were also built by them, — but tlie 
spots cultivated during the dominion of the former masters of the 
soil soon ran to waste for want of water. Lands hitherto barren, 
were now carefully cultivated ; there was hardly a span of ground 
imtilled. The divisions into sulas and jparganas, which arc main- 
tained to the present tlay in the province of Tatta, were made by 

‘ The text s.iys 819 n. (U45 A.D.),but it was stated above that the Siimra dynasty 
closed in 843 II. And again at p. 51 of the original, it is stated that the Snmnia dynasty 
lasted 84 years, closing with the establishment of Shah ilusain Arghdn’s power in 
937 II. (1521 A.D.), the invAsionof hiafatherin 921 n. counting fornothing. 'VTeniust, 
therefore, necessarily assume 843 u. to be the correct reading, incorrect os it is in fact. 

2 [The name is here written “ Sul."] 

* Sec Appeudii respecting these places. Taghuribid is in other works called 
Tughlik5bu(l. 
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these people. When the labour and skill of each individual Kad 
brought the land to this state of prosperity, Jam Nanda bin Biibiniya 
was acknowledged by all, groat and small, as their chief, and re- 
ceived the title of Jam, which is the name of honour among these 
people. Such splendour spread over what had been but dreary 
solitudes, that it seemed as if a new* world had sprung into existence. 
Before his time, there was nothing worthy of being recorded, 
but his reign was remarkable for its justice and an increase of 
Muhammadanism. I have omitted none of the events which oc- 
curred in his reign and in after years, as they have been related 
to me by old residents of those parts. This chieftain pa-ssed 
his days and nights in devotion. He permitted no one man to 
tyrannise over another ; the poor were so happy that all the day long 
his name was on their lips. Peace and security prevailed to such an 
extent, that never was this prince called upon lo ride forth to battle, 
and never did a foe take the field against him. Wlien, in the 
morning, he went, as was his custom, hi his stables to look at his 
horses, he would caress them, Mss their feet, and exclaim ; “ Heaven 
forbid that an invader approach my dominions, or that it ever be mj 
fate to saddle these animals, and engage in war ! May God keep 
every one happy in his place 1 ” 

The foundation of Tatta. 

After he had dwelt some time in the city of Saf, the thought 
entered hie mind tO build, at some auspicious moment, a new town, 
where happiness might rem'In for ever. Brahmans and astrologers 
having settied a lucky day, and having sought a spot in the neighbour- 
hood of Samui, they selected an eligible place, where now stands the 
city of Tatta, apd there, with the assent of the Jam, the foundation 
was laid. A division of the land having been made, mansions and 
houses were constructed. In truth, at such a fortunate moment was 
the foundation of this place laid, that trouble and affliction have 
never visited its inhabitants. Contented with what they possess, 
they cany on their affairs in luxury and ease. The cheerfulness and 
happiness which reigns among these people has never yet been, nor 
ever will be found elsewhere. Each month has several for 
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them ; the 6ret Friday after the new moon, they call in their Sindi 
language, Mah-p 2 hr<x Juxn'a. Such a crowd of men and women 
flock, on this day, to the Makali mountain, that there ie scarce room 
to stand. It haa become a custom, among many classes, to consider 
the similar festival of Mdh’pahra Somdr — or the first Monday in 
each month— a great day for making pilgrimages. The pleasure of 
visiting each other, induces them to go in large parties, taking with 
them abundance of sweet river water and food such os they can 
afford. The day is spent in amusements, and visits to the shrines. 
Tlie reason why they take water with them is, that the rain-water 
found in the tanks contiguous to the tombs is brackish, owing to the 
nitrous nature of tho soil, and consequently, though fit for oblations, is 
not fit to drink. When evening puts a close to these pleasures, they 
seek thoir own abode. Besides the shrine of the Shaikh of Shaikhs, 
Shaikh Patta, there are some ten or twelve other places, where 
darweslics perfonn their dance. These excitable men often work 
themselves into such a state of holy ecstacy, that they cast themselves 
on tho rocks of tho mountain of Makali ; but by the blessing of their 
learned doctors and teachers, no harm befalls them. This custom, 
however much opposed to the laws of Islam, has been transmitted 
from generation to generation, and all the attempts of wise teachers 
and just governors have never succeeded in putting a stop to it. 
More wonderful still, is the fact that, during the rainy months, only 
a few showers fall on the mountain. At its summit is a pond, which 
they call " Kira tal,^* or sweet tank; so long as the water of the 
heavens fills it, men and women of all classes, Hindus and Musul- 
mans, crowd there from morning till night ; there they cook theii 
meals, and feast, What ’id, what wedding can ever boast of so 
numerous an attendance ? He alone, who has seen and tasted of 
. these pleasures, can understand this I The custom has long prevailed 
among these people, and what time has sanctioned they never 
relinquish. Other nations possess greater wealth, and greater skill ; 
but such light-heartedness and contentment, as to labour for one day 
and repose for the rest of the week, to have but moderate desires 
and enjoy boundless ease, this has been reserved for the people of 
Tatta alone. 
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Skvation of Daryd Khan hy Jam Nanda, who had purchased him 

from Lalizhir. 


When Jam Nonda, son of Babiniya had to the gratification of his 
friends, become the occupant of the throne of Tatta, be embellished 
the new city and ruled with so much justice and moderation tliat 
every citizen found happiness at his own hearth. 

“ That spot is EIjsium where oppression comes not 
Where do one interferes with another.” 

One day he went out to hunt, taking with him his minister Lakzhfr.’ 
The latter had with him a young slave named Kabula, to whom was 
entrusted the care of his master’s drinking-water. This boy was in 
reality the son of a Saiyid, but having fallen into captivity, he hod 
been purchased by the minister. The Jam, becoming thirsty during 
the chase, called for water. Ilis own water-carrier not being on the 
spot, the minister ordered his boy to fill a cup for the king. The 
lad, young in years but old in wisdom, filled the cup and threw in 
it some am all blades of grass. The Jam put down the cup, and 
asked him what grass had to do in drinking water. The slave 
replied : “ I saw your highness was very thirsty, and I feared lest 
you should drink too large a quantity and suffer from it in riding- ; 
I therefore put in the water these small obstacles, that you might 
drink in moderation.” There was nothing so wonderful in this, but 
the boy's destiny befriended him, and the Jam was much pleased. 
He took Kabula from the minister and made him one of his personal 
attendants. Day by day his affection for the youth increased, and 
finding him possessed of sufficient abilities to administer the affairs 
of the kingdoip, or even to govern one, he soon conferred upon him 
the title of Mubarak Khdn and employed him in all difficult matters. 
He loved him better than his own children and relatives. The J dm 


had many good men around him, such as Wazir Dilshdd, who in the 
year 912 h. (1506 a.d.) carried his victorious arms from Tatta as far as 
the ciiy of Ifch, yet Mubdrak carried off from all of them the ball of 
good fortune, and was honoured by the king with the management of 
the affeirs of the State in preference to his own son, Jdm Ftroz. He 
brought the country, from Multdn to the borders of Kandahar and 


‘ The Tuhfatu-l Kirdm (p. '40) is doubtful about the real name, sayiag it is 
“ Lahakdir,” or “ Lahgir,” 
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from Kacli to Makran, into such subjection, that if at midnight one 
of iiis ofGcers carried an order to any of the Zaminddrs and Bumiyas 
of these territories, it was instantly and gratefully obeyed. Such 
was the terror of his name in these turbulent provinces, that a 
pregnant woman miscarried if she heard of his approach. So far 
bad spread the fame and dread of his incursions, that the words 
“ Silence, the terrible chieftain is coming," were enough to stop the 
cn’ing of a wayward child. ‘ 

\Vhcn at length, after a reign of seventy-three years. Nanda 
paHRcd from this perishable world to the abodes of immortality, he 
confided the care of the kingdom, of his treasures, his family, and 
his son Jam Firoz, to Darya Khan. “The management of the 
affairs of this kingdom," said the dying ruler, “ devolves on thee. 
Discharge thy duty to Jam Firoz with zeal and self devotion."* 

o o o o o o o 

Sack and burning of Thatta^ by Oie Firingis. 

In the year 973 h. (1565 a.d.,) near the end of his life, Mir^a ‘Isa 
Tarkhiin, proceeded with his son, Mirza Muhammad Baki, in the 
direction of Bhakkar. As they drew near the town of Durbela, a 
dejicndcncy of Bhakkar, Mahmud Khan, having strengthened his 
stronghold, sent forth his army to meet them, for, thought he, what 
breach of contract is this ? They bring an army into my territory I 
IVIjat can be their object? It was the intention of Muhammad 
Biiki, to detach the Parganah of Durbela, from the province of 
Bhakkar, and to incorporate it in that of Siwdn ; but he was 
fru.strated in this design by the army of Mahmud Khdn, which was 
powerful, and was everywhere prepared for fight Blood had not 
yet been spilled, when, suddenly, news came from Thatta, that the 
Firingis had passed Ldhori Bandar, and attacked the city, The gates 

> See Appeodix. 

> The author does aot distinctly inform us that Daryh Kh&n was the same penon 
25 Mubkrak KhAn, but the heading of the section implies that he was, and we are 
explicitly told so in the Tuhfatu-l Kirdm, Mir M'drUm and the Tuhfatu-l Kirim 
uay that Daryh Khhn was the Jtun’s adopted son. Firishta calls him a relation of 
the Jim’s, and speaks of Mubirak Khin and Daryi Khin os two indiriduals. 

* [The antbor has hitherto used the Fenian form '^Tatta.”] 
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were close^i, said the despatch ; if the army returned without delay, 
the place would be delivered ; otherw’ise, the enemy was strong, and 
would effect his object. This intelligence caused the Mirza to desist 
from prosecuting the quarrel any further. Leaving the country under 
tlie rule of the KhSn, he speedily embarked in his boats, and departed. 
Before he could arrive, the Firingfs had sacked the city, and filled it 
with fire and slaughter. Many of the inhabitants had found an 
asylum in the Jama’ Masjid of Mir Farrukh Arghun, which they 
quitted, on hearing of the Mirza’s approach. The mode of tJie 
Firingis coming was as follows : — Between the town of Thatta 
and Lahori Bandar is a distance of two days journey — both by land 
and by water ; beyond this, it is another day’s march to the eca. 
There is a small channel, (called ndr in the language of Tlmttn), 
communicating with the port; it is in some places about ten 
wide, in others, something more. It is tmfordable. Between the 
port and the ocean there is but one inhabited spot, called Siii Mianf. 
Hero a guard belonging to the Mir Bandar, or port-master, with a 
loaded piece of ordnance, is always stationed. Whenever a ship 
enters the creek, it intimates its approach by firing a gun, which is 
responded to by the guard-houso, in order, by that signal, to inform 
the people at the port, of tho arrival of a strange vessel. Tliese, 
again, instantly send word of its arrival to the merchants of Thatta, 
and theb embarking on boats, repair to the place where tho guard is 
posted. Ere they reach it, those on the look-out have already' 
enquired into the nature of tho ship. Every vessel and trader must 
undergo this questioning. All concerned in tho business, now go in 
their boats, {ghrdha) to the mouth of the creek. If the ship belong to 
the port it is allowed to move up and anchor under Lahori Bandar ; 
if it belong to some other port, it can go no further, its cargo is 
transferred into boats, and forwarded to the city. To be brief, 'when 
these Firingi traders had got so far, and learned that the king of the 
country was away on a distant expedition, they felt that no serious 
obstacle could be made to their advance. The Mir Bandar ■wished to 
enforce the regulations, but he was plainly told by the foreigners 
that they had no intention of staying at the Bandar, but that they 
intended to proceed on to Thatta, in the smaU boats {ghrdhs) in 
which they had come. There they would take some relaxation, sell 
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their goodfl, buy others, and then return. Ilie ill-provided governor, 
unable to resist them by force, for their plans had been well laid, was 
fain to give in ; so, passing beyond the Bandar, the Firingis moved 
in boats, up the river Sind towards Thatta, plundering as they 
went all the habitations on the banks. Ihe ruler of the country 
being away, no one had sufficient power to arrest the progress of the 
invaders. They reached the city unmolested; but here the garrison, 
left by the Mirza, defended the place with the greatest gallantry. A 
spirited contest with artillery took place on the banks of the river. 
In the end the defenders were overpowered ; tho enemy penetrated 
the city, and had made themselves fully masters of it, when the 
Mirza arrived in edl haste. As soon as they heard of his being near, 
with a powerful army, they loaded their boats with as much spoil as 
they could contain, and withdrew.* 

The Mirza, who bad previously laid the* foundation of a citadel 
for protection against the Arghuns, now deemed it necessary to 
encircle his palace and the whole city, with fortifications. 

His reign ended with his life in the year 984 h. (1676 A.D.) His 
wealth and kingdom passed into the hands of his son— -Muhammad 

Bdkf. 

O <0 o o o p o 

Extermination of the principal InhahitanU of Thatta. 

% 

Mirz4 Muhammad Bdki ruled with a strong hand, and ruin fell 
upon the bouses and property of the people. Ko one dared to oppose 
his improper proceediugs. He did not consider it expedient, that 
any one with pretensions to eminence, learning, or genius, should be 
loft in undisturbed tranquillity. Nobles and plebeians, men of tank, 
and men without rank, 5aiyids, Shathha, Kdzi$ and Judges, were all 
driven from their time-honoared abodes, and ordered to dwell without 
the city, as the Mirza was of opinion that they were disaffected. 
To the eldest son of Miyan Saiyid *Alf, although married to the 
daughter of Mohamiiiad's brother, Mirzd Salih, no more leniency was 
shown ; he experienoed the same treatment as the rest l^Tanny 
became the rule. Of the travellers &om all parts who passed 
through the country, those whom he deemed worthy of notice were 

* See farther in the Appeadiz on the eabjeet of the Portuguese prooeedings. 
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eummoTied to bis presence. So affably were they received, and such 
the apparent kindness shown to them, that it served as a balm to the 
weariness of travel. The beguiled stranger was deluded into the 
belief, that, in the wide world, there could not exist so benevolent 
a patron to travellers. When the visitors were preparing to depart, 
the Mirza would say to his Mir Bahr, or superintendent of his 
Boat Department, that, as the breezes of his kingdom were soft and 
balmy, and river-eicursionB tended to cheerfulness, ho must place a 
handsome boat at their disposal. As soon as they had been thus 
politely enticed into the middle of the stream, a plank was taken out 
of the bottom of the boat, and the unhappy travellers were drowned* 
This was done to prevent the chance of anyone talking of this 
favoured land elsewhere, so tliat the country, which had required 
such labour and pains to subdue, should find another conqueror. 
Any poor traveller, not considered fit to appear in the presence, was 
simply put to death.* Such was the meanness of this prince, that, 
only once a week, on Thursdays, was a meal prepared in the IHwdn 
‘khdrux; beyond this, he gave away nothing. If ho heard of any 
person living generously in his own house, it mattered not whether 
he were a relative or otherwise, a citizen or a soldier, ho laid the 
hand of tyranny on his possessions, nor withdrew it so long as a 
thing was left to take. Cunning showed itself in every word be 
spoke. Seated in the audience-tent, hardly a moment passed, but he 
said to his nobles : “Bring me gold, bring me grain ; let this be your 
sole occupation, for these form the basis of power.” The privations 
which he had formerly endured led him to heap treasure upon 
treasure, and grain upon grain. Not a comer of the citadel of 
Thatta but was filled with rice. Often the grain got clotted, and the 
heat arising therefrom occasioned spontaneous combustion, but the 
Hiiz4 would not have it removed from tho fort, nor allow it to be 
given away. At harvest-time he held a revenue audit, and collecting 
all his dependents, he paid them, according to their dues, by assign- 
ments, partly in g^rain and partly in money. At length, one day his 

^ SereraJ other iustancce of this wretch's cruelty are recorded in the Tdri^i^-i 
Tdhiri. He delighted in eradicating bearda, slitting ears, cutting off women s 
breasts, and trampling men to death under elephants ; until at length both Musul- 
mans and Hindhi prayed to be deliTored from his tyranny. [According to this author 
he died by his own hand.] 
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officers respectfully informed liim that the fort wes eo fall of old and 
new grain, that no room could be found for the produce of the coming 
harvest. The grain was getting clotted and burat, eo that it was 
best to assist the people with it, for, by tliis means, something would 
be saved at all events. The Mirzii replied, that they should have hia 
answer on the morrow. During the night, he ordered some loaves to 
be made of clay. AVhen the nobles came in the morning to pay 
their respects, the Mirza ordered the cloth to bo spread, and, contrary 
to custom, invited them to eat. They screwed up thoir courage, and 
wondered what evil was impending. For any officer of the state 
who incurred the ruler's displeasure was usually cut into pieces, 
whicli were placed in dishes, and carefully sent to his officers’ houses, 
as a warning, to keep up a perpetual dread of his punishment As 
tlie woiideriug and terrified nobles removed the dish covers, and 
bolield the strange-looking loaves laid out for the woeful meal, 
they cast glances from one to another, as if to say, what can this 
mean ? 'flicir host asked why they did not partake of the food before 
them. " You lirivo all I can give you,” said ho ; “perchance you are 
wealthy men, and do not like my simple fare. ’ Impelled by fear, 
some of the ministers took the burnt rice-loaves. The Mirzd angnly 
enquired why they did not also partake of the other loaves. They 
replied : “ Sire, your prosperity and wisdom are great : but to eat clay 
is difficult. In his fierce auger he became abusive, and exclaimed, 

' Oh ! yo simplotous, how long will your wisdom ensuire the welfare 
of my kingdom? Useless grain may at times render good servioe, 
for is it not better than clay ? It may een'O as food for the 
niaintcnanco of life. Of what good ore you, since the mere sight of 
clay-bread bos half killed you ! and you give me unsuitable advice I 
Have you not heard, how, when Humayun came into this country, 
and Mirza Shah Husain Argbun laid waste the whole land, and gave 
orders for the sowing of grain,’ what hunger and misery were 
endured ; how raw lodes and old skins were cooked in hot water 
and eaten?*” 

These ore facts: — It is indeed related that, at the time of the 

* The author has previonaly givea an aeooant of this famine at page 61 of the 
original, 'nrhero ho deals with this particular period of Sind history. 
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The Mirzd sendft hie daughter, Sindi Begam, to the Emperor. 

When the possession of the province of Bhskkar been secured 
to the Emperor, by the valonr of Mujdhid Ghazi, the relatives of 
Mahmud Khan became favourites with him. Mirzi Muhammad 
— who had, even before this event, entertained most extravagant 
fears for his own dominions — resolved to strengthen the alliance by 
giving his daughter in marriage to the monardi. The MuUd, whom I 
have previously mentioned, related to me, that he was one day 
secretly sent for by the Mirza, who addressed him as follows: — “I 
have often thought, and still think, that Hazrat Jalfidu-d din Akbar 
Shah is a mighty monarch* The pettiest of his oflBcers— Miyflud— 
with only fifty horsemen, has overcome Mahmud Ehin Kokaltash, a 
man who can boast of an iron frame, and of strength equal to that of 
lafandyar, who possesses, moreover, a strong fortress, situate between 
two wide rivers. What if the Emperor should send an army in thin 
direotion ? desolation would spread over this peaceful land I The 
province of Ehakkar has been, to this time, a solid barrier against 
his encroachments, but it is so no longer. It will be wise, ere an 
army march hither, to send the Begam, accompanied by some of the 
chief men of this counby, to wait upon the Emperor. Such an union 
may perhaps preserve us from the grasp of these fierce firc-eating 
warriors. What think you of this plan ? ” Being entirely and sin- 
oOrely devoted to the Mirz^ the Mull^ replied, that this vain proposal 
would certainly be attributed to want of courage and 
This speech proving anything but agreeable, the chieftain drew his 
sword, and advanced angrily towards the speaker, asking, how he 
dared to use such disrespectful language to him ? The MulM replied, 
vrith sincere feoling, that the Mirzi was at Hberty to kill him, but 
that he had spoken advisedly. “ Did his lord suppose the Emperor 
had any thought of him ? What if the maiden were so little liked, 
as to be excluded from the royal harem, and sent back again I What 
Ehame, what dishonour would be the result I Would the prince, for 
the sake of a kingdom, bring disgrace upon his whole family.” At 
these words, the Mirzi’s anger flashed like lightning; he grew rest- 
less as quicksilver, and foaming at the month, he exclaimed : Eemove 
this wretch from before my eyes, lest I shed his blood this very day.” 
As the Mum withdrew from his presence, he unboidened his mind 
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of wliat stiU remained there. “ To represent the true state of a case 
was,” he said, “ the dntj- of a loyal servant. Ho had incurred his 
master’s anger by so doing, but, even in this he felt himself happy 
and honoured. What imported it to him, if the Emperor sent back 
the princess I What recked he, if he gave her away to one of his 
favourites, better men than the Mirza himself I You, he exclaimed, 
are a prince. You know no low but your own will : do that which 
shall be most pleasing to you.” This advice, bitter withal, was 
heard, but not heeded. The opinion of other friends, and his own 
prevailed. That light of the eyes was sent to the Impenal court, 
escorted by Saiyid Jalal, son of ’All Shirazi, and son-indaw of 
Mirza Sdlih, Muhammad Bakl’s own brother, and by Khwaja Mir 
Beg Diwan, provided with rich presents, and a suitable dowry. 
Having reached the Emperor’s presence, the messengers kissed hie 
feet, and displayed to view what they had brought. The valuables 
were then made over to the treasurer, but that most precious gem of 
all that paragon of virtue, was introduced into tiro seraglio. There, 
the powerful monarch, prince of all things, cast but once a momen- 
tary glance on the countenance of this fair and nobly-hom maiden, 
after which ho would not see her again. He said to himself, that 
the daughter of Muhammad Bakl was not' of a good disposition, 
and that he would send her to some other person’s harem. Sorn^e 
Arghiine, of the same descent as the Begam, and who had sought 
to escape from death at the emperor’s court, endeavoured, notwaUr- 
standing her father and brothers’ onilrity, to avert an event which 
would, they thought, lower the dignity of their family. In detent 
of the honour and good name of their kinswoman, they represented to 
the Emperor, that never, to that day, had any member of their house 
experienced such unkind treatment from former rulers. Let the 
monarch of the world honour them with his universal benevolence, 
and send back the maiden to that wretch athirst for the blood of 1^ 
brethren-who, if the monarch acceded to their wishes, would ^ 

under an obUgation to them. Tho order of the Emperor, 

as the decree of fate, went forth, that Sindi Begam should be sent 

back to her fa&or at Thatta. 

^ [The negatire ia wanting in Sir H. Elliot’a MS. 
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How Sindi Begani returned from the Emperor'e court to her 

Father*s: 

At the time the Emperor was toting leave of the Begam, he 
ordered an elci)hant for her use, and bid her return to her father, 
whose €Lncf-stor8, from father to eon, had been vassals of the crown. 
Tie also added, that a email tract of land had been assigned to the 
princess ; who, ho hoped, would, at the appointed hour of prayer, 
pray for his welfaro and the increase of his prosperity. The party 
left. A despatch had already been fonrardod to tho Mirzfi, 
in which all these ovente hud been detailed. Ho might, it was 
said, consider them as arrived. They had been placed in most 
critiuil circurustonces, but providence had vouchsafed to preserve 
his nanio from disgrace. Tim MuJla relates that he was sent 
for by tho Mirza, who threw him tho document itself, saying : 
“Road this sad news; what you foretold has come true.*’ He 
perused tho despatch of tho nobles escorting tho Begam, and found it 
was oven so. Fie said, “Peace be with you, oh mightj’^ lord! bow 
down your head humbly before tho Ono incomparable Being ; 
render thanks unto God, who has vouchsafed to maintain your honour, 
and be grateful to your blood-thirsty bretluen, the Arghuns, as long 
as you live. Be kind to those of them still left hero, and thus dispel 
tho old enmity subsisting between you. lire Mirza, rendered wise 
and devout at length, was pleased -with this speech, and said a few 
wonls which he deemed appropriate in thanksgiWng. Ho also sent 
epistles to the Arghuns, wherever they could he heard of, calling 
upon them to loso no time in returning; and promising that com- 
pensation for their former sufferings should be afforded them to the 
utmost of their wushes. Some of them were slow to return, being 
doubtful of the chiefs intentions : others, in whose hearts still lived 
the recoUectiuns of tlieir fatherland, were content to brave even death. 
The excessive kindness they experienced proved a bahn to tho 
wounds of past persecutions, and surpassed their expectations. 

About this time the Jdgirddrs of the province of Bhokkar, owing 
to the Emperor’s approach, resolved to send their army into the 
province of Siwan. This territory often suffered from their depre* 
dations, but they now sought to take it from the Mirzl Fat’h 
Khan, a slave, ruled that province, but he had made a Hindu called 
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jL ” ' His son Abu-l Fat’h led a most dissipated life. He clothed 

his companions in female apparel, .-ith bracelets on ^ 

kept them hidden in his own abode. He wonld not eat f food on 
wtoh a fly had lighted. His associates were usuaUy made to bring 

of disL, and by this means, he plundered t cm l^om 
the 13th to the 16th of every month his friends were caUed together 
and are time was spent in debauchery. Whole nights passed in the 
enjoyment of sweetmeats, fruit, and wine ; he gave presents to his 
gues^ and attendants. But of aU his absurdities tl^ was the 
greatest : if a flight of birds happened to be pointed out to him, he 
commenced counting them, throwing in the air either a Ian or 
Firingi gold coin as each passed by. In short, as is mmera 

state Tf things prevailed, the Mirza ^ 

to it, to remain himself at the head of affairs in the capital, and sen 

away his children to the frontier and the provinces. 


Arrival of Nawicdh Mirzd Klidn, in Sbedn, and his wonder at the 

Lakki mountain. 

When the illuetrious Khan, leaving Bhakkar behind him, arrived 
in Siwdn, hi? first though was to invest and capture the fort before 
proceeding any further ; but, after-consideration showed him that no 
substantial benefit could accnie from the possession of a few mud 
walls, until both the capital Thatta and the ruler of the country 
were in his hands. The root is the support, not the branches. The 
Nawwdb thought it best to leave a detachment behind and move 
onwards in person with the remainder. This plan was carried into 
execution. Leaving under his officers some ships which he con- 
sidered equal to the destruction of the fort, the Khan marched 

against Mirza Janl Beg. 

When he drew near the Lakki mountain, which wise men hold to 
be the key of the country, what a sight opened upon him. From the 
river Sind, stretching away towards the setting sun, rose the above- 

1 A eilrer coin. 
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named mountain, its summits high as the star Aiyuk, and along the 
face of it ran a path narrower than a hair. Those who pass over 
climb like a string of ants. If ten resolute men defended this 
passage, not the world combined could dislodge them, without 
suffering severely from the stones they could throw down. Adjoining 
these mountains are many others, on which dwell the tribes of tjie 
Buluch and Nahmrui, of tho Jokiya and Jat, extending as far as Kich 
(Kiz ?) and Makrdn. To the eastward of the river are the Maw& and 
the Samija tribes, spread as for as the sand-hills of Amarkot ; and 
these are men who have never acknowledged a master. For an 
army to pass in either of these directions is impracticable. The 
Nawwdb made enquiries about the country and was greatly 
troubled with what he heard, for if an ambuscade were laid in the 
valley it would be exceedingly diflScult for him to proceed, this 
being the key of the whole country. Just as orders had been 
issued for this post to be fortified (as by this means, and by well- 
laid plans, a secure advance might be made) it was discovered that 
the enemy had taken no measures to defend the pass. The Hh/iu 
was delighted, and exclaimed that the star of the monarch of the 
world had indeed outshone that of these people, since they neglected 
to make a stand in so formidable a position ; of a certainty now 
the country had passed away from their hands. When this saying 
reached the ears of the Mirza (Jini Beg), keen indeed was his regret 
for the neglect he and his counsellors had been guilty of. “ Truly,” 
said he, “ have we committed a great fault of generalship. In short, 
the Khdn advanced without meeting with any obstacle, and, in presence 
of the Mirza, threw up an intrenchment and constructed batteries. 
Morning and evening, valiant, lion-hearted youths, worthy descend- 
ants of Mars, came forth from both sides. With such activity did 
destiny send forth death to do its work in the field, that no symptom 
of backwardness appeared there ; energy filled every breast, as the 
warriors strove their utmost. The happy star of the Emperor, and 
. his own genius, inspired the Nawwdb to send detachments against 
various places in the same way that he had encompassed Miizd Janf 
Beg and the fort of Siwin. Sh& Beg Tlhan was selected to act 
against the fort of Shdhgar, in the province of Nasrpur, where 
resided Abu-1 Kfisim. Another party of veterans was told off to 
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march into the Jagir country, against the fort of Ntrankot. In this 
war, for every province of the country a force was appointed, 
although it was not despatched. 

Mirzd Janl Beg Sult^ made this agreement with his soldiers, 
that every one of them who should bring in an enemy’s head should 
receive 600 gabara, every one of them worth twelve miri’fl, 
called in the Mirza’s time, poslanla, of which seventy-two went to 
one tanka. The poor people of Sind, already prepared to give their 
lives for their lord, were pleased with this show of kindness, and 
went out daily to bring in heads or lose their own. This style of 
warfare continued for several months. Giriya, the Hindu, who 
well knew how matters stood, and the state of the treasury , and had 
a regard to futura exigencies, gradually reduced the reward from 
500 to fifty, gahare. Even for this small sura, the starving people 
were content to throw themselves without hesitation against the 
scimitars of the foe. The greater number fell in these contests, and 
the treasury became empty, so that day by day, the state of the 
people and of the country grew- worse. Mirvi Jani Beg found his 
only safety in protracting the struggle, ana sent forth his young 
men on all sides to distract the enemy. Hearing that treasure was 
on its way by land to the Nawwab Khdn’s camp, he sent Abu-1 
Kdsim, son of Shah Kasim Aighun, with a body of spirited youths, 
Moghals and Sindts, to attack it. This chieftain, when he drew near 
the convoy, about the middle of the night, hid himself .vith his men, 
and sent a smaU f arty to faU upon the enemy’s rear with a great 
clamour. The enemy all turned against these men, but Abu-1 
Kto, with the remainder, entered their camp, carried off the 
treasure, and slew the foremost of the foe. SulUn Khusni. Charkaa 
likewise attacked them with his hoato, according to a previously 
concocted scheme, by which a body of picked men was to remain on 
hoard, whilst another advanced by land. The Nawwib also had 
made suitable dispositions. The Mirzd’s chieftains, who were 
anxious for Khusru’s defeat, sent the' armed force in the boats, hut 
kept back the party which had been selected for the land attack. 
The hostile fleets drew up in the opposite lines, and a discharge ofl 
cannons and muskets, shells, and rockets, wheels, and every kind 
of fire missiles commenced on both sides. The scattering flames and 
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eparkfl shone on the water like a fiery mountain, and such clouds of 
smoke ascended, that the vaulted heavens became as it were the roof 
of a fiimace. The sun sheltered itself in the smoke from the fierce- 
ness of the heat, and was eclipsed. Sight could not pierce the thick 
clouds, and breath failed from the density of the atmosphere. At 
length the boats ran foul of each other. The rings and grapneb, 
which were made in order to drag away the enemy’s boats, now 
began to be used- So violent a struggle ensued, that the waves 
were crimsoned with the blood of those whom the guns had 
destroyed. By the help of their friends on shore the Khdn’s party 
triumphed, and their adversaries fled- Khusni Charkas was taken 
in his boat along with several other vessels, when, at that moment, 
Charkas Daftir, the chief of the merchants of Firang, who repaired 
yearly to Thatta from Hurmuz, came fluttering like a moth around 
this furnace, and running his boat into the midst of the fray, suc- 
ceeded in rescuing Khusru from hb captors ; but the attempt cost 
both of them their lives. When both sides were satiated with blood 
they withdrew to their tents, and applied balm to their wounds. 
It was at length resolved to abandon stratagem and fight in the 
open plain, where victory would fall to the brave.* 

‘ The Tdnkh‘i Sind (p. 294), and the Tarkhan^ndma (p. 112), concur in repre- 
sentiD^r that there were Portuguese mercenaries in this action, which closed the 
indepcodence of Sind in a.d 1691. They attribute the escape of Khusnl Khhn to the 
fact of a powder magaaine explodbg in the royal fleet. 
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This work derives its name from the person to whom it was 
dedicated, and by whose advice it was undertaken ; Shah K^sim 
Khdn, sou of Amir Saiyid Kasim Beg-Lar. We learn nothing of 
tlie author — not even his name — either from tlie preface or the 
body of tlio history. We can only tell, from the tone in which 
he speaks of his patron, that he must have been a most abject 
dependant. 

The name of Beg-Lar, we are told, belonged to his patron's 
family by lioreditary descent, and is not therefore to be confounded 
wuii tin- Ih glerbegs of Turkey and Persia, who are the viceroys 
or governors of the Provinces.* The Beg-Lar family alter 
residing ibr some generations at Turrauz, came to reside at 
Samarkand, whence wa had them emigrating to Sind. They 
pretend to derive their origin from 'Ali, the son-in-law and 
cousin-german of the Prophet. The genealogy is given in the 
Beq-Ldr-ndma and Tuhfaiu-l Kirdm. Their intimate con- 
nection with tho Arghiins is attributed to one of their remote 
ancestors having taken up his abode in Khitd, where he and 
his de.-;eeiidant3 continued in friendly communication with the 
Turks. This connection, indeed, frequently gives rise to the 


I This title is not, as is geiK-nlly sujjposcd, used in Turkey alone. Ever since the 
time of the Ilkhatnaas, it bus been adopted in Persia also. Cornelius Ic liruyu’a 
Yol. I. p. 2rt(J ; Franklin’s Tour to i'crsifl. pp. 336, 350; Sir II. Bridges' 
Duuaisiy of the Knjttrs, p. 419; Fotiiuger's lielochUlan, p. 222. Their position, 
privilc'cs and duties are shown in Von Hammer’s Staats verfammg dts Osmanisekeu 
Reichi\\’o\. I. P- 370 ; II. 273 ; and Paul Rycaufs Stale of the Ottoman Empire, 
pp, 51-57. Dtm. Canlmir, Uist, of the Ottoman Empire, p. 85. 
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family's callHl Ar^lnin, as at pp. 203, 287, in the 
extract fr-n.n the TarM-i TMn, «l.erc tl.c patron of our author 

is styletl an Argliun. 

Ainir Slnih Kasim came from Samarkand to Sind in the time 
of Shall Ilusaln Arghun, and was received witli distinction. He 
niarriod tl.c niece of the Wairsi Rana of X^markot, and as her 
father was a llliatti Rajput, Sliah K&sim, the produce of this 
marriage, was lialf a lihatti, and amongst that tribe he was 
brought up. It is to him, under the title of Khan-i Zaman, that 
this book is cliicfly devoted, and as he acted an important nartm 
the affairs of the kingdom, we are treated with tedious report.® of 
tlie most trilling exploits performed by him and his sons, con- 
sisting cliictly of provincial contests, border feuds and cattle raids. 
This minute history, however, compels the author to mention the 
names of streams, forts, villages and tribes, which in themselves 
sometimes possess considerable interest. Even the local hostili- 
ties and iiitcrniarriages of clans afford matter of speculation to 
the curious en<[uii'cr, and on all these points some information is 


to be gleaned from tlio Bvg-Ldr-ndma} 

As the little that there is of general interest centres in the 
connection which KliAn-i Zaman had with public characters, it 
may as well he mentioned that he first rose to some distinction 
under Shdh Husain, the Arghdn ruler of Sind. He then served 
successively MirzS Tarkhan, Jan liihi, Mirzd Muhammad 
Ilaki, and Wink J&ni Beg. When this chief went to render his 
submi.^sion to the Emperor Akbar, Khan-i Zaman accompanied 
liim. and was received with favour. He was aftenvards nominated 


*0 an appointment in Sind under Mirzii Ghdzi Beg, and lived to 
an old ago in that country, surrounded by a large and thriving 
family. His son, Mir Abu-1 Kasim Sultan, was celebrated for 
his gallant conduct in the field, as well as for his literary talents. 
After rebelling against the constituted authorities, he was par- 

O C 


* Tod sav?, that the present Rtinh of the Sodhas bos set the esatnplc of these ioter- 
,raarriagcs but the following extracts will show the practice to have been prevalent 
nearly three centuries ago. AnnaU of RajoiOtanf Vol. II. p. 317. 
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doned through tlie intercession of his father; but was sub- 
sequently blinded to prevent his exciting further disturbances. 

The exact date of the con’position of this work cannot be fixed 
witlj precision within twenty years — 1017 and 1036 h. — because 
the intimations we have on that point are altogether contradictory 
and irreconcilable. We are told (p. 256) that the author's 
patron has “at this period, {aknun)'* that is 1017 “reached the 
age of seventy'. ” About this there can be no doubt, because we 
have already been informed (p. 36) that he wa'^ born in 917 — 
moreover the date is given not only in numerals but in text. But 
we are informed (p. 27) of Mirza Gli^zi Beg’s death, which 
occurred in 1021 ; about which, also, there can be no doubt, as it 
is substantiated by a chronogram in the Tuhfatu-l Kirdm (p. 72). 
Again, in enumerating the children of his patron, (pp. 260, 261) 
we have the dates of 1032 and 1033, both in text and numerals. 
It could not have been composed at any period more than three 
years beyond this, because Jahangir is mentioned as the reigning 
monarch. Taking all these points into consideration, we may 
consider, either that the rough draft was written in 1017, and 
that a second was made about 1035, when the subsequent dates 
gained admission ; or that akakn, as at p. 41, is used with reference 
to the event whicli the author is describing, not with reference to 
the period at which he is writing — in short, in the sense of “ at 
that time,” not “at this present.” If so, the date of 1017 relates 
only to the time when Khdn-i Zaman had completely peopled and 
settled the country round the fort of Saiyid-garh, of which he 
finished the building in 101 1 ; and we can fix with tolerable 
certainty upon the year 1034, or 1035 — say 1625 a.d. as tliat 
in which the Beg-Ldr~nwna was brought to a conclusion ; but I 
have no great confidence in this interpretation, and it must bn 
confessed tliat the matter is not worth further enquiiy. 

The Beg-Ldr-ndma, after the preface, opens with a general 
abstract history of Sind and the Arab invasion, in twenty-two 
pages : we then have a very slight notice of the Arghuns, with 
biography of Amir Kfisim Beg, extending altogether to eighteen 
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pages : and from that to the end we have detailed accounts of the 
squabbles amongst the various members of the Tarkh4n family, 
with the insertion of every expedition of robbery and plunder in 
which the noble Khan-i Zarain himself was in the remotest degree 

concerned. 

This work is not found in India, except in the provinces of 
Sind, where I know of three copies. There is one in the Imperial 
Library at Paris, Fonds Gentil, No. 17.’ Size Quarto, (12 x 9 
inches). 275 pages of 17 lines each. 

Extracts. 

Aboriginal Inhabiianta of Sind. 

Sind derives its name from Sind, the son of Ham the son of Nuh 
(God’s peace be wiih him 1) and the province remained in possession of 
liis descendants ; but their names cannot be found in any books of 
liistory, nor have I heard them in legendary stories, and I am there- 
fore compelled to omit them. That wliich I have heard from common 
report is this, that in olden time the Province of Sind was held by 
the tribes of Bi'ua, Tak, and Nabumiya ; but the period of their govern- 
ment is not known. After a time, Sahasi Rul reigned in the fort of 
Alor,* and all Sind and Hind was imder his rule. When he died, Chach 
Brjihnian became master of Sind and Hind. His capital was the 
fort of Bialunanabad, and his dominions extended to the confines of 
Kashmir. His son Dahir succeeded him and became master of the 
whole kingdom. In bis days the armies of Islam arrived luider the 
coinmand of Muhammad Kasim, and after many battles Dahir was 
slain. 

Mir Kasim Beg^Ldr marries the daughter of Rand Kiimha. 

It appeal's that in those days when Mir Kasim Bcg-Lar deceased 
held the govemorsliip of ’Umarkot,’ Rana* Kumba Wairsi repre- 
sented to him that an inveterate and deep-rooted enmity existed 

between bis people and the Rathors of the fort of Nilma,* and he 

% 

* Reiaaud, Fragments Arabes, p. xxvii. * Seo Appendix, 

^ Tim place is half-way between ’Umarkot and Jesalmir. 
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was therefore solicited to inarch against them, that ample revenge 
miglit he taken. The Mir complied with his request, and he accord- 
ingly marched with the people of the Sodha tribe‘ in that direction. 
When the warlike and fierce Rathors were informed of the coming 
of the ever-successful army, they armed themselves and advanced 
boldly to the field of battle. Both armies stood in jiowertul array 
against each other. The Rana intimated to tljc l^Iir that it was an 
old-established custom amongst tlieir tribes that l)oth parties slioiihl 
alight from their horses and engage on foot.* Tlie niost noble Amir 
agreed to this and issued orders to his army, which consisted ot 
Sodhas, that tliey should dismount wliile they oj)posed tlie enemy- 
Tlie Amir took liis bow from the easel and began to shoot his arrows. 
Kvery arrow tohl, piercing throngh tlie armour and bodies ot the 
enemy, and each time sending a .soul to the world of annihilation. 
Twenty of the enemy having been slain, the remnant took to flight, 
confessing the Mi'r’s braver}', and lauding him with a hundred 
tliousand tongues. A\n»en the Sodhas witnessed such bravery aiul 
intrepidity, they residved to honour themselves by seeking .a matri- 
monial alliance with the Mi'r. The great and noble Mir, according 
to the will of God, accepted their prayers, .and Ibajia tlie daughter 
of Rana Kumb.a Wairsi’s sister, a most modest chaste girl, whuse 
father was the Bhutti chief of the fort of Jesalmir, was betrothed to 
him.* 

o O 0 o o o O 


Bvpiifation of Khdn^i Zahidii on a mission to Rdi Dhar Rdj of 

Jisahnir. 

Khan-i Zam.an, with the aid of the Almighty, proceeded, with his 
friends and suite, after taking leave of Mirza Jan Bah.a, towards 
Jesalmir. AV'hen he andved, he halted outside the foid on the 
margin of the tank,* and despatched a messenger to R.'ii Dhar Raj 

' [Sec Toll’s Auuali of Rojaithan^ Vol. I. 93, and II. 210, 319.] 

^ Sec Appcwlix. 

3 Tbf test says simply U; l>'>t .at page 41, wc arc told that sl.o 

his sister's son, and this is coiiRrmed by llie Tiihfita-l Kxram. 

‘ The spacious tank uf Jesalmir li.-s to the .<outli-uas-., mid the magnificent fort 

. iMwiis a n.ckv lilll on the soulh-westeru angle of the t* »vn. 
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to s!iy that Mirza Jub Baba bad sent a robe of honour for him. The 
Rui with much iiolitcuess, requested him to stay where he was 
encamped, and intimated that lie would come to him on an 
auspicious day and liour to be invested with the robe. In those 
days the periodical rains, by the will of God, had not fallen, and 
the land all round was parched up. A single vessel of water was 
to be liad only iit a very heavy price, for there was no water in the 
lake. But, wlien the prosperous feet of this nobleman touched that 
groniul, suddenly, by the will of God, ruin fell : the dry land 
liecame saturated and green herbs sprung up in every place. In 
tlio nioraing, the Kai came to visit him and had the honour of 
meeting him. He said that the rain had fallen only on account 
of his prosperous presence. Ho accompanied the Khan with great 
lionour and respect into the fort, and then performed the rites of 
hospitality. Each day he showed him greater honour. The great 
Khan stayed tliere for the period of five months, after which ho 
took leave and turned his reins towards Nasrpur. Having reached 
tiie banks of the tank of Sankra, ho learnt that Jaish Khan and 
’Aliiii-d dill, having pursued their course along the eastern bank of 
tiio river, were proceeding towards Tbatta to meet JanBabi. ^Vhen 
they had reached the stream of the Rain, they were informed that 
Mir/a Jan Baba, accompanied by Saiyid Shirazi, had gone to 
Alirzii Muhammad Biki, and according to the will of God had 
been slain. On hearing this, they returned and reached Nasipur 
plundering the country on their road. Khan-i Zamin also went 
thither and met them. The exigencies of the time were such that 
lie owed money, and as none of these people showed him any 
liumaiiity and favour, he was much distressed in mind. He said 
lie had placed all his reliance on Mirza J^n Bihi, on whom the 
decree of God had now passed. Ho observed to his companions, 
“ At present it is urgently necessary for me to pay some money in 
liipiidation of my debt, what is your advice.” They replied — 
“These people possess much wealth and are proud of their riches. 
Now we are at your service and ready to accompany you wherever 
you desire.” On this, he proceeded towards the Sodhas, at the 
village of Tarangchi. 
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The Plunder of Tarangchi. 

KliSn-i Zaman, by the advice of his companions, set out and 
crossed the waters of S.inkra. When Duda and Glulzi learnt that he 
had gone in that direction with only a few men, they rode after him. 
As soon as ’Al;iu-d din and Mian were informed that their sons 
Ghazi and Duda had gone to join Khun-i Zaraan, they also 
marched in the same direction with the intention of bringing them 
back. They reached the banks of the Saiikra at tho time that 
Khan-i Zaman had crossed it, while Duda and Ghazi were only then 
preparing to pass the stream. ^Vhen they saw that their fathers 
had come to take them back, they immediately threw themsehes 
into the stream, swam their horses over, and joined Khan-i Zaman. 
They would not return, for tltey reflected that, if at this time the) 
did not accompany him, the reward of their past services would be 
forfeited. In the afternoon, Khun-i Zaman, having watered his 
horses, left tho village of Rihu Madh, and that renowned lion, with 
only twelve horsemen, travelled through a large jungle the whole 
night. On arriving near the rillage of Tarangcld, he foimd tlie 
camels of the Sodhas there, and determined to carry them off with- 
out delay ; but it occurred to him that ho had better first let his 
horses quench their thirst. With this intent bo proceeded towards 
the village, and there found the tracks of five hundred horses that 
had just passed over the ground. Ho was alajmed, and thought 
how impossible it was to save himself with so fev.^ men against such 
a host. He, however, advanced and asked the driver of the camels 
what army had passed by that road. The niun replied that Mirza 
Muhammad Baki and Mirza Jan Baba had quarrelled with each 
other, and that the former had asked the Sodhas to reinforce him. 
Hence a force of about five hundred men of the Waisa tribe had 
passed -that way. The Khan’s companions were much alarmed at 
this inteUigence, and brought back their horses without watering 
them ; but they bravely and gallantly carried off the camels ; many 
of these animals died on account of the severe marches they had to 
make. The next day, in the ailemoon, the dauntless heroes reached 
the village of Bahu MadhJ where they stayed only sufficient time 

1 [The name is here written £hhO>dhar.] 
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,0 dri.,k water. At nigbtft.il they halted at the .allage of Pan}, n 

Early ne.t morning they ,,ursned their jonmoy. and 
village of Sitara, which belonged to the Anran tr.hc. There they 
rested then, selves without fear or danger. They divided the came s 
amongst themselves. One was given to Jaish Khan another o 
liirlis, anotlier to 'Alau-d din, and another to Mian Sodha. 


Proccvi^iiigsi of ZainuH, 

Khan-i Zannln had his head-rinartcrs at Nasrpur, and comforted 
tlio people uiuUt his rule liy hi-s kindness and justice. 

0 O O O O O O 

As ties of relationship e.xisted l.otwccn him and (he lihattis, 
he sent Arab horses laden with all kinds of valuaUc articles to the 
Kiiiuis of the Sodha, Thinx, and Bhatti irihes. the Kawats and the 
Ihlthors, and the IM.'s and Jams of the .Tharejas ; insomuch that the 
chiefs of rnunkot, Jesalnn'r, Bikanir, Nirohi', Mahwa (Miwarp, 
Kotara. Babalmir, Ni'lina, Barkar, Kach, Nakti, Ramdmpur, 
fhai.duwar, and the like, were gained by his bounty. No demand 
f,f service was made from them. Those chiefs engraved the 
words of friendship and fidelity on their hearts, and considering 
tliemsolvcs greatly honourcl, were ready to exclaim are 

under great obligations to the Shah! ^Ve can think of nothing 
rise hut of sen-ing him. For we arc favoured by his generosity, 
and will never turn our faces against his commands. Being 
grateful tliey wore always ready to obey his orders. If any 
sen-ice was 'required of them, they performed it with the greatest 
fidelity and submission, and whenever they were summoned they 
came 'willingly. As the Bhats and Giarans were dependents of 
these chiefs he used to reward these family bards whenever they 
came to him, with a lakh (of rupees ?) or more. As Hewanda was 
the hard of the Bhatti's. he presented him with a donation of one 
crore and a quarter, or one hundred and twenty-five lakhs (?), besides 
horses, camels, etc., which he likewise generously granted. In 
shnii, by the wise conduct of this great and enlightened noble, all 
men, great and small, bad and good, were as obedient to him as 
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slaves. Tlie renown of the excellent qualities of this second ITatini 
or Ma’n, was not only on the tongues of all the nol.les and plebeians 
of bis o^^'n land, but also spread over every part of the world. 

The Sacking of 'Umarkoi. 

The appointment of tlio govenior.<hip of ’Uinarkot depended upon 
the will of tho kings of Sind, who rciu.pved the incumbent whenever 
they thought proper. About the time when Kb;iu-i Khanan came to 
Sind, the governorship of that fold was hehl by liana Megiaj. 
Kban-i Khanan exim-ssed a desire to be cnnnceled by marriage with 
tho Kiina, who having no daughter fit to be glv('n in iiiani.agi’ to 
him, ho w.as obliged to oiler the Imnd of his brother Man Sing’s 
daughter. After tho death of li.hia Mrgnij, Nawwdh Mirza Jdui 
Bog conferred the govern<U'ship of ’Uinarkot <ui his son Kishaii Ibis. 
Animosity sprang up hetween this chief and Man Sing, and lie, 
having tunied out Man Sing from the fort, assumed the sni iiaine him- 
self. Man Sing, being related to Kh.an-i Khanan, sent his son to rejtre- 
sent the matter to him. In those day.s Khan-i Klianan and Nawwah 
Mlrza Jani Hog w'cro both in attendance on the KmpiTor Akhac 
Burhanper. Khan-i Khanan therefore recomineiulcl Man Sing to the 
favour of Mirza Jani Beg, who wrote to Miiv.a Abu-1 Ka.sim Sultan 
directing him to place M:in Sing in the govcrnorshiii of the fort of 
'Uinarkot, and make Kishan Das understand tliat he was not to oppose 
and thwart him, but that the same rule with regard to their respec- 
tive positions should he obscn'etl now, as had been cstahlished lioni 
of old in tho family. Miv Abu-1 Kasim Sultan, in obedience to this 
mandate, proceeded from the fort of Shahgarh ‘ towards ’Umarkot. 
Having reached tho village of Samara he alightc'd there, Jllan Sing 
being also with him. Kana Kishan Das being informed ol thi.s, 
collected his forces, and having encamped opposite the same village, 
drew up his army in hostile array, 'nio Raiia Kishan Das was in 
many ways related to the noble Khan-i Zaman.nne of bis bisters being 
married to MiT Abu-1 Kasim, another to Shah Mnkim Suitiin,* and he 
himself was son-in-law of Bancha Bhatti, the maternal nephew of 

> Sli-iligarh was built by Kl.an-i Zaiii-.n on tbo banks ..f tb« Sarikia, “ anJ iiotliiiig 
notv remains of it oxcept tlii- name ” — Tuhf<i(u-l Kinim, MS. p. I'l. 

^ These two were sons of Kbuu-i Zamaii, 
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the Khan. Some friendly people who were with the Amir were 
anxious that no fighting shoidd take place between the parties. 
When they expressed their intention to the Sana, he said he con- 
sidered himself a servant of Mir Abii-l Kasim, and would not rebel 
against liim: still Man Sing must not be allowed any interference, 
because ho was the originator of these quarrels and disturbances. 
Jli'r Abii-I Kasim, however, adhered to the orders he had received to 
place Man Sing in the governorship. At length, upon the instigation 
of his well-meaning friends, the Rana resolved to go to M(r Abd-l 
Kasim Sultan. So when ho arrived, he alighted from his horse, and 
having changed his vanity and pride for humility and supplication, 
he advanced on foot for a long dishmeo with his whole army, officers, 
dependants, and ser\'ant8. He kissed the feet of the Sult^, and pre- 
sented him the horse on which he had himself ridden. The Sultan 
mounted and giive him his hand. He then pitched his tent near* the 
pool of Samara and passed the night there. The Rana also encamped 
on the margin of the pool. At daybreak, some of the people of the 
Mir's camp, who belonged to the Sameja tribe, went into the fields 
gf the Sodhas and began to injure them. As hostilities had pre- 
viously existed between these tribes, the Sodhas abused the Same- 
jas, and a quarrel en.sued. Intelligence being brought to Mir Abii-l 
Kasim, ho immediately hastened off; and Rana Kishan Das also wt 
his army in array, and advanced with intent to fight, but his heart 
failing him, he took to flight, and proceeded towards Kaurhar. Mir 
Abu-1 Kasim with his followers and companions, hastened to ’Umarkot. 
When he approached the fort, a son of the Rana Kishan Das who 
was in it, not being able to oppose him, took some money with him 
and fled. Upon this, the Mir entered the fort and the whole family 
of the Rana were captured. But os they were related to him, they, 
together with his treasures,* were of course protected. All other 
things, however, were taken possession of by the army. Temples 
were demolished, cows were directed to be butchered, and the 
houses of the vile infidels were made to resound with the sound 
of trumpets and horns, and their filthy idols were polluted. In 
the idolatrous places of worship Muhammadan tenets were pro- 

* [The text ““ tlie niiddle of the pool”] 

> [“ Rahidd" - tdd-i rdhf “ proYieions for the waj.”] 
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mulgated, and prayere were read for one entire week. He remained 
in the fort passing his time in festivity and pleasure. As the killing 
of cows and the breaking of idols is considered by .the Sodhas to he 
the highest possible insult, tlie Kana felt highly indignant, and 
having returned from the viUage of Kaurhar, ho summoned the 
Sodhas from all sides and quarters to meet him at Gaddi. There 
they crowded ready to advance on ’Umarkot. They had been sub- 
jected to great ignominy, and so they were all ready to sacriece 
their Uves in revenge. When this nows reached Khan-i Zamau, he, 
reflecting that both parties were enrolled in his army, was most 
anrious that no contest should take place between them, and con- 
sequently hurried away witli the intention of effecting a reconcdia- 
tion between them. He set out in the evening from Nasqiur, and 
having traveUed the whole night arrived early the next mommg at 
the village of Gaddi, where the Rand and the Sodhas liad encamped. 
He sent his son Mir Shah Mukim Sultan, Mir Fathi Beg Sultan, and 
Kdna Bhatti, brother of Edra Bhatti, to the Edna, in order to appease 
and comfort him. They accordingly went to him, and so far appeased 
him that he was induced to accompany them, and had the honour of 
kissing the Khan’s feet. The Khan exalted him by the grant of a 

horse and robe of honour, and spoke words of sympathy and con- 

... o 0 o o In the end, some of the 

eolation. , i 

plundered property was restored, but the Rana obtained only poor 
satisfaction. 
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VII. 

tarkh.^:n-n.ilM a. 

OR 

ARGHITN-NAMA, 

These two arc different n.ames of tlie same work, of wliich the 
.author is Saiyid Jamal, son of Mir Jalalu-d din Husaiui Slur^zi, 
who composed his work in tlie year h. 1065 (1654-5 a.d.). as wo 
learn from a casual notice in the ffencaloijical tree, to be hereafter 

O w 

mentioned. The work is named after the Moirhal families of 
Arglihn and Tarkhan respectively, whose origin will be further 
noticed in the Appendix. T\\{^ Ar^hun-ndma is mentioned in the 
TuhfatuA Kirdm as if it were a separate work, but there is notinng 
on the Arghuns in the latter history wliieh is not derived from 
•sources at present extant and available. I could find no trace of 
such a liisStory in Sind, and I was told by several people in that 
province, that the work under consideration was the only one known 
as llie Artjliun-ndiiia. As it treats with sufficient copiousness 
\ipon the Arghuu history, as will be seen in the translated 
extract, there is no impropriety in giving it this assumed name, 
but it is obvious that the author himself styled it Tarhhdn^nnmd 
only, in compliment to his patron Mirz4 Muhammad Salili, who 
was of the Tarkhan family. 

There appears to have been at one time a history of that 
family of older date than this, because Saiyid JamM informs us, 
that tlie Mirza, being most anxious to acquaint himself witli the 
genealogy and history of the Moghal tribes, and c.specially of 
Ills own ancestors, in order that he might learn precisely from 
what particular chief he was descended, comniissioned our author 
to send him tlie book called Tarkhdn-mma. This zealous indi- 
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vidual, not being able, notwithstanding all his enquiries, to find 
any book of this name, determined to compose one hiinsclt to 
supply the deficiencv» and for this purpose examined and ex- 
tracted from Tabari, the Rauzatn-H Safa, the Zafar-ndniu, tiic 
Tarikh-i Jlumayiini, the Akbar-ndma, the NbjdriHtdn, the 
Tdrikh‘i Tdhiri, the Muntakhah-i bc-hadal Yusiifi, the Tdrikh-i 
Guzida, the Majma'a-l Aumb, and others. And so having traced 
the progenitorship of the Tarkhans up to the Patriarch ^oali, 
he completed what he styles his Tarkhdn-mma. 

In this enumeration of authorities we have another flagrant 
instance of that offensive suppression of the truth which so often 
excites our indii^nation in the Indian historians. The work to which 
Saiyid Jamal is most indebted is Mir M’asum's Tdrikh-i Stud, from 
which he has extracted and abridged, but with many omissions,' 
the whole history of the Arghuns and Tarkhans, from the rise 
of Shah He", to the close of the independence of Sind under J ani 
Beg. and to which he is indebted even for the selection of whole 
sentencos, as well as the frame of the narrative j and yet Mn 
M'asum's name is nowhere mentioned, except where his grand- 
father Saiyid Mir Kalaii (p. 00) is incidentally brought upon 
the sta"c. From some of the works (iui>ted he lias of course 
borrowed his Turkish genealogy, but even there his obligations 
seem to have been confined to the llauzaia-a Safd, \\\k: Aafat- 
iidaia, andthe which three works would have 

been sullicient to aflbrd him all the information with which we 
arc favoured on that subject. The Tdrikh-i Tdhiri, winch is the 
only local liistory which ho quotes, is, with strange inconsistency, 

not followed either for facts or dates. 

Mirza Afuhainmad Salih, who is iTprcsentcd to have Icon 
endowed with every excellence, personal and intellectual, was the 
son of Mirza T Tarkhan, grandson of the more (xdebrated 
holder of the same name, who founded the Tarkhan dynasty ot 

I Amor.pt these may be noticed tbc transactions of the Argbuns «itli the Dbj.rejas 
M^rrhls D ilnrs ;.nd Rui Khanhar of Kaeh ; Shah Ilu&»m's I'roee.-dings at the tort 
" a,.T - Guzo,.. ^ of liukluLU Luusau „„ 

in 959 II. etc., etc. 
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Sind. Mirz4 'fsa, the younger, was introduced to Akbar in 
1012 H., and was treated by him and his successor, Jahangir, 
with distinguished consideration. As his independence of all 
favour and patronage, except that bestowed by the Emperor 
liimself, rendered him obnoxious to the nobles about the Court, 
they managed that he should receive only those jugirs in which 
the turbulence of the inhabitants made the collection of revenue 
dltScult but his bravery and good conduct defeated all these 
inacliinations, and he triumphed over the jealous opposition of 
of his enemies. 

By an early acknowledgement of Shah Jahaii as Emperor, 
and his proclamation of him in the 'Idgah of Ahmaddbad, in 
which he anticipated the other more tardy nobles of Guzerdt, 
where his jdgir was then situated, he met with a distinguished 
reception from the new monarch, to whom he went to pay his 
respects on the banks .of the Mahi. He was shortly aftenvards 
preferred to the Siibaddri of Thatta, where he was directed to 
seize the person of Shariru-l Mulk at all hazards. Having suc- 
ceeded in sending this gallant but obnoxious individual a prisoner 
to the Imperial Court, he received the honour of a Nauhat^ a lac 
of rupees in cash, and the increase of 1000 to his personal rank. 
He obtained subsequently the Subaddri of Guzerdt, and died full 
of years and titles at the advanced age of ninety-five, in the year 
1061 H. (1651 A.D.), four years previous to the composition of 
this work, 

Mirzd Muhammad Sdlih succeeded to some portion of the 
honours of his father, and the other members of the family had 
each a separate provision assigned to them by the royal mu- 
nificence. 

The Tarhhdn-ndmay after a preface of three pages, opens with 
a genealogical tree from Noah to Muhammad Salih, extending 
through twenty-eight pages. We then have an abstract history 
of the Khans of Turkistan, .and of Changiz Khdn, and his de- 

‘ At this very time wc find nn Englbhman complaining of the same treatment, by 
which, through the intrigues of the ministers, the king’s kind intentions were ren- 
dered of none effect. 
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scendants who ruled in fran, in forty pages; the history of the 
Arghi'ms in twenty-three pages ; of the Tarklians in thirty-three 
pages ; concluding with tlie death of Mirza 'Tsa Tarkhin above- 
mentioned. Altogether, 127 pages 4to. (12x9 inches) of 17 
lines each. The style i.s elegant, but, from a comparison with 
the original authorities, it will appear that its best gi'aces are 
borrowed. Like other local histories of Sind, it is rare out of that 
province. 


Extracts. 


The Arfjhun Bynanty of Kandahar and Sind} 

It is related by historians that Amir Zu-n Nun, son of Amir 
Basri, one of the descendants of Arghun Khun Tarkhan, son of 
Abakil Khan, son of TTulaku Khfin, son of Tuli Khan, son of Changiz 
Khun, a soldier distinguished for courage and bravery among the 
warriors of his tribe,* was employed by Abu Sa’id Mirza, and on all 


occasions acted up to his former character. By this conduct he 
became a great favourite of Sultan Abu Sa’id. Tlie honours and re- 
wards he received subjected him to the envy and jealousy of his 
fellows, for his rank was elevated above tliat of all liis relations. 

WTieu Sultan Abu Sa’id was slain in the battle of Kardbagh, 
Amir Zu-n Nun retired to his father in Ilirat. lie sen-ed for a short 
time under Yadgdr ]\Iii-za. Afterwards, when Sultan Husain 


succeeded to the thix)ne of Khurasan, Mirza Amir Misri died, Amir 


Zd-n Nun his sou was regarded with favour by Sultan Husain Mirza, 
who assigned him the chiefship of Ghor, Zaminddwar and Kandahar, 
In those countries the warlike tribes of Hazara and Takdari had 
complete power.* Amir Zu-n Nun, in the year 884 n. (1479-80 a.d.), 
proceeded in that direction with a small body of bis tribcsfolk {ulus) 
For some time ho was engaged in hostilities witli these people, and, 
being in all battles victorious and successful, he brought the countries 
into subjection to bis rule. Tlie Hazara, Takdari, and all the other 


> [Page 71 to 99 of tlie text}. 

* The word rendered “ tribe ” is Sec Erskine’s BaSer, ^ ol. 1, 19, 24. 

5 fFrequeiitly Awitten “ Bnsrf.”] 

* The reading U doubtful : Takdari or Xakdari. If the latter, they are probably 
the same as the Kakodari. 
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tribes having ecea this, qoietlj submitted to his authority and made 
no further opposition. The services of Am ir Zu*n Nun were so 
liigMy approved of, that Sultan Husain bi-1 Karar made him abso- 
lute governor of Kandahar, Ghor, and other countries. After some 
time Amir Zu-n Nun Misrf obtained independent power in those 
provinces, and he also encroached upon the territories of Shal, 
Mustung, and their dependencies. In the course of fotir more 
ye.ir8 ho was in command of a large force and had entirely attached 
to his interest the people of Hazara, Takdari, Kipchak, and the 
Moglinls of Kandahar. Ou hearing this, Sultan Husain sent an 
imperative order, requiring him to present himself without delay 
at the imperial court The Am(r acted accordingly, and on his 
arrival at court made the usual presents. The people were all 
loud in their praises of hia loyalty and fidelity, and consequently the 
Sultin presented him with a vest of honour, a richly caparisoned 
horse, kettle drums, and banner, and also granted him a royal patent 
of investiture. He then ordered him to leave his son and suite at 
the court, and himself proceed to Kandahar. Immediately on 
receipt of this order, the Amir seized the first opportunity of 
secretly takbig his son and the nobles who had attended him, and 
marched with great rapidity to Kandahar, leaving, however, his 
property, arms, etc., behind him in his residence. In the course 
of two or three days the Sultan ordered that the Amir should 
not leave the court for Kandahar until after the festival of Nauroz. 
The royal messengers, on arriving at the Amiris residence, discovered 
the flight, and reported to the Sultan the state of affairs. The 
Sultan, on hearing of it, remarked that the Amir had evidentiy 
departed without any intention of returning. But the prince and 
the nobles argued that his having left horses, camels, carpets, and 
other property behind him was a proof that his absence would 
not be of long duration. The Sultan then said that his flight was 
only another proof of his ready wit and sagacity. However, regrets 
were now unavailing, a.h. 911 (1505 .\.d.) Sultan Husain died, and 
the affairs of the kingdom of Khurasan fell into complete disorder. 

Affairs were thus situated when in the Muharram of the year 
913 n. (May, 1507) Muhammad Khan Shaibani Uzbek crossed the 
Jihun with an enormous army, like a swarm of ants or locusts. 
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which ho had collected for the purpose of conquering Khurasdn. 
Badi'u-z Zamaa Mirzd, son of the late Sultdii Husain, was in great 
alarm and consternation at tlie approach of this army, and instantl) 
sent information of the fact to Amir Zii-n Nun.' llio Amir con 
suited with his sons and nobles, who all entertained diifereut 
opinions on the subject, but the Amir declared that ho considered 
it incumbent on him to march to tlie support of the Sultan, and 
that courage and humanity alike forbade him to remain inactive 
during this crisis. He said that his return was not to be hoped 
for, as the Uzbek army was powerful and numerous iu tho extreme, 
and tho fortunes of the liouse of Sultan Husain were in their decline. 
Accordingly, ho assembled a friendly body of Arghun and Tarkhan 
troops, and marched to the succour of the Trince Badi’u-z Zaman. 
Having arrived at. the camp, ho was received with every honour. 
Tho same day the army of the Uzbeks and of Ma-warau-n nabr 
crossed the river. Numerous signs of the approach of Muhammad 
Khan Shaibani’s overwhelming force were erident. Upon reaching 
tho field of the approaching contest, the Prince having reviewed his 
troops, formed up in order of battle, and from both armies the shouts 
of the warriors and the roll of the ketUe-drums resounded to the 

vault of heaven. 

The Amir, with a body of his bold well-moimted horsemen, com- 
menced the attack, and by an impetuous charge, completely routed 
a body of the enemy, and threw them into utter confusion. In 
vain : for as wave follows wave, column after column of the Uzbeks 
came on in endless succession to the attack, till at last the Khura- 
sSnis, unable to contend any longer with such disproportionate 
numbers, turned rein and fled, A scene of the ivildost and most 
hopeless confusion ensued. The Amir, however, with a small band 
of his trusty and indomitable warriors, maintained his ground, now 
standing on the defensive, now charging one wing of tho enemy, and 
now tho other. The field was dyed with blood. Thus they fought 
bravely and desperately untU tho Uzbeks closing in on every side, 
the Amir was wounded and thrown from bis horse. Disdaining 

1 Prince liadS’u-z Zam&a was married ta a daughter of Amir Zd-a Nda.— See Mir 
M’asdm’s Tdrihh’i SM, p- 103. 
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tho quarter offered him by the ITzbeks, who hoped to take him a 
prisoner in triumph to Muhammad Khan, he fell, covered with 

glory. 

Shah Bfff Afghan. 

Shiih Beg Arghun son of Zu-n Nun, was, on the death of the 
Amir, placed by the unanimous voice of the chiefs on the vacant 
throne. Ho confirmed all his father’s appointments, and gave the 
holders of them robes of honour. He displayed on unparalleled 
example of equity and justice, by which conduct he. so won the 
hearts of his soldiery, that they became his most devoted and 
obedient subjects. Shah Beg always consorted with tho most dis- 
tinguished and scientific men in bis kingdom. 

At tliis time Muhammad Khan, having subdued the whole of 
Khurasan, approached Kara with the determination of adding 
Kandahar also to his dominions. On his arrival at Garmsir, Sh6h 
Beg sent messengers to him offering his allegiance and submission. 
Ho promised that ho would express tho same at a personal inter- 
view. Muhammad Khan was satisfied with this concession and 
went back. 

In tho year 915 h. (1509 a.d.), Shdh Isma’il the second, 
having overcome and killed Muhammad Khan in battle, took 
possession of Khurdsan. The Shah attained to the greatest power, 
so much so that the surrounding nations dreaded his might and 
ambition. 

At this juncture "Warash Khan marched upon Kara, and set up 
his standard. Shah Beg in alarm at this threatened invasipn, con- 
sulted with hi^ministers, showing them the imminent danger his 
country was in — threatened on one side by Sh4h Isma’il, the con- 
queror of Khur^n, and on the other by Babar BadshM), who had 
already reached Kabul, both with avowed warlike intentions. He 
pointed out to them the necessity of providing a retreat in case 
of their losing Kandahir. It was at length resolved to seize the 
SiwI territory, and in the year 917 h. (1511 a.d.), he set out from 
Kandahar, and having reached Shdl, there made preparations for 
the ensuing campaign. Gn his arrival at Siwi he invested the fort. 
The descendants of Sultan Purdili Bfrlas, who ruled in Siwf, 
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advanced to oppose him with three thousand men of the Buluch 
tribe as well as other forces. The army of Shah Beg proved com- 
pletely ■sdetorious. The enemy was utterly overtlirown, many were 
killed in action, and the survivors fled towards Sind. Shah Beg 
entered Sfwi in triumph, and made a short stay there, during which 
time he built houses, laid out gardens, and raised a fort which he 
strongly garrisoned, and, having appointed Mirza Ted Tarkhdn, one 
of the most distinguished of his nobles, to be governor, he returned 
to Kandahar. 

Ann. Hij. 919 (a.d. 1513), the Emperor Zahi'ni-d din Muhammad 
Babar having determined upon the conquest of Kandahar, marched 
upon it with a powerful and numerous army. Shah Beg collected his 
forces, with sufficient provisions and munitions of war to enable him 
to sustain a siege, shut himself up in the fort and posted his men on 
the walls and bastions. On the arrival of the Emperor in tlie vicinity 
of the city, he was attacked by disease, and became very feeble. 
His ministers and nobles on this became disaffected and mutinous. 
Shah Beg, having learnt the state of affairs, sent the leading men of 
Kandahar with instructions to negociate a peace. The Emperor, 
consenting to the terms, despatched Khwaja Jaldhi-d din with suit- 
able presents, and returned to Kabul, Shah Beg then withdrew 
after a short time to Siwi, and made a stay there. Having assem- 
bled a general council, he pointed out to them that tlio Emperor 
Babar having once found his way to Kandahar, would not rest 
contented until he had conquered and hronght it under his own 
rule; that it behoved them to consult their own and the country’s 
safety. In pursuance of this idea, he, at the beginning of the winter 
season, raised a force of 1000 horse, and despatched them from Siv i 
to Sind. This force, on the 7th of Zi-1 Ka da h. 920 (Dec. 1514), 
attacked and took the villages of Kakan and Baghban. These 
villages were so densely populated, that, in the sack, 1000 camels, 
employed on the garden-wells merely, were taken ; from this, some 
idea may he formed of the wealth of the two places.' After re- 
maining there a week, they returned with their spoil to Siwi. 


I Both these places were iu the Sarkar of Siwi. The former has since become 
famous for its gallant defence hy our troops .— Tdhirit MS. p. 48 ; Tark/iun- 
ndma, MS. p. 48; Tuhfatu-l kirdm, p, 124. 
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‘J21 (1515 A.D.). Tho Emperor Babar put into execution 
tJ»o design Sh^ Beg had foreseen, and having marched upon Kanda- 
har, laid siege to the fort and commenced mining it. The siege was 
carried on with %*jgour, and all supplies being cut off, a great dearth 
of grain ensued in the city. At this crisis, however, the Emperor’s 
army was so weakened by fever, that a peace was again agreed 
upon. "Whereupon, the Emperor returned to Kabul. 

In this same year, Shah Hasan Mirza having quarrelled with his 
father, left him, and went to the Court of the Emperor B^bar, and 
being by him received with hospitality and distinction, he remained 
there two years. The Emperor observed that his visit was not from 
any affection entertained towards himself by Shdh Hasan, but in 
order that he might learn the art of governing rightly, and at the 
same time perfect himself in the ceremonies of the Court. At length, 
Shah Hasan, witli the Emperor’s permission, returned to Kandahar. 

A.n. 922 {1516 a.d.) The Emperor Babar again assembled an 
army, and marched upon Kandahar, and he was yet in the jungle 
when tho fort was invested. Shah Beg, wearied and harassed by 
these repeated invasions, sent Shaikh Abu Sa’id Puruni to negotiate 
a peace : tlie terms agreed upon were that in the ensuing year 
tl »0 governmeut of Kandahar should be made over to the officers of 
the Emperor Babar. Having ratified this treaty, the Emperor re- 
turned to Kabul. In pursuance of this arrangement, Shah Beg, 
A.n. 923 (1517 a.d.). sent the keys of the fort of Kandahar to tho 
Imperial Court, by the hands of Mir Ghiasu-d din, grandson of 
Khond.amir, author of the Hahihu-s Siyar, and father of Mir Abu-l 
Makariin, and grandfather of ’Abdu-llah Sult^. This ratification 
of the cession was approved of by his majesty.* 

After tho subjugation of his country, Shah Beg remained two 
year.s in Shal and Siwi, reduced to penury and distress. In such 
stnits was he, that his army was compelled during this period to 
subsist upon nothing but cari'Ots, turnips, and other such vegetables. 
Towards the end of the year 924 a.h. (1518 a.d.), ho made warlike 
preparations for the conquest of Sind. In consequence of the re- 
moval of Mirza Tsa, he left Sultan ’AU Arghun and Zibak Tarkh^, 

‘ An incorrect parentage is ascribed in tho text to this learned envoy. See the 
articles Khul.vsatv-l AnHEARand HabIbu-s Siyar, in Vol II. 
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with a number of men for the protection of the forts of Siwi and 
and Ganjaw’a. He despatched a-head of his army a force of 200 
horse under Mir Fazil KokaltAsb, and himself followed at the head 
of 300 more. On entering the Sind teiTitor}',.he soon reached Bagh- 
b^, he learnt that an army of Samejas, under the command of 
Mahmud Khan, sou of Darya Khan, was encamped at Thatta, four 
kos from Si'vistan, and prepared to do battle. Shah Beg halted at 
Baghban, where he was well received by the principal inhabitants. 
He then resumed his march through the Lakki hills towards 
Thatta, and at last reached that river which in those days ran 
to the north of Thatta.^ Being unprovided with means of transit, 
he stopped for some days on the bank, revolving in his mind how 
to effect a passage. At this juncture, the men on guard perceived 
that a man driving a laden ass was fording the river from the 
opposite bank. He was seized and compelled by menaces to show 
the way through the ford.* ’Abdu-r Kahmau Daulat Shahi then 
plunged on horseback into the river, reached the other bank and 
then returned and reported the fact to Shah Beg, who availing 
himself of this information, on the 15th day of Muharrara a.h. 
927 (December, 1520), crossed the river with his force, and marched 
towards the city of Thatta. On which, Darya Khan, the adopted 
son of Jdm Nanda, having left Jam Firoz in garrison at Thatta, 
hastened at the head of his army to give the Amir battle. 

After a long, bloody, and well-contested action, in which Darya 
Khan, with a host of Sammas, was killed, victory declared itself in 
favour of Shdh Beg. On receipt of this disastrous intelligence, 
Urn. Firoz left Thatta and fled without stopping untU he reached 
the village of Pir^r^ with a heavy heart Thatta was given up 
to plunder till the 20th of the month, in the course of which 
the inhabitants were treated with mercfless severity, and many of 
them were carried into captivity. The holy text, “Surely when 

a Plutarch in hU life of Antony, telle ns that a costermonger, Eutychus, who per- 
formed a somewhat similar service for Augustus, before the battle of Actmm, was 
rewarded by the grateful Emperor with a statue of himself and of hu ass, wuh on 
cquaUy au^picioui name, Nikon. ThU beantitnl work of ait was destroyed, with to. 
many others, by the barbarous Franks on their capture of Constantmople. 

3 This place is in the hilly tract north of ThatU. 
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kings 3nter a village they destroy it,” was fully exemplified in 
this instance. At last, by the strenuous exertions of Kazi Kazin 
a most ilistiiigiiishcd scholar, these outrages were put an end to, and 
proclamation was luade to the efiect that the people of the city were 
to remain undisturbed.* Tlie fugitive Jam Firoz remained, with a 
few men who had accompanied him, at Pirar, his family being still 
at Thatta. At length, finding that nothing was left for him 
!)ut subnnssion, he desj[)atched a messenger to Shah Beg, humbly 
intreating forgiveness, and expressing his willingness to submit 
himself unconditionally to the will and pleasure of his conqueror, 
with most solemn promises of future good conduct. 

Slnih Beg move<l by that generosity which distinguished him, and 
having pity on the miserable condition of his vanquished enemy, 
received the mc.ssenger most graciously, and granted him a robe 
of lionour, at the same time sending a friendly answer to Jam 
Fii oz, who on the receipt of it came with a number of his friends, 
towards the end of the month Safar, to Thatta, dressed in most 
humble guise, a sword hanging from his neck to express his com- 
plete subjection. He was permitted the honour of kissing the 
hands of Shah Beg. He then repeated his expressions of sorrow 
and contrition. Shah Beg, having assured him of his forgiveness, 
invested him with the robe of honour which Sultan Husain Mirza 
had l)eforc bestowed on Mir Zu-n Nun, and conferred on him 
tlie governorship of Thatta, He then held a conference with his 
nol)les and ministers. The Sind territory, he declared, was too 
exteusive for his o^vn immediate government and control. It was 
therefore advisable to divide it, assigning one half to J^m Firoz, 
and keeping the other under his own management. They all 
concurred, and it was airanged that the territory extending from 
the Lakki hills, near Siwist^, to Thatta, should be assigned to 
Jam Ffroz, wliile the upper part from the same hills should 
remain in his own possession. Having settled this, ShMi Beg 
marched in the direction of Slwistan. The inhabitants of this 
place, dreading the arrival of the victorious army fled to TMti, and 

' The Tdrikh-i Sind (p. 139), makes him, in true Oriental fashion, take an arrow 

from hu quiver, which he gives to K&zl Kkzin, to show that he was really accredited 
by the lloghal plunderer. 
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having joined themselves with the Sa’ta and Sumra tribes,' formed 
themselves in order of battle and advanced to give fight. An 
obstinate battle ensued, in which Sh^ Beg proved again victonous ; 
his adversaries fled, and he took possession of the fort of Siwistan. 
Having put it in complete repair, ho placed in it some of bis most 
distinguished nobles, among others Mir ’Alaika Arghun, Sultan 
Jlukim Beg-Lar, Kaibuk .Vrghuu, and Alimad Tarkhan; all these 
he ordered to erect houses in the fort for themselves. He then took 
liis departure for Bhakkar, and after several days marching arrived 
the plain surrounding Sakliar. A few days after he reached 
Bhakkar, where ho was much gratified with the fort and town. 
Having visited and inspected these, he laid out the town, assigning 
various quarters to his officers and soldiers. He caused a plan to be 
made of the fort, and placed it in the care of his principal officers, in 
order that, each one doing his part, tliey might put it into complete 
repair. The hard bricks for this purpose were provided by the 
destruction of the fort of Alor (anciently the seat of government) 
and of the houses of the Turk and Samma people in the suburbs of 
Bhakkar.® In a short space of time the works were finished. He 
fixed on the citadel of the fort as a residence for himself, and 
Mirza Shah Husain; ho also permitted Mir Fdzil Kokaltash, Sultan 
Muhammad, keeper of the seal, and one or two others to reside 
in it. He employed a whole year in fiiiishmg the buildings 

in the fort and settling the affairs of his subjects. 

A.H. 928 (1522 A.D.) Shah Beg left Payinda Muhammad Tarkhan 
in charge of Bhakkar, and advanced vnth. a considerable army to the 
conquest of Guzerat. During his progress dowrn the river, he 
swept the country on both banks from the foul inhabitants. On 
the arrival of the army at Chainduka, lilir FazU Kokaltash was 
taken dangerously ill, and after lingering a few days died. Thm 
incident so affected Shah Beg that an idea took possession of his 
mind that the death of his friend was a warning of the near approach 


if * Jin the text.] Mir M-asam (p. 141) has, Talahti, instead of Thatl aod 

c nf Sa’te » Sihta” U probably the correct reading, which we find 

Uerco/yreadaSodha instead of Sa.ra. 

2 Mir M’ashm adds that the Saiyids were turned 
space of ground in Rori, whereon to build new houses.- Turf A/u-* Smd, 150. 
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of his own. Shortly after, intelligence was received of the Emperor 
Biibar’s arrival in the vicinity of Bhara and Khushab, with the 
avowed intention of conquering the country of Ilindustan. On 
hearing this, Shah Beg observed that Babar had no intention of 
leaving liira at peace, but that he would ultimately seize Sind, either 
Irom him or his descendants. It was needful therefore to seek out 
some other asylum. Having said this, he complained of a violent 
pain in his bowels. Every remedy was tried to alleviate it, but in 
vain, for in the month Sha’ban, 928 h. (Juno, 1522), after a reign 
of fifteen years, Shah Beg died, without having been able to effect 
his intention of entering Guzerat. “ Shahr Sha’ban” is the chrono- 
gram of his death. 

Mirzd Shah Humin Arghun. 

On the deatli of Shdh Beg, in a.h. 928 (1522 a.d.), Shfih Husain 
Arghun succeeded to the throne.* He conferred dresses of honour 
and marks of his favour on those chiefs, judges, nobles, and 
raiiii-sters who had assembled to congratxJate him on his accession. 
As this event took place at the end of the Ramazan, when the 
great festival was about to be celebrated, the nobles about his 
person represented that on this great and memorable occasion it 
were well that the Khutba were read in his name. This he refused 
to permit, saying that as long as any descendant of the S^b-kirdn 
(Timur) existed, no other man could assume this privilege. Accord- 
ingly the Khutba was read in the name of the Emperor Zahiru-d 
din Muhammad Babar. During the celebration of the festival, the 
Shfih remained in the same place. In the meantime he received 
intelligence how that Jfim Firoz and the people of Thatta had heard 
with delight of the demise of Shdh Beg, and had beaten their drums 
in token of joy and gratification. Incensed at these proceedings, 
Mirza Shdh Husain having consulted with his minister, and having 
come to the conclusion that the prosecution of his father’s designs 
on Guzerdt was not advisable, ordered his army to march on 
Thatta in order to destroy Jdm Firoz. News of this determination 
soon reached Thatta, and Jdm Firoz, being utterly unable to oppose 

' Some aatttorities give the name aa Haaan, as in page 306 tupra ; but the other is 
the best anthenticated. Respecting Shhh Beg'a death, see the Appendix. 
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the army marching against him, hastily fled from the city, and 
crossing the river in despair took his way towards Each. tVTien ho 
reached Chachkdn and li.ilimin, he collected an army of about 
50,000 horse and foot. With this fonnidahle force, consisting 
of the people of Sind and the Samma trihe, he returned with the 
intention of coming to an engagement irith klirza Shah niisain, who 
at the head of his ever victorious troops, had already arrived at tne 
city of Thatti. On hearing of the force which ,1am Firoz was 
bringing against him, the Shiili having loft a body of men for the 
protection of the city, the inhabitants being in a state of tlie greatest 
alarm, marehed out with the view of bringing the enemy to an 
engagement. On nciring the Sindian army, ho formed his troops in 
ord’er of battle, and advanced. Suddenly he c.amc in view of the 
enemy, who, gi'eatly alarmed at the sight of the Moghuls, dis- 
mounted, left their horses, doffed their turbans, tied the comers of 
each other's clothes together, .and thus engaged in the conflict 
Mirza Shah Husain knew it to ho the custom of the people of Sin 
and Hind, when resolved upon flghting to the death, to leave tlicir 
horses, and bare-headed and bare-footed, tie themselves together by 
each other's clothes and waistbands, -so he saw these preparations 
with delight, and congratulating his nobles and officers on t e 
evident despair of the enemy, and the consequent assurance o 
victory to themselves, gave the order for the attack. On this, his 
troops armed with their hows and arrows, and sword in hand 
rushed vehemently to the charge, spreading consternation and 
dismay in the ranks of the enemy. From morning to evening the 
battle was bloodily contested. Nearly 20,000 men feU on the field 
till at last. Jam Firoz, being defeated, fled, covered with shame and 
disgrace, to Guzerat, where he remained untU his death. JEma 
,Shah Husain remained for three days on the field of battle, distn- 
buting the horses and all other booty amongst his people, and 
showering rewards upon his officer ; he then returned in tnnmph 
to Thatta. Thence he went to Tughlikuhad, where he remained 
six months, when he proceeded towards Bhakkar. On his arrival 
within thirty kos of the city, all the leading men came out to meet 
and congratulate him, and were received with every honour. In 
this year also. Shaikh Bulaki came from Kandahar to Smd to visit 

him. 
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After the lapse of two years, a.h. 930 (1524 a.d.), Mirza Shah 
Husain came to the determination to invade Multan, in pursuance 
of which design he ordered his nobles and generals to make the 
necessary arrangements. At the commencement of the year a.h. 931 
(1525 A.D.), he started on this expedition. On reaching the city of 
ITch he found the Buluchi's and Langaha prepared to fight The 
Multan anny in those days was a hundred-fold greater than the 
Mirza’s, yet he, trusting in Divine assistance, drew up his army 
with great care and circumspection, and with his Moghal troops 
began the battle. When these two brave armies confronted each 
other, the Moghals employed their deadly fire, and the Langahs and 
Baluchis plied their bows and arrows. The contest was sharp, but 
victory at length declared itself in favour of Mirza Sh^ Husain. 
Many of the Lang^ were slain, the rest fled. The fort was 
captured, and orders were given to demolish the buildings in the 
city of I7ch. 

The news of the Shah’s success soon reached the ears of Sultan 
Muhammad Langah, the ruler of Multan.* .Whereupon he des- 
patched parties in all directions, with instructions to levy forces with 
the greatest celerity. In accordance with these orders, within the 
course of a month, on army consisting of 80,000 horse and foot, 
composed of men of the Buluch, Jat, Hind, D4di, and other tribes, 
was raised.* At the head of his large and powerful force, the Sult^ 
set out from Multan. The Mirza on hearing of these numbers being 
brought against him, took up a position on the banks of the Ghara 
and there awaited the attack of ^he enemy. Sultdn Mahmud re- 
mained for a month in the suburbs of Multan for ,the purpose of 
constructing such engines as might be required, and of amply pro- 
viding his army with the necessary munitions and stores. Having 
effected this he resumed his march. The Sultan, inflated with pride 
and puffed up with a certainty of victory, at last arrived at Beg. 
Here it happened that Shaikh Shuja’ Bukhari, the son-in-law of the 

^ The original says Sult&n Hnsain, bat be bad died more than twenty years before 
this event 

* The Tuh/atu-l Kinlm (p. 46), says that the Hind is a Snldch tribe. They are 
still a very influential and powerful clan. See Masson's Jourtuy to p. 822. 
Mir M'asdm adds to these tribes by naming also the Eanr&i and Cb&odya.— 2bV£i(rA-i 
5iW, p. 185. 
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Sultan, a man possessed of great influence in the political and fiscal 
affairs of the State, was detected in an intrigue in the royal harem. 
This having come to the knowledge of the Sultan, he was so 
enraged, that the Shaikh saw his only safety lay in the death of 
the Sultan. Having obtained from the treasury the deadly poison 
there deposited for the destruction of those obnoxious to the State, 
he administered it to Sultan Mahmud. The army, which consisted 
chiefly of Buluchi's, being thus deprived of its head, the greatest con- 


fusion reigned. 

The Langahs placed Sultan Husain, son of the late Sultan Mah- 
mud upon the vacant throne, and finding it ncccsBarj; to make pe^e, 
they sent the holy Shaikh Bahau-d-din to negociato a treaty. The 
Shaikh submitted his terms to Mima Shah Husain, who approved 
and ratified them. The Mirza then returned, and on h.s amval at 
U-ch, ordered another fort to be erected there. In the mean time, 
Hanger Khan, one of the late Sultan Mahmud's nobles, came to the 
Mirza and informed him that, owing to tho youth of Sultan Husain, 
he was unfit to conduct the Government of Multan,-that the duties 
of the State were neglected, and that in consequence of the tyranny 
and oppression, rebellions and insuirections had broken out m the 
city ; tLt all the greatest and best disposed of the mhahitants 
were desirous of another imler. He ended by imploring the Mirza 
to march again upon Multan. Mirza Shah Husain complied 
this request, and on reaching the city laid close siege to the ort, 
which was garrisoned by the LangAh army. Desultory fighting 
took place daily between the two forces. At length a scarcity 
of provisions took place in the city. This increased to such an 
extent that even the head of a cow was valued at ten tankas, while 
the price of grain rose to 100 tankas per maund. Mter some time 
had elapsed, a party of soldiers one mommg forced the of tte 
city The troops rushed in and captured the place. All the in- 
habitants of the mty, from seven years of age up to seventy, were 

taken prisoners, the city was given np to plunder, and very m^y 
?the Langhh tribe were slain. On this, Mirzd Shah gave orders 

that no further hurt should be done to the survivors. 

Sult&n Husain and his sisters were brought before the Mirzd by 
^ncrahle Shaikh Bahfiu-d din ; and MirzS Shah, for the sake 
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their reverend protector, received them kindly, and abstained from 
doing them any injury. 

After a stay of two months in the city, the Mirza left Khwaja 
Shamsu-d din, with a force of 200 horee, 100 foot, and 100 gunners 
under liiin in charge of Multan, and having sent a message to the 
Court of the Emperor, Zahiru*d din Babar, offering Multan to him, 
ho returned to Bhakkar; and tlience went to Thatta, where, having 
in.spected and satisfied himself as to the proper management of the 
surrounding countrj', he fixed bis abode, and passed fifteen years in 
the enjoyment of peace and trantpiility. 

In the Ramazan A.n. 949 (Dec. 1542, a.d.), the Emperor Nasfru-d 
din Ilainuyiin on account of the rebellion of Shir Khan Afghan 
came from Lahore towards Sind. Having taken up his quarters 
in the town of Lahari (Rori), he established his own residence 
within the walls of the delightful garden of Babarluka. Sultan 
Mahmud desolated the country, and himself took refuge in the fort 
of Bhakkar. The Emperor sent Amir Tdliir Sadar and Samandar 
Beg to Mirza Shah Husain in Tliatta, reminding him of the ties of 
amity and friendship which had existed between the Tarkhans and 
the late Emperor Babar. Mirza Shah Husain paid much honour to 
the royal messengers, and said that if the Emperor intended to 
invade Guzewt, he, the Mirza, attended by his whole army, would 
accompany him on the expedition, and not return till the conquest 
liad been effected. He also made over to him the tract extenaing 
from Hala Kandi to Bitura on the other side of the river, to defray 
the expenses of the royal household. He sent Shaikh Mfrak Purani 
and Mirza Kasim Tafdl to the Emperor, bearing similar terms and 
suitable presents. On their arrival there, they expressed the Mirza’s 
loyalty and presented the petition of which they were the bearers. 
After a few days, the Emperor dismissed the ambassadors, and wrote 
with his own hand a letter to their master, to the following effect* 
"To Shah Husain, greeting (after the usual compliments), I comply 
with your request on this condition, namely, that you serve me 
with fidelity. Farewell I” 

Mirza Shah Husain had formed his determination to present him- 
self to the Emperor at a personal interview. The Arghun nobles 

‘ musketeers?] 
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were, however, of a different opinion, and altogether adverse to sub- 
mitting themselves, and hy their cunning and designing arts raised 
a quan-el, by which means they prevented Shiih Husain from fol- 
lowing the dictates of his own judgment. The Emperor remained 
at Baharliika for five months in the full expectation that Shah 
Husain would come to meet him, and having sworn allegiance 
would hccome a faithful ally. Having been informed as to the 
intentions of the Arghiius, he marched with his army on the 
first of Jumada-l Awwal a.h. 948 (Aug-Sept., 1541), towards 
Siwistan; on his arrival at which place, he laid siege to the 
fort. Mirza Husain having received intelligence of this move- 
ment came from Thatta and formed an entrenched camp. The 
Empwor ordered mines to he dug under the fort, by means 
of which ho succeeded in destroying one bastion. Tlie gairison 
however, speedily remedied the injury done to their defences hy 
raising another wall. The Emperor saw that the Arghuns had 
strengthened the work, and was aware that ho was altogefiier 
unprovided with the engines necessary for the successful termina- 
tion of the siege. Seven months had now elapsed since ho first laid 
siege to the fort.' Mirza Shah Husain succeeded in stopping the 
conveyance of supplies to the besieging army, which moreover were 
impeded by contrary winds and the rising of the river. Owing to 
these unfortunate circumstances, the army was greatly distressed. 
At this juncture the Emperor received a petition from Kaja Maldeo 
of Jodpur, intimating that during his majesty’s absence, the Eaja 
had continued his faithful servant, and hoped for his amval. 
Should the Emperor deem it fit to bring his ever prosperous army, 
the Eaja was at his service with 20,000 Eiijputs, and would accom- 
pany the Imperial army to whatever place it may be directed to 


“Tf «>nsequence of this invitatrou, in Eabi’u-l Awwal, a.u. 949 
(May-Jone, 1542), the Emperor marched towards the terntones 
of Eaia Maldeo. After some marches, he approached near them, hut 
was tore informed hy some inhabitants of to surrounding country 
of to sinister views entertained by MMdeo, who they said, had 
invited him only because Sher Khln Afghan had placed a force m 
ambuscade for to purpose of attacking and plundermg to army. 
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On hearing thia, the Emperor became alarmed, and was much down- 
cast, and after consultation he left the Jodpur territory, and marched 
with great speed to Satalmir. Thence he rapidly proceeded to 
Jesalmi'r, and from thence he continued his journey to TJmarkot. 
During his march hither his army suffered much from drought. On 
his arrival, Dair Sal the chief, accompanied by his people, came out 
to meet him, and kissed his stirrup.* He cleared the fort of its 
occupants and assigned it to the use of the Emperor, who remained 
in it for some days. 

The people of Thatta sent the great Saiyid ’Ali Shi'razi, who was 
Shaikhu-1 Islam at that time, with presents of fruits and perfumes ; 
tlio star of his prosperity again arose from the horizon of greatness. 

On Sunday, the 5th of Rajah, a.h. 949 {15th October, 1542), was 

l)om tlio great Emperor Jalalu-d din Muhammad Akbar. His father 

rejoiced greatly at the birth of a son. The first clothes of the child 

were, for the sake of superior sanctity, made out of the garments of 

the aforesjiid Saiyid. As there was in ’Umarkot no place fitted for 

the residence of a king, the Court was compelled to remove to Sind. 

Having set out they reached the town of Jun, situated on the banks 

of the Rain. This place is celebrated amongst the cities of Sind for 

the number and beauty of its gardens, abounding in rivulets which 

present fresh and delightful scenes. In these gardens, the Emperor 

remained for some days, within sight of the town. Mirza Husain 

also came with his forces into its vicinity, and there encamped. 

Daily skirmishes took place in the environs of the town between the 

followers of the two camps. One day, Timur Sultan, Shaikh ’All 

Beg, and Tardi Beg Khan, with a body of men, made preparations 

to attack a fort which was filled with grain. Mirza. Shah Husain’s 

officer, Sultan Mahmud Khan Bhakkari, being apprized of their 

design, took a large force, and in the morning attacked them. 

Shaikh ’Ali Beg with his sons, stood his ground until he was slain ; 

otliers of his force were also killed in this engagement. Their 

adversaries also suffered heavy loss. The Emperor, grieved at the 

# 

occurrence, contracted a disgust for Sind, and determined upon going 
to Kandahar. 

* The Tuhfatu-l Eirdm (p. 60) gives this name “ R&nh IVair S&l." Mir Maaim 
(p. 213) bas“B&n& Bair Shi." 
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In the meantime, on the 7th of Muhamm A.n. 950, {12th 
April, 1543, a.d.), Bairam Khan camo, nnatteuded, from Guzerat, 
and having met the Emperor attempted to console him. He en- 
deavoured with success to negociato a peace hetween the contending 
pai-ties. Shah Husain, delighted witli tl.e prospect of peace, readily 
agreed to the proposal, and sent tho Emperor 100,000 raiskals in 
cash, all tho equipage required for ti-avcUing (which he caused 
to be prepared), with 300 horse and an equal number of camels. A 
bridge also was built near the town, on which tho Emperor observed 
that tlie Arabic words Sirat mustahm, signifying a strong bridge, 
formed the chronoginm of the date of the treaty and the construction 
of the bridge, i.e, a.h. 950, (a.d. 1543-4). On the 7th of Rahi’-ul 
Adthir of the same year, the Emperor marched towards Kandahar 
and Mirzi'i Shah Husain returned to Thatta. It is said that the 
Mirza became, towards tho end of his life, afQicted with palsy. He 
chose as his companions men of loose character and mean extrac- 
tion. Tlie Moghals, Tarkhans, and others, being unable to obtain 
an audience at the Court, remained in their own houses. Daily, men 
of notoriously bad character were raised to preferment ; for instance, 
early in the year 960 (1553 a.d.), the Arhdhi, or prefecture of the 
city, was conferred upon ’Ai-abi Kahi, while the premiership was 
entrusted to Isma’i'l, an innkeeper. Towards the close of tbe^ same 
year, Mirza Shall Husain made 'Arabi K^i bis viceregent in the 
fort of Tughlikabad, and installed Shaibah and Rafik, two slaves 
whom he had purchased and made his most confidential advisers, 
as superintendents of the city. Having thus placed all the Moghals, 
Arghuns, Tarkhans, etc., under the control of ’Arabi Kahi, be him- 
self went to Bhakkar. 

It happened that the sons of ’Arabi Kahi, being rapacious and 
greedy, oppressed the Moghals. Seeing this, the Arglmns and Tar- 
khans in Thatta became alarmed and much grieved. On tins, ’ArabJ 
Kahi, mth tlie concurrence of his friends, sent information to Miraa 
Shdh Husain, that the Aighun and Tarkhan inhabitants of the city 
had thrown off their aUegiance, and were filled with visionary 
Bohemes against him. This, he said, jeopardized the safety of the 
country, and therefore he had deemed it incumbent on him to report 
the circumstance. Infuriated by this intelligence, Shdh Husam wrote 
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orders tint 'Arab! Kahi shoiild invite into the fort the most seditious 
of the Arghun tribe, such as Mir Famikh, Mir Kabaik, Mir Timur 
Mir Fizil Mir Khalla, cto., and there put them to death. He said 
that this example would intimidate the others, who would then 
return to their allegianoo. He at tho same time treacherously sent 
a letter to the Moghals, couched in kind terms, stating that they 
were his brothers and of the same tribe with himself, and that 
(’Arabi Kdlii) and such fellows, were in reality only their seiwants 
and slaves, that to the di.sgust of the Sammas he had raised these 
men of low degree to elevated ranks, and that if m conformity o 
his orders they were obeyed and respected, then, considering them- 
selves bi'dily honoured, they would the more readily devote them- 
selves to” tho duties assigned them. It happened, that these two 
coutrudietory letters both fell into the hands of the Moghals, who 
thus beeomiug aware of the Slmh’s duplicity and treacherous designs 
revolted, and having seized ’Arabi Kahi, Eafik, Shaibah, and Isma il, 
put them to death in the beginning of Muharram a.h. 961 (Dec. 
1553). Having taken Mah Begam, consort of the Mirza, together 
.nth his other concubines, prisoners, they consulted amongst them- 
selves aud agreed to tho necessity of choosing a leader for the better 
prosecution of their business. They all offered themselves as can- 
didates, each man declaring that ho would not consent to anyone 
being preferred before himself. This being the state of the case, 
it was at last agreed that, as the Arghuns could not choose one among 
themselves, in preference to another, who might have honours and 
obeisances paid him, it was advisable, therefore, to select as their 
chief, ono from out the Tarkhan tribe. That Mirza Tsa Tarkhan, 
governor of Tath Biigh, being wise, prudent, and of noble descent, 
was best (piaUaed for the office and likely to accede to their request. 
They then iimted tho Mirza from Fath Bagh and informed him of 
their wishes. On his arrival, they showed him great hospitality, and, 
persisting in their request, obtained his consent. Tliey then nomi- 
nated him their chief, aud placed him at tho head of the government 
of TTiatta. They paid him royal respect and homage, and having 
sworn allegiance, placed themselves under his authority, and made 
proclamation of his supremacy by heat of drums. The Mirza took 
possession of the treasure, and having lavished large sums amongst 
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the army, established his power over the several districts and tribes 
of Sind. 

Enraged at those occurrences, Mirza Sh0 Husain seized the 
Arghuns and Tarkhans who were in Bhakkar, such as Mir Jani Beg 
Tarkhan, Mir Ahmad TarkhM, Mir Hamza Beg-Lar, Mir Murdd 
Husain Beg-Lar, and others, and then marched at the head of a 
considerable army to Thatta to give battle to the Arghuns and Tar- 
khans. On his arrival within two kos of the city, the two armies 
came into collision on the banks of the stream of Shjih Panah. Two 
or three engagements took place in which both armies sutfered con- 
siderable loss. In the midst of this campaign, Mirza Shall Husain 
was attacked by a fatal sickness. 

Sultan Mahmud Khdn, of Bhakkar,. the greatest noble under Shdli 
Husain, was commander-in-chief of his forces. Ho was the son of 
Mir Fazil Kokaltash, son of ’Akil Khwaja, son of Ahmad Khwaja, 
one of the greatest chiefs of Ispahan. At the time when Sahib- 
Kiran Amir Timiir Gurgan marched for the conquest of I’rdk, the 
chiefs of Ispahan having revolted, threw off their allegiance to him. 
The Sahib-Kiran on this gave orders that they should be plundered 
and destroyed, and sent a formidable army to enforce his commands. 
During this invasion, Ahmad Khwaja father of ’Akil Khwaja fell 
into the hands of Mir Hasan Basri, father of Mirza Zu-n Nun, and 
he having adopted him as his son, bestowed great pains on his educa- 
tion. Ahmad Khwaja flourished three generations before Malik Mah- 
mud Khan, a man famous for his generosity, and nineteen genera- 
tions after ’Iddi, son of Hatim Tai. Sultan Mahmud Khan, of 
Bhakkar, was chiefly characterized by his liberality and courage, 
in which latter he was unequalled. During his service -wnth Mirza 
Shah Husain, he had given repeated proofs of his valour. On seeing 
that the Mirza’s days were numbered, and that he had but a short 
time to live, he reflected that daily Musulmans were losing their 
lives in the strife, and that shortly he would be involved in inex- 
tricable difficulties. Ho therefore sent privately a message to Mirza 
’fsa Tarkhan, to the effect that Mirza Shah Husain was on the point 
of death, that when that occurred, there would be no one to inter- 
fere between them, and that it would be advisable to enter into a 
mutual engagement. He rofiised to revolt against his master 

21 
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durin- his lifetime, but on his death he proposed an equal division 
of the°country.-from the Lakki hills do^vn to the sea should belong 
to Mirza Tsa, and from the same hills to Bhakkar should belong 
to himself. The next morning, at the suggestion of Sidtun Mahmud, 
the great Shaikh ’Abdu-1 Wahab Purani, and Mirzi Kasim Beg-Lar 
brought the apologies of Mirza Tsa, expressing his sorrow and 
shame for the disrespectfid conduct of tho Arghuns towards the 
Mirza. Ho sent word that if the Mirza would pardon him, and 
release such of the Arghuns and Tarkhans as were imprisoned, 
he would himself come in the hope of getting forgiveness for 
Uio past. Mirzi Shah Husain, actuated by merciful motives, U- 
berated the prisoners, and sent them to Mirza Tsa, who in return 
ordered that Mah Begam and all tho other captive concubmes 
should be taken to the camp of the Mirza. Next day, Mirza 
Kasi'm Beg brought a letter to Mirza Tsi to this effect:— “You 
should not have chosen this line of conduct, which can only tend 
to bring a bad name on both parties, "Well 1 let bygones be 
bygones! In expectation of my mercy, you must either come 
yourself or send your son, that I may, through ray own spon- 
taneous kindness, confer on him the governorship of Thatta, while 
I myself return to Bhakkar.” As the Arghdns, Tarkhans, and 
soldiers, in their foresight, advised Mirza Tsa not to go himself, 
he turned to his eldest son, Mirzd and told him that he 

should go. The son refused, and said, “If you are anxious for 
my death, kill me with your own hand, but do not deliver me 
over to the hand of the enemy.” On this, the Mirza looked at 
his second son, Mirza Silih, who, having arisen, rose and said, 
“Be satished; I wUl go. Either he wiU keep his word, or he 
will not. If he does, it will fulfil our hopes; if he does not, 
your safety must be secured. I am prepared to sacrifice myself, 
and obtain the honour of martyrdom 1” Mirza Tsa Tarkhan, see- 
ing his spirit, embraced him with paternal affection, and gave him 
permission to proceed on the mission. Mirza Salih with a few 
brave men went on the fourth of Kabi’u-1 Awwal, a.h. 961 (Feh. 
1554), accompanied by Mirza Muhammad Kasim Beg-Lar, to meet 
Mirza Shah Husain, and offer his presents. The Mirza with 
great kindness praised hi* fidelity and courage, and calling himi 
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his dear son, invested him with a rich robe, a girdle, and sword 
adorned with precious stones, together with a horse, and saddle 
and bridle set with gems, a necklace, jmd a kettledrum. He 
furthermore conferred on him the governorship of Thatta, and 
then gave him permission to retire. Returning in safety to Thatta, 
he caused the kettledrum to be sounded before him, and presenting 
to his father all he had received, he remained under his protection, 
obedient to his orders. 

About the same time Mirza Shah Husain marched back towards 
Bbakkar, and on the 12th of the same month, died at the village 
of ’AUpdtra, twenty kos from Thatta, after a reign of thirty-two 
years. Mah Begam and Shaikh 'Abdu-l Wahab carried his remains 
to Thatta, where they were temporarily deposited in the Slakali 
Hills. After two years, they were sent in charge of Saiyi'd ’Alt 
Shirdzi and Mah Begam to the holy city of Mecca, and were re- 
interred there by the side of the tomb of his father, Shih Beg. 


Mirza ^Isd Tarkhan. 

Mirza Tsd Tarkhan, son of Mirza ’Abdu-1 ’AH, son of Mirza ’Abdu-1 
Khalik, son* of Arghun Kban, son of Abaka Khan, son of Hulaku 
Khan, son of Changiz KhAn, succeeded to the throne of Thatta, after 
the death of Mirzu Husain Arghun. Mirza Tsa made Mirza Salih Tar- 
khan his heir apparent, and placed the reins of government in his 
hands, reserving to himself only the name of king.* When Mirza 
Salih had made himself secure of Thatta and its dependencies, he 
left his brother, Mirza Jan Raba, who was greatly attached to him, 
to attend upon his father while he himself marched against Si- 
wistan. He commenced his march on the 14th of Shawwal, a.o. 961 
(Sep. 1554), and on the 21st of the same month ho wrested the fort 
of Siwistan from the the hands Mahmud Khan Bhakkari. l\Tien 
Sultiin Mahmud heard of this loss, ho collected an army to oppose 
Mirzii Salih. This was reported to Mirza Tsi Tarkhdn, and he 
thereupon led a large force from Thatta to attempt the conquest of 

• TLis “ son ’’ comprises several generations, as shown in the genealogical table at 
the beginning of this work. 

2 [Long eulogies of Mirzh Ts^ and Mirzh Shlih axe omitted from the translation.] 
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Bhakkar. He reached Bhakkar in the month of Muhar^, a.h. 
962 (Nov. 1554). where Sultan Mahmdd had drawn up hm army 
to reeist him. Two or three engagements followed, and many 
were killed on both sides. Sultan Mahmud was at length com- 
pelled to take refuge in the fort, where he was so hardly passed 
that he sent Saijnd Mir Kalan, grandfather of Mir M asum Bh^- 
kari to treat mth Mirzi Tsa, making professiohs of friendship 
and offering to give up Siwistan and its appurtenances, if Bhakte 
wore secured to him ; urging also that Bhakkar was ^ on the 
frontier of Hindustan, and acted as a barrier on that side. At 
this juncture, intelligence arrived that the Firingis, who^ were 
coming from Lahori-bandar to the assistance of Mirza Tsa Tar- 
khan, finding the city of Thatta unprotected, had plimdered it, set 
fire to it, and made the inhabitants prisoners. The Mirza therefore 
accepted the proposal of Sultan Mahmdd, and peace being con- 
cluded, he hastened back to Thatta, and resumed the government. 

In the beginning of the year 964 h. (November. 1556), Mirza 
Muhammad Bdki rebelled against his father, asserting his rights as 
eldest son. and objecting to the selection of Mirza Muhammad Salih 
as heir to the throne. In the fighting which ensued, Muhammad 
Bdki was worsted, and he fled to Wanka. which was the aboae of 
the Sumras. There ho formed a connection with sundry Argl'ims, 
and returned with them by way of ’Hraarkot and Jesalmir to 
Bhakkar. On his arriving there, Sultan Mahmud Khan laudably 
exerted himself to effect a reconciliation between him and his father ; 
but Mirza Tsa Tarkhan, out of regard for Mirzd Salih, exiled 
Muhammad Biiki from Thatta, and sent him to Bhakkar. Here he 
endeavoured to procure assistance from Hindustan,* but SultAn 
Mahmud opposed him. The Sultan foresaw that if an army came 
from Hindustan it must necessarily pass by Bhakkar, which would 
be the first place to suffer. So he kindly but firmly opposed the 
project. 

In the year 970 H. (1562 a.d.) the brave Muhammad Salih, who 
had won so many victories, drank the sherbet of martyrdom from 
the hands of a Buluch named Murid. The family and tribe of this 
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n ift n had been put to death by Muhammad S^ib in punishment of 
their robberies ; so holding a petition in his hand he placed himself 
in the way of the MirzA. The prince called him to his side and 
stooped down to receive the petition, when the caitiff plunged a 
dagger into his breast, and killed him. 

After the death of his favourite son, Mirza Tsa Tarkhan nominated 
Mlrza JAn Baba as heir apparent. After some time Sultan Malimud 
begged Mirza Tsa to forgive his son Muhammad Baki, but failed 
in his object. Several nobles who inclined to the side of that prince 
then interested themselves on liis behalf, and roused the father’s pride 
by urging that the prince ought not to be a dependant on Sultan 
Mahmud. Being thus induced to pardon his son, Mirza Tsa sent 
Shaikh ’Abdu-1 Wahab Purani and Mir Yar Muhammad, his nephew, 
to bring him home. When Muhammad Baki arrived, he waited on 
his father, and, receiving the town of Sivristan as his jagir, departed 

tliither. 

MirzA Tsa was of a gentle and patient disposition, and showed 
great kindness to the people of his tribe {ulus ) ; but the Arghims 
were disaffected, and breaking out in open rebellion crossed the river. 
The guns' of Mirza Tsa opened upon them. Many were killed, 
and the remnant fled for succour to Sultan Mahmud at Bhakkar. 
This prince gave a horse and a robe to each of them, and uniting 
them with a party of his own dependents sent tiiem against SiwistAn. 
They besieged the fort, and once or twice succeeded in scaling the 
rompai-ts, but could accomplish nothing more. Mirza TsA marched 
from Thatta with a numerous force, and sent a detachment on m 
advance to raise the siege and pursue the assailants. The opposing 
forces met at the village of RakbAn, when victory declared in favour 
of MirzA Tsa, and many of SultAn Mahmud’s men were slain. The 
MirzA advanced as far as the town of Burbela. The SultAn also, 
coming out of Bhakkar, arrived near the same place, and throwing 
up a fort, prepared for the conflict. In the end peace was made 
through the medium of MAh Begam and Shaikh ’Abdu-1 WahAb 
Purarii, and the rivals retired to Thatta and Bhakkar respectively. 

In Ike year a.h. 974 (1566 a.d.) Mirza Tsa Tarkhan was seized 
with mortal sickness, so he caUed together the Argliflns and the 

> AUBk'btzi. 
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Tarklians, the ministers and nobles, and all tbe chief men of the 
country, in order once more to name Mirza Jan Baba as bis suc- 
cessor. But Miih Begam strenuously opposed this, maintaining the 
right of Muhammad Bakf, the eldest son. The dying monarch 
declared that Muhammad Baki was tyrannical and cruel, that the 
people would suffer under his rule, and that she herself would 
perish by his hand. The end of it all was that Mah Begam sent to 
hasten the coming of Muliammad Baki, and kept the death of his 
father secret until his arrival. Mirza Tsa Tarkhan, who had reigned 
fourteen years, was then buried in a tomb, which he had constructed 
in his garden, and Muhammad Baki ascended the throne. 
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YIIL 

TUHFATU-L KIRAM. 


[This is a work in three volumes by 'Ah Sher Kani , The 
first two volumes are of considerable lengtl., but all tho matter of 
special historical interest is comprised in tho third. A succinct 
synopsis of the contents of the work is prefixed to the first 
volume. According to this the work commences with- 

Vol I. A Preface in two parts and three books. Book I. 

contains three sections, -On the (1) Prophets; (2) Kings ; (3) 
Philosophers, saints, poets, and great men before the time ot 
Muhammad, Book II. is divided into five sections, (1) Ancestors 
of the Prophet ; (2) Memoii-s of the Prophet ; (3) the Four 
Klialifs ; (4) the Four Imdms ; (5) Celebrated Descendants o 
Ihe Fou’r Imams. Book III., in three sections, (1) The Um- 
mayide Khalifs and their representatives in ’Irak and Khurasan, 
with notices of the chiefs and great men of the times; (2) ihe 
’Abbaside Khalifs, including those who set up the ^ 

Egypt, and also the great men and warriors of the period ; (d) 

Kim’S cotemporary with the ’Abbasides. 

Vol. II. General History, with notices of philosophers, nobles. 


ministers, and other great men. 

Vol. III. Special History of Sind, including descriptions of its 
cities and villages, histories of its rulers, and memoirs of its 

meat, learned, and distinguished men.] 

This third volume, as it is the latest, so it is the most compre- 
hensive and consistent of all the histories of Sind. In the 
portion relating to the early history of the province, i is not 
Juite so copious as the Tarikk-i Sind of Mir M asum ; but even 
in that part it presenU us with more miscellaneous information, 
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and introduces subjects not treated of in that work, such as the 
legendary tales which are familiar in tiie country, the origin of 
some of the tribes, and the separate biographies of the principal 
olheers and nobles who acquired distinction under the later 
dynasties. The authors are both equally credulous in recording 
the miracles of saints, but the extent to which the hagiography 
runs in the Tuhfntu-l Kirdm is much greater than in the Tdnkh~i 
Sind; there being scarcely a village in that priest-ridden country 
which has not its tombs of holy men, whose lives and powers are 
here recorded with implicit faith. 

The work opens with the dynasties of the Rais and Brah- 
mans, followed by the history of the Arab conquest, well 
abridged from the Chach-ndma. This comprises twenty pages. 
In thirty more we have the legends, the governors appointed by 
the kings of Dehli. tlie Surnras and Sammas j then the history of 
the Arghuns and Tarkhans, with their nobles, in thirty-six 
pages ; the imperial governors under the Timurians in twenty- 
four pages, and an account of the Kalhora dynasty to the time of 
Mi4n Sar-faraz, Khun in twelve pages. AH this is comprised in 
a little less than half the volume. The rest is entirely devoted 
to the saints, seers, saij/ids, shaikhs^ and devotees, with a notice 
of the poets and caligraphists of Sind. 

There are two chronograms at the end of tho volume, repre- 
senting that it was completed in a.h. 1181 (1767-8 a.d.) ; but 
near the middle, at the close of the account of the Kallioras, we 
have later dates several times mentioned, extending to the year 

A.H. 1188. 

% 

The author quotes as his authorities all the native histories 
noticed in the preceding articles ; and in the accounts of the 
saints we find incidentally mentioned the Jatcdhiru-l AnU^^ the 
UadikatuA Aulyd^ the Maldmdi\kA Afdk, and the TaghimtuA 
Murad. Some other authors quoted in the body of the work are 
obtained at second hand. 

Extracts from the Tithfaiu-l Kirdm have been given by Lt. 
Postans in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengali Numbers 
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Ixxiv,, 1838, and clviii., 3845. In the latter wo have the por- 
tion relating to the Arab conquest of Sind, which, as before 

mentioned, is abstracted from the Chach-ndma. 

The TMiUi4 Kirdm is the title of one of the works of tbe 
celebrated jalalu-d din Soydti, according to the Parisian catalogue 
of his writings given in G. FluegePs edition of Haji Khalfas 
Lexicon BibHofjxaphicnm^ Vol. vi. pp. 605-679. 


[Sir H. Elliot's copy consists of three volumes quarto. Vol. 
1 measuring 11 in. by 8 in., contains 746 pages. Vol. II., 
889 pac.es, of 17 lines each. Vol. III. is a little larger (12 in 
by 8^ im), and contains 242 pages, of 25 lines each, m a much 
smaller hand There is also a new copy of Vol. III.] 


Extracts. 

The Sindian Ordeal of Fire. 

Some cimtoms have obtained from of old among tbe inbabibmts 
of Sind,' which, although they spring from ignorance, their practice 

is specially observed by them. 

When a person is suspected of any grave offence, and desires to 
purge himself of the charge, he offers to pass through the flames of 
a large fire, like a salamander, and come out of it unharmed, lue 
Khalil. In the story of Sassi and Mdrui we shall have an mstance 

of this ordeal. i. • xi * 

Another ordeal, still practiced among the most ignorant is that 

of taking up a red-hot spade, and this wiU also he noheed in the 

story of Marui. Green leaves of a tree are tied on to the hand of 

the suspected person with raw thread, and an iron spade, heated 

to redness, being then placed on his palm, he must »rry it for se e 

paces quickly ; and it has often been scon that neither the thi(«d no 

the leaves have been in the slightest degree affected by the he^ o 

the red-hot iron, although when cast to the ground it scorched 

but rare in other works. 
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like the sand in the oven of a parcher of grain. Verily this is by 
the virtue of Truth, for if otherwise, how is it that such fire does not 
bum the hand ? 

A modem story runs thus : — A woman stole a pair of shoes 
belonging to the wife of a certain horseman, but denied the theft. 
When the time approached for undergoing the ordeal of the hot 
iron, she artfully concealed the shoes in a basket filled with cotton ; 
and making it seem as if the carrying that were her business at the 
moment, entered the assembly, and handing it to the horseman’s 
wife, asked her to take charge of it during the ordeal. She then 
said, “Tlie truth is, I did find a pair of shoes belonging to so and 
80 , and I have made them over to the owner 1 By the same token I 
now take up this red-hot spado.” She took it up unharmed, and 
was then purged of the charge. The complainant then angrily 
threw the basket on the ground, and, as Truth is sure to prevail, the 
trick of tliis artful woman was exposed. 

The Ordeal of Water, 

A stout post is fixed in deep water, the accused is then told to 
dive to the bottom, and stay by the post. One of the company 
shoots an arrow to a long distance, and another person goes and 
brings this arrow back. The post is then shaken ; if the accused be 
innocent, he will, up to that time, by holding his breatli, have been 
able to remain at the bottom, and on this signal he will come up to 
the surface. But if guilty, ho cannot any how stay so long under 
water. 

Incantatiom. 

Furthermore, several of the people of this country practise magic 
and incantations. For instance, they can roguishly transfer their 
neighbour’s curds to their own stock, as the following instance will 
show. A respectable man relates that ho was the guest of a woman 
residing in a village, and that she bad but the curds of the milk of 
one cow. However, about the time she was going to make the 
butter, she stepped over to a neighbour’s house on pretence of 
fetching fire, and there the woman of the house had a large dish of 
curds before her, which she was preparing to make into butter ; the 
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witch wrought her epeUfl, and retraced her steps, and from the 
curds of the milk of her one cow she made about ten times the 

usual quantity of butter 1 


Oiteomancy. 

The Bcienoe called SUna' is known to some of the hill-people, 
who are oaUed “ Kdnain^.” From certain indications on a fresh 
shoulder-blade, they learn what they wish to know, and it comes to 
pass accordingly. A party of hill men, driven from their homes by 
fear of their enemy, were pursuing their way. Havmg yet gone 
but a little distance, the Naming said that he saw from his Shim 
that they were hotly pursued by troops, and that there was no 
escape except by artifice. The party were ordered to empty ^ 
the leathern water-bags on the ground, and then to pass over the 
spot. It so chanced that a Miming was also among the enemy s 
forces ; he, too, consulted his Shina for inteUigence of the ‘"f ' 
It sbowed him that they had crossed over a streaim This dis- 
heartened the phrsuers, who turned back, and thus the former were 
saved. This is but a slight illustration of what this tribe can do by 

the use of the Shdna. 

Another Oushwi.-Several ropes, confusedly entangled, are thrown 
on to the ground, and their unravelment reveals secret things. 


Other Sindian Customs .—Liver-eatere-Trackers-Omithocritm. 

There are also women who feed on 
come, as wiU be shown in the history of Mirzi Muhammad Baki. 

Again, there is the science of Jogni ; this is chrefly m vogue ™th 
women. An example of it wiU be shown in the h.sfory of Ea. 

° There is a tribe entitled Eowarahyo, who go about in ^ 
beggars, professing to explain mysteries and past events and thereby 
deS Ln. They also make predictions of the future, which 


“lie Iso ^ul in the art of tracking footprint, that 

, « -a T>f .w-/ Tt is the » Ilmu-l *Aktd/ of the Arabs, and 

I The common people call it FhannS. it is me 

in great repute with the Mongols. 

‘ A&iris Agin-i^Barl, aotice, the eelobrity of the SindUa. ia tbi. art. 
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they can tell whether they belong to men or women, strangers or 
iictjuaintaiiccs, old or young ; so also they can distinguish the prints 
of liorses, camels, oxen, and buffaloes. They can pursue the 
tracks of thieves over hills and through deserts, and possibly they 
can even follow them through water. 

Again, tliere is a tribe in the Kach district, who can prognosticate 
good or evil from the call of the partridge, and tliey can likewise 
predict the good or bad fortune of travellers from the cries and calls 
of other birds and beasts. A person relates — “I was journeying wdth 
a party, one of whom said, ' I must burrj' on ; do you follow at your 
convenience, for I find, from the cry of a bird, that guests have 
arrived at my house, imd also that such and such a friend has just 
(lied ’ — and, indeed, so it j)roved.” 

Some of the man'ols of this country will be found described under 
tlieir pro])er heads; and the wonders of the hills will be mentioned 
towards the end of the narrative. 

O 0 o o o o o 

The utonj of Sasai and Pahniin. 

A Brahman named Naniya, and his wife Mundhar, people of 
consideration, who dwelt at Bhimhorawah, subject to the authority of 
Dalu Itaf, were desirous of having ,a child bom to them. After a 
wliilo tliey w’ere blessed with a daughter, the envy of the full moon. 
It was revealed to her parents that she was destined to be married 
to a Miisulman. Dreading this family disgrace, the parents, with 
wounded hearts, enclosed that unique pearl in a box — hai shell, as it 
were — and cast it into the river. The current chanced to carry it 
to the clty'of Bhainbur, wdiere there lived a w’asherman named 
Niihiya, who wiis also styled Lala; he had 500 apprentices, but not 
one cliild. ^Vhen the box came into some of the apprentices' 
possession, they took it to their master, who opened it, and this 
moon' of God’s power slione out therefrom. Ho called her Sassi,* 
wlncli signifies "moon,” and adopted her as liis own. As she grew 
up, the lancet of her love pierced tlio hearts of beauty’s flow’ei- 

' [Here is un equiTO(|ue on the word make or mdki, “ moon" and " fish."] 

* [Sans. Sa*/.] 
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cullers. Every one who saw her wished sho was his oivn and all 
people surrendered their hearts to her ; wherever she seated her- 
self men crowded round her like the cluster of th6 Pleiades mi 
hovered around her like the constellation of the Eagle. At ftat 
time the caravans of Kich and Makran arrived m those parts with a 
variety of merchandize, and the praises of this “ piece of the moon 
were conveyed to the ears of Paimun, son of the Chief of Kich. He 
lost his heart, and repaired to Bhamhur in the guise of a merchant, 
where ha saw Sassi, and was much enamoured. By good fortune 
the seeker found a place in the heart of the sought ; then m the 
hope of meeting her, he became one of her father’s apprentices and 
dressed himself as a washerman. I leave out many mcidente to 
avoid prolixity ; hut the short of it is, that Sassi returned his love 

with more than equal ardour. , . 

A goldsmith’s wife, who longed to gratify her, amorous inclina- 
tions, sought to bring about the separation of these I'lvem 
by exciting Pannun’s jealousy. The devoted Sassi came out of 
cLullied, like gold from the raging fire, and became an e^mple 
to the world. After a while these two lovers were mamed. 
Pannun’s father on learning this, desired his other sons to bring 
back the infatuated one by some moans or other. oy wen 
and had an interview with Pannun, and became his guests. A 
night-fall, without his waking, they bound him on a camel an s 
off towards their own country. Towards mormng Sassi awoke 
and found that she had been robbed of her hvmg treasure^ No 
longer mistress of herself she tore her garments m despam, and 
off alone in quest of her lost one. With the feet of affection she 

traversed the rigged hills, and after acoomplishmg a 

about forty kos, she feU exhausted from thirst, 

striking her feet on the ground in the agony of death. By the 

power God a pool full of water was produced, of which 

Lnk, and found fresh strength. Persons say that the pool rem^ 

full of water to this day, and is never dry, even though no ram 

should fall for years. It is said, that Sassi had seen toe to^s 

in a dream, on the night on wMch she was “ 

(at her marriage). The branch of henna which she tad 
lith in her Ld according to custom, and which she retamed 
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after she awoke, and which she carried with her, she now planted 
on this liill ; hy tlie power of God the brancli grew to he a tree, 
and still remains a monument of that bleeding heart. 

Not to be tedious, after being thus refreshed, Sassi hurried for- 
ward. and acco'nipii.shed six or seven kos further tlirough the same 
liills, when she was again distressed bj' tliirst. A shepherd acci- 
dentally espied her from a distance, and cast longing eyes on her, 
and ajiproaching. desired to carry her off. Tlicreupon she up- 
braided him with injustice, and requested that he would, at least, 
])rocure some refrcshnieiit for her, thirsty and tired as she then 
was. before taking her off. Tlie shepherd hastened to his flock 
to get some milk. AMiile this was going on, Sassi, who despaired 
of finding any trace of her lover, and finding herself thus fallen 
into evil, vented the anguish of her heart before the Almighty 
(who is the comforter of the helpless), and put up a petition fior 
protection against that demon of the desert. Instantly, by the 
divine power, the hill was rent asunder, and gave a place to 
that half dead and stricken lover, like a ruby lying in the matrix ; 
and. as a warning and memorial, a comer of her scarf was left 
visildc. "NMien the shepherd relumed with the milk, and saw 
tliis instance of Divine power, he repented himself, and raised a 
(omb of stones over her, according to custom. 

The tellers of love stories, which cut the heart like sharj) diamonds, 
relate that when Pannvni, all in chains, was carried before his father,, 
his restlessness began to shew itself to such a degree that his father 
was ftlamied for his life, and, there being no help for it, ho desired 
his brothers to go with him, and in any way that could be 
managed, restore his beloved to him. As they were travelling 
back, Pannun arrived at the place where Sassi was entombed, 
and seeing the fresh traces, stood amazed. The mutual attraction 
of hearts revealed this to him. For outward evidence he set about 
inquiring into the circumstances. The shepherd before spoken of 
happened to arrive just then, and related everything as it had 
occurred. Pannun instantly dismoimted from his camel, and begged 
his brothers to w’ait one moment, as he wished to pay a pilgrim’s 
visit to this tomb. Then, liaving thrown himself upon it, he cried 
aloud to the Almighty, beseeching that he might be joined to his 
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love. As no petitioner before God is ever left without hope, so by 
His power the hill at once opened and admitted Panniin. He and his 
mistress were thus encased, as it were, like twin almonds in one sheU. 
The loves of these two, both lovers and both beloved, are still 
chanted in verses by the Sindians, at a place caUed Husaini, and 
people thus seek and find a mode by which they may soar from 
wordly affection to spiritual love.' In truth, this narrative has a 
wonderful effect on the hearers and narrators, and Mir M’asum, 
of Bhakkar, has wrought it into a poem, entitled “ Husn o Naz ” 
(or beauty and blandishment) ; and Kazi Murtaza Sorthi, a resi- 
dent of the vUlage of Katiana, composed a poem, of a peculjar 
rhythm, on it in the reign of Muhammad Shah Badshah. He re- 
lates this story : — A Darwesh named Ism’ail, an inhabitant of 
Multan, came on a pUgrimage to see these two wonderful persons 
of the world of love and affection, and having left his camel at 
a distance, sat down and fasted three days, in the hope of seeing 
the two lovers. At the end of that time an old woman appeared to 
him, bringing some bread and water, but he flatly refused to eat 
or drink tiU he had seen Sassi and Pannun. She replied that 
she was Sassi, and desired him not to expect to see Pannun, for 
there was no dependance to bo placed on things of this world, 
and that she was harassed by her kindred, who had reduced her 
to that condition. The Darwesh said—" How can I believe this, 
for Sassi was young and beautiful, and thou art an old crone.” 
On these words, she was transfigured to her pristine beauty and 
youth, and she bade ■ him eat something. The Darwesh said, ” I 
will rather die of hunger than eat before I have seen both of you : 
thus have I vowed.” After repeated adjurations, Sassi descended 
into the grave, and showed Pannun as far as his waist, but she 
herself encircled him all the while with both arms, for fear some 
one should carry^ him off. In short, many elders of pure heart 
have thus seen them. That road as not passable for any one riding 
a camel ; but whosoever keeps awake by night at the tomb, is 

. -TK* fts well as many others connected with the legendary lore of Sin.^ is 

This Bto^ Burton. calls the hero and heroine Panhu and Sassui.- 

sX r^M,. 81-881 and pp. 67,92-106. Mrs. Poataaa 

also gives it as a legend of Kach h. 
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feasted by an unseen hand, notwithstanding that the place is an 
utter desert. 

0 o o o o o 0 

Thv Genealogy of the Jata and Buluchis. 

Muhammad, son of Hiirun Makrani, who will be noticed in the 
series of governors of Makran, and who, at the time of the conquest 
of Sind, accompanied Muhammad Kasim as far as Amianbela, where 
ho died and was buried, was, as appears from the genealogical 
tal)le of the family, a grandson of Muliarnmad, son of Ab^, son 
of ’Abdu-r Kaldm, son of Hamza, son of ’Abdu-1 Matlab. Once 
4 )n a time, the pursuit of some beast of the chase, carried the Amir 
Hamza (may the favour of God restore him !) a long distance into 
a desert, where ho foimd himself in solitude. As the Almighty 
watches with a special prondcnce over his chosen ones, a fairy 
appeared in that desert for Hamza’s company, and by the divine 
permission, he consorted with her, and this dissipated his sense 
of loneliness and dreariness. The fairy afterwards, by the divine 
power, becamo iiivisiblo, and the Amir reached his own country. 
Tlie fairy bore a .son by him, viz., ’Abdu-r Rahim. To be brief, 
Muliammad, son of Harun, had fifty sons bom to him from seven 
women, as follows:—!. The first wife, Hamiri, bore — 1. Fs^; 2. 
Mihraii ; 3. Hajjaz ; 4. Sahtak ; 5. Bahram ; 6. Rustam ; 7. Jalal. 

11. His second wife bore — 1. Mazid ; 2. Jamal; 3. Rada; 4. 
Buhlul : o. Shahab; G. Nizam; 7. Jalal; 8. Murid. III. Miriam 
bore — 1. Rodin; 2. Musa; 3. Noti ; 4, Nuh; 6. Mandah; 6. 
Roziu-d din. IV. 'Aisha bore JalH. V. Muddi bore — 1. Adam; 2. 
Kam:U ; 3. Ahmad ; 4. Hiunad ; 5. Hamid ; 6. Sa’id ; 7. Mas’ud. 
VI. Fatima bore — 1. Sher; 2. Koh; 3. Buland; 4. Gurg; 5. Nuru-d 
din ; 6. Hasan ; 7. Husain ; 8. Sulaiman ; 9. Ibrahim. VH. Eve 
bore— 1. 'Alum; 2. 'Ali; 3. Sarkash; 4. Bahadur; 5. Teghzan; 6, 
Mubarak ; 7. Turk ; 8. Zalha ; 9. ’Arabi ; 10. Shiraz ; 11. Taju-d din ; 

12. Gulishin-Barg. 

After Ilajjaj liad subdued all opposition in Makran, as is recorded, 
ho died, and tliat principality was divided between the children of 
Jaldl, who took ono-half, and the other half was shared by all 
his brothers. After a short time contentions sprang up among, 
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the brothers; the greater part of theii* descendants mixed with 
the people of the country and dwelt there, but the descendants 
of Jalalu-d di'n, having been worsted, repaired to Sind and Kacli, 
and their descendants are spread in numberless divisions throughout 
that country. 

The Tribe of Lodh^ aho called Loli. 

Their origin is this, that king Sulaiman (the prophet, peace be 
to him !) sent a party of Genii to Rum to pui'chaso female slaves. 
On their return back, one of the Genii formed a connection with a 
girl named Lolia, who became pregnant by him. On king Sulai- 
man hearing of this, he gave him the girl. The child was named 
Lodh, and his descendants, generation after generation, inter- 
mingled with the Arabs; and at the time of the conquest of 
Sind, came to dwell there,— or perhaps they may have come there 
before that period. 

Genealogy of the Samma Tribe. 

Sam, as some affirm, was the son of 'Umar, son of Hasham, sou 
of Abi Lahib ; and according to others, he was the son of ’Umar, 
son of ’Akarma, son of Abi Jahl. The title of Jam renders it 
probable that he was descended from Jamshid. He is commonly 
considered to be the son of Nuh. Jum, the son of Nub (peace 
be to him!), had four sons:— 1. Budha, who had sixteen sons, 
among whom were Budh, Siira, Sahta, Akhil, Autar, Amra, Handii, 
and others, they were styled Rathor ; 2. Sanka ; 3. Hamhai , 
4. Bhagirat, who had one son named Dera, whose son was Aji'par, 
whoso son was Dasrat. 

Dasrat had three wives, viz., — Kasila, Kailiya, and Siniiya ; by the 
first of these he had two sons, Ram and Lakhman ; the second bore 
Barat, and Siraia had Chatargun. Sanka, son of Sam, also left 
descendants; and Hamhar, son of Sam, had a son named Todar, 
and Barat, son of Dasrat, had four sous, named Panhar, Junsupii, 
Kuricha, and Nahiya. Chatargun, son of Dasrat, also had a sou 
named Chairi. Lakhman, son of Dasrat, left no posterity. Ram, 
son of Dasrat, left a son named Tawakas ; he had a son named Atat, 
whoso son was named Tattat ; ho had a son named Nai'kant,— liis 
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son was Kan, and the city of Kan was so called from him ; and the 
son of Kan was styled Sainbut Raja, who had four sons— 1. Sam ; 

2. B^irkarara, also called SliiU ; 3. Hanrat. iJso called Dakan ; 4. 

Mada. 

Slim, the son of Sambut Rajii. bad a son namad Jiidam. Jddam 
had four sons 1. Haihat, wliose son was Smd Sanima ; 2. Gajpat, 
whose sou was Clmt;hda; 3. Bhupat, from whom the tribe of 
Bliatti's sprung; 4. C’liur.i Sanima. His son was Rai Daiyach, 
who hccamc chief of Gimi'd, a fort in the district of Sorath. and 
famous for the pomp of Ids retinue. He sacrificed his head as a 
religious offering. His w'ife Sorath was devotedly attached to him. 
The strong affection of this couple, together with the story of the 
sacrifice, is the subject of a most affecting tale, still sung at Sorath. 
Haihat, sou of Jadain, son of Sam, son of Sambut, had a son named 
Ridari,. whose son was Nit, who had a son Nutiar, whose son was 
Audhiir, whose' son was Audh, whose son was Lakhiya, whose son 
was Liikha. 

Lakha finiudcd a kingdom, and having allied himself in marriage 
to Pothi Chiidu, she brought him four sons. Of these one was Audh, 
wlio died without issue, and whose place of residence was called 
Audh ; another was Mahir, he had four sous, viz., — 1. Satya ; 
2. Ditar Patiu'iri; 3. Darha, who had no children; 4. Sand, he 
also had no issue, Lakha took to himself another wife in his old 
age, by whom he had also four sons, viz., — 1. Unar; 2. Chhatta, 
who liad three sons, Babra, Dankara, and Kalla ; 3. Fahal, the 
father of the celebrated Lakha Faslani ; 4. Manahia. Unar, son of 
Lakha, had a son also called Lakha, whose son was called Samma. 
This Samma had two sons,—!. Kaka ; 2. Jhakra. The former be- 
came a ruler, and the district of Kaka takes its name from him. 
He had two sons— 1. PalR ; 2. Raidan. Masrak Samma one of Palli’s 
sons, became a chief. 

Raidan had nine sons — 1. Samma, from whom all the Samejas 
descend; 2. Nutiar, from whom sprang all the Nuts; 3. Ldkha, 
father of Lanjar ; 4. Abra, who had a son called Dahir; 5 . N4- 
hiya ; 6. Chanesar, who was a noted man of his time ; 7. Manihia ; 8. 
Koria — the descendants of these three form the tribe of Mindra; 
9. Falli, who became a chief. Pallf had two sons — 1. Andh, whose 
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sous ‘were Bahria and Adeja, who was called Gudaria Putin (or 
the son of a shepherd) ; 2. Sand, who became the head of a tribe 
of that name. Sand had seven sons — 1. Kaka, w’hoso descendants 
are called Kakeja Putra; 2. Jara; 3. Dera; 4. Janeja; 5. Han- 
kura, who had sons, Audheja, Jakia, Durha, and Hankujii ; 6. Deia, 
whose descendants are the Dera Samma, of Kach; 7. Jam Ilothi. 
who had five sons : — 1. Hala, whose descendants are well known ; 

2. Hankura, whose descendants are bumiyas of Dhuri, Hankura, 
Char Hankura, and Ram Deh, which places were founded by them ; 

3. Sahir, whose descendants founded Sahir Samma, and live there : 

4. ChQaria, whose descendants are the tribe of Nahria; 5. Jam 
Hapar, who had two sons, viz., Rahuja and Jam Juna; the latter 
had a son named Kar Rahu, who had three sons — 1. Sand, whose 
sons Ruhuma, Lakhaita, and Jhakm ; 2. Sumra, who left no issue : 3. 
Laklia Jam, who had a son called Kaha, whose son was called 
Lakha. Kalia had also a posthumous son, wlio w'as also called 
Kaha, after bis father. 

Lakha, son of Kaha, brother of Kaha before mentioned (sic) had 
twelve sons — 1. Jam Juna, whose descendants are the Samma kings 
of Sind, who dwelt at Samui, and who will be mentioned in their 
proper places ; 2. TJnai*, who ruled in Bahria, and died without issue ; 
3. Palli, from whom the PalH Sammas descend ; 4. Kaha, from him 
are the Sudiari Sammas : 5. Auth, — the Auth Sammas, Sahil Sammas. 
and Si'khawat Sammas, spring from him ; 6. Jaisur, whose son was 
Bahia Piria ; 7. Mankar, who had no son ; 8. Abra, the tribe of 
Abreja, are his descendants; 9. Hankura Kunwar; 10. Sultan Aut; 
11. Raidan; 12. Lakha, Hankura Kunwar had three sons— 1. 
Di'sar; 2. Manahia; 3. Murddia. Disar had five sons— 1. Kaha: 
2. Mala ; 3. Rakan ; 4. Hankura ; 5. Juna, who had also five sons— 
1. Khoria; 2. Tajiu; 3. Abra; 4. Buluch; 5. Pambiya.' Such of 
the descendants of the latter as rested in Sind, will be mentioned 

in the history of the Samma kings. 

Be it observed, that the Sammas are the owners of the land through- 
out Sind, as far as Guzerat, including also the greater part of Rajpu- 
tana, and they form the majority of the population of Sind. The 
tribes of Buluch and Jat, and some others already spoken of, arc also 

[Or “■Pktnbaniya.”] 
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the ancie»t inlmbiUmts of the land. Other tribes might be men- 
tioned who svicceet^ded, or even preceded those, but for the sake^ of 
brevity, the writer of this book contents himself with specifying 
only what is actually necessary. Should any one desire a more 
minute narrative, let him pursue the investigation himself. 

The Governors of Sind under the Ghazniiides and their Successors. 

The officers of Sultan Mas’ud possessed themselves of the country 
of Sind, in succession to those of Mahmud. Then followed the 
officers of Maudud. then the officers of Majdud ; next the offirers ol 
Sulffin Kutbu-d Di'u, and lastly, the officers of Xram Shah, who are 
all severally described in the first and second volumes. During the 
reign of the latter king, his dominions were parcelled into four 
divisions i one of which comprising Multan, the whole of Sind, and 
Uch, liecame subject to Ndsiru-d din Kabacha. At that time the 
following seven RanM in Sind were tributary to Multan 1. Rina 
Buhnar Sa’ta Rithor, of Dabra, in the district of Durbela ; 2. Kind 
Sanir, son of Dhamaj, of the tribe of Kureja Samma, residing in 
Tung, lying within the district of Rupah; 3. Jaisar, son of Jajji 
Machlu Solanki, of Maniktara 4. Waki'a. son of Pannun Channun, 
who was established in the valley of Si'wi; 6. Channun, son of 
Dita, of the tribe of Channa, resident of Bhag-nai ; 6. Jiya, son of 
Wariah, of Jham, or Hemakot ; 7. Jasodhan Akra, of Min-nagar 

district of BjimbarwS, 

Further, when Lahore was taken by the officers of Tiiju-d d(n 
Yalduz, Malik Nisiru-d din Kabacha took refuge in the city of 
Multan; and towards the end of the year G26 H. (1229 a.d.) Malik 
Khan Khilji and his people, became masters of the country of 
Siwistan. Sultan Sharasu-d din Htamsh, having deputed his minister 
Nizamu-l Mulk Muhammad, son of Asa’d, to besiege l/ch, set out 
for Dohli. l/ch surrendered cpiietly to Nizarau-1 Mulk in a.h. 626 
(1228 A.n.), and he then hastened to Bhakkar. Nasiru-d din fled, 
and the vessel of his life was swallowed in up the whirlpool of 
death. Sult^ Shamsu-d di'n became lord of Sind. Nuni-d din 
Muhammad succeeded to the government in a.h. 630 (1233 a.d.) 
The Sult&n ntamah died in a.h. 633 (1236 a.d.), and was succeeded 

^ There is a T&n or TaIT^^, nu old site ten tDiles south-west from Tbatta« 
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by Suit in Mas’uil Shab. During the disturbed state of the country 
in his reign the army of the Moghals passed the Indus, and laid 
siege to l/ch, but owing to the ^^gilance of Sultan Mas’ud they 
were repulsed and retired on Khuriisan. Sultin Mas ud left Malik 
Jalalu-d din Muhammad as governor of Sind, in the room of Nhni-d 
din Muhammad. During his government, Nasiru-d din Mahmud, 
uncle of Sult^ Mas’ud, inherited the tlirone and crown. 

In A.u. 662 (1264 a.d.), Sult^ Ghiasu-d din ascended the throne 
of Dehli, and gave over the provinces of Lahore, Multan and Sind 
to his son, Sultan Muhammad, who used to go every third year to 
pay his respects to his father, and stay one year. In a.h. 6S2 
(1283 a.d), Sultdn Muhammad was slain in battle against the army 
of Changi'z Khan, and hie son Kai Khusni was confirmed as suc- 
cessor to his father. Sultan Jalalu-d din Khilji on his arrival at 
Lahore in a.h. 692 (1293 a.d.), assigned the government of MuIUn 
aud ITch to his son Arkalf Khan, and he appointed Nasrat Khan to 
the government of Sind. In a.h. 695 (1296 a.d.), Sultan ’Alau-d 
din, despatched his brother Ulugh Khdn to expel Arkali Khan from 
his government, but, as usual, Nasrat Khan with 10,000 men re- 
tained possession of Multan, Uch, Bbakkar, Siwistan, and Thatta. 
In the beginning of 697 a.d. (1297 a.h.), the Saldai Moghals from 
Sistan, arrived and possessed themselves of Siwistan, but Nasrat 
Khan vigorously attacked them and freed it. Towards the close of 
his reign, Sultan ’Alau-d din despatched Ghazi Malik at the head 
of 10,000 horse to expel Changi'z Khan’s Moghals from Dehalpur 

and gave him Multan, IToh, and Sind in jagi'r. 

Khusru Khan, having watched his opportunity, deposed ’Alad-d 
din, and became master of the throue.‘ Ghazi Malik, marching up 
at the head of the Sind and Multan forces, expeUed Khusru Kban 
and seated himself in his place under the style and title of Sultan 
Ghi4BU-d din. At this interval, a number of the tnbe of Sumra 
rose and possessed themselves of Thatta. Sultan Gb.asu-d d.n 
deputed Malik Taju-d din to Multan, and Khwaja Khatir to Bhak- 
kar and Malik ’Ali Sher to Siwstan. Sometime after, when 
Kashku Khan revolted in Multan, Sultan M-ohammad Shah, son of 


. I do not attempt to correct the erro« in the Dehli hiatorj-. n. pven here. They 
do not occur in Mlf M'asdm’e history, from which this chapter is abndg . 
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Sultan Ghiasu-d dfn, arrived at Multan in A.H. 728 (,1328 a.d.) and 
put him down. Then having deputed trusty persons to Bhakkar 
and Siwistan, ho returned. In a.h. 751 (1350 a.d.), while in pur- 
suit of the slave Taghi,' having traversed Guzer^t and Kach, he 
arrived in the district of Thatta, and encamped at the village of 
Tliari on the banks of a river. From thence he removed in conse- 
quence of an attack of fever, to Gandal,* where he got well. He 
then returned and encamped about four kos from Thatta, where he 
had a relapse of fever and died. 

Sultan Fi'roz Shah succeeded him. Taghi, who was at Thatta, on 
learning this, hastened to give battle at the head of the tribes of 
Sumra, Jarejn, and Samma, but was defeated. Tlie Sultan quitted 
the environs of Thatta on the first day of the month of Safar of the 
above year, and ordered a fort to be built on the river Sinkra j and 
Amir Nasr was loft there %vitb 1000 horse. He founded a city 
called Nasrpur, and Malik Bahram was made ruler of it, and the 
surrounding districts. Bahrimpur was named after him. Malik 
All 3her, and Malik Taj Kafiiri were left in Siwistdn, and the 
Sultan went to Bhakkar. He appointed Malik Ruknu-d din his 
vicegerent, and Malik ’Abdu-1 Aziz as minister of finance, and 
garrisoned the fort with a body of chosen troops. He conferred 
the title of Ikhlas Khan on Malik Ruknu-d din, and entrusted 
him with the affairs of all Sind. He then went to Dehli. In a.h. 
772 (1370 A.D.), after the conquest of Nagarkot he proceeded to 
Thatta, whose chief, Jam Khairu-d din retired to a fort upon the 
water, and there collected troops. Scarcity of provisions, and 
superabtmdance of mosquitos, forced the Sultan to return to Thatta. 
Jam Khairu-d din submitted, came in, and paid his respects. The 
Sultan carried him towards Dehli with all the other Zamindars, and 
when near Sihwdn, upon learning that the Jam intended to flee, he 
had liiin [lut in chains. Sometime after this, he invested Jam Juna, 
son of K)inirii-(1 din with a khiVat, and appointed him to his father's 
post. 

In A.H. 790 (1388 a.d.), Firoz Shah died, and was succeeded on 
the tlirone of Dehli by Sultan Tughlik Shah. Then followed Sultdn 

‘ p' Rebel.-] 

’ This place is about thirty miles from Gim&r or Janagarb. 
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Abu Bakr, Sultan Muhammad Sh^i, Sultan Sikandar Shall, and then 
Sultan Nusiru-d din, who sent Sarang Khan to take possession of 

Debalpur, Multan, and Sind.’ r • > 

In A.H. 800 (1397 a.d.), Mirza Pir Muhammad, grandson of Amu- 

Timur, crossed the river (Indus) and laid siege to the fort of I/cli. 

Malik ’Ah, who was there on behalf of Sarang "1 

check for a month, and Sarang Khan despatched Malik laju-d 
din to his aid with 4000 men. Mirza Pir Muhammad then raised 
the siege, marched from Uch, and defeated him. He then com- 
menced the siege of Multan. After a siege of six months, Sarang 
Khan yielded and suirendeied Multan. About this time. a.h. 801 
(1398 A.n.), Timur himself arrived at Multan. From this time 
dates the downfall and cessation of the authority of the Sultans ot 
Dehli over the governors of Sind, who raised the standard of inde- 

peiidcnce, as will be now related. 

The Tribe of Suinra. 

A portion of this tribe had got possession of parts of Sind before 

,1. ,L « iw ». 

may he reckoned at 550 years. Historians-observing their firs 
appearance after the Al-i Tamim, who were the last governor on the 
'TartTf the -Ahhasides-Alate the rule of the tribe from that time^ 
Wn, as we have related, the administration of the 
Sind was held by the officers of the Gliazni vide and Ghori king^ 
this tribe enjoyed full and undivided power. Tliey sprang fro 
tie Irlbs of Sdmra, as has been mentioned before, who arrived in 

Sind in the fourth century of the Hijra. 

It is said tliat Chhota Amrani, brother of Dalu Itai Am , 

,0 much grieved at his brother’s injiisto 

Arab, of SImra *1““' ^ “lit l^li Bli s.braittA to lio 

Sind, of whom more hereafter. AUas , ^ ^ 

Saiyid and gave him his ^ u^t’alwi is their 

in Sind, and left descendants, and the town 

"t!flh«er„riat.BeMia-,*hhnstto..— 

Uir 
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In short, as we have before said, in a.h. 720 (1320 a.d.) GhazI 
Malik march on Dehli, with an army coUected from Multan and 
Sind, and overthrew Khuarii Khan. Then, ascending the throne, he 
assumed the style and title of Ghiasu-d din Tughlik Shah, and 
devoted himself to the government of his new dominions. 

Tho Sdmras then collected a force from the neighbourhood of 
Thari, and placed a man named Sumra on the throne. He settled 
tho frontier of his country, and married the daughter of a zamindar 
named Sad, who had set up a claim to independence. To him was 
bom a son named Bhungar, who on his death succeeded him in the 
government After him, his son Duda brought the country as fer 
as Nasrpur into his possession. Duda died, leaving a son of tender 
age, named Siughar, so Tari, daughter of Duda, took the govern- 
ment into her hands, but made it over to her brother when he 
arrived at years of discretion. Singh4r pushed his way in the 
direction of Kach, and subjected the country as far as Bang-nai. 
lie left no son, so his wife Ilerau appointed her brothers to the 
government of tho cities of Tur and Thari. After a brief interval, 
a Sumra named Duda, who was ruling in tho fort of Dhak, as- 
sembled his brotliren from all sides, and extirpated the brethren of 
Hemu. At this juncture Dadu Phatu, a descendant of Duda, re- 
belled, and collecting a foreign force, he for some time carried 
on the government. After him, Khaird became ruler. Then 
ArmQ became the master of the state. So the Samraas rebelled 
and slew him. Tins happened in the year 752 Hijra (1361 
A.D.). The history of this family, from its rise to iU fall, the 
number of its princes, and the causes of its decline, are very discor- 
dantly narrated. Tl^us the Muntakhabu-t Tawdrikh says that when 
the sovereignty was inherited by ’Abdu-r Bashid, son of Mahmud, 
of Ghazni, it was soon perceived that he was lethargic and weak- 
minded. The men of Sind were therefore refractor)' and rebellious, 
and in the year 445 Hijra (1063 a.d.), the men of Sumra collected 
in the vicinity of Thari, and raised a man ivimed Sumra to the se^ of 
government. This man reigned independently for a long period, 
and, mnrr)'iDg the daughter of a zammddr named Sad, he died 
leaving a son named Bhungar as his successor- Bhungar, son of 
Sumra, reigned fireen years, and died in the year 461 Hijra (1069 
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* D ) His son DMa succeeded, and reigned twenty-four years, dying 
in 485 Hijra (1092 a.d). After him Singhai- reigned fifteen years 
Khafif, thirty.six years; ’Hmar, forty years; Duda, the second, 
fourteen years ; Phatu, thirty-three years ; Genhra, sixteen yeara . 
Muhammad Tur, fifteen years ; Genhra.* several yi^ra ; Duda, 
fourteen years ; TS!,> twenty-four years ; Chanesar eighteen years^ 
Bhungar, fifteen years ; Khafif, eighteen years ; Dfida, twen^-five 
yeararumar Sumra. thirty-five years ; Bhungar, ten y^s. Ham.r 
Ln succeeded, but he was a tyrant, and the Samma tnbe ovcrtlirew 
him. The rise of this family is related in various ways, and severa 
rulers me mentioned beside those above enumerated ; their fall, also, i 
described in many incongruous ways. 'Umar Siimra gave his name 

to the fort of ’ITmarkot. 

The Story of Mutual and Mendra. 

One of the most remarkable events of his (Hamir Sumra’s) tiiM 
is I story of Mumal and Mendra, which is told thus :-A w„m» 
named Mtoal, of the family of the Giijar chiefs, on the death 
her father ruled over hie lands, and built a lofty palace on 
outskirts of the city, outside which she, by magic art, “ 

Te canal like a Lr across the entrance of the pato ; and h 
ulanted two life-like lions of terrible aspect, cut in stone, 
Joorway, and within the ordinary sitting-room seven sofas wera 
p3 »vered with stuff of one design, six of which ^venn^ 
I'rU of unspun thr.d, and underneath each so^a eep -n 

a., .ijau av 

stepped into the well of annihilation. 

rday Hjmir ^ ^ ^ 

suite, one of whom was oxtoUed the beanty 

He happened to meet » 

of Mumal, that Hfimir Sfimia felt gr^ _ 

his attendants with him, they turned their heads to tn 

I f« Ghenre” in one MS.] ^ ^ ^ 

1 [Thw three n«na «« m the best oi ine 
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tion indicated, and on reaching its vicinity put up within view 
of the palace. Mumal. on learning of their arrival, despatched a 
sharp slave girl to ascertain their quaUty, and bring the most 
important person of the party to be hospitably entertamed. 

First Hamir went with the girl, but she outstripped Mm; and 
he. on beholding that deep imaginary river, returned without at- 
taining his object, and for very shame said nothing. The next mght 
tt.e girl came again, and bade one of the other strangers awompany 
her, but he also returned as Hamir had done. On the tMrd night, 
the same thing happened to the third man. On the fourth night, 
Rani Mendra set out with the girl, and when she wished to precede 
him, according to her custom, he seized the skirt of her garment, 
and put her behind, saying that it was not proper for slave girls 
to precede their masters. \Vhen be reached the visionary river he 
was puzzled for a moment. On sounding the depth of the water 
with the lance which he had in his hand, he found it had no real 
-xistence. He at once passed over, and saw the lions at the gate, 
Imt throwing his spear at them, he found they were not really 

alive. 

He then pursued his object, entered the palace, and went into the 
sofa room ; there ho saw seven sofas or thrones, all of the same 
kind, and thought to Mmself that one of them must be especially 
intended to sit on, and that perhaps there was some deception about 
them. Ho then probed each with Ms spear, foimd out the sub- 
stantial one, and sat down cross-legged upon it. The girl informed 
Mumal of the circumstances, and of Ms sagacity. She instantly 
came out, they were mutually pleased with each other, and the 
marriage knot was firmly tied. Mendra passed the night in rap- 
turous enjoyment, and repaired early in the morning to the presence 
of Hamir and his friends, to whom he related Ms adventures, 
Hamir said, “ As the woman has now become your own, you must 
be pleased to let me see her once.” Accordingly, at night. 
Jilendra took Hamir with him, dressed as a shepherd. Hamir 
bore the RAnd some ill-will for having set aside the respect due 
to him ; he therefore carried Mm off to Ms own city, and placed 
him under arrest. As Mendra had given his heart to Mumal, he, 
with the privity of his guards, every night secretly mounted a 
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very Bwift Bhe-dromedery, who could perform five 

ioley and hack again in a single night, and havmg seen Ins 

heloved, and enjoyed the charms of her company, returned 
'“it^ZLd that one night Mumal had gone to see her sister. 

Mendra returned, and suspecUng someihing wrong b-ame 

pleased, and gave up going any more. The 

Latly distressed at Mendra’s displeasure, and qmtted her o^ 
LdeL and country. Having arrived at the c.ty where Mendm 

lit, she hunt a lace adjoining his, and had — 
opposite to his windows that she might sometrmes ace J 

shroided in displeasure, closed his windows on that side, and Murn 
then hunt a palace opposite another face of Mendra s, and so on 
opposite to each of its four faces, but did not sucked ” aeemg ^ 
hived. At last, when Mumal saw that Mendra had ent.rely 

averted the face of regard from her, she breathed a sig o “*^'a *’ 

was conveyed to Mendra, and since a lover powerfuUy affects th 

heart of the beloved, and as the attraction of 

tends to one and the -- object he ® 

these lamentable tidings, sighed and expire . j-votees are 

Sindi verse at certain established places, and reUgiou^ev ^^ 

t^a^orted U, raptures and heavenly visions of Di^ bv^ on 
U • A ffirtain Mulla MuMm has wntten this story 

S:erseirclerit..TarannumdTshk,-.orthesongof 

love.* . r 

Story of Chanesar and Laila. 

A girl named Kaunru, daughter of the powerfiil “d 
Eanii Khangar was betrothed to her cousin. emg 
beautiful, are young lady gave herself great 

dates. At that time no one could be compared to Ctonesar o 
Dewal, for beauty of person, store of weal*, ° eamesUy 

„ - ~ a” . 

desired by many beauties. One day a 

. tAlP in a more attractive form, in bU Sindh, 

I Lt« Burton has given this talc m 

pp< 114-123* 
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Kminru’s oompanions, sai<l to her, tauntingly. “Perhaps you en- 
tertain tlioughts of being married to Chanesar, since you practice 
so many fine airs, and are so affected.” Tliis taunt pierced 
KaunnVs lieart. and without even ha\-ing seen Clianesar s face, she 
became desperately in love uuth him, and almost beside herself. 
Wiien Marghin, lier mother, found this out, she apprised Pana 
Khangar of it. As a matrimonial alliance with Chanesar was the 
greatest honour of the day, and there seemed no way of accom- 
plishing that except by stratagem, the Raiia advised Marghin to 
take their daughter in the garb of a merchant to Clianesar’s town, 
without letting any one know of her so doing, and before Kaunru 
should become the victim of despair, and thus perhaps Chanesar 


himself might become ensnared in the net of good contrivance. 
Agreeably to this recommendation, Marghin set out with her 
daughter and some merchandize, crossed the river Parpat, and 
leaving her own country of Dhat, soon entered the Dewal territory, 


and arrived at the city where Chanesar lived. She sent a message 
through a gardener's wife, to Jhakra, Chanesar a Wazir, intimating 
her desire for a union. Chanesar — devoted to Laila, whose beauty 
and charms might excite the jealousy of the celehmted Laila— re- 
turned for answer that he -wished for none hut Laila, hade the 
gardener’s wife beware of bringing more such messages to liim, 
and directed the new comers to be sent away, lest Laila should hear 
nf them, and be annoyed. On being informed of this, Marghin sold 
her merchandise, and went one day into the presence of Laila, in 
the garb of a poor stranger beggar woman, saying “ Adverse cir- 
cumstances have driven me and my daughter far from our own 


country ; in spinning thread we have no equals, if you will kindly 
take us as your slaves, we will so serve you as to merit general 
approval.” Laila took them both, and was pleased with ^eir 
work. After some time, the arrangements of Chanesar’s bed- 
chamber became Kaimru’s special charge. Kaunni one night 
thought of her owm country', and of her sjilendid position there, 
and her eyes filled with tears. Clianesar, seeing this, asked her 
what was the matter. She answered that .she had raised the wick 
of the l.amp. and then scratched her eye with the band with which 
she did it. which brought the tears into her eye. On hearing this, 
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Laila was very pressing to learn the truth, and Kaunni, after much 
pressing, said, “The truth is, I am the daughter of a sovereign, 
of such wealth, that the lustre of his jewels serves him for night- 
Ughts ; hence the smoke of the lamp confused my hrain, and the 
recollection of past days entered my head, and I wept tlmt they 
were no more.” Laila asked her for proof of the truth of this pre- 
tension ; she instantly produced a most delicate dress, such as La 
had never seen, with a necklace worth nine lakhs of rupees. Laila 
was charmed with such precious rareties, and desired to have 
them. Kaunru andMarghin said, “ We will give them on condition 
that you give us Chanesar for one night.” As most women me 
wanting in understanding, she agreed to the terms, and one night, 
when Chanesar was dnmk, she made him over to Kaunru. Chane- 
sar passed the entire night in unconsciousness, and when he awoke 
in the moniing, was astonished at finding who it was he had in his 
bosom. Kaunru’s mother was all night on the alert as to wha 
should happen. Finding in the morning that her daughter s ohjec 
was not accomplished, she began muttering from behind the cu^m, 
how strange it is that LaUi should seU such a husband as Chane- 
sar for a mere necklace ! and that he should be ignorant of this ; it 
is not fitting that a man should again consort wiUi ^ 
Chanesar hearing this, looked lovingly on Kaunru ; she tMd him 
the whole particulars of her story from beginning to end. He then 
said Since the case is thus, be of good heart, for I am no more 

Laild’s, and I wiU love you with my whole heart. ’ 

On Lafld hearing of what had taken place, aU her stratagems 

were futUe, her constant union was changed to utter 

After the lapse of a long time, she returned to her 

and passed her time in solitude. Before this affair, a girl from th 

family of Lada had been betrothed to the 1 

what had happened to Laila her relations would not give g 
to him. As he was bent on the match, he tried many dewce to 

bring about the marriage, but aU m vain. 

that if he could by any means contrive to bring ne 

she would pledge herself his desired marriage should take place. 

Orrleiving this message, Jhakra, with much ado, persuaded 

Chanesar to accompany him to Laila s vui«b 
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tlress. and putting on the garb of a woman who bears the message 
of assignation, veiled her face, and entered the presence of Cbanesar, 
when she spoke reproachfully of the relation in which he stood to 
Laila. During the conversation, she played off some coquettish 
aii^, and captivated Cbanesar without his knowing who she was. 
As all Ghanesar’s abandonment of Laila, and unkindness too, arose 
from jealousy, and he was in reality as much attached to her as ever, 
on the remembrance of the joys of the time of his imion with her 
he became beside himself, and said, “0 sweet-tongued girl! thou 
thyself art the rarest of beauties! How long wilt thou talk of 
Laila ? Speak to mo of thyself, for my heart yeanis to thee 1” She 
replied; “How can the heart love one faithless as thou?” On 
liearing her speech, Chanesar wished to tear her veil off; but Laila, 
who was herself her own messenger, at the very height of his ardour, 
unveiled herself with her own hand. ^Vhen CTianesar saw that she 
was indeed Laila, ho suddenly drew a cold sigh from his sorrowful 
heart and expired. On seeing this, Laila, too, uttered one groan and 
fell down lifeless. Tlie pair were burned according to custom, and 
their strange story is well remembered by the people, and is the 
theme of a j)opular and moving song in the Sindi tongue. Idra’ki 
Beg-Lar composed a Persian poem on this storj' ; the present writer, 
for fear of prolixity, has satisfled himself with relating thus much 
of it. 

o O O o O O 0 

Naicicub Murid Khan. 

He was by birth the son of a Raja, and newly converted to the 
Muhammadan faith. In the year 1099 h. (1688 a.d.) corresponding 
with the 31st of the reign, be w'as appointed to the government of 
Thatta. It is said, that several thousand Rajputs accompanied him. 
When lie arrived at the ferry, bo learnt that it was necessary to 
pass through the butcher’s shambles where cows were slaughtered, 
before be could reach the citadel. So he despatched a message to 
Kdzi Muhaiumad Husain, the Kazl of the city, saying that he had 
with him a large body of Hindu Rajputs, and requesting him to 
remove the shops of the cow -slaying butchers from the passage of the 
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bazar, lest they should give offence to his followers, and some dis- 
turbance should arise. As the institutions of the king, the defender 
of the law, were not tolerant of the threats and menaces of such 
persons, the most worshipful Kazi. that very night, directed the 
butchers to double the number of their usual stalls, and place them 
on both sides of the roads. TOen the governor heard of this, seeing 
it would be useless to act in opposition to His Majesty, the defender 
of the faith, he was compelled to pass according to the fashion ob- 
sen-ed by his predecessors. Ho remained two years in 'Diatta, during 
which his army gave much trouble to the Musulmans. Upon a 
representation made by the chief residents, a royal order was 
received directing him to abandon his ridiculous crotchets and 
consider himself removed from the government of Musulm^s. 
men he was dismissed, he remained for some time at the fort 
of Tughlikdbad, better known as Kalankot, as he found the air 
suited to the complaint under which ho was suffering, of weakness 
of sight. The king, out of regard to him, did not oppose t is 
arrangement, out when his successor arrived at Thatta, he was 
summoned to the court. Some of the present defences and build- 
ings of the fort of Tughlikabad are of his construction. 
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NOTE (A).— GEOGRAPHICAL. 


[Sir H. Elliot in hia introductory remarks on A1 Biruni’s 
geographical chapter, observed that before the time of that writer 
“ the whole of Upper India was a perfect terra incognita, and the 
Arabians knew much lesg of it than Pliny and Ptolemy.” The 
geographical extracts at the beginning of this volume, fully prove 
the justice of this observation. Multan, Mansura, Alor, and other 
places of note in the valley of the Indus, were visited by their early 
travellers, and the ports upon the coast, especially those about the 
Gulf of Cambay, were also known from the reports of their mariners. 
All beyond this was vague, and evidently dra^vn from hearsay inform- 
ation. Their, scanty knowledge is farther shown by the identity 
of much that was written on the subject. Sulaiman and Ma’sudi 
drew their information from the same or very similar sources ; and a 
great part of Istakhri’s and Ibn Haukal’s description is verbatim the 
same, so that there can bo no doubt that one copied from the other. 
In Biruni we have ample evidence of a much wider knowledge, not 
always accurate, not always intelligible at the present time, but still 
showing that he had acquired, either by personal travel or by dili- 
gent investigation, a fair general knowledge of the topography of 
Hindustan, and even of parts beyond.^ Idrisi gives a full (^mp> a- 
tion from the works of his predecessors, with some additional matter 
from sources now lost to us. but he does not appear to have ^ed 
the writings of Birdnf. and his work is blemished by many false 

spellingB.] 


. [He cannot be 

the ciir, >'P - ^ ' 

FragmmUy 82 , 100 .] ^3 
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[Sir H. Elliot enaeavoured to identify and fix the position of 
several of the most important and interesting of the places men- 
tioned \.y tl.e early geographers and historians, and some additions 
luivo since lieen made, chiefly from sources unpublished at the time 
when his original volume appeared. The following is an index o 
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BaJhnra. 

[Tlie early Arab Geographers arc un.aniii.,,ns in their spelling of 
the title “ lialliara." Tho merchant Sulaiman says it is a title 
similar to the Cliosroes of the Pci-sians. and not a proper name, 
llin Klmnlailba says that it signifies “ King of Kings.” Accoiding 
to Mas'mli it is a title home by all the kings of the countrj', whUo 
llai Ilankal states that it is a name derived from that of the country. 
Idvisi follows Ibn Khurdadba in giving to it the signification of 
■‘King of Kings.” but, lie adds, that tlie title was lioreditary. --Thus 
it seems clear that it was the gencnil title of a djTiasty, and ^at it 
must have home some such signification as that assigned to it by 


ll>n Khiinkhlba.] 

[Taking the accounts of tho Arab witers, and comparing them 
with the Indian annals, there can be no great hesitation in identify- 
ing the “ lialluini” with the dynasty settled at Ballablii-puia, the 
princes of which were the founders of the Ballabhi era, and wer0| 
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probably known as the Ballabhi or Ballabh Rais. This identifica- 
tion, originally proposed by Colonel Tod, has met wdth tacit acqui- 
escence, except from M. Heinaud, who considered the term “Balhara 
to represent Malwa Kai or “ King of Mahva.”] ' 

[Ballabhi -pura was, according to Tod, “ destroyed in the fifth 
century, by an irruntion of the Parthians, Getes, Huns or Catti, or 
a mixture of these tribes,’” In another place he gives the date 
of this event from Jain records as a.d. 524.’ And in a further pas- 
sage he says, that after the destruction of Ballabhi-pura, its princes 
“ fled eastward, eventually obtaining Chitor, when the Islands of 
Deo ftTid Somnath-pattan, in the division termed Larika, became the 
seat of government. On its destruction, in the middle of the eighth 
century, Anhalwara became the metropolis, and this, as recorded, 
endured until the fourteenth century.”* Ilwen Tsang visited Balabhi 
in the seventh century, and Thomas gives the date of its destruction 
as 802 Samvat (745 a.d.)’ Tlie ruins of the city are well known, 
being situate about twenty miles west of Bhownuggur, in Kattiwar ; 
and the name survives in that of the modern town of Wallay, which 

stands near them.*] 

[Hindu authorities thus record the removal of the seat of govern- 
ment to the country of Larike or Lata, which countrj’ Mas’udi names 
as being subject to the Balhara, and which the other writers describe 

as forming part of his dominions.] 

[The capital of the Balhara is stated by Mas’udi to be “ Manki'r 
(or Manaki'r) the great centre of India,” and to be situated “ eighty 
Sindi parasangs (640 mUes) from the sea,” a palpable exaggeration. 
Istakhri and Ibn Haukal say that “ Mankir is the city in which tie 
Balhara dwells, but they dn not name it in their lists of the cities of 
Hind. Birunl and Idrisi make no mention of it The unavoidable 
inference is that the place had faUen to decay, and was known only 

by tradition in the days of these Arab writers.] 

[The name Mdnkir or Manakir bears a suggestive resemblance 
to “ Minagara,” a city which Ptolemy places on the Nerbadda, 


* rUcl des Voyages, iciv. sur r Ind^, 138, 144.] 

a \Travdt I. 23.] * [AnnaU I. 217.] 

^ - e [Thomas’ Prmsep Ute/vl TabUi, p. 168.] 


* [Tod, Travels 1. 213.] 

• [Jooraal Eojal Asiatic Society, xiii. p- 146.] 
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among the cities of Larike. Both are probably representatives of 
the Sanskrit mahd-nagara, “great city.” Mankir is said to 
“great centre/; so that the word mahd (great) must be repre^nted 
by the first syllable md ; and the other syllables nahr ornahr me 
by no means a bad Arabic transcription of “ Kagara,” for ® ® P 
bet would not allow of a closer version than naicar. In Mma^ra, 
the word nagara, “ city" is uncinestionable. Ptolemy mentions another 
Minagara on the East coast, somewhere near the Mahanadi nver, 
and Arrian, in the Periplus, has another Minagara in the vaUey of 
the Indus. The syllable mi would therefore seem to be a common 
appellative, having no local or ethnological import, hut correspond- 

with mahd or some similar word.] 

"[The bearings of Minagara and of some of the neighbouring places 


are thus stated by Ptolemy 

Minagara 

Barygaza Emporium (Broach) 113 15 X 

Siripk lie 30 X 21 30 

Ozone (Ujjain) H'? 00 X ^0 00 

Nasica (Nasik) IH 00 X 17 00 

Naraadi fluvil foiites ^ monte Vindio 127 00 X dO 

Fluvii flexio juxta Siripalla 116 30 X 22 00 

Tlicro is a palpable error in these statements of Ptolemy, for he 
places Ujjmn to the south of Nerbadda, and two degrees south of the 
bend of the river near Siripalla. But Ujjain lies to the north of the 


Nerbadda, and the river has no noticeable bend in this quarter. 
The river Main, however, has a very great bend; Ujjain lies to the 
soutli of it, and the respective bearings are more in agreement, so 
that the two rivers would hero seem to have been confounded.] 


[Tiatura may be Talner, and Xeragerc may bo Uhar, as Lassen 
supposes, for these are situated on well-known roads, and as General 
Cunningham forcibly observes, Ptolemy’s gcogi-apby must have been 
compiled from routes of merchants. Comparing tho bearings of the 
various places, Minagara would seem to have been situated some- 
where between Dbar and Broach. Lassens identifies Minhgaro with 
Balabhi-pura, but this city wjis situated too far west.] 

[The neighbourhood of Dliar is exactly the locality in which 
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Idrf8( would at first sight seem to place Nahrwari or Nahlwara, 
which he leads us to infer was the capital of the Balhara in his time. 
This city, he tells us, was situated eight days’ journey inland from 
Broach through a flat country. The towns of Hanawal (or Janiwal) 
and Dulka lie between them, and Dulka is situated on the river 
(Nerbadda) which forms the estuary on which Broach stands, and 
at the foot of a chain of mountains called Undaran, lying to the 
north. Near Hanawal there is another town called Asawal. This 
description is inconsistent, for Asawal is an old name of Ahmadabad, 
and that city lies to the north fax- away from the Nerbadda. Abu-1 
Fida seems to rectify this, for he declares Cambay to be the port of 
Nahrwara, which city ho says is three days’ journey from a port. 
He refers to Abu Rihan as speUing the name Nahlwara, and on 
turning back to page 61, it will be seen that this is his orthography. 
The city described by Ah<i Eflian and Abu-1 Fida is undoubtedly 
Anhalwdra Pattan, and if Cambay be substituted for Broach in 
Idrisi’s description, the account, so far as we understand it, will be 
consistent with itself and with the other writers. Cambay stands 
at the head of the bay which bears its name, between the mouths of 
the Sabarmati on the west, and the Mahi on the east. Asawal 
or Ahmadabiid is on the left bank of the former, and the Arayalli 
chain of mountains lies to the north of Anhalw^. Idrisi specially 
mentions the bullock carriages of Nahrwara, and those of Guzerftt 
are stiU famous. Lastly, no Nahrwara is known near the rivet 
Nerbadda. Thus Ptolomy and Idrisi would both seem to have con- 
founded the river of Broach (the Nerbadda) with those of Cambay 


(Sabarmati and Mahi).] 

[Hwen Tsang, who travelled in India between 629 and 64o a.d., 

visited the kingdom of “Fa-la-pi” (Vallabhi), but his account does 

not help to setUe the locality of the capital, for he only says that it 

was a journey of 1000 A(166i mUes) north from Malwa. The 

kings were of Kshatriya race, and were connected with the 

sovereigns of Kanya-kubja, the reigning monarch, Dliruva 

being son-in-law either of King Siladitya or of that king’s som] 

[The “ Balhara” would thus seem to represent, as Tod affirmed, the 

Ballabh Rais of BaUabhi-pura who were succeeded by the BaU 

Mis of Aohalwaia Pattan. Their territories included the ports m 

the countiy of Lata (Larike) on the gulf of Cambay. These ports 
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were frequented by Arab trading vessels, and so the accounts given 
of tlio Balhara by their geographers, vague and meagre as they art, 
exceed all that is recorded by them of the other cotemporary king- 
tlonis. 'llio extent of the Balhara s territory can only be surmised, 
and no doubt it underwent continual change. Mas’udi, by impli- 
cation, places Tanna within his dominions, but this is farther south 
than would seem to be warranted. The Tapti on the south, and the 
.Vravalli nioimtains on the north may perhaps represent an approxi- 
mation to tlie real extent of the kingdom. Tliis may appear a 
uiiiited dominion for a monarch of such renown as the Arabs repre- 
sent tlie Balhara to have been ; but it must be remembered that 
tlicse writers were accustomed to a simple patriarchal form of 
government, free from the pomp and splendour of the further east.] 
[Tliere are copper records extant showing that in the first half of 
tlie fourth century grants of land in the neighbourhood of Jambusfr 
were made by tlie Ourjjara rajas and by the Chalukyas. The latter 
were of a Ka jput tribe, and would then appear to have been making 
tlieir way southwards to the scene of their subsequent power. In 
!^12 A.n., just liofore the time of the merchant Sulaiman, a grant was 
made liy the “ Late.swara,” that is, “ King of Lata,” but the names 
tliorein recorded have not been identified Avith those in any of the 
dyna>tic lists. Allowing for the omissions not unusual in such 
grants, there is a Dhruva who may correspond with the Dhruva 
Bliatia of Ilwen Tsang.] 


Juzr or Jio'z. 

Sulaim;in and Ihn Khurdadba write the name “Jurz” but the 
Paris edition of Mas’udi has Juzr, which the editors understand as 
signifying Guzerat. Abu Zaid says incidentally that Kauauj is “a 
largo country forming the empire of Jurz and relying ujx>n this 
statement M. Keinaud identifies Jurz wdth Kanauj.’ But Mas’udI 
locates the Bauiira at Kanauj, and speaks of Juzr as quite a distinct 
kingdom. Sulaiman and Mas’udi concur in making the country 
border on the kingdoms of the Rahma and the Balhara, and the 
former says that the country is situated on a tongue of land, and is 
ricli in camels and horses. “ Juzr” closely resembles the name 
Guzenit,” especially in its Arabic form “ Juzarat” and the other 


(Ante p. 10. The .trahic text gives the name eu “ Juz.’’] 
lUl. dcs Voyages, xcv. Mem. $ur CJnde^ 206.] 
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kno^^^l conditions are satisfied by this identification. Guzerat is a 
peninsula, it bordered on the dominions of the Balhara, and the 

horses of Kattiwdr are still famous.] 

[Hwen Teang visited the “ kingdoms of Su-la-cha or Surashtra, 
andZiu-ck-loorGiujjara, after that ofVallahhi, hut, according to his 
expositor, M. Vivien de St. Martin, Su-Ja-cha (Surashtra) represents 
the modem Guzerat, and Kiu’Che-lo (Gut^'ora) “the country of the 
Gujars ” between Anhalwara and the Indue. This location of the two 
territorial names differs from the generally received accepUitiou of 
their meaning, and rests entirely upon the expositor s iuterj>retatioii 
of Hwen Tsang’s confused statements— the only arguments adduced 
in its favour, being a proposed identification of Pi-lo-mo4o, which 
Hwen Tsang gives as the name of the capital of Kiu-chc-lo, with the 
modem Bdlmer; and an ethnological theory that the Gujars mi<jht 
have given their name to this country in the course of their migrations. 
But no example of such an application of the name is adduced, and 
Hwen Tsang himself in another passage (p. 109) accurately describes 
this very country as being north of Kiu-che-Io, and stretching “ 1 900 G 
(316 J miles), a travers des plaines sauvages et des deserts dangereux ” 
to the river Indus. The Sanskrit Surashtra and Gurjjara survive in 
the modem names Surat and Gazcrdl, and. however the territories 
embraced by the old terms may have varied, it is hard to conceive that 
Surat was not in Surashtra nor Guzerat in Gurjjara. All evidence 
goes to prove that the old and modem names appbed to the same places. 
Thus, Ptolemy’s Surastrene comprises Surat, and the grants of the 
» Rajas of Gurjjara” dated in the early part of tho fourth century, 
conveyed land in the vicinity of Jamhusara or “ Jumbooseer.”- 
Bfruni (supra p. 67), shows what the Muhammadans understood by 
Guzerat in bis day, and while Quzerdt answers to the “ /uzr, of his 
predecessors, the supposed “country of the Gujars” does not, for 

that cannot be said to be “ a tongue of land. ] ^ 

[ITie fact is that there is great confusion in this part of Hwen 
Tsang’s itinerary, and his bearings are altogether untrustworthy. In 
the first volume he says. “ Du cote de 1’ ouest ce royaume [SurdsUra) 
touehe & la riviere Mahl but in vol. ii. p. 165, he says “ La capitals 
touche du c6t6 de I’ouest h la riviere Mo-hi (MaM).” A very material 
difference. The first statement is quite in agreement with the true 
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position of Surdshlra. Hwen Tsang represents his route to have pro- 
ceeded north from Each to Vallabhi. This error, M. Vivien de Saint- 
Martin observes, renders it necessary to reverse the direction, and he 
adds, Ceci est unc correction aipitale qui affecte et rectifie toute la 
suite de I'itin^raire.” If it is thus necessary to reverse the north and 
south, may it not be also necessary to do the same with the east and 
west? No such general correction, however, will set matters right; 
for Ilwcn Tsang says correctly that he proceeded south-east from 
Ourjjara to Ujjain. It is curious, moreover, that M. V. de Saint- 
Martin does not adhere to his “ correction capitals,” for Hwen Tsang 
states that he went north from Vallabhi to Gurjjara and his expositor, 
places Gurjjara to the north, while according to his own canon it 
ought to bo 


Td/an. 

[Sulaimtin writes the name “Tilfak;” Ibn Khurdfidba and 
Mas’udi liave “Tafan.” Reinaud cites also the variations “Takan” 
and “ Tiiban.” Founding his opinion on the statement as to the 
beauty of the women, w'hom he supposes to be Mahrattas, Reinaud 
places this country in the neighbourhood of Aurangabad.* His 
argument is amusing, but is untenable, for it is inconsistent with the 
account given of the country by the Arab writers. Mas’udi says, 
“ Some kings have their territory in the mountains away from the 
sea, like the king of Kashmir, the king of Tafan, and others and 
again, “ the Mihran (Indus) comes from well-known sources in the 
highlands of Sind, from the country belonging to Kanauj in the 
kingdom of Bauiira, and from Kashmir, Kandahar and Tafan.” 
.‘^iilaiinan says that “Tafak” lies by the side of the kingdom of 
•luzr, and this is inconsistent with Reinaud’s view of Juzr 
being Kanauj and Tafak being Aurangabad ; for if Juzr be 
(luzerat, Tafak must be placed to the north of it, as the dominions 
of the Balhard were on the south-east The mountains in this 
direction are, first, the Aravali mountains ; next, the Salt-rabge, 
and lastly, the Himalayas. In Kazwini there is a notice of the fort 
of “ Taifand,” subdued by Mahmud of Ghazni, in the year 1023 A.D.* 


' [Stanislas Julien’s ** Hioaca Thsang," Map aod MSmoiro Analjtiqae. Thotoaa' 
Mnsep r. 260 ; Vishnu Purhna, p. 177 ; ^ouroal B. A 8, VoLL p. 247, N.8.] 

* [Ihl. dea Voy. ci.] » [Ante, p. W.J 
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This fort he represents as being on the summit of a mountain, to 
which there was only one way of access, and when taken, there 
were 600 elephants in the place. The names are sufficiently 
similar, and the descriptions point to the same locality. In the 
absence of more definite information, the Salt-range seems to com- 
ply most closely with what we are told about the position of 

Tafand.] 

Rahm or Ruhmi. 

[According to Sulaiman, this State is bordered by those of Balhara, 
Jurz and Tifand, and is constantly at war mth the two former. 
Mas’udi says it stretches along the sea and continent, and is bounded 
inland by a kingdom called Kaman. He adds that Ralima is the 
title of their kings, and generally their name also. They had great 
strength in troops, elephants, and horses. Reinaud says it “appears 
to correspond mth the ancient kingdom of Visapour,”* but it is diffi- 
cult to fix the locality of this kingdom. The name is probably the 
Sanskrit Rama. The use of kauris for money, the extremely fine 
cotton fabrics, and the existence of the rhinoceros in the country', 
would point to a locality on the Bay of Bengal about Dacca and 
Arracan. If the neighbouring kingdom, which Mas’udi calls Kaman, 
is the same as that which Ibn Khurdadba calls Kamrun and places 
on the borders of China, there can be no doubt that Kamnip or 
Assam is intended, and this identification, which is exceedmgly 
probable, wiU confirm the locality of Dacca as the probable site of 
the kingdom of Rahma. Tlie accounts of this kingdom and of 
K4mrup were probably gathered by the Arab .vriters from manners 
who bad visited the ports in the Bay of Bengal, and their ignorance 
of the interior of the country, led them to infer that the temtones 
of the Balhard on the western coast were conterminous with those 

of Rahma on the eastern side.] 

Kdshbin, 

TTod identifies Kdshbln witb Kach Bhnj, while Heinaud supposes 
it to be Mysore.- AU the description given of it is that it is an 
inland country, so that in the absence of any closely resembling 
Indian name, its locality is a mere matter of guess.] 

1 [Bel. des Voy. cii.] 
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Agham. — The Lohdnas. 

Agham, or Aglmm-kot, lies about tliirty miles south-eaet from 
ITaidarabdd, and though now almost forgotten, it was formerly a 
place of some consequence. Its position is not very easily identi- 
fied, and the name is rarely introduced into the maps. In Lt. Bur- 
ton’s it seems to be entered under the name of “ Angoomanoo,” 
and in tbo Quartermaster-Genoral’s map of 1850, under that of 
“ Aghamama.” 

The Beg-Lar Numa sajrs it is on the Rain. The Tuhfatu-l Kirdm 
mentions it among the towns on the Sankra. Capt. McMurdo says 
it is on tho Lohana Darya ; but he strangely fixes its site at Kalakot, 
seven miles to the west of Thatta, observing erroneously that it is 
not mentioned till long after the Arab conquest. Its position may 
bo indicated at present as lying between the Guni and the Rain ; ■ 
but it does not follow that it will answer to that description next 
year, as tbo course of these streams is constantly shifting. 

It is also called Agham Lohana. In the Chach-ndma, we find 
frequent mention of a chief under that flame, who was governor of 
Brahmanabad in tho time of Chach. Lohana is the designation of 
a powerful tribe, which at that period, under an apparent confusion 
of tenns, is said to have included both the Samma and L^ha clans. 
It can merely mean that they were then in a positio'h of comparative 
subordination. Under all the vicissitudes the Lohanas have imder- 
gone, they still retain their credit, as well as their religion, and 
constitute the most influential tribe in Sind, whether regarded as 
merchants or officials. But, not confined within that narrow pro- 
vince, they have spread their ramifications beyond the western 
borders of India, and are found dispersed throughout Afghanistan, 
Buluchistdn, and Arabia, exposed to inconveniences, insults, and 
dangers of no ordinary kind, in pursuit of their darling object of 
wealth, and final return to their native soil to enjoy the fruits of 
their industry. 

The Lohdnas derive their name and origin from Lohanpur in 
Multdn. The date of their emigration must have been very early, 
and even their own traditions do not attempt to fix it. Their sub- 
divisions are said to amount at least to fifty, the chief of them Ijeing 
the Khudabddf and Sihwdnf. They all of them wear the Janeo, or 
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Brahmanical tliread. Though, for tho most part, they worship the 
Hindu deities, a few have adopted the faith of Baba Nanak. They 
are described, by an accurate observer, as eating meat, addicted to 
spirituous Uquoiu, not objecting to fish and onions, drinking water 
from the hand of their inferiors as well as superiors in caste, and 
being neither frequent nor regular in their devotions. 

As the town of Agham is mentioned as early as the time of 
Muhammad Kdsim, we may presume that it derived its name from 
the Lohana chieftain above-mentioned, who was the contemporary 
and opponent of Chach.' 

Alor. 

[This name is found in various forms— Mas’udi (p. 23) calls it 
A1 Eur ; Ibn Khurdadba writes A1 Daur {p. Id) ; Istakhri has 
A1 Buz (p. 27), and A1 Bur (p. 28). The Ashkah-l Biliid has Aider 
(p. 34), and Alrur (p. 37); GUdemeister makes Ibn Haukal’s 
version ’to be Buz and Alruz ; Biruni’s spoiling is ambiguous (see 
p. 48) ; Idrisl has Diir (p. 79). The Mardsidu-l ItUU' has A1 Eiir.] 
Tho r^ins of the town Uo between Bhakkar and Khairpur, and are 
known by tho name of Alor. Lieut. Maclagan says that it is also 
called rvor and that the hmi spoken of by Bumes is really an 
arched bridge. [There can be Uttle doubt of the first syllable being 
the Arabic al, and the real name Bur, as it survives in lie modem 
town of Bori, which stands close by tho ruins of Alor.] 


Amhal, Fdmhal, Kamhal, or Mdmhal. 
fThe name of the border town between Sind and Hmd appears m 
many forms. Istakhri has Amhal, Famhal, and Kamhal; tho 
A,idlu-l BiUd has Famhal in the text, but Kamhal in the map. 
aUdemeister’s Ibn Haukal haa Kamuhul. Idrisi has Mamhal ; 
A,b6-1 Fida has Kiimhal, but a note states that a MS. of Ibn Haukal 
rives the name as Famhal. The Mard.ido-l Mild' has both Kan^al 
Ld Mamhal, giving B?laduri as authority for the latter. Careless 
writing and the omission of sometimes of one, sometimes of ^o 
Doints wiU account for the various readings of Famhal, Kamhd, 
S Mimhal, and taking this view of the question, Kamhal would 
•w. t J Ifa r.n 41 49 68 144. 195, 200. Beg-Ur-ndma 

A. S«., Vol. I. p. 24, 30, 247. Lieut Burton, pp. 314-317, 338 342. 
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appear to bo the best reading. Looking, however, at its reported 
position, at two-thirds of the distance between Mansura and Kam- 
baya, it would appear to answer to Anhalwara, and, if so, Is takh ri s 
solitary reading “ Amhal” is right, trdra is a common noun, sig- 
nifying "field.” ' 

Armd-hel. 

The name of this place frequently occurs during the early period 
of Arab connection with Sind ; but neither its orthography nor 
position can be established with certainty. The Chach^nimay in 
different passages, calls it Armael, Armana-bfl, Annapilla, and 
Annabel (p. 157). Tlie Futiihu-l buWm has Armai'l; which M. 
Keinaud reads Armayl, but considers the true reading to be Anna- 
byl, for tlio reason given in the note.’ Dm Khurdadba and Istakhn 
mite Amiabi'l (pp. 14, 29) ; Ibn Haukal according to the Ashhdlu-l 
Bildd has Armail (p. 34), and Amiabi'l (p. 38), Gildemeister, his 
translator, reads it as Annuil, and suggests Armabil as preferable.* 
Tlie Nubian Geographer has Armiyael and Armayil, which his trans- 
lator gives as Ermaiil (]>. 77 note). The translator of IdrUi has the 
»inie (pp. 77 and 80). Abii-l Fida, wdth his usual pretensions to 
accuracy, pronounces it Armabil. The Mardeidu-l Ittild' has Arma-il. 
Ousclcy prefers iVrmaiel. An old and r.are Persian le.^con writes 
it as Anmibal.* Tlie Tuhfatu-l Kirdm has Armanbila, Armanpela, 
or some similar name. It is not entered in any modem map which 
I have seen, except that in Rees’ Cyclopcedia, where it receives the 
name of ErmajU, evidently derived from the map in the French or 
Dutch edition of Abbe Provost’s Histoire GenhaU des VogageSy Yol. 
XV., where it bcai-s the same name, and is apparently set do^m from 
the statement of the Nubian Geographer. It is not in Ouseley’s 
small map, prefixed to his Epitome of the Ancient Hietory of Pereia, 
which, however, includes some other names given only by the Arab 
geographers. 

‘ [UiUcr, V. 550.] 

^ CandAhyl ct ArmAbyl soot peat-etre r^quivalent de Cand de Abyl, Arm de Abyl, 
Dace cette h3rpoth5se Abyl serait Ic com primitif de la province. £n effet, Ales- 
takhry ct Ibn-Haucal s'accordent k dire qne Abyly ou un mot approchant, sert k 
desi^cr un personno^e qui jadU r^g:na sur le pays et lui donna son non. — FragmenU, 
p. 192. 

* Gildemeister, de rebut Indicie, pp. 177 and 178. * Farhang-t IbrdhlmehdM. 
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Witt respect to its locaUty, we read of a.acfs going to it on Ins 
way from tte Indus to Makran, and his finding there a governor on 
the. part of the late ruler of Sind ; and wo also read o Muhammad 
Kasim capturing it on his way from Makran to Debal (pp. 110, lol 
157). Istakhri and Ihn Haukal speak of .t as he.ng m the pro- 
Vince of Makran, and six days’ journey from Kiz our modem Kedgc. 
The other Arab geographers, as usual, follow t ese aut on les. 

Combining aU these several names and statements ogether am 
disposed to consider that Arma-hel is the anc.ent and corrert re. - 
ing ; and that its name is p.artly preserved m, while its position co - 
responds with, the modem Bela, the capital of the provmco of L.as^ 

It k placed on a considerable eminence-a strong and -^ky site on 

the northern bank of tlie Purili (the Amhis of ' “J’ 

though it is now partly surrounded by a sorry mud wall, and con- 

laL only about 300 houses, there are old Muhammadan sepulchre 
^.d other vestages of antiquity in its neighbourhood, especially about 
Tve miles to the westward, which seem to indicate fis greater in. 

portance at some former period. Coins, trinkets and 
L occasionaUy found there ; and in the nearest point of he con- 

“lous hills, separating the province of Las from the o d oim of 
J^w numerous caves and rock-temples exist, ascribed by tmlition 

to Farhad and the fairies, hut which have been considered by 
obsLant traveUer to be the earthly resting abodes of the fomier 

'''m'arrsTuch rtlTprlaWlity of ‘1-- 

Bela is mentioned in the native histories, not simply as Bela, hut 

JI bI; showing that it has been usu,al to prefix another name, 

which is now dropped in ordinary converse. 

AManda.-Uchh.-Akxandrk. 

The Askalanda, Asal-kanda, and Askalandm of the CW-iiaiia, 
L- the Askaland aud ’Askaland-lTsa of the Mujnialw-t 

T ■irird the Askandra and Askanda of the TahfaH-l Kira^- 
Tawankb, and tno askuu instance. 

The close correspondence of Alexandria 

induces us at onm to ; but a tittle 

built at the confluent 0 the tos oto., 

1 Masson's Mtmh to Kaht, p. 30o, see ais 

YoU II, p. 28. 
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examination will show this resemblance to be more specicras than 
real. ‘ 

The ancient kingdom of Sind was divided in four Satrapies, of 
which tlie third (v. tupra, p. 138) comprised the fort of Askalanda 
and Maibar,* “ which aro also called Talwara and Chaohpur.” It is 
evident, from tho description of the other Satrapies, that this one 
contained tho whole tract north-east of Alor, and south-east of the 
Fanjrmd and Ghara; almost precisely the same, in short, as the pre- 
sent Ddiidputra country. Now Maibar and Chachpur still exist, 
under tho modernised names of Mirbar and Chachar, close together 
at tho very junction of the Acesines and Indus, on the eastern side 
of the river, opposite to Mittankot ; and in them, therefore, we 
should have to look for Alexandria, if, which is not probable, it was 
on the left bank of tho Indus. Consequently, Askalanda must have 
been higher up tho river, as subsequent passages will show. 

In tJio time of Chach (p. 141), tho goveraor of Pahiya “south of 
tiio river Bids,” fled to Askalanda, which, therefore, was not likely 
to have been far from, or across, that river. Again, some years 
after, (pp. 202, 203), we find Muhammad Kasim breaking up his 
camp at Pabiya,^ “ on the eouthem hank of tlie Bias,” to go lo Aska- 
liitiila. It is not expressly mentioned that he crossed that river, and 
we may presume, therefore, tliat lie did not. Nowhere else do we 
find any indication of its position ; but, as will be seen in tlie note 

upon the Mods, it was the capital when Jayadratha and Dassal 
ruled in Sind. 

Its proximity to tho Buis and its name of Askaland-tTw* lead us 
to regard it as tho irdili of more modern times. That place bears 
rnarks of the most undoubted antiquity, and the absence of all men- 
tion of it in tlio Chach-ndma where we are, both in the time of Chach 
and Muhammad Kdsim, introduced to many transactions in its 


‘ piat Askalund alao is a corruption of Alexandria, seems probable, from the 

peculiar position in. Balkh and Tukli6ristan assigned to ihe Askalkand, Sikilkand, 

and Saklakand of the Arabian geographers.-Abu-l Fida, Geog., p. m.-JamhoU 

Vol. II. p. 40. ^ .luynDOU, 

’ [“ Maibar” is the reading of Sir H. Elliot's MS. in this paaage, bat ‘‘Phbiya'' 
is the more general spelling. See supra, p. 138, 140.] ^ 

’ [The text has “ Yhbiba," but Pabiya must be meant] 

* [It is very doubtful if J/sa is really part of the name. See note in pit 109.] 
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neighbourhood, can only be accounted for on the supposition that it 
is disguised under some other api)ellation. 

It has been supposed, indeed, that the nanio of the Oxydrac® is 
derived from this old to^vn of ITclih, but their position, according to 
Strabo and Arrian, appears rather to have been on the western side 
of the Acesines ; and it is a curious coincidence that, in that direc- 
tion also, there is another ancient TJchh, now in ruins, near the 
jimction of the Hydaspes with that river, which offers a far more 
probable identification, and allows us, moreover, to assign to the 
Ossadii, instead of the Oxydraca), the ITchh, or Askaland-LTsa, near 
the junction of the Hyphasis with the Acesines. The name of the 
Oxydracm assumes various forms in different authors. — ITfjchaca in 
Strabo, Syracousa in Diodorus, Scydroi, Scothroi, and Scythroi in 
Dionysius, Sydraci in Pliny, Sygainhri in Justin, and Oj- ydracn; in 
Strabo, Arrian, Curtius, Stephanus, and others; but in no author 
are they confounded with the Ossadn, which constituted a separate- 
tribe, acting entirely independent of the Oxydraac. 

It is certain that neither the upper nor lower Alexandria was 
built near the present Uchh. So cursorily, indeed, does Arrian 
notice the confluence near that spot, that Major Pennell and Dr. 
Vincent carry- the Ilyphasis direct into the Indus, without bringing 
it first into the Acesines. Nevertheless, although Alexander may 
himself have raised no city there, we might still be disposed to 
admit that tlie celeVirity of his power and conquests may have given 
rise to the name of Askaland, or Askandra, did we not reflect that, 
if wc arc to put any trust in the chronology of the Mujnudu-t Ta- 
\cdrikh, the name must have preceded the invasion of the Grecian 
conqueror, and cannot therefore, independent of the other reasons 
above mentioned, be connected \vith it.* 

Bdniya. 

[This name occurs in the list of the cities of Sind as given by 

1 Diod. Sic. Biblioth Hi»t. itu. 102.; Arriau, ^«aJ. ri. 14, 15; Slrubo, Geog., 
XT Tauehnitz, III. 252, 273; a Curtius, gut. AL, ii. 16,31. Fragments 
Araies tt Fersane, pp. 27, 47 ; Tuhfatu-l Eirdm, MS. pp. 16, 17 ; Journ. JL As. 

So6 Vol I.p. 31; Vincent, Voyage of Nearekus, UZAZS Droysen, 

At^ P 446; Ritter, Asien, Vol. IV. pL 1, p. 471 ; MaEner^ Geog. der Griechen 
und iLer, Vol. V. Lassen, Zeitechrift f. d. Kunde d. Morgtni, Vol. IIL p 199, 
and Jud. Alterth., Vol. I. MiiUer, Fragmenta EUt. Qrue., Vol. II.p. 415; Schwan- 
beck, Megaifhems Fragmenta^ p. 33, 
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Istakhrl (p. 27), and the AMah-l BiUd of Ibn Haukal (p. 34), but 
DO description is given of the place. Idrisi says that it is a small 
but pleasant place, about three days’ journey from Mansura on the 
road to Mamhal, and so it is laid down in the maps of Istakhri and 
the AshWu-l Mad. It is not mentioned by Abu-1 Fida, nor in the 
Mtirasidu-l Tlio likdti mentioned by Biruni at page 61, and 

the Jidtiya in the Chach-ndma (p. 174), are probably variant spel- 
lings of the same name.] 

Bkamhur. — Barharike. 

Bhambum, or Bhambur, is not named in our oldest works on 
Sind ; but it is mentioned in a modem native historian as having 
been captured during tho Khalifat of Harunu-r Kashfd. It is the 
scene of many legendary stories of Sind ; and, according to one of 
them, owes its destruction in a single night to the divine wrath 
which its ruler’s sins drew down upon it. Its ruins skirt the water’s 
edge for about a quarter of a mile, and cover a low hill almost sur- 
rounded by a plain of sand, a little to the right of the road from 
Karilclii to Ghiira, and about two miles from the latter place. There 
arc evident marks of its having been at one time flourishing and 
populous; and even now, after heavy rains, coins, ornaments, and 
broken vessels are found among the d«‘bris of the fort. 

Coupling these manifest signs of antiquity, with the fact that the 
natives commonly considered Bhambur as the oldest port in Sind» 
and that the legend at page 332, proves its connection with the 
main stream of tho Indus, it may possibly represent the Barbarik 
Empori\im of the Periplus, and the Barbari ot Ptolemy ; the easy 
conversion from the native Bliambur into the more familiar Barbari 
being a liigbly probable result of the wanton mispronunciation to 
which the Greeks were so much addicted. But opposed to this is 
the statement of Arrian, that Barharike was on the centre stream of 
tho Delhi, which would make Lalion'-bandar its more likely repre- 
sentative. Perhaps in Arrian’s time there may have been direct 
''ummunication between the main channel and Bhambur.* 

* Arrian, Perxplut marts Eryih.y pp. 22, 24 ; Ptolemy, Geogr. lib. viL c. ; Caph 
McMurdo, 7ourn. A. S., YoU I. p. 25 ; Lt. Burton, Sindh, p. 889; Tithfatu^l 
Kirdm, MS. pp. 19, 16S, 234. 
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Brdhmamhad. — Matisurn. — Mahfuza. 

In tbo time of the native dynasties which preceded the Arabs, tlie 
capital of Lower Sind was Brahmanabad. 

[The old name of the place, according to Biriini, was Bahmanu or 
Bahmanwa. Tho Ashkdlu-l B'tldd calls it Biiiniwaii (p. 31), but 
Ibn Haukal gives the name as “ Tamiraman” according to Gildo- 
moister, and “ Mann'wan” according to Major Ajiderson. Idn'si has 
Mirman (p. 78), but this is obviously a bbinder. In tho Chach-nama, 
the name is written Bain-wdh, and in the 7drikh-i Tdhiri, Pain-wah. 
It is probably tho Bhambarawah oF tho Tuhfatu-l Eirdm (p. 332). 
Captain McMurdo T\Tites it Bdkmana, and Briggs “Bamunwasy.”*] 

Under its immediate government were included Niriin, Debal, 
tho countrj’ of tho Lohanas, tho Lakhas, and the Sammas, and the 
whole southern coast. Its position, therefore, was one of great im- 
portance, and as its ruin is comparatively modeni, it is surprising 
that so much doubt should exist with respect to its locality. 

Various positions have been assigned to Brahmanabad. The 
Akhan says the fort hod 1400 bastions, and that “ to this day 
there are considerable vestiges of this fortification;”* but it is not 
said in what direction, or on which side of tho river, it lay ; but tho 
mention of the bastions would seem to point out that Kalakot was 
probably indicated. In a passage in the Beg-Ldr-nama, mention is 
made of a place called Mat^ila, near the fortress of Brahmanabdd, 
twenty ko8 distant from Nasrpur” (MS. p. 80). Dr. Vincent says it 
was within four miles of Thatta, and corresponded with l‘attala,* 
concurring in this with D’Anville and Rennoll. 

Capt. McMurdo fixes it on the Purdn, afterwards called Lohana 
Darya, but it is not quite plain what he means by the Lohana Darya.* 
Ho, at any rate, altogether repudiates Thatta and Kalakot, and we 
must look for his Brahmanabad near Nasrpur. •“ It was situated on 
the Lohana Darya, at a short distance from where it 6ei)arates from 
the Puran.” Again, “ On or near the Purun river, in what was suh- 

‘ [Aotc p. 34, 61, 189 ; BirOnrs Kdnun, quoted by Thomas in Prinsep, Vol. II. 
p. 120 ; lleinaud, Fragmeitit, pp. 41, 113 ; Mm. nir Vlnie^ p. 61 ; Jour. B. A. S. 
I. 27 ; Firishta, iv. 406 ; Gildvmcistcr, de rebus Ind. 164 ; J. A. S. Boug. xxi. p. 60.] 

^ Gladwin’s Ayten Akherety Vol. II. p. 116. 

* Commerce and Navigation of the Aneientty Vol. I. p. 168. 

■ * [The Falaill river in all probability.] 
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ficqucntly callod the Shabdavlpur Tergana. Bahmana was afterwards 
called Dihal Kangara.” ‘ Dr. Bumes fixes it at Kalakot,* and so does 
Sir A liurnos.’ Capt. Bostans says Bharobura, mentioning at the same 

timonativotradition in favour ofKhnddbad.alittleaboveHaidarabad.‘ 

There seems no reason to conclude that the Brahinanabad. or 
Bahmandbad. of which we are treating, was founded by the Persian 
kin^, Bahman. upon his invasion of Sind. IBs city is express y 
paid" to have been built in tlie province of Budha,® which never 
extended so far as the Indus. Kor is it probable that, had he built 
a city on the Indus, he would have done so on the eastern, rather 
than on the western, bank of that river. The fact is, that Bahmond- 
bd.l is a mere abbreviated form of Brahmandbad ; and is stiU a very 
common mode of elision throughout Western India and the Dekhin, 
whore Brahman, in common parlance, is usually converted into 


Bahman. 

Tliough the Chach-nama docs not anywhere expressly point out 
where Brahmandbad was situated, wc are at any rate assured, from 
several passages, that it was on the easieni side of the Indus, and 
this alone is sufficient to show that the speculations which have 
been raised, respecting the identity of Kaldkot and Tliatta wiUi that 

old capital, rest upon no solid foundation. 

Wo may fairly consider, in general terms, that Brahmandbad, 

after being intermediately succeeded by the Arab capital Mansura, 
is now represented by the modem Haidarabad ; and although it may 
not have been upon the identical spot occupied by the modem 
capital, it was at least wthin the island, or peninsula, formed by 
the Falaili and the main stream of the Indus, from which the former 
seems to have diverged in old days at a point higher than at pre- 
sent. Matdrf, indeed, would seem to be the most probable site 
of the city, xvith reference to the quotation given above from the 
Beg-Lar-ndma. To fix it higher up, as at Khudabad or Hala, would 
take it too far from Mansura, which we have next to consider. 

Biladuri tells us that old Braunandbad was about two parasangs 
distant from Mansura, which, in the time of Muhammad Kasim, was 

^ Journal R. A» Vol. I, pp. 23*8> 30^ 38, 232. 

5 Fisil to tho Court of p. 133. 

5 TVavds info Rokhara^ Vol. III. p. 31. — Journal -R, A* jSw., VoL I. p« 210. 

* Personal Olf serrations on Sindh f p. 161 and 163. • Supra^ p. 10$. 
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occupied by a forest* (p. 122). Wlien we consider the space wliicii 
is always covered by tho sites of old Indian towns, from tlic straj:- 
gling mode of their erection, we are authorized to conclude tliat a 
large portion of Brdhmanabdd was included in Mansura, and tliaf, 
in point of fact, the two sites are identical. The position of Haida- 
rabad, upon a ridge of limestone hills about eighty feet high, must, 
from tlio first, have pointed out that site as a commanding one for a 
capital, and it has probably ever been tlius occupied, by suo 
cessive towns, from the first dawn of Sindian cinlization. It is, 
indeed, on tho site of Brahmanabad that D’Anvillo would jilace the 
earlier Minagara, in which he is followed by Rcinaud.* 

The 'Ajdibu-l MakhUikdt says that Nasrpur was built on tiic sit'- 
of Mansura, and the same opinion is expressed by B’Anville,’ and 
accredited by the local information of Capt. McMurdo. Tiefl'en- 
thaler,* Vincent,* Kennell,* Tod,’ and Gildemeister,® misled by the 
mistake of Abu-1 Fazl,* fix Mansura at Bhakkar. M. Heinaud con- 
siders the testimony of BiUduri, Mas’udi, Istakhn', Ibn Hauknl, an<l 
A1 Biruni to bear out D Auville entirely in his position of Nasrpur . 
but the mere fact that all the geographers agree in representing a 
branch of the Indus as flowing by Mansura, is quite sufficient to 
dislodge Nasrpur, which is twelve miles from the nearest point of 
the river. 

Biladuri tells us that, after Hakim had built Malifuza on the 
Indian side of the lake,— or body of water, whatever it may have 
— his successor ’Amru built Mansura on this (the western) 
side, and established it as the capital. M. Reinaud says, “ Mahfuza 
was built in tho neighbourhood of the capital (Brahmanabad), on 
the other side of a lake fed. by the waters of the Indus.” I do not 
find on what authority this is stated. Mansura was, indeed, two 

‘ De Gaignes, Noiicei et Extr., Toro. I. p. 10.— Golius ad Al/ragan., p. 93. 

* Behirciisemenlt Qiographiqwx^ p. 37} AntiquiU Qiogr., p. 35.— itfe'm. xur 
rinde, p. 61. 

s Antiq. de fJnd^. * Geogr. Besehr.von Eindosian, >ol. I. p. 81. 

* Comm, find Nav. of the Ancients, Vol. I. p. 145. * Memoir, p. 185. 

T Annals of Rajasthan, Vol. II. pp. 311^ 338. * Ind., p. 21. 

* Gladwia’a Ayeen Akberee, Vol. II. p- 112. 

>0 [Supra, p. 126.] AUusioa seema to be made to the PbiUo, now dr?, the Falaili, 
and other Btreams, which, during the inundation, leave the main etreaiu between 
Hhla and fiaidar&bhd. 
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parasangB from Brahmanabaa, and M. Reinaud is right in stating 
that these two latter names were often used the one for the other,'— 
for they are bo combined and converted botli by Ihn Haukal and 
Biruni;’ but beyond the announcement that Mahfuza was on the 
eastern side of the hahaira (lake, marsh, or inundation of the Indus), 
and Mansiira on the western, wo have nothing which indicates the 

true position of Mahfuza. 

It appears to me that Mahfuza, and not Mansura, is represented 
by Nasrpiir. Indeed, independent of the position with reference to 
tlie eastern and western side of the stream aliove mentioned, it is 
worthy of remark, that the meaning of the two names is the same— 
both signifying “ the protected, the abode of refuge.” The identity, 
or resemblance of name, therefore, would bo as much in favour of 
Mahfuza as Mansura. 

Nasrpur, which modem authorities universally spell as Nasirpur, 
was built, or rather re-constnicted, on the river Sankra, by Amir 
Nasr, who was detached by SultAn Firoz Shah for that purpose, with 
a thousand cavalry, in 751 a.h., 1350 a.d. Nasrpur was sub- 
sequently the favourite residence of the Tarkhins, and was greatly 
embellished by them daring their brief rule.* 

It being sho^m above that Mansura is nearly identical with 
Brahmanabdd, it remains to prove that both are not far distant from 
the modem capital of Hoidarabad. 

Among the reasons for considering Mansura to be identical with 
Haidarabad, is the position assigned to it by Istakhri and Ibn 
Haukal, who describe it as being “ a mile long and a mile broad, 
and surrounded by a branch of the Indus.” This is the mode in 
which it is also described by Kazwini. Notwithstanding this, it 
is laid down in the map of the Ashkalu-l Bildd} as being situated on 
the main stream. Istakhri’s map rightly locates it on the branch, but 
Ibn Haukals’ map, as printed by Major Anderson,® places it about 
midway between the two. The island, to be sure, is out of all pro- 

' Mas'udi ucribes MaoBCra to Mensdr, son of Jambdr ; A1 BlrCni, to Muhammad 
; but BU4duri ia th« best authority, and be ascribes it to 'Amrd, the sou of 
Md. Kksim.— sur T Inde, pp. 193, 298. 

* [5ii;>ra, p. 34-61— Ind., pp. 18, 19, 164.] See also GoUusad Al/raffan., 

cx Ilaraza, p. 93. * Tuhjntu^i Ktrdm^ MS. pp. 27, 139. 

* [Supra, p. 33.] — D« r<bu$ Ind. pp. 166, 215. * i. A. S. Beug. zxi. p. 49. 
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]>ortiou large, but its position necessarily identifies it with that 
which is formed by the Falaili and the Indus. — and the space 
whifch the town is represented to have occupied is exactly that 
which constitutes the limestone ridge on which Haidarabad is built. 

The distances laid down also by Ibn Haukal are, with one excep- 
tion sufficiently correct, llius, from Mansura to Debal is six days’ 
journey, wliich is exact, — on the supposition that Pebal, as elsewhere 
shown, is Karachi. From Mansura to Turan is fifteen days’ jouniey. 
which also agrees well enough with Haidarabad. From Mansura to 
KanJabel (Gaiidava) is eight days' journey, which also agrees very 
well. — “He who travels from Mansvira to Budha must go along thi- 
banks of the Indus as far as Sihwan,” — which shows Mansura to be 
close on the Indus, as, indeed, it is else^diere expressly declared ti> 
be, and not eo far removed as Nasrpur. From Mansura to Cambay 
is twelve day / journey. Here the distances arc long, but the desert 
must have made continuous travelling indispensable, as the halting 
places were necessarily reduced to the smallest possible number. 

Tlie widest departure from the ordinary distance is that between 
Mansura and Mulfiiu, which is set down by Ibn Haukal at only 
twelve days' journey. Tliis is very rapid, considering that about 
four hundred miles separate them, requiring an average of thirty- 
three miles a day. But though the average be high, it is certainly 
not beyond the means of conveyance where camels are abundant, as 

in Sind. 

Bi'runi lays down the distance at fifteen parasangs from Multan to 
Bhati, another fifteen from Bliati to Alor, and twenty from Alor to 
Mansura— making the entire distance only fifty parasangs from 
Multan to Mansura ; while, at the same time, he gives it as thirty 
parasangs from Mansura to I-ohardnl Bandar (p. 61). There is here 
also a surprising abridgment of the former distance, which, may 
perhaps he accounted for by considering the frontier to be reckoned 
from in one instance, and the capital in the other. Still, such an 
error or ^consistency in a space so frequently traversed, is not 
easily accounted for, occurring as it does in two such trustworthy 
authorities as Ibn Haukal and Birdni'; and it would have been 
satisfactory to find some more plausible solution. Mas udi, with a 
much nearer approach to correctness, gives the distance as seventy- 
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five parasangs Ijetween Mult^ and Monsura. and his statement may 
be considered a sufficient corrective of the other geographers (p. 24). 

It may be proper to add, that none of these ancient places, 
mentioned in this and other Notes, have sites assigned to them 
in any modem maps. Bumes, Wieland, Vivien de St. Martin, 
llergiiaus, Zimmermann. all reject them. D’Avezac enters some, but 
ail erroneously, except Debal,— at least, according to the principles 
above enunciated. Even Kiepert, in his valuable Karte von Alt- 
Indien, Berlin, 1853, drawn up for the illustration of Professor 
Las.sen’8 Indische AHerthumshoide, enters only Brahmanabad; and 
tliat he places on the right bank of the presumed ancient course of 
the Sindhu, which ho has laid doivn as flowing far to the eastward 
of the present Indus. As he has admitted other names more modem 
than these, he should not have ignored them all. 

[Since the death of Sir H. Elliot the remains of a buried city, 
supposed to be the ancient Brahmanabad, have been discovered and 
explored by Mr. A. F. Bellasis, of the Bombay Civil Service. The 
exact position of the ruins is stated to be forty-seven mUea north- 
east of Haidarabad, and if their investigator is right in believing 
them to be the mins of Brahmanabad, the question of the position 
of that city is put at rest. The identification has presumption in its 
favour, though it has not yet been satisfactorily proved ; and one 
circumstance is strongly against it -.—Large numbers of coins were 
discovered among the ruins ; but the great bulk of these were 
Muhammadan, and the few Hindu corns that were brought to light 
“seem to be casual contributions from other provinces, of no very 
marked uniformity or striking age.” Were the rums those of an 
old Hindu city, Hindu coins of a distinct character would probably 
have been found. The coins discovered were those of Mansur bin 
Jamhur, Abdu-r Rahman, Muhammad *Abdu-Uah and Umar (see 
supra, p. 127).‘] 

Debai — Karachi. — Thatta. — Ldhori Bandar. 

It is strange that the site of a port once so noted as Debal should 
now bo left to vague conjecture ; but amongst the fluctuating channels 
of the Sindian Delta we must rest content with mere surmises. 

^ ^Illustrated London hevos, Feb. 21, 26, 1857.— Tboma»' Prinsep, II. 119.] 
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Some of the various opinions entertained upon the ciueslion of its 
locaUty may be here noticed. Native authorities seem decidedly in 
favour of considering Thatta to represent Debai, following generally 
the text of Firishta.' Mir Ma’suin ignorantly observes that Dcbul 
is Thatta and Lahori Bandar.' Abu-1 Fazl is equally inexact, or 
rather more so.' IdrisI (mpra, p. 77) and the Arabian geographers 
having determined that Dehal was six stations from the mouth of 
the Indus, Thatta was necessarily the only site which could be 

Modem authors have also for the most part inclined to Thatta, 
including De la Koohette and Eennell. Capt. McMurdo, while he 
says that ITiatta is still known to the Arabs by the narae^of Dcbal 
alone, shows that the latter must have been a seaport.' Sir A. 
Bumee says, also, that Thatta is called by the Arabs Dewal Sindy. 
and himself assigns Kalankot ns its position.' Lieut. Burton says, 
we are certain that the modem Thatta occupies the ground of the 
ancient Dewal, as the Arabs and Persians know it by no other 
name,-ShSl-i Dobali stiU being used to mean a shawl of Thatta 

manufacture.'* *1 

D'AnvUle more correctly establishes it on one of the mouths of 

the Indus and some others, resigning Thatta, have assigned other 

locaUties to Debai. M. Eeinaud inclines to the neighbourhood ot 

KarSchl ;> and so does Elphinstone." Dr. Bumes says it occupied a 

site between Karachi and Tliatta, in which he follow s 

Crow," one of the first of cur modem enquirers in Sind, 

combined much discriminaUon with ample opportunities of local 

^Blttfem can be no question that Debai was on, or close to, the 

means -nfaKul The very name of 

that Karachi itself represents the site of Deba . 

a Ve.1 TV Ti 404 * TV/riAA-t Sin'll pp. 2, 8. 

. Briggs, Sistory.ctc yoV IV^p. ^ ^ ^ _ Yol. I. pp. 29, 234. 

. IVawl. Mo JiMara. Yol. UI- y„l. j. p. ,28. 

: Ti. s; fU p. 34. • ./ wt., voi. i. 

..peL was probably p. id 132. 

p. 607. 
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Dcbal, or nitlier T)cwfil, “ the temple,” was doubtless acquired from 
the cotispicuous jio.sitioii which that object must have occupied from 
the sea ; where it was calculated to attract the gaze and reverence of 
the passing mariner, like its fellow Bbrirics of Dwaraka and Somndt; 
and as there is no other so eligible and commanding a spot along the 
whole coast of Sind, from Cape Monze to Kotesar, it is highly 
probable that the promontory on which fort Manora now stands is 
the identical site occupied by the celebrnted temple which gave name 
to the port of Debal,' and which, as being tho Palladium of its 
security, was the chief object of attack to the catapults which had 
been brouglit round by the sea to effect its destruction.* 

The following may be mentioned amongst the reasons why Debal 
cannot possibly bave been Thatta, and which incline us to view 
Karachi with favour : — 

The Sarandip vessels were, in their distress, driven to “the shore 
of Delia!” (p. 118).' It could not, therefore, have been an inland 
town like Tliatta. fifty miles from the nearest point of the sea, and 
one hundred miles by any of the tortuous channels of the Delta. 

The pinites who attacked them %vere “dwellers at Debal, of tho 
tribe wbicli tiu'y call I’angamara.” Now-, these Tangamaras we 
know to have occujiied tho sea-coast from Karachi to Lahori Bandar, 
and to be the jM)puhir heroes of several local talcs — especially their 
Kiina ’Ubaid, who lived even as late as the year 1000 A.n. 
{15U1 A.n.).‘ 

Biluduri also speaks of “the Bay of Debal” (p. 116), and of .the 
ship.s which had been despatched from the Persian Gulf, arriving at 
Debal with soldiers and mangonels (p. 120). Elphinstone considers 
this latter fact as decisive against Thatta;* but too much may be 
built on this argument, for, subsequently, we find these same 
mangonels carried by water even to Noirun, 

Ibn llaukal says, Debal is a “ large port on the shore of the sea, 

‘ The budd, or temple, was contiguous to the town of Debal, not within it. (see 
p. 120). 

* It is worthy of remark that Manora is the name of one of the celebrated Bud- 

dhist patriarchs. Abel-Rcmusat writes it*‘Manura.” M. StanbUs Julien “Manorata;’’ 
[or Sanskrit Manoratha.l—Mtlangt* Atiatiques, Tom. I. p. \\ 5 .^Indiseh 9 Alttrthum- 
tkunde. Yob II. Beil ii. 2. > Chach’ttdma, MS. p. 83. 

* Tuh/atu-l Kirdm, MS. p. 134. » Butoryof /nrfio, Vol. I. p. 607. 
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the emporium of this and the neighbouring regions. It lies to ^e 
west of the Mihran.^ and has no largo trees or date-palms” (p. 3i). 

It is indeed a place of great sterility, and only occupied on account 
of its trade. Nothing can be more decisive against tho fertile 

Thatta. and in favour of the barren Kamehi- 

Again, from Debal to Mansdra is six stages, wbich, on the sup- 
jwsition that the latter, as elsewhere shown, is Haularabad, would 
not suit lliatta in any respect, but exactly suits Karachi. 

Tho Marasidu-l Ittild says Debal [oi Baibul, as it writes tho name 
in Arabic fashion] is a celebrated city “on the shore of the sea oi 
Hind, an emporium where the rivers of Lahore and MulUm dis- 
charge tliomselves into the salt sea.* 

Fiu-tbcr qu.)tations need not be added to show that Debal was on 

tbe sea-coast, and could not have been so far inland as Thatta, or 
even Libori Bandar, wlucb, however, is tbe next most probable site 

after Kanichi. . 

Lahorl Bandar, or Lari Bandar, succeeded Debal as tbe sca-port of 

tho Indus, and is first named by Birunl ; but Debal had evidently 

maintained its position down to the time of Jalalu-d dm s incursion 

into Sind, in 1221 a.d. It will appear, afterwards, from h 

extmets taken from the JahiMM, that tlie Sultan conducted 

himself with tho greatest severity towards the people of that port, 

for he plundered the country, and as ho erected a moBqne q.posde 

to a Hindu temple, during his short stay there, it is evident that the 

place was considered then to be of sufficient consequence to be 

insulted in the wantonness of his fanaticism. 

In Ibn Batuta’e time, about a century latter (1333 a.d.), we h 
no mention of Debal, which seems then to have been superseded 

entirely by Lahori Bandar. ^ , » » • « 

Lahori has itself been taken to be Debal. The hra. 

indeed, distinctly asserts that “what is now Bandar Labor, nas 

former times called Bandar Debal i”-but its authority is not h. 

rated high in such matters,* and while, confessedly, there are som 

I Gildemebter read* “ e^V* tho 

io pving “ west." Be Vol. I . 42U 

*’• ‘7.' Xir^Ai, MS. p. «4. tL ma, n.»u uiewir ffia por, Bakal. 

ecause at p. 1 we read, “ Debal la new caUed Thatta. 
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points slightly in favour of its being Debal, there are others which 
arc decisive against it. It is itself hfteen miles from the shore of 
tiic sea : it has no bay : and a passage in Bfnini' is very conclusive 
where, after saying that the gulf of Turan (the present bay of Sun- 
raiaiu) lies between Ti'z and Debal, he adds, that beyond the gulf of 
'1 uran are the small and great mouths (of the Indus), the one near 
the toivn of Loharani, the other to the east, on the boroers of 
Kauhb. Tlie country (between them) bears the name of Sind 
Silgara, or the sea of Sind (pp. 49. 65).* Lohar^f (Labor!) is here 
ineniioncd as quite distinct from Debal, and was then evidently only 
just rising into importance, 

Ibn Batuta calls the place “Lahiriya” or “Lahari*’’— but it 
geuerally goes now by the name of Lahon', probably from its pre- 
sumed connection with Lahore. Its ruin and abandonment have 
now given a greater prominence to the port of Dhardja, which' lies 
a little to the east of Lahorl. 

The original name was most likely Lari, being so called after Lar, 
the local name of the southern portion of the province of Sind. 

llic name of Lar had once a very gi-eat extension on these southern 
coasts,— for Ptolemy and the Periplus both mention Guzerat under 
the name of Larice and Biruni and Abu-l Fida place Somndt, and 
even T;lna in or on the borders of the province of Lar {supra, 
p. 61).* The uiercbant Sulaiman, also, calls the gulf of Cambay and 
the w.atere which wash the Malabar const “the seas of Lar:”“ and 
Mas’ud: says, that “ at Saimiir, Subdra, Tana and other towns a 
1 inguage called Luriya is spoken," so tliat, it seems not unreason- 
r»!)l6 to suppose that Ldri Bandar was the original form under which 
tliip port was nrst known.* 

' Fi c$nunis Jrabfs, pp. 113, 119. 

* Kwegarton, de ^f■}hammt<U ebn Batuta, p. 17. Defrdmenr, Paris, 1856. 

* LpiSfiD, Zeitschrift f. d. *, d. Uarg^d. \ol. I. p. 227.— D'Anrille, Eelaireiw 
mc*>i$ tur la Cart* dt VIndt, pp. 69, 75. — Tod, JFfjterft India, pp. 187-9, 256. 

* FtagnunU AraUt, p. 112.— Gildemeister, r<5w IndkU, pp. 185, 188. 

* ifM. tur I'Inde, pp. 200, 298, 

* [Tbe LdtaAfta of Sanslrit gcographj, and the Larice of Ptolemy end the 
r<‘nplus, is the country about the golf of Cambay and the mouth of tbe Nerbudda. 
The Arab ^cogruphen agree, also, upon this legality. It is very questionable if that 
term is susceptible of the extension which Sir H. Elliot here seeks to giro it. Tbe 
Lar of Sind would rather seen to be a distinct name. See McMurdo, Joor. R. A. S. 
!. 224. i nwen Taang til. 409.] 
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Edla-hzndi.—The Hellene&^-'^indm. 

■n, „i.. .t .M .r .. fc “J”' ^ 

.w. B— aa, ka .0 .k. -k- .r 

name appeared »n the aach-mma, we mig ^ 

dation to the Kaja Hal, menUoned m p. lOh. 

prinee of the Samma family as the ^ 

It is probable that the designaUon of ^ 

a similar origin for we now^^^^ ^ttrihution would scarcely 

::£;a1;te" who sL m them the cradle of the great 
“ ^.a., a 

fromthomagnificea. mage 0 heagbU ^ed • Helaiaes,’ or the 

mountains. • ■*■“ 

' “ '!.» » aa a»«a .k.,.. B.u~, a. 

foUo>mg lines from the fragments of Hesiod . 

® -FXXflJ'ot y *ey«VoKTa tf*^^»oXo. BojiXrjtJ 

Chiefs of the war car. guards of holy Eight, 

Rorus aud ^olua, and Zuthua might 

From HEtLBN sprang. it is 

„ kk a a. 

Burprising that he disrcgaras t e more ^ .^^^getic ZaU the former 

k.« k»-. •- 

more undiily exalte , romolete defiance. 

time, space, position, and feature ia the laad 

i .!e r^d fonaiag the l.oaadarj- betaeea Tb^y aad bp.^ pi^4 

prince of the same name. contortion, m “ 

^ s E Pocoche. /nrfia *» or more correcUy. Udra; so that we 

have, uafortuaalcly, aol^g t jig., pp. 130, 16*. 

UcUenic bypothfcSi8.-S«e the i«; 
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remarkable feature in Greece. It is not a little remarkable, that in the latter country 
the true ri)i<lu 9 * • • should gire nearly the coiTe>poDdiDg length of the 

Piml ill Afghanistan, yiz., a distance of about sixty miles."* 

'Pl.is t‘lul)orate super-structure is based on an utterly false assump- 
tion. The salt range is not, and never was, called the Find. Find 
is a common w ord in the Upper Panjab, signifying simply “a 
village,” and rotuirs a hundred times over in that locality — as Find 
Uhattiyi'.n, Find Malik Aulya, Fimli Ghaib, lUwal Pindi, etc., etc.— 
and so, Find Padan Khan merely means the “village of Dadan 
Kluui,” and one, moreover, of modem erection. Tlie word “Find,” 
indeed, has only latch' been introduced into the Fanjilb — long even 
after the name of the celebrated Grecian mountain was itself con- 
verte«l into the modern Agrapha. 

The whole of this arrogant and dogmatical work is replete with 
similar ahsiirdities ; and yet the only notices it has received from 
our llcvie\.or8 are of a laudatory character. It is to he feared that 
no English publication of late years will go so far as this to damage 
our literary reputation in the eyes of continental scljolars ; and it is 
therefore to be regretted that it has not yet received the castigation 
due to its ignorance and presumption.’ 

Jaiidrud, 

[About a mile, or half a parasang, from Mnltan was the castle or 
fortified residence of tho governor, which Istakhri calls Jandrud. 
The Ashkdlud Bilad, according to Sir H. Elliot, reads Chandniwar, 
hut the initial r/» is at best suspicious in an Arabic work ; the map 
has Jandrud. GUdemeister’s Ibn Haukul La.s Jandrar, Jandar, and 
Jandaruz; and Idn'si says Jandur. Ibn Hankal helps us to tlie 
right reading when he says, tho Jandaiuz is a river, and tlie city of 
Jandaruz stands on its banks. Immediately before this he had been 
speaking of the river Sandaruz, which is evidently tho Sind-nid, so 
that wc may '»t once conclude that tho final syllable is the Persian 
(river). Sir H. Elliot, in a subsequent passage, supposes it to 

* Jndia (k Grtere, p. 82. 

' Tho author's credit stands on a false eminence, as being one of the Editora of ilie 
reprint of the Eueycicpadia A/if/ropoWana / and we find one of his really able coUa- 
boratcura lamenting, in his preface to the But. of Som. Lilfraturg, that “ tht Barit/ 
Ilutory of Romt, promhed by the author of that remarkable work, India t'r» Grteeo^ 
hhould not have been avoi'ahle for these pages." [U must Ik remembered that these 
auimadvenions were written in 1863.] 
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derive its first syllaLle from the Arabic word Jand. a cantonment or 
military colony, -m which case the name would s.^ufy the “ can- 
tonment on the river.” But Hafiz Abru, in an extract winch 
appear in Vol. H., informs us that tho river Chmah was aU 1 
.. Jamd;” the name of the place, therefore, may have ' 

rud. Multan itself is situated .about three miles from the Chmah, 
so that Jandrud. or Jamdrud, must have been its port on that nier.] 

Kaikdnan,—KaiUn.—Kaliarsi. 

This name appeam under the various aspects of 
Kaikan, Kizkanan. Kabarkanan and Kirkayan.-the first benife 
most frequent occurrence. Though so often mentioned, we can 

hut a very general idea of its position. 

The climi.- tells us that, under the Rai “ 

territory extended ” as far to the north as the moiiii ,aii s of ird,i n 

1 t defeat One of tho objects of these expeditions to Kaikanun, 
pmviuce, as they - reached during 

of tho Arabic kaf, an om -whereas tho Ghach-nima 

name as ” Kik4n,” or -^aikan ^ ^ ,, 

prefers Kaikanan __ ,. 

^^abitonr In an important expedition ^octed^agminst^a tact^of 

country lying between ” ’ 'lu‘ another, ’Abd-ulla 

encountered in the eoumry 

sends to Mua'wiya the “ horses of Kaikan (P ). 

1 exhu name he read ” Karwha,'' and the initial may he optionally .,] 
a MS. pp- 72-78- 
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ukon amongst other spoil. In another, Asad attacks the Mods, 
,,fter w.arring against Kaikkn (p. 117). In the year 221 n. Biladur 
speaks of a portion of Kaikin as occupied hy.Jats, wliom Amran 
defeated, and then established within their country the imhtary 
colony of Baiza (p. 128). On this occasion, the country was attacked 
from the side of Sind, not from Makran, which wiU account for the 

mention of the “ Jats,” instead of “ Turks.” , 

It may also bo doubted if tho Kahakanan (p. 39) or K.zkanan of 

n.n Ilaukal refers to this tract,-and yet it would be more difficult 
p, account for its total omission, if it do not. According to them, 
Kaikanan w.as in the district of Turin, and a city m wh.ch the 
governor of Kusdar resided. Tins apparent discrepancy can only 
be reconciled by supposing that there was both a provin«= and town 
of that name, 'fhcy give us no further indication of its position, 
except that the district of Atal is said to lie between Kaikanan and 
Kandibel,— which, of itself, attributes to it a much greater exteusion 

to the north, than if it were a mere portion of Turin.' 

Tho later Arab geographers follow these authorities, and add 

notbinp fnrtlirr to our infonuJition. 

Abu-1 Fazl liaibaki mentions Kaikahan amongst the other provinces 

under the autbnrity of Mas’uJ, tho Ghaznivide ; and as Hind, Sind, 
Ni'mroz, Zabulistun, Kasdar, "Makran, and Danistan aro noticed 
separately, it shows that Kaikalian was then considered a distinct 


jurisdiction.* 

In Hwen Tsang’s travels wo have mention of the country of 
Kiken, situated to tho south of Kabul, which is evidently no other 

than the province of which we aro treating.* 

From tliis time forward, we lose sight of tho name, and are left to 
conjecture where Kaikanan was. Under all the circumstances of 
the case, we may be justified in considering it so far to the east as to 
include tho Sulaimani range, which had not, up to a comparatively 
late period, been dignified with that name. As with respect to Asia, 
and many other names of countries, so with respect to Kaikanan, 
the boundaries seem to have receded with the progress of discovery ; 


and though, on its first mention, it docs not appear to have extended 


* GilderaeiFlcr, <i« «6 u4 pp. 164i H7. * MS. 

* p. 395 ; Hwen T&ang III. 186, 414.— T/wis, p. 176t 
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beyond Shal and Mustung. yet, by the time of the Ghaznmdea, we 
are authorised to conclude that it reached, on the east, to the frontier 
of Multan, and, on the south, to the hilly tract of Siwistan, above 

the plains of Sind. 

Under the present condition of Afglrinist&i it may bo considered, 
in general terms, as including the whole of the country occupied by 
the Kakars. Tlic expedition of a.n. 44 to the country between 
Miiltiin and Kabid certainly shows that Kaikinan must have com- 
prised the Sulairaani range to tho south of the Ghmal ; and t le 
celebrity of its horses woidd appear to point to a tract further to the 
west, including Saharawan and Mushkl. where horses, especially 
those used on the plain of Mangacliar, are stUl in great demand, 
and whence they are often sent for shipment to the coast. 

There is no place extant which recalls the name of the old 
province, except it be Kdhan, wliich was perhaps included within 
its sonth-castem frontier. It is barely possible, also, that there inay 
be some connection between the name of the Kakars and that of the 
ancient province which they occupy. It will be observed above 
that Baihakl mentions a district of Danistan, and the order in which 
it occurs is “Kiisddr, and Makran, and Danishin, and Kaikahan. 
This implies contiguity between the several places thus named am 
it is, therefore, worthy of remark, that Dani is entered in all the 
gene,alogical lists of the Afghans as the eldest son of Gharghasht 
the son of their great progenitor, Kais 'Abdu-r Kashid Pat lan , an 
that Kakar, from whom the powerful tribe of that name is descended 

was himself the eldest son of Dani. Names change “ 

ages, especially among people in a low stage of civilization and 

u may perhaps be conceded that ■■ Kakaran and Kaikahan 

would! under such circumstances, bo no very violent and improbab 

metathesis. 

Kajurdfia, Capital of Jajdhott. 

\Extrad 0 / Cunmnshxm’, Arduxchgical Seport /or 

1864-5,— 68.] 

[.-The ancient city of Khajurdho, the 
Ea puts, U situated thirty-four mUes to the south of Mahoba, twen^- 
se!en miles to the east of Chhatrpnr, and twenty-five miles to the 
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north-west of Paima . . . . Tbo earliest mention of this capital ie 
by Ahi'i lliliim, who accompanied Mahmud in his campaign against 
Kaliiijar in a.d. 1022. He calls it Kajuralia, the capital of Jajahott, 
and places it at thirty parasangs, or about ninety miles, to the south- 
east of Knnauj. 'Hie true direction, however, is almost due south, 
.and tlio flistance about twice thirty parasangs, or one hundred and 
eighty miles, llio next mention of 'Khajuraho is by Ibn Batuta, 
who visited it about a.d. 1335.— Ho calls it Kujura .... Tlie 
e .liest mention of the province is by Ilwen Tsang, in a.d. 641.— He 
calls it Chi-rhi-to. or Jajboti . . . From the accounts of Hwen 
Tsang, and Ahu Kihan, it is evident that the Province of Jajahoti 
corresponded with the modem district of Bundelkhand in its widest 

extent.”] 


Kal/ari.^Antiari — and BaUan, 

[Such seems to he the correct spelling of three names, which 
a]ii)ear in a great variety of forms.— Istakhri has Kalwi, Annari, 
and Bahvi, hut the first takes the form of Kaladi or Kalari in his 
map. In the printed extract of the AsltkaluA Bilud the names 
appear as Falid, Abri, and Baizi ; also, as Abri, Labi, and MaUdi, 
some of which divergences may be credited to bad copy and mis- 
prints. Gildemoistcr’s Ibn Haukal gives them as Ayara, Valara, 
and Balni; Idrisi has Atri and Kalari; Abu-1 Fida has Kallari, 
Annari, and Ballari, and these agree with the names as they appear 
in the map of the A$hkdlu4 Bildd. They were three neighbouring 
to-.\nis on the road from Alor to Mansdra, Annari standing first, 
Kullari next, and Ballari last in Istakbri’s map, and in that of 
tbo Ashhihi-l Bilud, The termination ti or ari would seem to 
be a common noun, and the Tuh/atu-l Kirdm writes it with the 
Hindi re. Idrisi says Annari is four days journey from Alor, and 
Kallari two days from Annari, and Mansura only one day from 
Kullari. Bm Ilaukal places Annari and Kallari on the east of 
the Mibrau, but Idrisi says, that it stands on tlie western bank (p. 
79) ; and enters into details which show pretty clearly its relative 
position to Mansura. There is a “Bulrey,” marked in Allen’s map 
of Sind, about thirty miles south of Ilaidarabad, but this position 
does not coiTcspond with the above description.] 
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Kanddhcl. — Turan. — Bitdha. — Baizd. 

It is essential to a right understanding of ancient Sindian geo- 
graphy to ascertain where Kandabcl, of which tliere is such freipient 
iiieiition. was situated. We can only do this hy iinidication, and hy 
comparisoi\ of the various passages in which the name occui's. 

Tho Ghach-mma ‘ mentions it in three different passages, at least, 
if Kandhala in the last reference be mciint, as seems proh.able. for 
that place. If wo are to put faith in the first passage fiu loll), there 
would be no need for further emiuiry, as it is distinctly mentioned 
thus “ Kandabel, that i.s. Kandah.ir.” But it may bo shown tliat 
tins identifieation cannot possibly be admitted, for Chach reaches the 
place through the desert of Turan (a province of which Kusihir was 
the capital),^ on his return from Arma-hel to Alor. He straitened 
the garrison by encamping on the river Si'ni, or Sihi, and conipclled 
them to agree to tho payment of one liundrcJ hoi'ses from the hill 
country, and a tribute of 100,000 dirhams. Here the name of the 
river, and the position, put Kaiidahdr out of the question, and we 
can only regard the passage as tho conjecture of some transcriber, 
interpolated by mistake from the margin into the text. 

The real fact is, that KandabeP can scarcely be any other place 
than tho modem Gandava, and we shall find, with this single excep- 
tion, that all the other passages where its name occurs suffich ntly 
indicate that as the position. Indeed, it is probable that this ver) 
instance lends confirmation to this view, for the Sini river seems to 
bo no other than the Sibi, now called the Nari, but flowing under 
the to\vn of Sibi, and, during the floods, joining the Bolan nyer. 
into which tho hill-streams, which surround and insulate Gandava, 
disembogue themselves. Tlie river wliich runs nearest to Gandava 

is now called the Badra. 

Tlie Mujmalu-t Tawdnhh tells us tl.at Kandabel was founded by 
tho Persian king, Bahman, “ between the conancs of the Hindus 

: Et::; k * 

/u ;:^:::i:'uln" ^ with the AraWc 

bcin- very fuw. Tlu- linal syllable is occasionally nil, bal, mid lal; but W mo t 
nnd.ablv L correct form. Wc find the same termination m Armu-bol, or tl-e modern 

lit;"’., ini,,- „0.iUy hr coiiacc.rd ' 

bain, the city of the Khun.-bce Mrn. S. A. Soc., Vol. XV . p. i U- 

YOL. I. 


20 
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a„.l tho Turks’" (p. 106). Biladari froqueotly mentions it, -md 

speaks of Kandahar aa entirely separate and distinct (pp. 1 . • 

125 127). He tells us it was situated on a hiU or elevated si , an 
that -Ainran, after taking the town, transferred tho principal inhabit 
ants to Kusdar (p. 128), from which place it was situated at the 

distance of five parasangs.* 

According to Ibn Haukal, and the corresponding passages^ m 
Istakhri (p. 29), Oueeloy’8 Oriental Geography, and t)ie Aehkdlu4 
BMd, Kandabel was the capital of Budha, and a large place o 
commercial traffic, deficient in the produce of tho date-palm, and 
situated in a desert, eight stages from Mansdra, and ten through the 

desert from MultAn.’ ^ 

All these descriptions make Kandabel correspond sufficiently with 

tho modern Ganddva, to leave no doubt of their identity. Later 

historians speak of it as being on the borders of Kirman,* but their 

notions of that province were very indefinite, and any place on the 

eastern confines of Sind would equally answer their loose mode of 

delineation. 

Gand^va, which is the capital of the province of Kachh Ganddva, 
is surrounded by a wall, and is stiU one of the most important 
places between Kelat and Shikarpur, tliougb greatly declined from 
its former state. Indeed, is a much larger, as well as more 

commercial town, but the credit of antiquity cleaves to Ganddva. 

Kandabel, it will be observed, is represented as the capital of 
Budha, which, therefore, next demands our attention, This is 
evidently the same province as the Budhpur, Budhiya, and Bud^pfir 
(p. 146) of the Chach-nirtut. 

Under the R&i dynasty, the second satrapy of Sind comprised, 
besides the town of Siwistin, which was the capital,* “Budhpdr, 

‘ JfAn. tar lindt, p. 67, 

* Mim. tur CIndt, p. 176. The diatance is too short to suit Gandiva, which u 
eighty miles north-east of Kusd&r. Has not “ parasanga been entered instead of 
“ stages?” 

5 GildemeUtcr, 172, 177, 178. * Elmacin, Eutoria Saraeeniea, ann. 101. 

* Bihwtin on the Indus is here alluded to ; but the town of Sehf, or Slbl, and the 
prorince of Slwisthn, are the constant source of confusion and mistake, whenerer the 
name occurs; insomuch, that it is sometimes difficult, as in the passages here (Quoted, 
to determine poeitirely which place is indicated. This perplexity is not dinunished 
by the fact of the Urge prorince of Sisthn, or Sijisthn, teing not rery remote. 
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and Jankaa (Jangar), and the skirts of the hills of Rujhan, as far 
as the borders of Makraii (p. 138).” Again, “ Chach inarched 
towards the fortress of Budapur and Siwistan.” After crossing tlic 
Indus ‘‘ho went to Biidhiya, the capital of which tract was Nanunij 

Kakiinij), and the inliabitantsof the place called it Sawi.s.” 

“After taking the fort of the Sawis, he moved towards Siwistan ” 
(p. 145). 

When Siwistan was attacked by Muhammad Kasim, the governor 
fled to Biidhiya, where was “a fortress called Sisam,' on tlie banks 
of the Kumbh,” wliither he was pursued by the Arab general, who 
enciimpcd with a portion of his army at “Nillian on the Kumbli.” 
Here, the chiefs of Biidhiya determined to make a night attack ujion 
bis camp. These chiefs of Biidhiya, who were of the s;\me family 
as the ruler of Sisam, are subsequently shown to bo Jats;’ whose 
origin W{is derived from a place on the banks of the Gang, wliicli 
they call Aiindhar.”’ After failing in this expedition, they volnn- 
tarily surrendered themselves, as they liad “ found from the books ol 
the Buddhists that Hindustan was destined to be conquered by the 
army of Islam,” and then turned their arms vigorously again.st tlicir 
former comrades. On Muhammad’s advancing to Sisam, “some of 
the idolaters fled to Biidbya, higher up : some to the fort ol Ba- 
hitivir,* between Saluj and Kaudhubel” (p. 162); and there sued for 
jieace, and after agreeing to pay tribute, sent their hostages to 
Siwistan. 

In the Mujmalu‘i Tawdrikh wo read that Bahman, the Persian 
king, “ built in the country of Budh a town called Babmandbad, 

which according to some is Mansura ” (p. 106). 

[Biladuri mentions this tract as the scene of the slaughter of 
Budail (p. 119), and it is, ixirhaps, disguised under the name of 
Basea in p. 123.] 

In Istakhri (p. 29), and in Ibn Ilaukal, it assumes the fonn of 


Budli, or Budha. “ The infidel inhabitants within the borders of 
Sind aro called Budha and Mand. They reside in the tract between 

> lu the province of Sebl (Sfwistin). according to the Tu/i/atu-l Kirdm. [It is 
probably “ Sc-isan,” on the Manchhar lake.— See p. 161.] 

Or Channas, according to the Tuh/atU'l Kirdm, MS. p. 12. 

3 [See Note, p. 160.] 

* Bab^tOr and BuUla, in tbe TuhfatuA Kirdou 
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Turin Mnltin, and Mansira, oa the western bank of the Mih^. 
Tl.cv live in huts made of reeds and grass ” (p. 38 . Again, 

I Mhahited by Musulmans and iniidel Budhas '■ • Frte^ 

Mansura to the first borders of Budha is fifteen (P, 

any one who travels that road must go dong the hanks of the 

Mihrin until he reaches Sadustan fSibwan). 

u Nadha ” or “ Nudlia,” seems to bo the readmg preferred hy Idrisf 

(P 83 ), and the Nubian geographer. Kazwinl descrihes the <»untey as 

rving a population resembling the Zat. and yielding plenty of nee 
I;:., cocoa-nuts. It also produces camels with double humps which 
being rarely found elsewhere, were in great demand in Khurasa 
and Persia.’ Ibn Ilaukal also remarks upon the exceUence of i 
breed of camels. The ifcnwdu.l luild- likewise approves of the 
initial N, instead of B ; but these later authorities are of no value, 
when arrayed against the repeated instances to the contrary fimm the 
Chach-mma. and the great majority of the readings m Ibn Haukal 


ami IstakhrL* ^ . 

F. om a comparisoa of all these statements, it would appear t^t 

the old tract of Budh, or Budhiya, very closely corresponds w.tli the 
modem province of Kachh Gandava, on aU four sides except the 
northern, where it seems to have aaiuired a greater extension, of 
which it is impossible to dehne the precise limits. It is worthy of 
remark that, in the very centre of Kachh Gandava, there is still a 
place called Budha on the Niri river, and it is possible that the 
name is also preserved in the Kakar tract of Bori, or Burn, forming 


I See aho GUdemeister, de rth. /ni.| pp. 171i 172, 177. , ^ , 

* This, if the right reading, must he understood in the sence of remotest, because 

the capital Xandkbel is declared to be only eight stages, and T6rtD, wWch is cooto- 
minous with Budh on the west, is only set down at fifteen stages, ^e Athkdi^l 
Bildd gircs the distance from Manshra to the nearest point of Budh as on^ fire 
marches. This is probably the correa reading.— See Journal A. 8. A, 1852, No. 1, 

reb, Jndieit, p. 216. ‘ Ed. Juynboll, Vol. II. p. . 

» If Nudha could be supposed the correct reading, it would lend an interest to a 

passage in Dionysius, who says in his Periegesis— 

IkWf rip roratibw wiruu SkvAoi ttrvitovao'—J. 1088. 

Nrfr.si might be meant for “ the Nodhites,” instead of “ southem/* as usuaUy 
translated ; or the Arabs might hare conrerted the ” southern’* into a separate class 

with a distinctire name. 
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part of the Afghan province of Siwistan.' In the Ayin-i AUnri tlio 
town of Budhyan is mentioned as being on the northern fron;.ier of 

Sirkdr Thatta, one hundred kos from Bandar Lahori. 

It is impossible to assent to an hj-pothesis lately started in the 
Journal of the Aetattc Society, quoted above, that this tract was desig- 
nated after the present Burobees, or Brahuts. Their name itself is 
too modem,— besides being belied by the usual meaning ascribed to 
it, of “mountaineer;”— and even their partial occupation of this 
low eastern tract is not yet a century old. From time immemonal 
it has been held by the Jats, who still constitute the majority of the 
population, and the Brdhdis are a mere intrusive stock from the 
provinces of Mdshki and Jhow, and the rugged liighlands of Saha- 
rawdn, which abut Kachh Ganddva on the westward. It has been 
surmised, also, that these Budhiyas were the Bhodya and Bhoja of 
the Purdnic legends, and even the Bhotyas of Tibet. This is tread- 
ing upon still more dangerous ground.* It is far more probable that, 
if the name had any signiBcant origin at all, it was derived from the 
possession of the Buddhist religion in its puri^ by the inhabitants 
of that remote tract, at the time when Brahmanism was making its 
quiet but steady inroads by the more open and accessible course of 
the river Indus. [See post, Note on the Meds.] 


Kannashur. 

rOmiBsion and misplacing of tlie doU have cauaed this name to 
asBume a very varying form in Roman characters. Ibn Khurdadha 
(p 14) caUs it “ Kinnazbun,” and IstahhrfB version (p. 29) may bo 
so road. The A>miu-l Mid (p. 34) has ■' Kabryun ; " Gilde- 
meister's version of Ibn Haukal makes it ■■ Kannazbir ; ” IcWbi 
writes “ Fiiabtiz.” but '■ Kirbuz ” sometimes occurs. The Mari>,d,i-i 
JttiU' has “ Klrbin.” but JuynboU. the editor, says this m a false 
reading for Kannazbur. Bilidurl (p. 119) agrees in this last speUmg, 
and the CyMma has “ Kannazpur,” and ■■Kmarbfc The 
position of the place appears to correspond with that of the modem 

Punjgooi 111 Makrdn.] 

Ind. AUerlh., Vol. I. pp- 611, 727- 
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MandaL — Kkraj. 

It ifi (lifGcult to fix tho position of Mandal, one of the places to 

whicli Jiinaid despatohed an expedition. 

The name of Mandal. or Slandalam, beinj; applied generally to 
Hignify “a region,” in Sanskrit, adds to our doubts upon this occ^ion. 
Thus wc have Tonda-Jfandalam, Paiidu-Mandalam. Chola-Man- 
dalam, and many others. [Almost, or entirely, all of them being 
rtituated in tho South.] Tho most noted Mandal of the Arab geo- 
graphers was that whence Mandali aloe-wood was derived; benco 
anallochun was frequently called “Mandal;” but no one seems to 
have known where it was situated. Kazwint says uo one can 
nouotmte to it, because it lies beyond tho equinoctial lino: but he 
calls it a city of India, taking that word in its enlarged sense of 
East Indies. [Tlio Mam^idud IttiU' calls it a city of Hmd, but 
gives no indication of its locality. Abu-1 Fida has no notice of it.] 
Avicenna, in his Kaniin, says that, according to some, it is m the 
niiddlo of the land of Hind. Tho place here alluded to. is probably 
tlio coast of Coromandel, whence the agallochwn, brought from the 
ciistom islands, was distributed to tho marts and countries of the 


WGSt« 

Avicenna’s description might bo made to apply to Mandala upon 
tho Nerbadda, which in tho second century of our era was the seat of 
tho Hailmya d^masty of Gondwdna;' but this is, of course, too far 
for any Arab expedition, notwithstanding that M. Heinaud considers 
Ujjain and Miilwa’ to have been attacked at the same period, under 
tho orders of Junaid (p. 126). But Malabdr would have been a 
more probable object of attack than MMwa, in the heart of India. 
As we proceed, wo shall find other expeditions almost all directed to 
different points in the Guzerat peninsula,— as, indeed, was the case, 
even from tho time of the conquest of Sind, when the inhabitants of 

Basra were engaged in a warfare with tho Meds of Surashtra. 

' LaTigloiB, Harivatna., Vol. I. p. 6. — At. !?«., Vol. IX. pp. 100, 106, 112. 
J.A.S. Bengal, August, 1837.-/. A. S. Bombay, \o\. IV.p. \79.~-Mod. Traveller, 
“ India,” Vol. I. p. 141.— 'Scblcgel’s JaffkJyflna, Vol. I. pt. ii. p. 208.— .4*. -inn. ilfy., 
Vol. VIII. Misc. TracU, p. 19.— Baudry, Eneyel. MoiUme, Tom. XVIII. col. 161.— 

Loasen, Ind. Allherth., Vol. I. Beil. IV. 4. 

* [These two names were left blank in hie “ Fragmenta,” but were restored in the 
Mlmoire sur VJndt, p. 192. In Goejes’ most careful edition of the text of Bilkdnrl 
tho names ore distinctly written “ ITctfm” and “ MdUibal”] 
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It is ovidant that we must seek, alsj, uo vovv dislaut sit" I'u 
Mandal. Even Mandat-eswara (Ilamllaisar), on ilio Nerh.idda, n-iild 
be too remote. Mandor in Eajimtana, the ancient capital ■ I t!,c 
Parihdrs, or Maiidra in Kachh, or Mandal in .lhalawar, would he 
better, or the famous Mandavi, bad not its ancient site been Icnown 
by another name,-Ibien. .Utogether, Mandal in Guzenit, heller 
known as Oka-Mandal, offers, from its anti.iuity and its iinsitieu as 
the western district of that peninsula, tho most probable site for the 

IMondal of Junaid. 

From the CNpresslon of tho historian Tabari, that tho Arabs never 
recovered possession of Kiraj and Mandal, there would soem to be 
an implication that these places lay beyond the province of Sind, 
and that they wore at no great distance from one another. They 
are also mentioned together in the passage under eoiisidcration. 
The " Kiraj ” of Tabari and the FMhu4 £Mdn seems to be the 
same place as tho “ Kaj ” of IJiruni. The nemo ocems again as 
“Kirai” and "Kuraj” in the Chach-nima (pp. 189, 197), and was 
probably situate in, if not named from, Kachh, though the citact 

site of tho town cannot now be established. 

The position of Oka-Mamhal on the opposite coast is a sufficient 

reason why it should be mentioned in connection with Kiraj, sup- 
posing that place to have been in Kachh ; and, m Uie absence o 
more certain information, I should, for this, as well as he ^he^ 
reasons above given, feel disposed to consider it the Mandal 
noticed by the Arab historians of the Sindmn corniuest. 

Mai\jdhari. 

rsuch appears to be the preferable mode of spelKng the name 
wldch appears in Istakhri as Manhanari (p. 27). in Ibn Hauka as 
ihatam, and in Idrisl as Manabarl (p. 77). It is described as 
being on the west of the river, three days’ journey south from 
Musdn (Sihwan), and two days short of Debal,-the two maps 
alee with this account. The route from Mansura to Dehal cress^ 
t^ river at tHs place. It has been supposed to bo the Mmnagara 
of the ancients.-See the next article " Minnagara. ] 

1 oddemeUter, dcr.>, Are. d. r.m PF 

\ol 1. pp- 3y. y , T ogriplut, p. 23. 

Hudson, Gecf. Vet. Senpt. iftn., Yol. i. r p ,y 
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Vinoont (I, inks tl.at tl.c Minn:,gn,-a of riolomv. a.ul of tl.o rcvirlus 

An-ian, is U.o Manjalan ..f -I. Ank 
D AnvilU Ml, . 1 , OSes MiMnnoam to l,o lln- lain..' ns Mansura. C. It. 

.,VS if is Tafia, so .loos .Mox. linnKS. 1» c aiiso Tafla ,s called 

s:Mlna,i.,-. and Mannoi-f savs. llinaoara si Id 1- .vad lor Mi..n|^ 

0,1 I. Those Idol, anihoritics idaoo if on fl„- lioln.s, I.nt allhoug 
o„„ds ns ,o Ian, led at I'.arharioo, the- i.ort of the Indus, and conveye 
I Minnaga,:, - hv Iho river." tliere is no reasi-m rvh.v Minnagara 

slioui'l liiivr I'Orii (lit tliat rivci. ^ ^ 

Tl„. IV iiplus Mw n ly say.s. “ Minnn-ara is Inlan.l.- 
ucTpoTToXi, avTn<i T.-,. Miufayup- tl.e Porii-lus 

says, the '■ M. tr-i-lis of tl.r wlmlc country, is Mlunagara. wlicncc 
frrfMt qiianiilics -f cottfUi .iic raniol -lown tn lUiigaza, or 

r>ina«h. wl.i. l. ruuM .'^<-.mc]y l.avc I.c<n llic place of export, if 
Mi.magara lia.l l.cn on th- Put even allowing it to have 

Wen on the ln.lu.<. tlievc is every ivaseii to sui-pose it wa.s on the 
eastern I-ank, wl.creas ManjaKari is plainly stated to l-e on the 

western. 

Passen derives the name of this capital of Indo-Pcythia from tho 
Sanskrit N'^nn, a town, and Min. wliieli he sliows from Isidorus 
('harae nns to he tl.o name of a Scythian city. Tlie Sindomana of 
Arrian may. th- refore, owe its oiigin to this source. C. letter says 
Min is a name of the Sacas ; if so, there can he little douht that wc 
havcllicir repiv.-t ntativcs in the wild Minas of Kaiputana, who have 
been driven hut little to the eastward of their former liannts. 

Minnag:iia is, aeeording to TtoUiny, in Long. 113. lo. Lat. 19. 30, 
and lie phices it on tlie Ncrhadda. so tliat his Jlinnagara. as well as 
tliat of tlie second ciuotatiuii from tlic Pcriplns, may possibly he the 
famous i\I,'imhigarh (not far from the river), mul the Maiikir which 
the early And) (Joographer.s represent as the caintal of tlio Balliara. 
[Sco the article “Palhara.”] 

llie fact ap]iears to he that tliero were two Minnagaras— one on, 
or near, tlie Indus; another on the Nerhadda (Narmada). Ptolemy a 
assertion cannot he gtiinsaid, and cstahlislics the existence of the 
latter on the Nerhadda, [and this imust have been the Jlinnagara of 
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which the PeripluB rcpresentB Broach to bo the port], one on, 

" “ r :;r " “• 

Cm thaC the twelftir centurj- Minagar was one of the mte. 

rr;:. — "r err— ni\:memh/. 

Tat Arrian infoms us that Alexander left some of h.s troops 
(including, no douht, Agrians), as a garrison for the town at th 
iunction of the Indus and Acesines, this affords a hig y curious 
CcidLe. which cannot, however, he further dilated upon in rhrs 

place.' 

Kardna. 

fExtrod of General Ounningham’e Archaolcglcal Eeport for 

1864-S,— Pape 1.] , . 

,.p„ his account of the geography of Northeim India, the ^ 
Abu Eihan makes the city of Narain the starting po nt of ^ e^ 

Lrent itineraHes . 

Tinfl liuti not boon identified y 

historian of 

»r 

Sir H. Elliot, wno y , „ jjut this position is qmto 

’< -a «— 

capital oiBatrdf, or Matsya. Tsang, the capital of 

According to the Chinese J; iaentiHed with 

the kingdom of Po-Z.-j/e-to- o. w i 83J miles, to the west 

0. "■:«,» a. —— 

j • Vfti IV Baitl, P- 476| ad 
1 Compare Eitter, viacoal. Prr.>l« of 

n 181. Piol. (?«yr. Dit>* ^11* ^ Monnert, Geog. der Oruchen »nd 

Sta P 3<9, D’Anville Antiq. * f I"*, P' ' y g„iptoTU Grxei Um. Vol. 

vol. V. PP. 107. T Zril 1 A. A Vol. I- P- 31. 

I. Bumoo’ Traoth into l^Jujamno Encyclop. : Art. Inim, p, 91 . 

C. Laaaoa, I>‘ Pmlopotamta m p. 67. ^ 

Airiaai, D, Bxptdit ; Altx : lab. VI. 
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ITwen Tsang’s narrative; and this being fixed, we may identify the 
capital of Satadru, or tbo Sutlej Provinces, with the famous Fort of 
Hami, which successfully resisted t!io arms of Mahmud of Ghazni. 
According to the TabaHt-i Ndsirl, Hnnsi was the ancient capital of 
fiio Province of Siwulik, and up to tbo time of its capture by Maa'ud 
bad been considered by tho Hindus as impregnable. 

Ai)u Rilian, the contemporary of Mahmud, places iVardna, tho 
capital of Karzdt, at twenty-eight parasangs to tho west of Mathura, 
which, taking tho parasang at threo and a half miles, would make 
tho distance ninety-eight miles, or fourteen miles in excess of the 
measurement of Hw’en Tsang. But as the narratives of the different 
Muhammadan historians leave no doubt of the identity of Nardna, 
tlie capital of Kdrzdt, with Narayana, the capital of Batrdi, this 
difference in tho recorded distance from Mathura is of little moment. 
According to Abu Ribun, Nardna, or Bazdna,^ was called Nar^yan 
by tho Jlfusulinans, a name which still exists in Ndrdyanpur, 
a town situated at ton miles to the north-east of Bairat itself. 
From Kanauj to Narana, Abu Rihdn gives two distinct routes : — the 
first direct, via Mathura, being fifty-six parasangs, or 196 miles, and 
the other to the south of the Jumna being eighty-eight parasangs, or 
308 miles. Tho intermediate stages of the latter route are, IsL, Ati, 
18 parasangs, or G3 miles; 2nd., Sahina, 17 parasangs, or 59J miles ; 
3rd., Jimdmi (Chandra), 18 parasangs, or 63 miles ; 4th., Jiajaun", 
either 15 or 17 parasangs, 64 or 59J miles; and 6th., Bazdna, or 
Nardna, 20 parasangs, or 70 miles. As the direction of the first 
stage is especially recorded to have been to the south-west of Kanauj, 
it may be at once identified with the Assat Ohdt on the Jumna, six 
miles to the south of Etawa, and about sixty miles to the south-west 
of Kanauj. Tho name of the second stage is written Sahina^ 
for which, by tbo simple shifting of the diacritical points, I propose 
to read Sahauia, which is tho name of a very large and 

famous ruined town, situated twenty-five miles to tho north of 
Gwalior, of which some account will be given in the present 
report. Its distance from the A$ia\ Ghdt is about fifty-six miles. 
Tbe tliird stago named Jandara by M. Reinaud, and Chandra by Sir 
Henry Elliot, I take to be Hindm, reading for Its 

distance from Sahamya by the Khetri Gh4t on the Chambal river is 

’ [Reinaud's readiog.] 
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about seventy miles. Tho fourtli stage, named Hfjjori, still existvS 
under the same name, twelve miles to the soutli of Sfdchen, and about 
fifty miles to tlic north-west of Hindon. From thence to Narainpur 
and Jiairdt, tlio road lies altogether through the lulls of Alwar or 
Maclieri, which makes it difficult to ascertain the exact distance. 
By measurements on the lithographed map of eight miles to the 
inch, I make the distance to he about sixty miles, which is sufficiently 
near tho twenty parasaugs, or seventy miles of Ahu liniaii’s account. 

According to tlio other itineraries of Abu Rilian, Nardna wa.s 
twenty-five parasjings to tho north of Chtior in Meivdr, fifty jxira- 
sangs to tho east of Afultdn, and sixty pamsangs to tho north-oast of 
Anhalwdra. Tlio heariug-s of these places from Bairdl are all 
sufficiently exact, but the measurements aro more than one-half too 
short. For the first dishincc of tsN'cnty-fivc parasangs to Chitor, I 
would propose to read sixty-fivo parasangs, or 227 miles, the actual 
distance by tlio measured routes of the Quartcr-jMastcr Ciencral 
being 217f. As tho distance of C/u'tor is omitted in the extract from 
Abu Rihan, which is given by Kashidii-d Din,* it is probable that 
there ma}' have been some omission or confusion in tho original of 
tho TdrtJch-i Hind from whicli he copied. UTio erroneou-s measure- 
ment of fifty parasangs to Multan is, perhaps, excusable on tho 
ground that tho direct route through the desert being quite impass- 
able for an army, the distance must have been estimated. The error 
in the distance of Anhalwara I would explain by referring the 
measurement of sixty parasangs to Chitor, which lies about midway 
between Bairit and Anhalwara. From a comparison of all these 
different itineraries, I have no liesitation whatever in identifying 
Jiazdna or Nardna, the capital of ^arzdt or Guzrdt,^ with Nardi/mipur, 
the capital of Bairdt or rairdt In Firishta tho name is written 
either Kihrdt, as in Dow, or Kairdi, as in Briggs> 

both of which names are an easy misreading of Wairdt or 

Virdt, as it would have been written by tho Muliamniadans. 

o o o o o o o 

According to Abu Kihaii tho town was destroyed, and tho people 

* [Rashidu-d Din gives the distance as fifteen parasangs, see p. 60.] 

» [See the variant readings in p. S9-to which may be added from Sir 

H. Elliot’s MS.] 
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roUred far into the interior. By Firishta this invasion is assigned 
to the year A.n. 413, or a.d. 1022, when the king (Mahmnd), hearing 
that the inhabitants of two hilly tracts named Kairdt and Ndrdm 
(or Jiairdt and Nardyan) stiU continued the worship of idols (or 
lions in some manuscripts), resolved to compel them to embrace the 
Muhammadan faith. The place was taken and plundered by Amir 

’Ah.”] 

Niriin. — SdJiitra. — Jorak. 

Amongst the many places of which it is difficult to establish the 
true position in ancient Sind, Nfrun or Nairun is one of the most 
peri)loxing, for several reasons. Its first syllable, even, is a con- 
troverted point, and while all the French authors uniformly write it 
Byroun, after Abu-1 Fidd,' the English equally persist in following 
Idrfsi’ (p. 78), and writing it Nfrun and Nenin. What imparts a 
presumptive correctness to the French reading is, that it is set down 
as the birthplace of the celebrated Abu Rfhan al Brrunl. But here, 
iH limine, several strong objections may be raised, — that Abu Efhiln 
was a Khwarizmian, and is so called by the best authorities, that 
throughout his descriptive geography of India, he is more deficient 
in his (iccmmt of Sind than in any other part,— that he nowhere 
mentions it as his birthplace,— and that no one ever beard of any 
Birun in Sind, though many local traditions speak of a Nirun, and 
concur in fixing its locality. Abu-1 Fida certainly writes it Bfrun, 
but there is often an assumption of accuracy about him which has 
been far too readily conceded by the modems ; ior he was merely 
a distant foreigner, who never left Syria except to go to Mecca 
and Egypt, and he was tlierefore compelled to copy and rely on 
the defective information of others. Istakhrf, Ihn Haukal, and 
the Ashkdlu-l Bildd are not quite determinate in their reading, but 
the Chach‘ndma and the Tuhfatu4 Kirdm never write it in any other 
form than with the initial N, followed by yd, which leaves us still 
in doubt whether the word bo Nairun, Nfrun, or Nerun; but it is 
certainly neither Birun, nor Bfrun, nor Bairun, nor Byroun. 

Other considerations with respect to the name of Abu Rfhdn, will 
be found in the Note devoted to that philosopher, in the second 
volume of this work. 


> Qioyraphie SAhcu-l Fida^ p. 348. 


’ QiographU fSdrui^ Tom. I. p. 16. 
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Under the dynasty of the Rafs, Nlrun was included within the 
government of Brahmaniibad (p. 168). The inhabitants of Nirun 
solicited from the Arabs a cartel of protection, oe their city was “ on 
the very road of the Arabs to Sind” (p. 157). After the conquest 
of Debal, “ Md. Kasim directed that the catapults should bo sent by 
boat towards the fort of Nirun (p. 47), and the boats went up the 
stream called Sindh Sagara,' while he himself advanced by way of 
Sisarn”* (p. 157). When Md. Ktisim went from Debid “to the 
fortress of Nirun, which is twenty-five parasangs distant, he marched 
for six days, and on the seventh arrived at Nlriin, where there is a 
meadow which they call Balhar, situated on the land of Baruzi/ 
which the inundations of the Indus had not yet reached (p. 158), 
and the army consequently complained of being oppressed by thirst 
This drought was seasonably relieved through the efficacy of the 
general's prayers,—" when all the pools and lakes which were round 
that city were replenished with water.” Ho then “ moved tow'arde 
Siwistdu (Sihwan) by several marches, until he reached Bahraj or 
Mauj,* thirty parasangs from Nirun” (p. 158). After his expedition to 
Siwistan and Budhiya, he was directed by Hajjaj to return to Nirun, 
and make preparations for crossing the Indus (p. 163) . He accordingly 


1 fSir H. Elliot read thie name oa Dhond Sigara ; bat the MS. of the E. I. Lib. 
rives it distinctlv as “ Sind-sigor,*’ and thU has been adopted m the text. Su 
H. ElUofs copy sems rather to read Wahand, or Wahind-s&gar, a name which is 
also admissible, sec p. 256. It is caUed in the text an dt, or “ water, wh^h has 
been rendered by “stream," as it is manifest that the only water communication be- 
tween Dcbal and NirOn must have been by one of the channels of the Indus. Accord- 
inir to Capt. McMurdo, Debal was situated on the most western branch of the Indus, 
called “ Shghra.” up which Muhammad Kisim conveyed his engines. Journ. A. A. 

Soc.f Vol. I. pp* 29| 3*2.] 1 . \f u 

a fBoth MSS, agree in reading “ Sfsam •• as the name of (ho place by which Muham- 

mad Khsirn proceeded, but it can hardly be the place of that name to which he 

advanced after the capture of Stwisthn (pp. 160, 161).] Biladuri merely mentions 

the advance to Nirdn (p. 121)* . • * i * 

s [This sentence has unfortunately sUpped out of the translation os printed at 

p. 163.] The word again occurs-** from the camp of BaxOzi and must be the 

Lmo of a place. If the reading had not been plain in both mstances, I should have 

preferred Ohach ttdma gives this name as “ Bahraj," but the 

E I Library copy has “ Mauj," and this reading is coritirmcd by the .Mb. of the 
Tuh/atu-l 7irdJ{v 7)- On the other band. Istakbri's map as given by Moeller 
Uys down “Babraj " in the locaUty indicated by the Cbach-nhma. A cond.et oi au- 
hority leaving the true reading doubtful, though “ Bahraj seems preferable.] 
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moved back by several difficult marchcB “to the fort which is on tho 
liill of Ni'run,”* where there was a beautiful lake and charming 
<'vovo (p. 1G3). Idiis fort was the nearest point to tho capital of 
tiie Khalif. After crossing the Indus, a garrison was left at Nirun, 
to keep open the communications in tho rear and protect tho con- 
voys (p- li"!)' 

Istakhri (p. 28) and Dm Ilaukal tell us that “Ni'run lies between 
Debal and Mansura, but nearer to the latter, and that any traveller 
who wi.riics to go to JIansura, must cross the river Indus at Manja- 
ban', which is on tho western bank, and stands opposite to Man- 
Eiira" (p. 37). Tlie subsequent geogniphcrs copy theso authors, as 
usual, adding little further information. Idrisi places it distinctly 
on the western bank (p. 78). Abu-1 Fida says it is fifteen para- 
sangs from JIansura. and fixes it in latitude 2G° dfX, on tho autho- 
rity of the Kiinun of Binini.* 

The name of Sukara or Sagara, which is mentioned above, requires 
a few words of notice. The Chach-ndma merely mentions that “ the 
fleet of Md. Kasim came to anchor in the lake of Sagara but the 
TithfaOi-l Kirdm says, “having placed his manjaniks on boats, he 
i-cot them to tho fort of Nirun, by way of tho water of Sakura, while 
he himself marched by laud.”* Elsewhere, we are informed in the 
same work, that “Debal, now called Tbatta, was in the land of 
Sakura.”* Again, Tharra, which was a strong fort near Tbatta, was 
■' in the hmd of Sakura.”® Again, Dewal, Bhambur, Bagar, and 
Tliarra were each “ excellent cities in the land of Sakura.” 

In tho Ayin-i Mhari Sakura is entered as a Fergana in Sirkdr 
Tbatta ; and in tho Tdrilch-i Tdhiri it is also spoken of as a Per- 
g-ana, lying under the Makali hills, in which Tlmtta itself was in- 
cluded® (p. 257). JIas'udi speaks of a Sagara or Shakira (p. 24), 
two days’ journey from the town of Debal ; and it is added that both 
brauches of tho Indus disembogue into the sea at that place. It 
does not seem improbable that we have the same w’ord in the Sagapa 

I GildcmcUtcr, dt rebtu Itidutt, p. 179. Ho iosists upon reading Binin. M. 
Reinaud considers tho original to bo ambiguous in this passage.— ifem. sur FJndt, 
p. 240. 

» Groyraphie d'Ahou-l Feda, Texte Arabe, p, 348.— D’Anrille, Eeiaireimi}tmt4 sur 
la Carle dr F Inde, p. 37, it teq, 

> MS. p. 6. * Ibid., p. 1. » Ibid., p. 11. « MS. pp. 20, 48. 
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of Ptolemy and Maroianus Heraoleotes, for they call it ‘'the first 
and most westerly mouth of the river Indus.” ‘ 

We may consider the stream of Sakura to correspond with the 
prolongation of the Gisrt or Ghdra creek, which at no very distant 
time must have communicated with the Indus above Thatta. Indeed, 
Mr. N. Crow, writing in the year 1800, says, " By a strange turn 
that the river has taken within these five and twenty years, just 
above Tatta, that city is flung out of the angle of tlie inferior Delta, 
in which it formerly stood, on tho main land towards the hiHs of 
Buluchistan.”* 

The position here assigned to the Sakura, points out the direction 
where we are to look for Nirun, to wluch, by means of that stream, 
there seems to have been a water communication — at least approxi- 
mate, if not direct. 

It is quite evident that Nirun was on tho western bank of tho 
Indus. Not only do we find Muhammad Kasim going there in 
order to make due preparations for “ crossing” that river, not only 
do we find Dahir, on receiving the intelligence of tho capture of 
Debal, directing Joisiya to “cross over” from Nirun to Brahmand- 
bad without delay (MS. p. 102), but it is also so represented both 
in the text, and on the maps, of Istakhri and tho Ashhih-l Bildd. 
Nevertheless, M. D’Avezac, in the map prefixed to the Jlfemoire »ur 
VInde, places it on the eastern bank. His authority stands deservedly 
high, but can be of no value against the positive testimony here 
adduced to the contrary. 

How then it came in modem times to be considered identical with 
Haidarab^l it is impossible to say, but so it is laid down unhesita- 
tingly from the Tuh/atu-l Kirdm, down to the latest English tourist.* 
Even if it could be accounted for by supposing that tho Falaili then 
constituted the maiu stream of the Indus, we should nevertheless 
find that the distances assigned to Nirun from various places named 
would not make it correspond in position with Haidarab^. 

* O«of., Lib. rii. — Peripltu, p. 32, in Hudson's Otograph, Graei Minoru, Vol. I. 

* Dr. Bumes, Viait to the Court of Sinde, p. 162.— See also Capt. McMurdo, 
Joum. R. A. Soe., Vol. I. p. 26. 

* T. Zirum, MS.— Tod, Annate of Rajaithan, Vol. I. p. 218.— McMurdo, 
Journ. R. A. Hoe., Vol. 1. pp. 30, 234, — Buraes, Travels into Bokhara, Vol.- III. 
p. 31. — Elpbinstone, Eittory of India, Vol. I. p. 604. — Burton, Sindh, pp. 131. 376. 
The latter says its ancient name is not only Nerun's Fort, but Patolpdr. If so, we 
'can be at no loss for Pattak. 
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A,„l li. ro it is ol,vio..s to rcnovk. tlist t),o ostal.lisl.mcnt of its 
locality .U.,,c..i.l.s cl.i. tly ni.on sites avhicl. a.'O as.sionca to other 
.lisimtod cities. ...ore cspocially t.. iK-hal a.cl Mansura. I liavc olsc- 
wl, 0.-0 stated mV reasons for eonside.i.io |,,.|,al to l.c . 01 , resented by 
K ..-.iel.i and Mansdra l.y Haidar, llsld. Much also depends on the 
real value ..f the ra,-.o,no,‘ .vhieh oreatly varied in d.llerent places, 
even in neielibonriu;; p,'ovinec,s. As it was probably modified ,n 
Sind by the ba al loss, we may ascribe to it the small standard ot two 
miles and a half, wl.leh we himw it to have l.ad upon the Tigris, 
according to the latc.st and mo>t accurate it.vostiga Or, with- 

out assigning to ilieso ronglily estimated distances an accuracy which 
they were never intended to bear, we may consider the Sindian 
parasang to vary from two to three miles, so as in no in.staiicc to be 
less than the one, or more than the other. It is n.snal, and doubtless 
more correct, to fix the .standard at a higher value than cvm. three 
Knglish miles; but this is evidently ipiite inapplicable in Sind, and 
would be oven more deei.sive against the identity of Debal and 

Tliivttii. tlian tlK‘ pivsi-nt liyp.>tliesls.’ 

iiuM hy all tl.oso f..n.Marriitinns, I Qin .lisiH.sca to pl.ioe Xi'run 

lit Ml- iUIiiva. litllo Ijoluw Jiirak, on tlic liigli roa.l fri.m 

Tliattii to Tlie concspoiulcuces in other respects appear 

cxai't, in evovv instance of coinpaiison. 

Il hits a iliiTct o'luiniuiicatinii liy a road over tlie bills with Bela 
and would ho tlie lirst plaou in the valK-y of the Indus wliich the 
Arabs eould ivaoh by land, and theivforo nearest to the capital of 

tlic Kliilafat. 

Bakfs abound in the noighhourhnod, and are largo enough, espe- 
cially the Kiiijar, to have admitted Sluhammad Kasim’s tleet. 

» On lilt- rcr>MU farsun?. tie Greek panu^anj, or Arabic fursaUi, sec the Melrop. 
ai:d Powi, Cy/-//., V. •• Pai;vsui-'."-Ain.wurlirs Prt/.icc to Tronls in ih Track of 
(he r.n y7,r„Mr,M/.-GroteV Uist. of Grate, Vol. XI. pp. l9-22.-Ouscle)-'i Orient. 
Grog., i>. xxii.-Keniieirs GiOij.of WtiUrn Aiia, I. GJ(mj. (T Jbou-t 

'bmi. I.-Fre\tiis. Iti. Arah., s.v.— Forbiger, JlanSnch der alt. Gtog.. 
Vol. 1. 5.5a. In Kbuzislau il is reckoned at three miles and throe quarters, 

-Joun,. n. Gm. Soe., Vot. IX. p. 31. Tins is also the length a>signed by Ouselcy 
and Kiiituir. On tlie Tigris we have it given as only two miles and a half.— Jnow. 
llonibiifj GiOfj. Svc,y \ol. X. p. 119. 

2 Mas'iidi (p. 21) is represented as laying down the Simlii.ti panuang at eight 
miles. Tlie same piiasage is rendered by Itciuaud as “ yodjauas, ' which would also 
imply a long parasang.— p.69. 
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Nirun is represented as twenty-five parasangs from Debal. (The real 
distance is seventy British statute miles between Helai and Karachi.) 

Niriin was situated on a hill, which would admit of its being 
identified with very few other places of note near tho Indus. It 
lay between Debal and Mansura, but w’as nearer to the latter. 
(This position also corresponds with that of Helai). It was fifteen 
parasangs from Mansura. (Tliirty-five miles is the distance between 
Helai and Haidarabad.) f 

We need scarcely pursue tho comparison farther. Wo may rest 
assured that Nirun was, if not at Helai, at least at no great distance 
from it, and was certainly not Haidarabad. It is worthy of remark 
that Helai itself is a place of undoubted antiquity, and there are two 
remarkable hills in its neighbourhood covered with ruins, repre- 
senting perhaps the Hyala of Diodorus.* 

Next to Helai, Jarak offers many points of probability. It is only 
twelve miles from Ilclai, and therefore tho distances already laid 
down, with no great profession of exactness, would answer nearly 
equally well. Its commanding position, on a ledge of rock over- 
hanging the Indus, necessarily denotes it to have been always a site 
of importance, and tliis is confirmed by tbc evidence afforded by 
several substantial remains of masonry^ on the banks of the river, 
which still arrest the observation of tho traveller at that place. 

Sadusdn. 

Tho TdriU-i Alf i, in a passage relating to Sultan Jal;ilu-d din’s 
proceedings on the Indus, mentions that Sadusan Wiis subsequently 
called Sistan. Though the writer hero commits the common error 
of confounding Sistan with Sihwan, or Siwistan, on tho Indus, yet 
he leaves us in no doubt what correction to apply, and wo thus 
derive from him an interesting piece of infoi*matiou ; for tho position 
of Sadusan, which is so frequently mentioned in the Moh accounts 
of Sind, has not hitherto been ascertained. 

Sdmui. — Tughlikdbdd. — Kald-kot. 

Samuf deserves notice from tho attempt which has been made to 
establish it as the celebrated Minnagara of tho ancient geographers. 
It was the capital of the Jams of the Samma dynasty, and, according 

I Biblioth. Miitor., Lib. xvii. cap. 104. 

20 
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to tlio Tuhfalu-l Kirin, it wa£ founded by Jam I'iniya,' undor tl>6 

Miikali hills, about tliree miles north-v/est of Thatta. ^ 

Subsoqueutly. the fort of Tughlikibdd was built by Jam Tagbur 
or Tugblik. on the site of the older Kala-kot, about two milca south 
of Tliatta ; but that, as weU as its predecessor, was loft unfinished 
by its founder (p. 272). By a strange vicissitude, the name of 
Tughlikilbad is now comparatively forgotten, and that of Kala-kot 
erro|eously called Kalan-kot ftho great fort), though for a time 
superseded, Ii.'is restored the just claims of Rajd Kala, and sBll 
attracts tho attention of tho traveller. Lt. Burton calls it Kallian- 
kot. 1 fear to differ from so good a local authority, hut heUeve 

KaU-kot to bo more strictly correct. 

Tho ruins of Samui, Samviiya, or Samma-nagar. "the city of tho 
Sammas,” are to bo traced near Tliatta ; and, under tho wrong and 
deceptive spelling of Sa-minagar, have induced Col. Tod, Sir A. 
Bumes, and many wlio have too readily followed them— including 
even Hitter, who considers tho question settled '‘incontestably, 
to recognise in that name tlie more ancient and more famous Minna- 
gara. Tlie easy, but totally unwarrantable, elision of the first and 
only importaJit syllable has led to this fanciful identification. 


Sinddn, Subdra or Surabaya, and S^imur. 

[These three towns were all south of Karabaya, and tho first two 
were ports. Saimur, though a place of trade, is not distincUy said to 
bo a port, but it is laid do\vn on the sea-shore in tho map. Abu-1 
Fidd says tliat Sindan was also called Sindabur. but this is hardly 
in accordance with A1 Biruni and Rjishi'du-d din (pp. 66, 68). He 
also notices the variant forms of Sufara and Sufdla for Subdra. The 


route as given by Tstakhri, Ibn Haukal and Idrisi is— 

Kambdya to Surabaya, four days ; 

Siirabdya to Sindan, five „ 

Sindan to Saimur five „ 

And the first two add, Saimur to Sarandib, 15 days. 

Idrisi also states Broach to bo two days from Saimur. A1 Biriini 

> [’niis is the “ Jdm J6na, son of Bihiiiiya," of Mir Ma’siSra.] 

* Tod. Rdjoithdn, Vol. I. p. 86 ; II. 220. 256, 312 ; nod W. India, pp. 466, 481. 
— Burnes. Travdt, Vol. III. pp. 31, 79 ; and Cahool, pp. 16-18.— Lt. Burton, Sindh 
p. 388; and Unhappy Valley, Vol. I. p. 105. — T. Kirdm, MS. pp. 19, 20, 82, 84.— 
Ritter, Jsien, Vol. IV. pt. i. p. 478. — McMonlo, Journ. S. A, Soc., I. 30, 232. 
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makes llie distance from Broach to Sindan fifty parasange, and from 
Sii\dan to Sufura six parasangs. Abu-1 Fida says that Sinddn was 
the last city of Guzerat, and the first of Manfbar (Malabar), three 
days’ journey from Tana. It is hardly possible to reconcile all these 
statements, but there seems to be sufiScient evidence for making 
Sinddn the most southerly. It was on a bay or estuary a mile and 
a-haK from the sea, and the modem Daman is probably its present' 
representative. Sahara was similarly situated at the same distance 
from the sea, and finds a likely successor in Surdt. Istakhri's state- 
ment would make Saimur the most southerly, but this is at variance 
with Mas’udi and Al Birunl, who say that it was in Lar (the 
country round Broach), and with Idrisi’a statement of its being at 
only two days’ journey from Broach. But it is not easy to see how it 
could have been only two days from Broach and yot five from Sinddn. 
Notwithstanding the incongruity of those statements, it must have 
been a place of considerable size and importance. It is the only one 
of these three towns that has received notice by Kazwinf. His 
account of the place is given in page 97 supra, bub it supplies no 
data on which to fix the locality. Abu-1 Fida does not mention it, 
and the Mards\du-i Ittild* affords no help, for it merely describes it 
as & city of Hind, bordering on Sind near to Debal.] 

Tur. — Muhatampur.^Dirak . — Vijeh-kot. 

Tur was the ancient capital of the Sumra dynasty, called also by 
the name of Mehmetur, and ^v^itten by the local historians as Muha^ 
tampur and Muhammad-Tur. It was situated in the Pargana of 
Dirak, and its destruction has been mentioned in the Extracts from 
the Tdrikk-x Tdhiri (p. 256). But its real ruin dates only from 
’Alau-d din’s invasion of Sind. 

The ancient Pargana of Dirak is represented by the modem 
divisions of Chdchag^m and Badban on the borders of the Tharr, or 
sandy desert between Parkar and "Wanga B4zar . There is a Par- 
gana of Dirak still included in Thatta, which maybe a portion' of 
the older district of that name. 

Another capital of the Sumras is said to have been Vijeh-kot, 
Wageh-kot, or Vigo-gad (for it is spelt in these various forms), five 
miles to the east of the Puran river, above the Allah-hand. 

The site of Tur has been considered to be occupied by the modem 
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Tharri, near Budina, on the Gungru river. There are, to he sure, 
the remains of an old town to the west of that place ; nevertheless, 
the real position of Tur is not to be looked for there, but at Shaka- 
piir, a populous village about ten miles south of Miipur. Near that 
village, the fort and palace of the last of the Sumre.3 is pointed out, 
whence bricks are still extracted of very largo dimensions, measur- 
ing no less than twenty inches by eight* Other fine rums are 
scattered about the neighbourhood, and carved tomb-stones are very 
numerous. Fragments of pearls and other precious stones are occa- 
sionally picked up, which have all apparently been exposed to the 
action of fire. The people themseves call this ruined site by the 
name of Mchmetur, so that both the name and position serve to 
verify it, beyond all doubt, as the ancient capital of the Sumras. 

The curious combination of Muhammad-Tur, is an infallible indi- 
cation that “ Mehmet” and “ Muhatam” are merely corruptions of 
■‘Muhammad,” for this name is -wretchedly pronounced in Sind. 
The present mode is Mammet — our own old English word for an 
image, or puppet, when in our ignorance we believed Mawmetne, or 
tlio religion of the false prophet, to be synonymous with idolatry, and 
Mahomd with the Devil, So Shakespere, in Borneo and Juliet, says— 

“A whioing mammet, ia her fortune ’b tender." 

And Spenser, in his Faerie Queene — 

“ And oftentimes by Termagant and Mahound Bwore.” 

The still grosser corruption of Muhammad into “ Baphomet,* or 
'* Baflfomet,” is not to be laid to the charge of our nation. This 
was the name of the idol, or head, which the Templars are falsely 
alleged to have worshipped , — quoddam captU cum harhd quod odorant 
cl vacant salvalorem euum. Eaynouard argues that this word ori- 
ginates Irum a misprint, or mispronunciation, of Muhammad ; hot 
Von Hammer and Michelet lean to a Gnostic origin, which we need 
not stay to consider, being satisfied that “ Baffomet” is only another, 
and still more extravagant disguise, under which Europeans have 
exhibited the name of Muhammad.’ 

' Big-Lar^ndma, MS. p. %.—Tuh/atu-l Kxrdm, MS. pp. 162, 166. — Dr. Boraea, 
Viiit lo the Court of Sind, p. 134.— Capt. McMurdo, Journ. £. A, Soe., Yol. I. pp. 
’A, 226, 233. 

* Rapouard, ISonumenU hi$t. ret. d la condamnelion da Templiers, pp. 261-302 ; 
aod in Michaud’s Bi»t. da Croitada, Tom, V. p. 672 ; sod in J. da Savante, for 
Mvvh and April, 1819. — You Hammer, ifysterium Baphometi revelatum in Fund^ 
det Or., Yol YI, pt. I— Michelet, Mietoire do Franeo, Tom. 111. p. 146. 
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NOTE (B.)— HISTORICAL. 


The Rdi Dynasty. 


The Chach-ndma (p. 138) mentions only the three immediate pre- 
decessors of the usurper Chach, and in this it is followed by the 
Tdrikl^i Sind. It states that “Rai Siharas, the son of Diwafj 
(called also Shahi-Shahf) was defeated and slain by the army of 
king Nimroz,* which entered Kirman from the direction of Fare ; 
and that he was succeeded by his son Rai S^asi'. It will be ob- 
served from the annexed extract, that the T\ihfdtu.-l Kirdm gives two 
additional reigns, which are not, however, referred to any specific 
authority of ancient date. 

» Dynasty of ike Bdts.— Their capital was the city of Alor, and the 
boundaries of their country were — on the east, Kashmir and Kanauj ; 
on the west, Makran and the shore of the sea of Umdn, that is, the 
port of Debal ; on the south, the port of Surat (Surashtra) ; and 
on the north, Kandahar, Sistin, the hills of Sulaimdn and Kaik^dn. 
As the commencement of this dynasty has not been ascertained, I 
content myself with mentioning some of the names which are 

known. 

“Rdi DitBdhj. He was a powerful chief, whose absolute rule 
extended to the limits above mentioned. He formed alliances with 
most of the rulers of Hind, and throughout all his territories 
caravans travelled in perfect security. On his death, he was suc- 
ceeded by his son, 

Bdi Siharas, who foUowed the steps of his father in maintaining 
his position in happiness, comfort, and splendour, during a long 
reign. His celebrated son was 

“Bd( Sdhasi, who also swayed the sceptre -with great pomp and 
power. He foUowed the institutions of his ancestors, and accom- 
plished all his desires. 

« Sdl Siharas II. was his son and successor. King Nfmroz rai^d 
an army for the purpose of attacking him, and the Rai, havmg 


» rSir H Elliot considers Nlmror to be the name of the V^ng, bu^t it is quite open 

to Id the Lds ‘*Badsh.hNlmroz-'as ‘-kingof ^ 

preferable, and has been adopted in the translation of the Chach-nhma, p- 139.] 
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aflvaiiceJ to tlie br.rdrr?^ of Kicli to meet it, selected a field of battle. 
Tlio llaiiic of war U \^^A froiu moni to midday, when an arrow 
pirreed the n^/-k uf tlio Kai, so that he died. King Niraroz, after 
pliiTiderii.g the camp, ivtumed to hi.s o^vu country. The army of 
Siharas assembled in a body, and seated lus son Sahast upon the 

throne. 

NctA«st II. excelled bis ancestors in estimable qualities. 
Having, within a short time, settled affairs within the borders of 
his kingdom, he enjoyed rest and peace in his capital. He remitted 
(lie ta.xes of his suhject.s, on condition that they should raise {or 
repair) tlio eailliwork of six forts; \\z., U'chh, Matela, Seorai, Mad 
(or Man), Alor, and Siwistin. Ho Itad a chamberlain named Kdm, 
and a minister niamcd Budhiinan. One day, Chach, son of SHaij, a 
liiiiliinan ofl)igh caste, came to Ram, the chamberlain, who was so 
plc.uscd witli liis society, that be introduced him to the minister.” 

I’lic names of these rulers are tlius given by Capt. Postans, in two 
dill'cront papers in tljc Journal of the Astatic Society of Bengal, and 
on the authority of the same work, the Tuhfatu-l Kiram : — 

No. cxi, 1811, p. 18o. — “Rahec Dewahey, Raheo Siheersin, Rahee 
Sahursee, Raheo Siheersin the 2nd, Rahee Sahee.” 

No. clviii. 1845, p. 79. — “Rahi Dawahij, Sahiras, Rahi Sahasi, 
liahl Sahiras tlie 2nd, Rahi Sahasi the 2nd.” 

In an earlier number of the same Journal (No. Ixxiv. Feb., 1838, 
p. 93), James Prinsep observed, “Hncay seems a corruption of 
dwija ‘ the Brahman and Sahurs resembles much the genitive 
suhasa of our Saurashtra corns, of whom the first is a sadmipulra, or 
son of a Brahman ; but the date seems too recent. See Vol. VI. p. 
385.” But it appears from tho passage just quoted, that it was a 
Brahmau dynasty which superseded tho family of Hiwdij, and there 
is no reason to suppose that Diwuij was himself a member of that 
caste. 

The same Persian work, from which the above extract is taken, 
states that tho reigns of these five Rais lasted for the long period of 
one hundred and thirty-seven years, and that Chach, by his victory 
over Mahrat, Rdna of Chitor, established himself on the throne about 
be first year of tho Hijra. It will be seen from the following Note, 
hat as this date must of necessity have been placed too early, 
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tiie year 10 h. has been preferred, as the era of Chach 0 accession, 

and the extinction of the Rai dynasty. 

Pottinger, on the authority of a native work called the Majma’-\ 
Wdriddt, states that the dynasty had endured for two thousand 
years; which, as we know from Ptolemy and the Periplus that the 
country was subject to frequent revolutions at the early period of 
our era, and at the time of Alexander was under no single ruler, 
must be regarded as pure fiction. U we allow that there were 
really five reigns, there is no great improbability in assuming 137 
years, as above mentioned, for the correct period of their duration ; 
and thus we should obtain the Christian year 495 as that in which 


the dynasty commenced. 

It is geuorally assumed that Khusru Naushinvan was tlio king of 
Persia by whom Siharas II. was slain ; but us Naushirwan died m 
479 A.D., it would leave, at the very least, o3 years necessary for tbo 
reign of Sahasi II.— even supposing that his predecessor was killed 
in the very last year of Naushirwan, which wo know cannot have 
been the case, ae that potentate’ had been, for some time previous, 
employed in the western portion of hia large empire. It is therefore 
quite evident, that king Nlmroz' has been wrongly interpreted to 
mean tliat great Persian monarch ; and wo must therefore use 
Nlmroz in its usual application of Sijistan. and aUow the opponent 
of Siharas to he no more formidable a personage than the governor, 
or ruler, of that province ; or. if we must necessarily have a Persian 
kine-notwithstanding that no one of the name of Nlmroz over ^t 
on the throne-then Khusru Parviz (591-628 A.n.) an equaUy 
great conqueror, would answer all the reqairomenle better ; for we 
Low that the eastern provinoee towards the Indus revolted m the 
reign of Hormuz, his father and predecessor, and his recovery of 
them seems indicated by his having 960 elephante in his txam- 

which could only have been procured from India. 

DoubUess, Naushirwan did invade Smd or its bor era,- nse 
the fact is vouched for by unquestionable anthon^ m the beet 


1 In passage he “ ^ ia^^^ — 

1. Bhth Fta Nlmroz." It bo_s^ea 1 U t-oold 

— rt 'S trk“ m- . idoabcol wiUi •• NoaaUrata." 
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Persian annalists, and is shown by the relations, political, com- 
mercial. and literary, which appear then to have arisen between 
Persia and India ; but it must have been during one of the earHer 
reigns of this dynasty ; or if during the reign of Siharas H, it must 
have preceded the attack which resulted in that monarch’s death. 
That he and Naushfrwan were contemporary, during some portion 
of their reigns, is by no means improbable— for the latter reigned 
48 yeara; and if we allow 40 for the reign of S^iasi H., and 40 
likewise for the reign of Siharas H.— the same period which' 
Chach enjoyed, though his hist years were signalized by internal 
rebellions and foreign invasions — we shall then find the 20 first 
years of Siharas’s correspond with the 20 last years^f Naush(rw4n s 

reign.' 

It would detain us too long to enter upon any speculations 
respecting the country and race whence this dynasty derived its 
origin. I will merely remark, that the Scythian barbarians from 
Sind, who expelled the Gelilotes from Balabhipura in the beginning 
of the sixth century,— the Yue-tcht, who re-established themselves 
on the Indus about the same time, — the Ephthalites, or white Huns, 
whom Cosmas declares at that period to have ruled upon the banks 
of that river, — and the Sab dynasty of Surfishtra, — all offer points of 
relation, comparison, and contact, to which a separate dissertation 
might bo devoted.* 

1 Compare FirdiSsi, Shdh-ndma, ed. Macan, p. 1632 ; Potfinger, TraveU w 
Belothutan, p. 386 ; Scblcgel, InditeU Biblioih.y VoL I. p. 203 ; De Gniguea, 
Sitt. di* Huntf Tom. II. p. 469 ; Malcolm, Siti. of Fertia, Vol. I. p. 141 ; Tod, 
Annals of Fiyaithan, Vol. I. pp. 232-9 ; C. P. Eichtcr, libtr die Artae. und 
Sastan. J)t/n. ap. Erdk. v. Atien, VoL IV. part i., p. 524 ; Gladwin, Ayeen Akberyt 
Vol. II. p. 118 ; At. Res., VoL IX. ; Joumat B. A. Soe., Vol. III. p. 3B5; 
Elphinstono, Hist, of India, Vol. I. p. 400 ; Bohlen, dae alte Indien. Vol. II. ; 
Ancient Univ. Hist. VoL IX. pp. 305-9, 312, 318 ; L. Duheux, V Univere Fittoru- 
que, “ La Perse," pp. 327, 328. 

* Melch. Th^venot, Bee. d. Voyagee curieax. Part L pp. 21, 22 ; Montfaucon, 
CoU. nova Pairvm, Vol. II. pp. 132, 179, 387-9 ; At. Bes., Vol. IX. p. 113 ; Tod, 
Ann. of Rqj., Vol. I. pp. 216-9; II. 311-2; Weetem India, pp, 83, 147-9, 214, 
268, 271 ; Wilson, Ariana Antiqua, p. 407 ; T. Benfey, Indien ; Lassen, Itidisehe 
AUerthume., Vol. 11. ; F. Baadry, Encycl. Hoderne, Tom. XVIII., col. 153 ; 
Beinaad, Fragmente Ai abee, p. xxx.; tur.l'Inde, pp. 104, 124-7 , Journal 
A. S. B., Vol. IV. pp. 480, 684 ; VI. 338 ; 1837, pp. 377, ei teq. ; Journal S. A. S., 
Vol. IV. p. 398; VI. 351, 439 ; B. Nicholson, t5., Vol. XIII, pp. 146-163 ; V. 

de St, Martin, Etuda de O^raphie anaenne, Tom, I., p. 245 ; Thomas' Prinaep. 
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The Brdhman Dynasty. 

Though we have no reason to complain of any want of detail 
respecting the political transactions of this djTiasty, yet we are left 
in considerable doubt respecting the chronological adjustment of the 
few reigns which it comprises, and even the very name of Chach is 
a subject o'^ some uncertainty. Gladwin has “ Juj ; ' Briggs has 
“Huj;”* the two Manuscripts in the Bibliotb^quo Royale have 
“Hoj;”® Reinaud spells the name “Tchotch;”* Eenouard leans 
to “Jaj,” as he considers it a corruption of Yajnya;* S. de Sacy 
gives reasons for considering it to be “Ilijaj;”* Pottinger wntes 
“Chach;’” and he is followed by all English authors. Tliis is 
certainly in conformity with native usage, and we have several 
existing instances of the same combination— as Chachpur, Chachar, 
Chdchagam, Cbachi, Chachar, and similar names of places m the 

valley of Indus. 

It is to this usurper I am disposed to attribute the introduction of 
the game of chess to the western world ; and this question invites 
us to some further considerations respecting the correct mode of 
writing his name. Although Firdusi informs us, that it was an 
ambassador of the king of Kanauj who introduced this game at the 
court of Naushtnvan,* the statement of Ibn Khallikdn seems more to 
be relied on, when he says that Sassa, son of D4hir,* invented the 
game during the reign of the Persian king Shahrdm. It is true that 
we have to notice here an error in the parentage, as well as a 
contradiction with himself ; for, in another place, he assigns the 
invention to Balhit, whom he makes a contemporary of Ardashlr, 
son of Babak, who reigned four centuries before Shdhram"'-but the 
main statement seems to be upheld by independent testimony, and it 


VaI TT ti 119 * Vol* IV. p« 401. 

. *. S.tcnt,, 1840, p. 226. ,3^ jjyde, EUtoria Skahil«dii, 

e ed. Macao; VoL IV. pp. i /«»*»• j > 

14, 20, 26, 62. [D. Forbes, Exttory of Chm.^ 
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will bo .con. from Tabari’s se.i«enoo of these Person ^i^Mhat 
Chach must nocossuMly have been eontemporarj- rv.th Shuhram, 

Shuhr Tran, or Shahriyir, as ho is otherwise called. __ 

Tl.o uamc of "Sassa” assumes the vanous forms of S.ssa, 
‘•Sahsaha,” "Sisi,” “ Sisa and “Sa’sa’." Mr. bland, in h.s 
learned article iiuoted below, says they are all obviously corruptions 
of Xerxes, or of a name which has served as its origin-not the 
Porsiaii king, but a philosopher so named, who is said '>y 
Vir-il and others to have ilourished in the reign of Evil-Merodach 
at Ilahvlon, 1 look upon this as too recondite, and consider that the 
trai,.s),osition of the parentage above alluded to, as given by Ibn 
Khallikai. [and llildduri'], is more than couiitervaUed by the supenor 
authority of Tabari ; who, while he omits all notice of Chach, under 
that identical name, yet mentions Sassa, (who cannot possibly be 
meant for any other person than Chach), and speaks ot Dahir, his 
son as being his successor.- Firishta also speaks of D.ihir .as the 
son’ of Sa'sa'. so that we arc fully entitled to consider “ Sassa,” as 
the Arabic mode of representing “ Chach "-just as we have “ Sha- 
nak " for the Hindi ■•Chank,” ” Shatranj " for "Chatur-anga. “ Sin 
for “ Cln'n," “ Sliash ” for “ Chacb,” a town on tlio Jiliun,^ and many 
otlicr similar cmiveisions in the Arabic-since, tUore being no palatine 
letter corresponding with ch in that langnage, recourse can only be 
bad to Ibo sibilants ; ns may frequently be observed even m tbe 

Persian also, wberc no sucb necessity exists/ 

Another preliminary question to settle respecting Cbacb, relates 
to bis tribe and descent. There could bavo been no hesitation on 
this point, bad it not been for tbe Clnnesc traveller, Hwen Tseng, 
who states that, at the time of bis visit to Sind, tbe king was of tbe 
“ Sbu-to-lo ” race/ This has been variously interpreted to mean 
a “Ksbattn'ya,”® a “Sudra,”’ and n Ibijput of the Cbatur,” or 

‘ [BiKifluri mention? “ Sasa/’ “son of Dahir," aiitf, p. 125.] 

* Tabari, in xur I'lnde, pp. 176, 175). 

> Shdh-ndmn, cd. Macan, pp. 982, le-^O; G.-oyr. d'Ahu-l Fdda, textc Arabe, p. 494. 
« See J. A. VuUcrs, Intlilut. Linsuir r<rsica cum Smtse. ei Zend. comp>irata, pp. 
18, 26> 47. ^ Foe^kouc^kiyci^ Remusat, p,393. 

« “ Rex c stirpe Xatrorum f GildcnicUtcr, * r<b Ind., p* 14. 

’ "be roi, (jui, sans doutc, ctait Tchotch, appartenait u la casto dcs Soudraj” 
Iteinaud, Afim, tur I'lnde, p. 153. [See Stanislas Julien, liwucn Tbsang, Tomo 
II., 170.] 


/ 
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“ CWtor,” tribo.‘ This latter is on the supposition that it refers to 
the king who was succeeded by Obach, and wlio was related to the 
ruler of Chitor — but this is not admissible, for the Chinese lluddhist 
did not comnionco his travels till 1)28 a.d.,* and after traversing the 
whole of Chinese Tartary, Turkistan, Northern Afghanistan, Kash- 
mir, the vediey of the Ganges, the Eastern and Western Coasts of 
the Teninsula, and Gnzerat, co'old not have reached Sind much 
before 640, when Chach was fully established upon the tliroue. If 
we could introduce tho traveller into Sind before Chach’s accession, 

I should prefer “Kshatriya,” or tho modernized “Cbattri,” to any 
other interi^rotation of “ Shu-to-lo,”— but, seeing that not a single 
Chinese name within, or on tho borders of Sind, admits of any 
positi -e identification, wo need not trouble ourselves about the 
meaning of this doubtful word. Our Arab and Persian authorities 
leave vs no room to doubt that Chach was a Brahman— at least by 
descent, if not also by religious persuasion ; and tho present Saraut 
(Stowata) Brahmans of Sind claim him as one of their progenitors. 

[According to tho Chach-numa, Chach was a Braliman who was 
inti'oduced to S^asi m by his Chamberlain. Being taken into 
service, he won the confidence of the Kai, and tlie more tender 
regards of the Bdni, his wife. He became Chamberlain, and, on the 
death of the Mi, he ascended the vacant throne, and married the 
widow, whose love he had previously rejected. The irregulw suc- 
cession provoked the resentment of Mahrat, chief of Jaipur (or 
Chitor), a rebtion of the deceased Ml, who marched with his army 
to destroy the usurper and recover “his inheritance.” In great 
perplexity Chach conferred with the Mni, who shamed him into 
resistance by proposing to change garments, and herself to lead the 
army against the foe. Chach then went forth to battle, and when 
the forces met, Mahrat came forward and proposed, as the matter 
was purely a personal one, to settle the dispute by single combat. 
Chach represented that he was a Brahman, and unaccustomed to 
fight on horseback. His magnanimous foe then alighted to meet 


a between 630 tod 

Bu^riaUr> H. T. etc. SfflMud 6ay^ between 628 

p. HoXm. Stan. Julian, in bis TalnabU tranilntion jwt pabhibed (1M3), tba 
period more accurately between 629 find 646, 
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him on equal terns, when Chach treacheronely sprung npon , his 
horse and slew his adversary before he could recover from Ae snr- 
priso. After this Chach appears to have felt no Brahmanical repng- 

nonce to war and bloodshed.] 

With respect to the period of his reign, we learn from the Chach- 
ndma (p. 151) that Chach in or about the year 2 H.-^d about 

the fourth year after his accession ’-advanced to Kirman, bemg 
instigated to that measure by the fact of the Persian throne being 

then occupied by a woman. r o* j 

Again, wo learn (MS. p. 70) that Chach had been ruler of Smd 

for thirty-6vo years, when Mughaira attacked Debal, some time 
between tlio years 13 and 16 h. 

After Chach had reigned forty years, he was succeeded by his 
brother Chandar, who died in the eighth year of his reign (p. 152-4). 
Chandar was succeedr ’ by his nephew Dahir, who was slam m 

the month of Ramazan, 9d B. (p. 170). 

The TdriB-i Sind (MS. pp. 14-30) has briefly abstracted the 

account in the Chach-ndma, but has given no date throughout, and 

has carelessly omitted all notice of Chandar. 

The Tuhfatu-l Kirdm gives a far better abstract of the Chach-ndma. 
It represents (MS. p. 6) that Chach, after killing Mahrat, the prince 
of Chitor, established himself on the throne in the year 1 h.— that 
he reigned forty years (i6.)-that Chandar, who succeeded him, died 
in the eighth year of his reign (i6.)-that Diihir was killed in the 
year 93 n., after having reigned thirty-three years (MS, p. 15)— and 
that the whole period of the Brdhraan dynasty lasted ninety-two 
years (ft.)— wliich, however, is a manifest inconsistency, because in 
the detaa, no more than eighty-one years, at the most, are assigned 

to the three reigns. 

There seems reason to believe that these discrepancies can be 
reconciled by two very slight corrections in the reading of the 
Chachndma. 

Instead of years/' in the first quotation, we rfionld 

' It may bo proper in this place to remark, that A1 Blrfini insiitioQS tbe ostablisb* 
tnent of a Sindian era, which commences with the winter solstice of 625 a.©.— 8 a. Hi 
As M. Bcinaud justly remarks, that tho commencement of a new era generally 
indicates a change of dynasty, he is disposed to attribute the establishment of the 
Br&bman dynasty to this year.— $tir Vlndi^ p* 147* 
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read “three or five years,” os the period that Chach had reigned^ 
■when Mughaira attacked Debal. The form of expression is very 
common in denoting an indefinite period; and, as the disjunctive 
particle or is, in such uses of distributive numerals, always omitted, 
the difference in the reading becomes scarcely perceptible. 

And in the first quotation, instead of “ about tho year 2 n.,” I 
would read “ about the year 10 h.”— dal* for do. The reading of do 
is quite out of the question, for there certainly was no female reign 
at so early a period as the second year of tho Hijra, and none even 
before the tenth, if indeed so early. The confusion respecting these 
ephemeral reigns of the later Sassanians is notorious, and especially 
respecting the order of the three queens, Turan-dukht, Azurmi-dukht, 
and Dukht-zandn— the last of whom is generally altogether omitted, 
and is perhaps identical with Azunni-dukht ; but no author at- 
tempts to place either of them before 10 a.h. Now, since tho 
Chach-ndma represents that the queen mentioned by him was one of 
the successors of Kisra-bin-Hormuz-bin-Fars, who had been mur- 
dered— alluding, of course, to Khusru Parvfz— and since wo learn 
from a passage in Tabari that one of Kisra’s daughters was Dukht- 
zanan, who succeeded to the Persian throne for a short time in tlie 
year 13 n. and since tho Rauzatu-s Safa assigns tho reign of 
Turan-dukht, another of liis daughters, to the year 14 h. we may 
assume as certain that the expedition of Chach towards Kirman 

occurred, in one or other of those years.* 

These simple emendations bring us close enough to the truth, to 
satisfy us with respect to the general accuracy of the Chach-ndma. 
Where there is bq nuch room for doubt, and where even Tabari is 
not quite consistent with himself, or in conformity with others, 
even if the Chach-ndma should be in error three or four years— and 
■we have no right to assume that such is the case— there would still 
be no ground for impeaching the veracity of that valuable chronicle ; 
and we are thus enabled with considerable confidence to assign to 
each event of the Brahman dynasty of Sind its proper date, according 

to the Hijra computation.* 

1 As all three queens-if, indeed, there were three-^rere daughters of Khusra 
Parviz, and as all their reigns are comprised within two, or, at most, threo years, i 

matters little which we select. 

« For the doubts which prevaU respecting the proper period, sequence, and names 
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l.H. 

The accession of Chach to the throne of Sind 10 

Uis expedition to Kirman, in the fourth year 1^ 

Mugiiaira’s attack, in the fifth year 15 

Chach’s death, after a reign of forty entire years 61 

Chandar’s death, in tho eighth year of his reign 59 

Dahir’s death, after a reign of thirty-three entire years 93 


The a(lmnce& of the Arabs (otcards Sind.^ 

Scarcely had Muhammad expired, when bis followers and dis- 
ciples. issuing from their naked deserts, where they had hitherto 
robbed their neighbours and quarrelled amongst themselves, hastened 
to convert their hereditar/ feuds into the spirit of unanimity and 
brotherly love. Their energies, at all times impetuous, were now 
solely concentrated upon executing tho injunctions of the “king of 
fierce countenance, understanding dark sentences,”^ that they should 
enforce belief at tho point of tho sword, which was emphatically 
declared to bo “the key of heaven and of hell.”' Terror and 
devastation, murder and rapine, accompanied their progress, in ful- 
filment of tho prophetic denunciation of Daniel, that this descendant 

of the Sassanian princes between Siroes and Yazdijird, sce-besidcs MlrUond, 
Xhondamir. and the Persian authoritics-J. S. Assemanm, Btbhoiheea Ontnt. 
Cltmmt.-Vat., Tom. HI., p- ; Eutychii Armalti, Vol. 11. pp. 253. 357, 408 ; 
Malcolm, Jlithry of Per$ia-, Dubeui, L’Unitfrs PiHoretque, “U Perse," pp. 
333-6 ; Weil, der Chalifen, Vol. I. pp. 63-66, and the Tables m the Ancx^t 
Vniv. Eitt.s Vol. IX. pp. 211-277; Dr. Smith’s D«-#. o/ .Bioy., v. “ Sassanides ; 
Moreri, Grand DUtion. SUtoriqxu, Toro. IV., p. 136, v. “Perse;" D Herbclot, 
Bihlioth Or., T. “ Sassanian," and Ene. Mttrop, “ Early Or. Hist,” p. 414. 
[Mordtmann in ZeiUchrift. D. M. 0., Vols. VUI. and XII.; M. K. Patkanian-in 

Jour. Aiiatiqut, 1866, p. 220.] 

I [A note in Sir fl. EUiofs prirate copy shows that he intended to rorise this 
article, after an examination of Tabari, and, in fact, to make Tabari’s account the 
basis of hU own. The editor was at first disposed to realize as far as possible this 
intenfion, but as the whole of Tabari’s hiaio^ U now in coune of translation, and 
will ere long be published, under the auspices of the Royal Ariatio Society, it has 
seemed preferable to let Sir H. Elliot’s work stand as he himself penned it There 
is in the library of the Royal Asiatic Society a MS. History of Sind, from the com- 
mencement of the Arab conquest. It enters into fiiU details drawn, like Sir H. 
Elliot’s, from Sindian authorities.] * Danid, ch. vui. 23. 

• Compare Chapters ii., iv., viii., ix., xiiL, xlrii., lii., elo^ of the Kordn. See 
also Sale, Zurdn, Prelim. Disc., p. 194 ; Lane, Sdeedmt from tk$ JTurdn, p. 70 ; 

Bt Jun MilUari Mohan., p. 6, ft sej, 
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of IshmaeP “shall dostroy wonderfully, and shall prosper, and 
practice, and shall destroy tlie mighty and the holy people ; and 
through his policy, also, he shall cause craft to prosper in his hand ; 
and ho shall magnify himself in his heart, and stand up against the 
Prince of Princes.*’* 

And BO it was, that, within twenty years, they made themselves 
masters of Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and Persia. The conquest of 
Persia was a mere prelude to further extension in the east ; uiiu 
though a more difficult and inhospitable country, as well as internal 
dissensions, checked their progress for some years afterwards, yet it 
was not in the nature of things to be expected tliat they should 
long delay their attacks upon the rich and idolatrous country of 
India, which offered so tempting a bait to their cupidity and zeal. 
Accordingly, attention was early directed to this quarter, and it will 
be our business now, in collecting some of the incidentid and scat- 
tered notices which betray the settled purpose of the jVrabs to 
obtain a footing in India, to trace the slow but certain progress of 
their arms, imtil it issued in the conquest of Sind by Muhammed 
Kdaim. 

Abii Bakr, a.h. 11-13. a.d. 632-634. 

'Umar, a.h. 13-23. a.d. 634-643. 

Under the Khilafat of ’Umar,— a.h. 15 or 16,— a military ex- 
pedition set out from ’Uman, to pillage the coasts of India. It 
appears to have proceeded as far as Tana, in Bombay. As Umar 
had not been consulted on the expedition, he forbad that any more 
should be undertaken to such distant parts ; and to Usman Bin Asf 
Sakifi, governor of Bahrain and *Uman, under whoso orders the 
piratical vessels had been despatched, he signified his displeasure in 
veiy marked terms “ Had our party,” ho wrote, “ been defeated, 

> Gibbon’s gratuitous scepticism respecting the Isbrnaelitisb origin of the Arabians 
has been well exposed in App. I. to Forster’s Mahometamm UnveUid. See also 
Faber’s CaUndar oJProphtcy, and Fr/s Second Advent of ChriaU Occasionally, how- 
ever, these authors carry the argument too for. Brucker has also arraigned the Bible 
eencaloay of the Arabs, EUt. CriU Fhiloaph., Vol. I. p. 214. Muhammad's own 
Lhmaelitish descent may admit of doubt ; but that does not affect the question 
respecting the Arabs in the northern part of the peninsula.^ Sec Sprenger, Life of 
Muhammed, p. 18 ; Sale, uhi supr. p. 11 ; Eeinaud's Sarrazms, 231. 

» Daniel, ch. viii. 24, 25. 
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be assured that I would have taken from your own tnbe as many 
men as had been kiUed and put them all to death ” (sapro p. 116). 

About the same time, Hukam, the brother of ’Usman, who 
been plaecd in eharge of Bahrain, sent an expedition against- Broaeh 
and despatched his brother, Mughaira Ah!u-1 ’Xsi, to the ay o 
Dehal where he encountered and defeated his opponents, according 
to the' FuMu-l mduH (supra, p. 116) ; but the Chach-ndma repre- 
sents that he was slain. Tliat work also mentions that the naval 
sciuadron was accompanied by troops, that Dehal was occupied by 
merchants, and that the governor. Samba, son of Diwaij, had been 
nominated to that post by Chach, who at that time had ruled 

thirty-five' years in Sind (MS. p. <0). 

Sliortly after, Abu Musa Aslia’n'. who had been one of the com- 
panions of the prophet, and was othenvise conspicuous in the histoj 
of that period, was appointed governor of ’Irak (Basra), when Labi, 
bln Ziyad ILirisi, one of his officers, was sent to Makran and Kir- 
inan. Orders were also despatched to Ahu Musa, from the capital 
of tlio empire, directing him to afford all the information in his 
power respecting Hind, and the countries leading to it. As ho had 
lately learnt the disastrous result of Mughaira’s expedition, he wrote 
in reply to say, that “ the king of Hind and Sind was powerful and 
contumacious, following the path of unrighteousness, and that sin 
dwelt in his hcari.” Upon which, he received peremptory orders 
not by any means to enter upon a holy war with that country.’ 

It is notorious that ’Umar had always a particular horror of naval 
expeditions, and it is probable that it arose from this untoward 
defeat. This repugnance is usually attributed to a later period, 
when, upon the conquest of Egypt by ’Amru bin ’Asi, the ^lalif 
wrote to his lieutenant for a description of the sea ; who replied 
“Tlio sea is a great pool, which some senseless people furrow, 
looking like wonns upon logs of wood.” On receipt of this an- 
swer, it is said, ’Umar forbad aU navigation amongst the Musulmina, 
and transgressors were severely punished. Mu dwiya was the first 


» Tuhfatu-l Kirdm, MS. p. 9 ; Gladwin’s Jyun Mhery, Vol II. p. 118} 
2femoir$ $ur rinde^ p. 170» 

* [This is the statement of tba MS., bat m page 412 leasons are given for pro- 
posing to read ** 3 or 6 " instead of 36.] * Chach'ndma, MS. p. 70. 
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Khalif under ■whom this prohibition was relaxed, and who despatched 
maritime expeditions against the enemies of his empire. The original 
cause of the restriction was probably that which has been already 
indicated, and its continuance may perhaps be ascribed to tlie un- 
skilfulness of the Arabs upon the element to which the subjects of 
the Greek empire were accustomed from their birth. Had the 
Musulmans along the shores of the Mediterranean been as expert as 
the Arab na\'igator8 of the Indian ocean, there would have been no 
need to feel alarm at the result of actions upon the high seas.‘ 

In the year 22 h., ’Abdu-lla bin ’ Araar bin Rabi’ invaded Kirmdn, 
and took the capital, Kuwashir,* so that the aid of “the men of Kuj 
and Baluj was solicited in vain by the Kirmanis. He then pene- 
trated to Sistan, or Sijistan, and besieged the govenior in his capital, 
who sued for peace when he found that “ his city was as a tent 
without ropes.” After this he advanced towards Makran. In vain, 
also, did the chief of that country obtain the aid of the ruler of 
Sind, for their united armies were surprised and defeated in a night 
attack. With an ardour augmented by his success, ’Abdu-lla re- 
quested leave to cross the Indus ; but the Kbalif, true to his cautious 
policy, which restrained his lieutenants both on the northern and 
western frontiers, opposed this still more distant adventure.* 

The invasions of this year are conhrmed by Hasan bin Muhammad 
Shirazi, who is a careful writer ; but the names of the generals are 
differently represented. “Itf the year 22 h. Sijistan was conquered 
by ’Amru bin al Tamimi and ’Abdu-lla bin ’Umar Khattab. In this 
year also, Makran was conquered by ’Abdu-lla bin ’Abdu-lla bin 
’Unan, who had moved against that place from Kirman. The ruler, 
who in the native language was styled Zanbi'l, and was also kmg of 

Sind, was killed.” * 


1 A passage in Procopius, Bell Per$., i. 19, 20, seems to show that, in the time of 
Justiaian, the Uomcrites of the Erythrajau sea were no great nayigator^. The 
question has beea examined ia another note. 

^ a See Vuller’s Geeehiehte der Seldsehuken, p. 75. 

> The Arabic and Persian Uiicons aay, they mre barbarous tnbes, inhabit, ng 

the mountainous borders of Makrin, and descended from the Arabs of Hijjii. In 
the latter are ef course to bo recognized the modern Buldch. 
i Tiirikh-i Guzida. quoted in Memotre sur I Inde^ p. 171. 

. MuTaMa’.u-l TalurM, under the Khiliifat of IPmar. The name of Zanbil 
wUl be treated of uuder the llislory of the Ghaznivides. 


TOL. I. 
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was conquered by Subail | Makran by Hakkam bin 

Sijistan by ’A'sim bin ’Amru Tammn, and by 

’Amar Saulbi. liie q fn vield bis province to 

Sbobrug, tl>c lieutenant of Fora, was forced to 

the victorious Musulmdns ; upon which, J 
possession of the cities of Sirjan and Jiruft, 

relief and Ls only saved through the aid of a mnracle. ^ the 
end, however, the Musulmins were victorious. These are ev.de ^ 
all the same transactions, disguised by change of names, th 
“ Kurds ” of the JIam... Siyar being tbe “ Kuj ” of the Gur Ida. 

Dr. Weil, following Tabari, gives other vanations, and remark 
uiKin Abii-l Fida s and Elmacin’s (A1 Makin's) omission of the 
cLpiest of the Persian provinces in the south. The geneml s je 
is -Ibdu.lla bin Attab. “Kufej,” or •' Kufess,” m given instead of 
.. Kin ” The invasion of Makran is ascribed to 23 H., in which 

same year, it is said, the conquest of Fars was 

sion Hie capture of Shiraa is also mentioned, although it 

ordinarily supposed not to have been built tUl seventy years after- 
wards by Mubammad Kasim.’ 


^ Usman, a.h. 23-35. a.d. 64^-655. 

’Usraiin bin Abiu-1 ’Asi was not very rapid in his conquest, of the 
province of Fars, for he was repulsed before Istakhar, and it is not 
till the year 2G n., that we find him taking Kdzerun and the stdl 
famous Kila’-i siifed, or white fort, between Istakhar and the Persian 
Gulph.* The whole province does not seem to have been reduced 

tiU28H. 

In A.H. 30, a formidable insurrection took place at Istakbar, when 


‘ Oetehichte der Chalifen, Vol. I. pp. 95-98. 

2 Ft-rishta, Yol. 1. p. 2 ; Price, 139, 156. Raxaaiu^ Safd 
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the Musulman goTernor fell a victim to the fury of the pcopI«\ 
The fugitive king of Persia, Yazdijinl, hafitcned to tho scene, in tlu^ 
hope of retrieving his miserable fortunes ; but after being nearly 
surprised among tho ruined columns of the ancient palace, he was 
defeated with great loss by ’Abdu-lla bin ’Dmai- and ’Usman, near 
that capital, and compelled to fly to Kirman, and aftei*wards to 
Sijistan and Khurasan. Tlio citadel of Istakhar was carried by 
assault, and many of the ancient Persian nobility, who had sought 
an asylum within that fortress, were put to the sword.‘ 

During the next year, the pursuit of Tazdijird was followed up into 
Khurasan under ’Abdu-lla bin ’A'mar, then governor of Basra, after 
obtaining the permission of the Khalif to advance into that country. 
Tho southern pro^^nces of tho Caspian not having yet been finally 
conquered, it was considered the more feasible route to march by 
way of Fare and the borders of Kirman, and so advance through the 
desert. A rebellion which then existed in the latter province was 
quelled by a detachment of one thousand horse under Mujashia. 
Eabi’ bin Ziyad Harisi was, at tho same time, despatched to secure 
the obedience of Sijistan, in which pro\'ince he received the sub- 
mission of the metropolis, Zaranj ; and ’Abdu-lla himself, having 
compelled tho city of Tabhas to surrender on capitulation, entered 
the Kohistfin, where ho met with a sturdy resistance ; but ultimately, 
with the assistance of Ahnaf bin Kais, he took Hirut, Sarakhs, 
Taiikan, Balkh, Tukharistan, and Naishapur, and brought the whole 
province of Khurasan, under subjection.’ 

Firi.sbta attributes to the following year a proselyting expedition 
to the eastward, which is said to have been despatched from Bagh- 
dad ; but as that town was not built for more than a century after- 
wards, no great value can attach to his sources of information. 
Baghdad did not become the seat of the Khilufat till the time oT 
Abu Ja’far AI Mansur, in 148 A.n. 765 a.d. The three first Khalifs 
established tliemselvcs at Medina. ’Ali, in 36 n., chose Kufa as his 
metropolis; and in 41 u., the Ummayides constituted Damascus 

1 Abulpbaragti p. 116; JIahibu-s Siynr\ T7eil, Oaehiehte dtr Chaliftny 

Vol. I. p. 1C3; but compare also tbc Appcndii, p. vii., in Vol. III., where the 

circumstances nre stated difFcrcntly, after Biliduri. 

* Ferishta, Yol. I. p. 3; Price, Jielrosprcl of Mahommedan Histort/y Yol. I. p* 

161 ; Biliiduri, in Gesehiebtt dcr ChaUfetty Yol. I., Anhang, pp. ix., x. 
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their capital : and so it continued during the whole per od of the^ 
dynasty^vhich expired in 132 H.. when Abu-l Abbas -ted hrm eK 
at Anbar, on the Euphrates;' and his successor, A1 ^ 

remaining a few years at ffishinriya, in the ^me ’ 

finally established himself at Baghdad, where the seat of the KhUa- 
fat continued, with occasional transfers to Sdmamr, till its eirtmction 

by Iliilaku in C5G ii. — 1258 a.d. _ 

The same kind of error frequently occurs in Persian anthora 

respecting the government of 'Irak, or of the two 'Iraks, tobl 

and 'Ajami, in wTiliug of the period treated of m this note. It WM 

seldom that the government of the two ’Iraks, and rare y a e 

whole of even Tnlk-i ’Arab!, was centred in the same mdividua . 

This province, which may be considered to correspond with Ba y- 

loiiia, contained the two chief mUitary cantonments of Kufa and 

Basra. Tlic former town was of some antiquity, and the seat of an 

Arabian prince before the time of Muhammad ; but the latter was 

founded in A.ii. 15, chiefly with the view of interrupting the com- 

uiunicatiun with the Persian Gulph, and preventing the flight of the 

roy-al family of Persia by the sea route to India.’ 

It was not till the time of Mu'awiya, that these two important 

places wore entrusted to the ch.arge of one person. By him their 
government was bestowed upon liis bastard brother, Ziyad, of whom 
wo shall find frequent mention in the following paragraphs. By the 
succeeding Khalif they were, after some interval, conferred upon 
’Ubaidu-lla bin Ziyiid.’ The two governments were once more 
combined in the person of Hajjiij, who was invested with greater 
power than any of his predecessors. * 


t This was the origioal capital of the kings of Hira, before they remoTed to the 
latter town. It wa.s destroyed by the soldiers of Julian. Respecting lU position, see 
Dr! Gustar. -Weih Geschichle dtr Chalifen, Vol. I. p. 35. Its successive rums at 
various periods are to be seen the Castle of Felugia. See also D’AnviUe, L'EuphraU 
el le Tigre, p. 71 ; D’Uerbclol, Bibl.' Orient.^ v. “ Coufah." 

* Compare 5\'cil, Geseh. dtr Chnl, Vol. I. pp. 30, 72, 75, 84, and Anhang, p. ix. ; 
Ritter. Erdkmde von Asien, Vol. X.; Renouard. Art. '‘Persia," in Encyelop. 

MetropoHtana ; Preston, Mnkdmdt of Al Hariri, p. 37. 

^ Supra, p. U7 ; Ockley, Hislorg of the Saraenis, pp. 369, 387, 391. 

' The succession to these governments may be traced in the following passages of 
the first volume of Price's Mohamiuedan History ; Kiifa, pp. 128, 137, 162, 153, 
168, 184, 191, 192, 262, 379, 383-9. 392, 426, 445, 524, 536, 543 ; Basra, pp. 123, 
146, 159, 164, 184, 191, 192, 230, 349, 379, 381, 386, 389, 392, 429, 439, 446, 451,^ 
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To revert to the eastern conquests — Darabgard, which together 
with Fasa was taken in 2.S h., subsequently revolted, and was again 
taken in 28 h.^ 

Abdu-lla ’Xmar, who was a cousin of the Khalif, and had suc- 
ceeded the popular Abu Musa Asha’ri in the government of Basra, 
thinking tho opportunity favourable for extending the Muhammadan 
conquests in the east, obtained permission to detach Hakim bin 
Jaballa al ’Abdi to explore Sijistan and Makran, as well as the 
countries bordering on tho valley of tho Indus; but it appeals 
that Hakim reported so unfavourably of the vast regions which 
he examined, that all idea of conquest in that direction was aban- 
doned.— “ Water is scarce, tho fruite are poor, and the robbers are 
bold. If few troops are sent there they wdU be slain ; if many, 
they will starve” («wpro, p. 116). Tho discord which prevailed 
among the Musulmans after the death of ’Usman, was an additional 
reason for not prosecuting any adventures in so remote a region ; 
but private adventure does not seem to have been debarred, and was, 
no doubt, prosecuted under the tacit consent of the Khalif.’ 


*AU, A.H. 35-40. A.D. 655-660. 

Hasan, a.h. 40—41. a.d. 660-661. 

Under the succeeding reign of ’Ali. it is related, on the authority 
of ’Amar bin H^ris bin ’Abdu-1 Kais, that Taghar bin Da’ir was 
appointed to the charge of the frontier of Hind, and an army was 
placed under his command, comprising a select body of nobles and 
chiefs. Towards the close of the year 38 h., they marched by way 
of Bahraj and Koh-Paya, obtaining on the road great booty and 
many slaves, until they reached the mountains of Kaikdn, or Kai- 
kandn, where they met with a stout resistance from the inhabitants, 
of whom no less than twenty thousand had assembled to intercept 
their progress through the passes. But when the Arabs shouted out 
“AU^u akbar,” and their voices re-echoed from the hills to the 
right and left, the infidels, hearing these shouts of triumph, were 


460 629, 543. 548. And in the first volume of Weil’s GeschichU da- : 

kX PP- 85. 136, 171-2, 176, 195, 369, 411, 428. Anh. p. vi. ; Basra, pp. 72. 173. 

195 269 277. 353,366,411,611. 
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ooufouiuled aiul alarmed. Some came fonvard and embraced 
:uid tlm rest took precipitately to flight. From that ti^me to the 
present, says the credulous author, voices proclaiming that Ciod is 
.roat, "Allahu akbar,” are heard at tho same season throughout 
tiieso mountains. It was upon this occasion that Hans bm Marra, 
distinguislied himself by his bravery. “They were engaged m this 
victory when they were informed of the martyrdom of ’Ali ; and 
on their return, when they anived at Makrin, they learnt that 

Mu’iiwiya bin Ain Sufyan, was Khalif.’ 

Tliis is, no doubt, tho same expedition which Biladuri (p. 116) 
attributes to Ilarab bin Marra A1 'Abdi-that is. a man of tho 
ancient and powerful tribe of ’Abda-l Kah (the Abucai of Ptolemy,, 
which was established in Bahrain, and devoted itself chiefly to 
piracies on the high seas. Tho same country has always been pro- 
lilio of such enterprises, until they were effectually repressed by tho 
British Govennnent in India. The name of A1 ’Abd! shows that 
the preceding narrative is founded on the authority of a member of 
that tribe, and ’.V'lnar, being perhaps a son of the very Haris, tho 
l.oro (d- tl.e story, family pride may have suppressed aU notice of 
tlio defeat. Ilarah’s adventure commenced and ended at the same 
times wliieh are mentioned in the preceding paragraph, but tho 


result i.s represented very differently. At the opening of the cam- 
paign, he was so successful, that in a single day he divided one 
thousand captives amongst his adherents. Nevertheless, ho was in 
tho end completely defeated in tho country of Kaikan, and only a 
few Anibs survived to tell the tale of their disastei’s. 

Col. Tod mentions that the generals of ’Ali made conquests within 
tlio kingdom of Sind itself, which were abandoned at that Khalifs 
death ; but he does not give his authority for this improbable 
statement.* 


DYNASTY OF THE UMMAYIDES. 

A.u. 41-132. A.D. G61-750. 

1. Mudici^a, .^.n. 41-60. a.d. 661-679. 

Under tlie Kbilafat of Mu uwiya, tho first of the Ummayides, wo 

’ CVifi<;A>ndmd, MS., p. 73 ; Tuh/alH’lKirdm,}lS.t^»9. 

^ Aiiiialt of Vol. I.| p. 242. 
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are informed by a respectable authority, that ’Abdu-r Eahraan con- 
quered Sind in the year 42 u.> It seems, however, probable that the 
expedition hero alluded to is the one which occurred two years later, 
under Muhallab, one of ’Abdu-r Kahman’s officers, and which is more 
fully recorded in a subsequent Note upon the advances of the Arabs 

on the Kabul frontier. 

In A.n. 46, ’Abdu-lla bin Suar, who was about that time entrusted 
with the command of the Indian frontier on the side of Kaikan, and 
<■ who was so generous and hospitable that no other fire but h.s own 
was ever Ughtod in his camp,” enriched himself with the sped taken 
from the eastern borders ; and when he returned to Mdawiya, p.e- 
sented that KhaHf with some of the horses of Kaikan. Ho remaine 
some time with Mu'awiya, and then returned to Kaikan, whore, 
being attacked by the Turks with all their forces, he was slam in 

the conflict (p. 117).’ . 

The Chach.nama adds, amongst other details of this 

which need not he here given, that Mu’awiya appointed Abdu-lla 
bin Sawariya, at the head of four thousand cavalry, “ to the govern- 
ment of Sind,” and said, ” in the country of Sind there is 
which they call Kaikanan. There the horses stand very high, an 
are weU made in aU their proportions. They have before thi time 

been received among the spoils taken from that tract. 
ants are treacherous, and are protected by their mountain fastnesse 
from the effects of their rebelUon and enmity. He sent also Am 
?n Abdu-Ua bin ’Amar to comiuer Armael. A^or sustaining 
complete defeat from the Kaikanis (caUed Turks by Bdaduri), who 
swarmed around, and closed their egress by the passes, e remn 

of the Arab army returned to Makran. u « i ;f fmm 

This is related on the authority of “ Mublat w 0 r 

Dindali, who reported it on the authority of Kdsim -bo -d^ I 
S^d it from N^r bin Sufydn.' ” This Hindali is frequently men- 
tinned in the CUch-nima as a transmitter of these traditions. 

The statement of the next incursion is somewhat confused. 

Zon the death of ’Abdu-Ua, Sinan bin Salma was appointed to 

I Tdrikh-i TajTiy «ub aim. 42 h. 
a 'Weil, Ouekichte der Okali/en, Vol. I. p. 29 . 

3 CW-nc(ma,MS,pp.74, 76; r«A/a(u-/ MS., p. 9. 
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«„ccoc,l him ; hut Mu’awij-a wrote to ZiySd, the powerful governor 
of ’Irik, who also held the lieutenancy of Khurasan, Syistan, 
liahraiu, and ’Uman, besides Kufa and Basra, directing him to select 
a man belter suited to eoinraand on the marches of India. Accord- 
in.dy, Sinan was superseded by Ahnaf Kais, “ the ablest among the 
true believers,” who went to JIakriu, but was removed after a 
period of two year's and one month. IIind.aH is again one of the 

jiutlioritics for this account.* ^ 

By Biladun (p. 117) this is othenviso represented. Ziyad bin 

Abu Sufyan raised Sina bin Salama to the command of the Indian 
frontier. He was a man of merit, and feared God, and was the first 
who obliged soldiers to affix to their oath the penalty of divorce 
from their wives. On proceeding to assume charge of his functions, 
ho reduced ]\Iakr;In. and founded cities in that country. Ho es- 
tablished his residence there, and txacted a rigorous account of 
the revenues of the province. By Ibn AI Kalbi this conquest is 

attributed to Hakim, above mentioned. 

Ziyad then raised Ihishid bin ’Araru, of the tribe of Azd, to the 
command. Rashid wont to Makn'm, and thence made a successful 
inroad upon Kaikaii ; but was subsequently slain in an attack upon 
the Hods. He is said to have been succeeded by the Sinan, before 
noticed, who exercised his functions for two years (p. 117). 

“ Abu-I Hasan heard from Hindali, who had heard from Bin-i 
Aswad,” that when Ziyad had suspended the son of Salama from 
his functions, Rashid bin ’Umar Al Khizri, a man of good birth and 
of noted courage, was summoned to the presence of Mu awiya, who 
seated him by the side of his throne, and entered into long and 
familiar discourse 'with him. Ho pointed out to his officers that 
Rashid was an exccdlent man, to whom their obedience was due, and 
that they should aid him in the hatile, and not leave him alone in 
the field. 

When Rashid arrived at Makran, ho had an interview with Sin^, 
respecting whom he asseverated "with an oath that he was a great 
man. well worthy to head an army in the day of battle. Sindn had 
received ordei*s from Mu’awiya to meet Rashid on the road, and to 

‘ Chaeh-ndma, MS., p. 76. 

* Weil, Gwh. ivr ChaUf Vol. I. p. 291. 
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communicate to liim full information respecting the state of Hind 
and Sind. When Rashid had duly learnt this, ho determined 
on prosecuting his route towards the frontier; and having received 
the revenue which had been assessed upon Koh-IMya, he went on to 
Kaikanan, where he collected the tribute due fur the current and 
preceding years, and brought away much plunder and many slaves. 

After a stay of one year, he returned by way of Siwistan, and 
reached the hills of Mandar andBahraj, where the iidiabiteuts had 
assembled to tbo number of fifty thousand to obstruct his iiassage. 
The contest raged from morning till evening, when Rashid was 

martyred. 

Ziyad appointed Slnan to take Ids place, and bestowed great 
honours uiion 1dm, notwitlistaudiiig he had so lately been disgraced, 
because, as our author says, he had been blessed at the time of liis 
birth by the prophet, who had himself bestowed tl.e name ot Sman 
upon him. After advancing to Kaikanan, ho met with great success 
and established his rule in several countries, and at last reached 

Budha, ivhcrc ho was by some treachery put to death.' 

Ziyad then conferred tho command of the Indian frontier upon 
A1 Manr-ar bin al Jarud al ’Ahdi, who was surnamed A1 Asha’as. He 
inv.aded Niikan (Budha ?) and Kaikan ; and the Arabs wore enrie le 
with booty, -for tho whole country became a prey to their devasta- 
tions. They seized upon Kusddr, whore they made many captives. 

Al Manzar died in that to\vn (p. 11"). 

2. Yazid I, A.n. 60-G4. a.d. 679-C83. 

3. Mudiciija 11., a.h. G4. a.d. G83. 

In the year G1 n.. we find mention of another governor of the 
Indian frontier, of the name of Al Manzar, or M Munzir ; hut as the 
ono before mentioned had been appointed by Ziyad, who died 
53 n., and as the second Al Manz.ar, or Al Munzir, was appointed 
by ’Uhaidu-lla bin Ziyad, who succeeded his father, after a s or 
interval, in the government of ’Irak, including both Kufa Basra, 
and as, moreover, the parentage is represented as entirely diffcrmrh 

we m;st needs conclude that they are 

one with whom we now have to deal was son of liar, son ot Bashar. 

. ^ nn 77 78- MS., p. 9. 

I CTflfA-fiuHW. Mb., pp. //. J 

a 'SVeii, CAa/.,Vol. I., p. 29z. 
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who “ put on the vesture of government under evU auspices,” for, as 
lie was journeying, his mantle was caught in a splinter of wood, and 
was rent ; and ’Ubaidu-lla bin Ziyid, who had nominated him, 
predicted, on that account, that he would not return alive from the 
journey ho had undertaken;’ but ho had selected him, as no one 
was his equal in constancy and courage. And true it w^.^ that no 
sooner had Al Munzar arrived within the borders of Burani, than 

ho fell sick and died.* ^ _ 

His son, Hakkam, was in Kirman, when his father died. Ho 

was treated with kindness by ’Ubaidu-Ua. who presented him with 
three hundred thousand dirhams, and appointed him to succeed his 
father for sis months, during which period he is represented to have 

conducted himself with energy and boldness.* 

One of the commanders appointed to the Indian frontier by 
'Ubaidu-lla, was Harri al Bahali. He engaged with great fervour 
and success in the border warfare, and acquired immense booty 

(p. U8).‘ 

4. Mdrwdn a.h. 64-65. a.d. 683-684. 

5. Malik, A.n. 65-86. a.d. 684-705. 

To the year 65 u. Colonel Tod attriliutes a Muhammadan invasion 
of Rajputana, by way of Sind, in which Manik Rai, the prince of 
Ajmi'r, and his only son were killed. But the whole story is 
puerile and fictitious ; independent of which, the Arabs had quite 
enough to do nearer home.* 

When 'Abdu-l Malik, the son of Marwan, ascended the throne, 
his dominions were circumscrilwd within the limits of Syria and 
Talestine, rebellion being rife in the various provinces. The east 
was especially affected by these internal commotions. Kufa was in 
the hands of JIuktar and the Shfites, who had taken up arms to 
avengo the death of Husain, the son of Ali. The Azankans, or 
followers of Niifi’ ihn Azrak, had established themselves in the 
provinces of Fiirs, Kirman, and Ahwaz , and Arabia and Kburasdn 

' Anil as Samuel turned about to go Saul laid bold upon the skirt of bU 
mantle, and it rent. And Samuel said unto him, “ The Lord hath rent the kingdom 
of Israel from thco this day."— 1 Sam. it. 27, 28. 

^ Chach’iidnia, MS., p. 72 ; Tuhfalu-l Kirdm, MS., p. 9. 

^ Chach-mma, MS., p. 80. ^ Weil, Ux.eitt. 

* Anmh of Hujatthdn, Yol. II. p. 444. 
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obeyed ’Abdu-lla ibu' Zubair, tbo rival claimant of tbe kb.lafat, 
who was in possession of Jlecca. Within eight years after ascending 
tbe throne, ’Abdu-1 Malik triumphed successively over all ns 
enemies, re-established tbo authority of the Ummay.dcs over the 
Muhammadan empire, and heffui to restore the foreign relations o 
Islam, which had greatly declined during the early vicissitudes of 

’Su-Ua bin Ziyad, one of the ablest of his generds iu^led 

the territory of Kufa, but was defeated and slam, m ^ 

army which advanced against him under Muhtar.^ n.s d sa ter 
was not retrieved tdl four years aftcrwavds. by Abdu-l Me • 
obtaining possession of Kufa. Meanwhile, Muhallab had defeate, 

I A.kdLis. whom he had pursued into the 

Kirman, and deprived them of their conquests in ais 

He then deserted ’Abdu-llas cmise, and submitted to Abd i-l Mah _ 

Khurasan was obtained by similar corniption 

Yusuf Sakifi. Thenceforward, Abdu-1 MaiiK 

to the extension of tbe empire towards the east 

To this especial object was directed his nomination 

io tbis especial u j commenced his rule 

from the title of ’Allaf, which was borne by one of their ancestors 

-AUifis, or ’Allanis as they are ^"^“0 

are conspicuous in the subsequent istory 0 , 

more particularly upon their history. It app»« 

arrival at Makran, he put to death a man 

Urn al Hamami. This man was claimed - 

countrymen of the 'AUafis, who came from Umn. a y 

mined to seek satisfaction for his death. — f ^ 3 ,,„cs of 

Sa’id, who was then on his retnim ^7 "^^'‘^.ession of 

his jurisdiction, kiUed him *" ’ j jho leading 

Makrdn. Hajjaj then the famUy of 

men of that tribe, to be serned, and sent his head 
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Sa’ld. At the same time, more vigorous measures were taken to 
assert the authority of the government, and Muj^’ was directed to 
proceed to Kirman. He sent forward ’Abdu-r Bahmdn bin Asha’s 
to lead the advance, but he was waylaid by the ’Allafis, and slain. 
Tliey did not, however, think proper to engage in further collisions 
with the government, but fled to Sind in 85 H., where they sought 
the protection of Hahir, who received them kindly, and entertained 

them in his service.* 

Tlio ’Allafis remained in Sind tUl the arrival of Muhammad 
Kdsim, when they came forward and sued for forgiveness, which 
was accorded to them, as will be seen in the translated Extracts 
from the Chach-ndma (p. 168). 

Sa’id was succeeded by Mujja’, the son of the Si r Tamimi, most 
probably the same Mujja’ above mentioned, who is called in the 
Chachndma and the Tuhfatu-l Kirdm, the son of Sa’id, as well as 
tho son of Safar in the former, apparently by error of the transcriber. 
Ho despoiled tho border, districts, and took many prisoners from the 
territory of Kandabel, the entire conquest of whicK was not effected 
till some years afterwards by Muhammad Kasim. Mujja , after 
holding hie office for the period of only one year, died in Makrdn, 
about the same time as the Khalif ’Abdu-1 Malik (p. 118).* 


6. Waltd 1. A.H. 86-96. a.d. 705-715. 

Under tliis powerful prince the KhdAfat attained the greatest 
extent of dominion to which it ever reached. A little previous to 
the accession of Walid, Muhammad, son of H^run, was appointed 
to tho Indian frontier, where he was invested with full powers to 
conduct operations as he thought best.* 

Ho was directed to search out tho ’Allafis, and to seize them by 
every means within his power, in order that the blood of Sa’id 
might be avenged by their death and destruction. Accordingly, in 
tho beginning of the year 86,* ho secured one of the ’Allafis, who 


was put to death by direct orders of the Khalif, and his head was 
despatched to Hajjdj, with a letter, in which the governor promised, 


* Chaeh-ndma, M8., pp. 80, 81 ; and 7\4h/alu-l Kirdm, MS., pp. 7, 9. 

* ChatK‘ndma, MS., p. 82 ; Dth/atu-l Kirdm, MS., pp. 7, 9 ; Weil, OeuhicHt* itr 

Chati/m, YoL I. p. 604. * ChaeX-ndma, MS., p. 82. 

* Firishla lajs he wu not appointed till 67 n.^Sittvry of Sind, 
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“ if his life were spared to him, and his fortune propitious, he would 
seize all the rest of that obnoxious tribe.” He was eng-aged, accord- 
ing to one author, for five years, according to another, for five 
months, in the important occupation of “ conquering the rivers and 

forests.”' 

Under the nuspices of the cruel tyrant, Hajjaj, wlio, though 
nominally goren.or only of ’Irdk, was in fact ruler over all the 
countries whicli constituted the former rersian kingdon,, tl,e sp.r.t 
of more extended conquest arose, which had hitlierto, during the 
civil wars, and before the rc-cstahlishmcnt of political unity under 
’Abdu-1 Malik and his son Walid, confined itself to mere partial 
efforts on the eastern frontiers of the empire. By his orders, one 
army under Kutaiha, after tl.e complete subjugation of Kliawarazm, 
crossed the Oxus. and reduced, hut not without great diftieulty, Buk- 
hura, Khojand, Shi.sh, Samarkand, and Fargl.aua-somo ot uh.ch 
places had been visited, tl.ough not thorougldy subjected, at previous 
periods, by the Muhammadan arms. Kutaiha penetrated oveti to 
Lhgdr, at which place Chinese ambassadors eutc«d into a oonipaet 

with the marauders.’ Another army had, by ‘ j 

already operated against the king of Kabul, and .a tlurd advanced 

towards the lower course ot the Indus, throug i . a tan. 

The cause of this latter expedition was the exaction ot vengeance 
for the plunder, by some pirates of Dehal, of eight vessels which 
the ruler of Ceylon had despatched, filled with presents, p.lgmms, 
Muhammadan orphans, and Abyssinian slaves, to propituito the 
good-will of Hajjaj and the Khalif. The pirates arc difcren t y 
Lmcd by the authorities whom we have to follow. Iho FuM 
BM., says they wore ■■Med,” The «uc,-mia.a s^ they were 
.. Tankamara.” The Tahfatu-l Kiram says they were Nankamara 
but in a siihseqcnt passage gives the name more distinctly Jiag - 
,„ara ” ’Abdu-lla bin Tsa, who wrote a commentary upon the 
D wan of the poet Jarir, towards the close of the fourth eptiiry ot 
fhe Hijra, says they were ■' Kurk,” for which a tnarginal reading 

1 Chuch-mma, MS., pp. 82. Remiisat, >iir la Ocog. dt 

3 Hammer, Gemuldtsaa[, >yl. ‘ ” ' , ’ Oio relations bitweea the 

VMC .atrau. pp. 81-106. I., Pp. 54-30 i FrCrcl. 

Persians -d Ciiiicso Do ,, j,,, pm,.,.,,,., ..ic 1. 207. 

Mmoirtzdel’Aead., lom.xvi., pp. ^ 
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substitutes “ Kurd.” Eeisbe states his inabUity to comprehend what 
tribe is meant by this name. Eeinaud says, “Kurds” are out of 
the question;' but that “Kurks” are mentioned by Ibn A1 Asir, 
under the annals of 151 H., as having made a descent upon Jidda, 
and that two years afterwards a flotilla was despatched from Basra 
to make an attack upon the “Kurks,” whom he surmises to be 
probably natives of Coorg, to the east of Mangalore.* But thew 
are an inland nation, and cannot possibly have been engaged m 
maritime expeditions, moever they were, they must hive been 
inhabitants of Debal, or its immediate neighbourhood, and though 


the name be extinct now, the Kurk, Kerk, or Kruk, may possibly 
represent a tribe which flourished at one time near the mouth of the 

Indus.* 

Tlie Meds are familiar to us, as being frequently mentioned by Ibn 
Haukal and the early ^vrite^8 on Sind.* The name of Tangimara 
presents great difficulties ; but as there is a variation about the first 
letter, and as the omission of diacritical points would admit of the 
word being read Sangdmara, it may be proper to point out, if that 
Bhould be the correct reading, the identity of the two first syllables 
with those of Sangada, which Arrian tells us was the name of the 
mainland in the neighbourhood of Krokala.* How far the name 
extended does not appear, but it is curious that, to our time, it seems 
to be preserved beyond the eastern mouth of the river, in the 
celebrated pirate-coast of the Sanganians, or Sangdrs, who for cen- 
turies have committed their ravages on the shores of Sind and 
GuzenU, until their total suppression under our government.* It 


‘ They are, however, a very migratory race. We fiod them io KhorJahn, Ehhol, 
Fhrs, Kirra&Q, the Dasht-i be-daulat, and even in Sind, in the province of Kachh 
Gandiva, where they are classed as Brhhais. It is also worthy of remark, that Ihn 
Haukal speaks of some of the inland JaU as being “ like unto the Kurds.’’— Qilde« 
meister, Seriptor. Arab, dt rebualndieu^ p. 181. 

» MMre tur I'Init, p. 181. * See separate note respecting the Kerks. 

* The Meds are also treated of in a separate note. 

* 'Ea 8) KfwadAMV i¥ Jefip pir lxo»*rf» Sfos . . . ftrAwov . . . i M 
xSipos has 2iyy^ba.-’Nearthi Parapltu, p. 6, in Hudson’s Gtofraph. Minom, 
Yol. I. 

* The principal station of the Sang&rs is Jnekow, in Eachh. Ah Hamilton says: 
— “ The next province to Catchnaggen (Cach-nagar) is Sangania. Their seaport i»- 
called Baet, very commodioos and secure. They admit of no trade, but practice 
piracy.” Pinkerton, CoUaciion cf Voyages, Vol. VIII. p. 810. See also Ovington 
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may bo remarkea. also, that there is a tribo called Sangur still 
dwelling on the coast of Makran, at Malan and Butt. 

It is probable, therefore, that the several authorities may be right 
in part, and that the different piratical tribes of the mouths of the 
Indus may have joined in the exi>edition which gave grounds 

for demanding reparation from Dahir, the ruler of Sind. 

Upon his declaring his inability to restrain their excesses, Hajjdj 
earnestly solicited from the Khalif pennission to exact due vengeance 
from Uahir and his subjects, offering to pay, from his o\ni resources, 
double what would be exhausted from the public treasmy. But the 
Khalif replied The distance is great, the requisite expenditure 
will he enormous, and I do not xnsh to expose the lives of Musid- 
mans to peril.” * In the same spirit of caution, or forbearance, Musa 
was checked in his career of conquest in Spain ; and when the 
reraonstance was disregarded, a second envoy, despatchco with more 
peremptory orders, seized the bridle of his horse in the presence of 
the whole army, and led him away to Damascus to answer for his 

contumacy.’ 

When, at last, the repugnance of the Khalif had been overcome 
by the urgent remonstrances of Hajjaj, and by his generous offer of 
double payment, which was at a subsequent period rigorously 
demanded, ’Dhaidu-lla bin Nabhan, was sent against ^the sea-port of 

Debal where he met with defeat and death (p. 119).’ 

Haiiai then wrote to Budail, of the Bajali tribe, directing him to 
advance against Debal. As BiidaU was at •Uniau. M. Eeinaud 
considers it probable that he proceeded by sea to his destination ; 
but the Chael-ndma, though somewhat confused, is fuUer than the 
Futihu-l Bulddu, and tells us that Budail was ordered to proceed to 
Makran, that Muhammad Hiirun was directed to place three thou- 

,1 -n- 4nviIlP Tod savs the name was not that of any particular nation, but simply 

Pheisoa irtim. a/ b. H.) sng.eata 

10 ^ m^. p. .1 

la lia.. d. .1 ™ ap. De Marina; Keinaud, 

Sarratins, xviii. ; Crichton, 336. 

> Bilhdurl, Fraf/iMnU Jrabe$, p. 190- 
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sand men at his disposal, for the purpose of proceeding to Smd, and 
tliat ’Aldu-lla bin Kahhin Aslami was ordered to join hun from 
■tlnuin, whicl> he accordingly did at Nairun. BudaU advanced at 
the head of three hundred men from Makran, an! was joined on the 
way by the reinforcements from Muhammad Harun. In the battle 
which ensued. lindail, after fighting gallantly, was thrown from his 
Imrse, surrounded by the enemy, and killed, and many Musulmans 
were taken captive. The Fuahu-l Bulidn and the Tuhfalu-l Kirim 
represents the action as having taken place at Debal, but the C/iack- 

nma is not clear upon tliis point/ ^ _ 

ILijjaj was sorely a£Bicted at this disastrous result of his expedition, 

mil vowed that ho would take ample vengeance for the various 

indignities which had been heaped upon him. As the people of 

Nairun dreaded tlio consequences of Hajjuj’s anger, and reflected 

that their city stood on the very road by which tlie Arabs would 

enter Sind, their governor, who was a Samant, or Buddhist, sent 

privily some confidential messengers to Hajjaj, promising 40 remit 

tribute regularly, and soliciting from him some writing, under which 

Nairun might be secured from further annoyance at the hand of the 

Musulmans. This bond was readily granted, and the Samanf was 

enjoined to obtain the freedom of the prisoners taken in the late 

action, with the threat of “ putting to the sword of Islam the Uves 

of all infidels as for as tho borders of China, if this demand was not 

complied with.” 

After this, ’Umar bln ’Abdu-lla requested that the government of 
Iliad might be confided to him, but he was rebuked by Hajjaj, and 
told that the astrologers, after being consulted, had pronounced that 
the cmtiuest of that country could be effected only by the hand of 
Muliiiinmad Kiisim.' 

Muliaminad Kasim, as ho is universally styled by the Persians, 
but bv BiUUlun', “Muhammad bin Kasim Sakifi,” and by Abu-1 

‘ gives the leader’s name as “ Budmeen.” Rcinaud as “ Bodayl.” Lt. 

PosUnsw '• Buzil.” Tlic CkocU.mma as “ Bazil,” or “ Buzail.” [Biiyurl gives 
it diftinctly “ Budail.’’] As '* Budail " is an old Arabic name, it is probably the 
correct reading in tliis passage. Compare Fcrisbta, Vol. IV. p. 403; Frag>nenU 
Arahis, p. UiO ; Joiu-uul A.S.Ii., No. clviii., p. 85 ; Chach-ndnxa, MS., pp, 85, 86 ; 
Tiihf-iUt l Kirdm, M.S , p. 8; Weil, Otschichle dtr C’Aa/i/en, Vol. I., p. 604; Sale, 
\^ol. I. p. 138. 

2 MS., p. 8G; Inhjatu-l iTiitim, MS., p. 8. 
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Fidd, “ Muliammad bin A1 K^im,” wae in the bloom of youth, 
being only seventeen years of age, when this impoilant command 
was conferred upon him. It is probable that, although he is repre* 
sented to have already administered the province of Fiirs with ability, 
he obtained his appointment less from personal merit, than from 
family interest-, for he was cousin and son-in-law of Hajjaj ; but the 
result showed the wisdom of the selection. His rapid career of con- 
quest along the whole valley of the Indus, from the sea to the moun- 
tains, has been fully narrated in the translations from the Futuhu-l 
Bulddn and Chach-ndma. From them it is evident, that his suc- 
cesses, like those of his contemporary, Tdrik, in Spain, were aa much 
attributable to his temper and policy as to bis courage and strategy. 
There was, though by no means UtUe— as Debal and Multan bear 
^tness— yet much less, wanton sacrifice of life than was freely 
indulged in by most of the ruthless bigots who have propagated the 
the same faith elsewhere. The conquest of Sind took place at the 
very time in which, at the opposite extremes of the known world, 
^ Muhammadan arms were subjugating Spain, and pressing on the 
southern frontier of France, while they were adding Khwarazm to 
their already mighty empire. In Sind, aa in Spain, where submis- 
sion was proflfered, quarter was readUy given ; the people of the 
country were permitted the exercise of their own creeds and laws ; 
and natives were sometimes pUced in responsible situations of the 
government. Much of this unwonted toleration may, in both in- 
stances, have arisen from the small number of the invading force, as 
weU aa from ignorance of civU institutions ; but we must still allow 
the leaders credit for taking the best means of supplying these 
deficiencies, and seeking assistance from the quarters most able to 

afford it* u ■ 

The two authorities above-mentioned difi'er from each other m 

Bome particuto, and the aach-ndma, which is the source of the 

Persian accounts, furnishes a few detaUs, wearing, especaUy towards 


I Besnectine Spain, see De Marl6s JIi$loir9 de$ Arabu tn Espa^ue, Tom. I. p. U j 
III m uihLvs Spanish Sallads, irii. TiriVs modmtion was by no moa^ 

Liaud w hi. :s: 

mkS' ot" hcTanquishcd constituted the happines, of the rietors, -Manana, 1>, 
rtbus UispanieSf Lib. vi.| c* 19- 


VOL. 1. 


2S 
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il, d», fc .PI— <• "' I IP* >11™ 

di:.,.;., i. .1 -?■* 

broad features are preserved with Bdelity m both uaratives. 

The Persian auLrities, following tho CTarft-nama mention that 

„l™.a Ki.i. P-«.« » v-“i 

,b.i —Bj 111.. "'1 “ ‘'"''I “ “ 

cumstanco, if we do not construe the expression to signify litei^y 

that tho city of Kanauj was conquered. But even e 

that great capital would not have satisfied the ambit, OTS aspi^ons 

ofHajjiij; for ho had ordered Muhammad to penetrate to Cbna , 

and with the view of exciting emulation between him and Kutaiba 

had promised, that whichever of them arrived there first should be 

invested with the government of the celestial empire : a fan M- 

lenge and a fair start, -for in the self-same year, one was on tte 

Indus, tho other on the Jaxartes, in the same longitude, imd at Ae 

same distance from the eastern goal, which fanaticism and avance, 

as well as the desire to secure a safe and remote asylum upon 

the death of Walld, had designated to these rival generals as the 

guerdon of buccoss and victory.* 


The Progress of the Arabs in Sind. 

From faith in Firishta, who has been foUowed exclusively by 
our modem historians, it has been usual to consider that the con- 
quest of Sind was effected by only six thousand men. who, by some 
misapprehension of the original, are wrongly stated to be Assyrians. 
Tlie more correct statement, given by our Arab authorities, shows 
that, independent of an advanced guard under Abfi-1 Aswad Jaham, 
which was ordered to join Muhammad Kasim on the borders of 
Sind, there were six thousand picked cavalry from Syria and ’Irfik, 
six thousand armed camel-riders, thoroughly equipped for mUitary 
operaHons, with a baggage train of three thousand Bactrian camels, 
which, however, Mfr Ma’sum converts into three thousand infantiy. 
In Makrdn, Muhammad KSsim was joined by the governor, Muham- 
mad Harun, with other reinforcements ; and five catapults, together 
with the necessary ammunition, were transported by sea to Deh^ 
The number of men conveyed by the naval squadron may be esti- 


» tur VJnit, p. 186 ; L'JJnwert. Pitt. Atu, t. 327. 
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mated by the fact, that we find one catapult alone requiring no less 
than five hundred men to work it. These heavy machines had been 
used by the Prophet in the siege of Taif, and had done effective 
service only a few years before at Damascus and Mecca, as well 
as in the re-conquest of northern Africa; but they were so pon- 
derous that they could be rarely used, except where the means 


of transport by water existed, or but a short distance by land had to 
bo traversed. Hence Kutaiba, in his campaign beyond the Oxus, 
was often compelled to regret that a long and tedious land-carriage 


deprived him of the advantage of these implements, which were 
nearly indisjiensable in the operations in which he was engaged. 

Besides these Arab troops, we find the Jats and Mods enlisting 
under Muhammad Kasim's banners, which, independent of its moral 
effect in dividing national sympathies, and relaxing the unanimity 
of defence against foreign aggression, must have been of mcalculablo 
benefit to him, in liis disproportionate excess of cavalry, which could 
be of but little service in a country intersected by rivers, swamps, 


and canals. 

This desertion of the native princes was doubtless occasioned by 
the severity witti wUch they had treated the Jats and Lohanas upon 
the capture of Brahmanabad. The iuhibition of riding on saddles 
and wearing fine clothes, the baring the head, the accompaniment 
of a dog, the drawing of and hewing wood for the royal kitchen, 
were more suited to Musulmin intolerance than the mild sway of 
Hinduism ; and accordingly, after the conqueror's first acquisitions, 
we find him so iudifferent about retaining the good wiU of his allies, 
that he imposed the same conditions upon them, which he enforced 

ivith even greater stringency than his predecessors. 

After the news of Muhammad Kasim’s success reached Damascus, 
he was joined by other troops and adventurers eager for plunder 
and proselytism ; insomuch that when he leB Multan for the pur- 
pose of proceeding to Dipdlpfir and the north we find it ^ 

nrikh i Sind and Tuh/atu-l Kirim. that he had no less than 50,000 

men marching under his standard, besides those whom he had loft 

in the forts and garrisons of Sind. Hence we may see, 
of numbers was by no means so much against tlie chance of Muham- 
mad Kdsim’s success as has hitherto been supposed. 

1 Elphinstone’s of India, Vol. I. p- 610. 
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Them ie no occasion here to foUow this conqueror through M 
the rapid stages of his successful career. These wUl he J J’Jy 

eet forth i 7 the translations from the Chaoh-nama and FM 
Sttlddn, which furnish details hitherto wanting m e an 
accessible to us. Abu-1 Fida and Abu-l Faraj teU us merely that 
Hind was conquered by Muhammad Kdsim m the year 94 h. Ibn 
Kutaiba, ascribes fho conquest to 93 H.. but gives no particulars. 
Elmacin ( A1 Makin) only tells us that Hind and Sind worn conquered 
and that King Ddhir was slain by the Musulmdns, and had ^ head 
cut off ; and Wed gives the foUowing as the sum of aU that the 
historian Tabari has to say upon this theme : “ In the year 90 (?) 
Muhammad ibn Kdsim, whom Hajjdj had appomted to command an 
army, slew the king of Sind, named Dass ibn Sassa. In the y^ 
94, Muhammad ibn Kdsim conquered India. In the year 95, the 
farthest India was conquered, with exception of Kiraj and Alman- 
dal." ' A like complaint has been made of the meagreness of our 
modem writers with respect to this interesting period of Indian 
histoiy, but without just cause, for they ready had no documents to 

appeal to. a 3 * 

Though Muhammad left Shiraz in the year 92 h., he does not 

appear to have reached Debal tdl the beginning of the foUowing 

year. The precise date is not mentioned, yet Hajjdj repUes to the 

announcement of ito capture, on the 20th Bajab, 93 (let May, 

712 4 .D.) ; so, as news between Sind and the capital is said to have 

been conveyed in seven days, the faU of Debal may bo dated in the 

boginiuDg of that month.* 

After the conquest of the capital Alor, in Kamazdn of the same 
year, the Futuhu-l Fulddn carries him no further than Multan, from 
which place he returns on hearing of Hajjaj’s death ; but the CftacA- 
ndma takes him to the very foot of the Kashmir hills, to the part 
where the Jhelam debouches from the mountains, and forms the 
streams and islands which cannot faU to strike the traveUer with 
the minute correctness of Quintus Curtius, in describing (viii. 45) 
the scene of Alexander’s decisive victory over Porus, after passing 
the Hydaspes. In the Ckach~ndvia, the place is called Panj~inahidt, 

> Oaehiehle der Chalifen, Vol. I. pp. 161, 184, 188, fi06 ; Anttalu MotUmiei, 
VoL I. p. 148; Eiitoria \ Siatoria Sar<utni«a,'^.%i. 

* Tuh/atU’l Kirdm, M8., p. 1. 
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or “ The Five Waters,”— a miniatvire Panjab, in short (supra, p. 144). 

It was here that Chach fixed the houndarj’ of Sind and Kashmir ; 
and the planting of fir-trees, to mark the site, shows how elevated a 
spot these conquerors had reached in their northern progress. 

The balance of authority is perhaps in favour of Jalalpir, as the 
place of Alexander’s crossing the Hydaspes : argument and ocular 
demonstration conclusively decide in favour of the upper passage ; 
but we need not discuss the point further. Tho literature of the 
question may be ascertained by consulting the references in the note.- 

The Khalif Walid died six months after Hajj.ij, in Jamada I. 
A.H. 96-a.d. January, 715 ; and as Jluhammad Kasim's recal was 
immediately consequent upon that event, he must have remamed 
altogether about three years and a quarter in Sind and the Panjab,^ 

Our authorities differ respecting tho mode of Muhammad Kasim’s 
death ; but it must bo admitted that there is much more probability 
in the statement of the FMhu-l Sulddn than in that of the Chad,- 
ndma, which is followed by all the later writers. The former states 
that he was seized, fettered, imprisoned, and tortured to death wit 
the Khalif Sulaiman’s sanction ; the latter, that the two daughters 
of Dahir, who had been sent to the capital for the KhaliPs hamm, 
complained that they had already ^een violated by their father s 
conqueror, -upon which, Walid, in a fit of wrath, ordered that he 
should be sewn up in a raw cow-hide, and so transmitted to Damas- 
cus. When his body was exhibited to the girls, they declared that 
their assertion was untrue, and that they had uttered it merely to be 
avenged on the destroyer of their family and country Tlie tale 
goes on to say, that the capricious tyrant, in an agony of remome for 
L hasty conduct, ordered them to be immured alive. Others y 
they were tied to horses’ tails, and so dragged about the city. T 

1 DroyBcn, Gachiehu Jla'i, p. 389 ; Buracs, **"93 ; ElphiMtone, 

fiitter, Erdkunde von Alien, Vol. IV. p . i. PP- > Y^j j 

Casts;, p 80; WiUiaia., U). of AU. ^ d. Abbott, iti/; 

146-199; H. T. Prinsep, Journal A. S. Bengal, 1 M<J, P 

Vol. XVII. p. 1 ; XVIII. sad 1852, pp. 219-231. 

• Tho oocount given in the f rcprcwnt the Khalif 
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whole Btory certainly savours more of romance tl,an reality but 
the reason which has been advanced agamst it-namely, tha 

wards the Khalit remembered these two Hindi .lares, and orderrf 

into hb prwcDco. Ad interpreter accordingly summoned thei^ menth^ Te 

were thrown back, the KhaUf. on seeing them, became distracted 

their great beauty. He then asked them their names; one said her na^ was 

Parmal-Dcvi. the other said her name wiu SOraj-Dert. "^e K or 
atlc‘ndants to leave one of them there. She then rose and said : ‘I am not fit for the 

bedchamber of the Khalif. because Muhammad bin 

before ho sent us to the Khalif.’ When the interpreter explained this, the firo of 

anger and jealousy was kindled in the Khalif, and he gave orders that as a pu^h- 

mi for this wait of repeat. Muhammad bin Khsim should be 

raw hide of an oi, and be sent to the capital. To cnfor« this order, be Mif 

wnite some words of menace in the margin of the letter m his own 

Muhammad bin Khsim may bo. when this reaches him he ^ to come ^ - 

and make no fail in obc)ing this order.’ Muhammad bm 

wlien tho KhallPs chamberlain brought this mandate, men be bad read it hi 

directed that officer to carr.' the order iato effect. ff. 

Muhammad bin Kisiro in a raw hide. Three days afterwards the bird of Ufe left his 
body and fiew to heaven. Tho chamberlain put the body into a box, and ^ed 
it to tho capital. When he arrived in SjTia, he brought the box before the 
on a day of public audience. Tho Khalif enquired if Muhammad were 
chamberlain replied that bo had been enclosed in a raw skin, and that he died tb^ 
days afterwards. The Khalif then directed the box to be taken into the female ap^ 
monts, and ordered that it should be opened there in his presence. He then 
called for the daughters of R&ja Dkhir, and said, ‘Come and see how supreme are 
my commands ; behold, Muhammad bin K(*sim 1' They both came forward to look 
at him and recognized him, and, raising their hands, they blessed and p^^ the 
Khalif. They then said, ‘ Kings of great justice should not proceed bastuy m 
perilous matters, nor act precipitately upon the information of friends or enemies m 
the most important of aU concerns.’ men the KiiaUf enqmied what was the 
meaning of their address, they replied : ‘ We raised this charge against Muhammad 
bin Ktisim out of enmity to him, because he slew our father, and through him dominion 
and wealth have departed from our house ; we have come as prisonera into a foreign 
land ; the king in his anger did not weigh our words, nor distinguish between our 
truth and our falsehood, but issued his fatal order. The truth is, this man was to us 
as a father, or a brother ; his bands never touched the skirts of our purity ; our 
object was to revenge our father, and so we made this accusation. Our wishes have 
been fulfilled, but there has been a serious failure in the king’s justice.’ When the 
Khalif heard this, ho was overwhelmed with remorse for a whole hour ; hut the fire 
of anger then burst frort the furnace of his bosom, and he gave orders for the two 
girls to be tied to the tails of horses, and. after being dragged round the city, to be 
thrown into the Tigris {D<yh). Muhammad bin E&sim was buried at Damascus. 
Two years after his death the people of India rebelled, and threw off their yoke, and 
only from Dchalpur to the Salt Sea remained under the dominions of the KhaUf." 
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eewin- up in a hide was a Titar mode of punishment, and not 
Arah-constitutes no valid objection ; for, though it undouhtedly 
was practised by the Titars-as when the savage Huloku murdered 
the last Khalif of Baghddd-yet an earlier ertamplo might have 
been discovered in the Arab annals. Even before the time of the 
Sind conquest, wo find the a.lherents of the first Mu’iwiya enclosing 
the body of the governor of Egypt in the carcass of an ass, and 
burning both lO ashes.- And as for the general tone of romance 
which runs through this versiou of Muhammad Kds.ms death, we 
find a case somewhat parallel in contemporary history ; for, wlien 
Musa, the conqueror of Spain, was treated witl. simUar indignity by 
Sulaimdn-the same relentless Khalif who persecuted the conqueror 
of Sind,-and was Hngering in misery and exile at Mecca, the head 

of his son, who had been murdered at Cordova, was - 

his father’s feet, while the tyrant’s messenger taunted him 

midst of his a^ony and despair.* 


CONTINUATION OF THE UMMAYlHi. 

7. SuJIaiwdn, a.h. 9G-99. a.d. 71o 717. 

, +n succeed Muliammad Kasim, (lied 

Yftzid who was appointed to succecu hauu 

laziQ, > u 11 sonof Muhallab, 

,1. A,. 

in arms (p. 124:). 14 na cne of the Sindian 

*Amar bin 'Abdu-lla is also mentioned as one 

governors during this reign.* 

: So" 

a-alifcn, Vol. I. P- 571 . 
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8. 'Umar U., a.h. 90401. a.»* 717.720. 

The Khalif Sulaimin, who died a.h. 99-a.d. 717, we. eneceeded 
by ’Umar bin 'Abdu-1 Aziz. 'Umar addressed letters to the natiye 
prinees, inviting them to embrace Islam, and to swear allegi^ce; 
proposing, as the reward of their acquiescence, that they sho^d 1» 
aliowed participation in the rights and privileges of other Musul- 
mdns. The eon of Dahir, and many princes, assented to these pro- 
posals, and took Arab names. 'Amru bin Muslim al Bahfll was the 
Khalifs lieutenant on this frontier, and he was successful in the 

invasion of several Indian provinces (p. 124).* 

9. rat\d It, A.H. 101405. a.d. 720-724. 

Under the reign of Tazid bin ’Abdu-1 Malik, the sons of Muhallab 
fled to Sind with their families. ’Amru sent H41dl al Tanumf in 
pursuit of them, and on hia encountering the fugitives at Kandibel, 
ho slow Muilrak, Mufazzal, Ziydd, and all the sons of Muhallab, 
including Mu’ttwiya, who had placed Muhammad Kdsim in chains. 
This happened in the year 101 or 102 H.. and forms an episode of 
some interest in the civil warfare of the Ummayides, which is fuUy 
recounted by the Arabic historians of that dynasty. 

men Yazid, the son of Muhallab, had fairly committed himself 
to a contest with his namesake, the reigning Khalif, he had, in 
order to extend bis power, and procure an asylum in the event of 
defeat, despatched hia agents to obtain possession of the several 
provinces of Ahwiz. Fars, Kirman, and Makran, as far as the banks 
of the Indus. Kandabel, “ on the remotest frontiers of the empire ” 
ho had especially consigned to the charge of Wadda ibn Hamid al 
Azdi, in order that he might ensure a safe refuge for his family m 
case of any disaster. His defeat and death shortly ensued 
upon which, Mufazzal and his other brothers, having equipped 
at Basra a sufficient number of vessels for the conveyance of 
themselves and the surviving mombers of the Muhallabi family, 
embarked for the coast of Kirmdn, whence they proceeded, as 
originally designed, to Kandabel. There Wadda proved treacherous 
to his charge, and the whole family, it is commonly said, wero 
extirpated in the action which took ploco under its walls j but some 
* Mimiim mr Vlndt^ p. 191 ; Kirdm, US., p. 18. 
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mombers, at least, must haye survived ; for. besides others of the 
same family, wo read of ouo Yazid Muhallabi, fifty years afterwards, 
as governor of Africa, and his son, D^d. as governor of Sind.‘ 
Tlio women and children were sold into slavery, from which they 
were only redeemed by the humanity of a generous individual, 

named Jarr;ih, the son of ’Abdu-lla.’ 

10. UosU,n, A.n. 105-125. a.d. 724-743. 

14. Marwdn IL, A-U- 127-132. a.d. 744-750. 

’Amrd was succeeded in the command of the Indian frontier by 
Junaid, sou of ’Abdu-r Rahman al Marri, in ^^■hicb appointment 
originallj made by 'Umar, the governor of 'Irak, be was oonhnucd 

by tlie Khalif Hasbim, son of 'Abdu-1 Malik. 

From tbe mention of the "Sindian frontier,” it would appear that 

the Arabs wore stiU excluded from tbe province itself ; and it is, 

indeed, said in the passage from the native historian quoted above, 

tliat the new converts again apostatized, and revolted against be 

.oveniment. Junaid proceeded to Debal, but upon h.s reaching he 

Lnks of the Indus, the son of Dibir opposed bis passage on 

ground that be himself had been invested by tbe Kbalif Dm 

with the government of his own county-, in consequence of bai ng 

. ».b— O,.. * — • '“I ll"” ““ " , 

a. — . 

disabled, he was made prisoner, and subsequen y p 

Sasa, bis brotbor, fled towards 'Irak, to complain of Junaid s con- 

duct ; but lie also, having been cajoled by the perfidious promises of 

Junaid, was killed by that Amir. revolted 

Junaid sent an expedition against R.raj, which had revolted. 
The walls having been demolished by battering rams. Hie town was 
ir by assault and pillaged. He despatched his officers also to 

^ Mfipl DescncfrSt quoted m Jlem.y p. i94* 

1 Ibn Khalddn, in ^ A/ri« , y* ■ Erpenii Elmauin, Mist. 

» Aba-1 Fid^ 4nn. P- ’ 631 543- Well, Geachichte ier 

5ar«.. p. 78; Price, mharn. Hut.. Vol. I. PP- «l-543, v^c . 

Chal, Vol. I. p. 603. ^onHflncd. I should have concciyed this word 

s Had not Broach been subscqaently ^ repetition of tba 

to be meant for the ^“YMaSthSi “ or groat Ldy desert," itself the origin 
syllable which forms the root of Marusthah, ® ^ ^ page 390 . 

of UhrwOr- 
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Maliba, Baharimad, A1 Bail4iman,' andJurz ; but in moat instances, 
it is almost impossible to identify them, with any approach to 
certainty (p. 126).’ It is sufficient to observe, that these several 
expeditions are represented to have been rewarded with immense 
booty, and that about this period the extension of the Arab con- 
quests* both by sea and land, seems to be confirmed by passages in 

the Hindu, as well as the Chinese, chronicles.’ 

Junaid was succeeded, about 107 a.h., by Tam(m bin Zaid al 
’Utbi, who had been previously sent to Sind by Hajjaj. He was 
found to bo feeble and incompetent, but generous and profuse 
withal, having lavished no less than eighteen millions of tatanya^ 
dirhams, which he found in the public treasury of Sinii He died 
near Hebal, “ at a place coUed Buffalo AVater, because herdsmen 
drove their cattle into it, to protect them against the bears {dabdh), 
which infested the banks of the Mihran.” Under his government 
the Musulmans evacuated some Indian provinces, and, “ up to this 
period," says Biladuri, “they have not recovered them all, and their 
settlements are not so far in advance as they had been previously." 

After Tumtm, the government was entrusted by Khalad, governor 
of ‘'Irak, to Hakim al Kalabi. The inhabitants of Hind'had relapsed 
into idolatry, except those of Kassa. Had they also followed the 
pernicious example, the Arabs would have been deprived of all 
retreat in case of danger. Hakim built a city on the eastern 
borders of a lake, which he named Mahfdza, “ the guarded.” ® He 
made this a place of refuge for the Musulmans, established it as the 
capital, and resided in it. Hakim entrusted ’Amru bin Muhammad 
bin Kasim* with an expedition beyond Mahfuza, from which he 
returned victorious j and when *Amru was, in his turn, nominated 

‘ “NllmJin" probably. There ia a "Nllhhn'* mentioned in the Chaeh-ndma (p. 
160), and a “ Ntlma” in the Ldr-ndma (p. 292). The latter ia midway between 
'Umarkot and Jeaalmlr. * ifAw. tw I'Indtj p. 192. 

* Tod, JnnaU o/ Bq/Mthan, Yol I. pp. 231, 242-250, 781; Ma-twan-lin, in 
JfotKMUX Sf^lanyu Asiatiyws, Tom. 1. p. 19.6; L’Unkert. Pitt., Ati4 I. p. 800, 

ft Mq. 

* This word ia anpposed to be corrupted from the “ Stater" of the Greeks [bat see 
note, tupra, p. 3.] 

* The province of Laa, above Sunmlhni Bay, answers well to this safe position of 
retreat, in the event of Arab discomfiture. 

* From this parentage we may consider him to he a son of the cpnqneior of Sind. 
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Kovemor, he founded a city “ on this side tho lake, which he called 
Mansdra, ‘ the victorious.’ and which i. now,” adds Biladuri. “ the 

capital, where the governors reside.” _ 

Hakim recovered from the enemy some of the temtones which 

had been lost ; but, though the people were content with bis govera- 
meut, he was murdered during his administration. Idio governors 
who succeeded continued the war against the enemy, and reduced to 
obedience many of the provdnces which had revolted The names 
of these governors are not mentioned by Biliduri ; but the Mi- 
fatu-l Kirdm says, respecting this period. ‘'Sulairaan. the son of *e 
Khalif Hashim, on being put to flight m Ins action wi 
was appointed to Sind, which he ruled well, and remained there t. 
the Ission of the ■Ahhasides, when he hastened to pay Ins respects 
to SaffOli. Abu-1 Khattab also was appointed to Sind by Marwan. 

The nm-i Sind also mentions this latter appointment. 

dynasty of tele ’ABBiVSIDES. 

1 AH-l 'AbbdB as Sdffdb. i.n. 133-136. a.d. 

When the 'Ahhasides succeeded to the Khilafat, Abu Mus km 
entrusted the government of Sind to 'Abdu-r Eahman, who went to 

Sind by way of Ihikharistan, and met on the , 

Jamhur, the governor on the part of the late mmay 
'Abdu-r Kahmin was totally defeated, his army put to flight, and 

himself slain [supra, p. 127). ^ v;n TC’nh 

Abu Muslim then conferred the governorship upon Musa bm K a 

Ut Tamiml, who, on his arrival in Sind, found the. Indus aced 

between him and Mansur. The rivals, however, managed on- 

Jlter each other, and Mansdr and aU his troops, though 

superior to their opponenta in numbers, were compelled to fly , hm 

ZLr was slain, L he himself perished of thirst in the sandy 

desert.* 

V Tuh/atii-l Kirdm, MS, p. 18. who was eorernor of Spain in 

. Thia ma, have bcaa the same „r to name.-M. 

Marwta’e time. There was also a 

Quatremfae, Journal Amdfae, Aug, 1836, p. ui. _ 

I Iba Khaldan and Elmacin wrongly assert tot be was n 

s Hammer, OmdM <kr UlxntMwbungm, Vol. p. 

»chicht«<UrChala, uiituprd. 
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Musa, when he became master of Sind, repaired Mansura, enlarged 
the mosque, and directed several successful expeditions against the 
infidels. According to the Tuh/atu-l Kirdm, it was Dadd bin ’All 
who expelled the XJmmayide governor. 

2. Ahu Jafar al Mans{ir. a.h. 136-168. a.d. 754-775. 

About the year 140 n., the KhaUf AI Mansdr appointed Hasham 
to Sind, who conquered countries which had hitherto resisted the 
progress of the MiJiammadan arms. He despatched ’Amru bin 
Jamal with a fleet of barks to the coast of Barada,^ against which 
point, we are informed by Tabari and Ibn As(r, another expedition 
was de.spatched in ICO n., in which, though the Arabs succeeded in 
taking tlic to^vn, sickness swept away a great portion of the troops, 
while tliey were stationed in an Indian port, and the rest, on their 
return, were shipwrecked on the coast of Persia; so that the Khalif 
Mahdi was deterred from any further attempts upon India.* 

A body of troops, at tlic time when ’Amru was employed ag^st 
Harada, penetrated into “ the kingdom of Hind, conquered the coun- 
try of Kashmir, and took many women and children captive.”* The 
wdiolo j)rovince of Multan was also redneed. At Kandabel, there 
was a party of Arabs, whom Hasham expelled the conntry. They 
are suspected, with some reason, to have been adherents of ’All.* 

‘ [This name has becu rendered “Nhrand,*’ in page 127» after Goeje, but as the 
MS. has no points, the word may be Bdratid, Bdrid, etc.] MM. Reinaud and Weil 
despair about identifying this name. I believe it to be Barada, or Jetwhr, on the 
coMt of Guzerit, and the BtirOd, or BirOa, of Birdnf. Perhaps, also, it may hate 
some connection with the Bar-ace of Ptolemy, and the Periplus. Barada atretchea 
along tlu south -western shore of the Peninsula of Guzerat, between the di»isiona of 
Uilhr and Soratli. The port of Pdrbandar, in Barada, is the great emporium of 
this and the neighbouring coasts, on account of its favourable position. The town, 
which was captured in 160 h., and which is represented to have been a large one, was 
probably Ghumti, of which the ruins attract the curiosity of the traveller, and still 
continue to excite the devotion of the HindOs. Tradition says it stood a siege of 
seven or eight years, but the precise era of its destruction is not known. 

* Frrt- 7 . ArabtJ, pp. 3, 120, 212.— GueLder Chal., Vol. II. p. 116. 

5 This docs not mean the present province of Kashmir. Hwen Tsang speab of 
llie Panjtib, about a.d. 640, ns being a dependency of Kashmir, and the upper portion 
of the plain-country was frequently attached to that kingdom. The Kashmirian 
annals ignore these Sindian victories, and even interpose the glorious reign of Iiahth- 
ditya. See Gildemeistcr, d$ rebui Indieii, pp. 10-14.— Jf^m. tur V Jitdty pp. 162-4, 
188 -191.— Stan. Julicn, Uiouen Tbsang, 1. 162. 

* Coirig. ex Tabari, ep. Kosegarten, Chruhnathia^ pp. 98-104. Cont 
rruntSf 212 ; Mem., 193 ; GUdemeUter, 23 ; Weil, II. 66 j AbO-l Fidh, XI, 28. 
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About this time, the Sindian Arabs engaged in a naval expedition 
against Kandahar,' at which place the idol-tcmplo was destroyed, 
and a mosque raised upon its ruins. Here, again, we have greatly 
to reduce the distance within which these operations are supposed to 
have been conducted. M. Reinaud. in his earlier publication,* in 
which he is foUowed by Dr. Weil,* considered the place hero in- 
dicated to be Kandhar, near the Gulf of Cambay: but, in his sub- 
sequent one,* he inclines to the opinion that Gandhaia, on the U]ipcr 
Indus, is meant ; of which Waihind was the capital. There is little 
probability of either being correct, and we need not look any further 
than the peninsula of Kathiwar, on the north-west angle of which 
ia situated Khandadar, one of tho objects of our attack m 1809, 
when, unlike its neighbour, Muiia. it surrendered to Col. Walker’s 

detachment without resistance. 

Under Hasham, tho supreme authority was enforced with vigour 
throughout the whole country, and the people are represented to 

have lived in abundance and content. 

The government of Sind was then bestowed u,,on ’Uroar bin Hals 

bin 'Usman, a Sufri.an, commonly called Hazarmard.’ Tins must 
have been previous to 151 in, for In that year we find him transferred 
to the government of Africa, where he was killed in the yc-in "• 
He was succeeded in the African government by Yazid bin Ilatiin, 
or bin Mazid Muballabi, while Eub, tho brother of Yazid, beeamo 
governor of Sind in 154 and 155 n. (771 A.n.). At the time of 
Euh's departure for the valley of the Indus, some one ebsemd to 
the Khalif Mansur, that the two brothers had little chance of being 
enclosed in the same tomb. Nevertheless, upon the death of Yazid, 
he was sueceeded in Africa by his brother Kuh, and tho two brothers 
were actuaUy interred by tho side of one another at Kairoan. 

5. rnrim-r Eas/.ld, A.n. 170-193. A.n. 786-809. 

We have, during this prosperous period, another i^toce of 
transfer between Africa and Sind; for Daud bin Yazid Muballabi, 

. [oorj.. tezt ,, ■ -Txrr 

; ribadtS g~t of Hosbtai .ubscaeat to tkot of 

■’’.Tba Aolr, A.«.7o-< anao. 171. ap. p. 191 . Jb. joar. of 

E4bl Si^ adminhtratioa aio dfflaraatly girea in ibayomK*, p. SW. 
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who had provisionally succeeded his father in the former province, 
was appointed to the latter about the year 184 h. (800 A.D.), and 
died there while holding the office of governor.' These transfers, 
no doubt, were designed to prevent governors becoming too power- 
ful and independent, by maturing intrigues, and courting popularity 
with the inhabitants of any particular province ; but they must have 
also been attended with the salutary effect upon the governors 
themselves, of removing prejudices, suggesting comparisons, im- 
parting knowledge, and enlarging the general sphere of their ob- 
servation. 

The native historians mention other govemors during this reign. 
One, a celebrated Shaikh, called Abu Turab, or Haji Turabi. He 
took the strong fort of Tharra, in the district of Sakuia, the city of 
Bagdr, Bhambur, and some other places in western Sind. His tomb, 
which bears on its dome the early date of 171 h. (787 a.d.), is to be 
seen about eight miles south-west of Thatta, between Guja and Kori, 
and is visited by pilgrims.* 

Abu-l ’Abbas was also a governor of Sind during Hanin’s Khila- 
fat, and remained in that post for a long time. This is all the in- 
formation which we derive from Mir Ma’sum respecting the Arab 
governors, though he professes to give us a chapter specially devoted 
to this subject.* 

The vigour which marked this period of the Sindian government 
may, perhaps, be judged of by the impression which the advances of 
the Arabs were making upon the native princes on the northern 
frontier of India. Even the Khakan of Tibet was inspired with 
alarm at the steady progress of their dominion.* 

One interesting synchronism connected with the reign of Harun 
should not bo omitted in this place. Tabari mentions that this 
Khalif despatched, by the Arabian sea, an envoy, accompanied with 
numerous presents, to some king of India, representing that he was 
sore afflicted with a cruel malady, and requesting, as he was on the 
point of travelling on a distant journey into Khurasan, that the 
famous Indian physician, Kanka or Manikba, might be sent to attend 

^ Ab6-1 Fidi, AnnaUi Motlm, VoL II. p. 78. 

* TUhfalu-l Kirdm^ MS. pp. 19, 234. 

> Tiiirkh’X Sind, MS. p. 38, and Tithfatu-l jrtram,'MS. p. 19. 

< Weil, Outhiehtt d«r (JKolif$n^ Vol. U., pp. IGS, 180. 
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him on his tour in that province ; promising, on the honour of a pnnco, 
that he should bo permitted to return to his country immediately 
on the Khalif s arrival at Balkh. The physician, who was sent m 
compliance with this request, was so successful in his treatment, 
that his imperial patient was in a short time sufficiently recovered 
to proceed to his destination, through the passes of Halwan. Never- 
theless, the Khalif died at Tus, before ho had accomplished all the 
purposes of his journey ; but, in due time, the Indian physician, 
according to promise, was allowed to proceed to Balkh, whence ho 
returned in safety to his native country ; which, if not Smd itself, 
was probably no great distance from it, as the embassy of invitation 
had proceeded by sea. Some authorities, however, represent that 
the physician, in the first instance, crossed over the Hmdu-kush, and 
returned home by the Persian Gulf.* 


7. Al Mamitn, A.H. 198-218. a.d. 813-833. 

Durmg ttis KhUafat, Bashar' bin Baud, who was invested with 
the chief authority in Sind, raised the standard of revolt, with- 
held payment of the revenues, and prepared to resist the Khalif 
with open force. Ghassan bin Abbad, an inhabitant of Kiifa, and a 
near relative of the Khalif, who had about ten years previous been 
governor of Khurasan, Sijistan, and Kirman, was sent, in 213 H., 
against the insurgent, who surrendered himself to Ghassan under 
promise of safe conduct, and accompanied him to Baghdad, where 

he obtained pardon from the Khalif.’ ^ 

GhasBdn then appointed “ to the government of the frontier, 
M^sa, son of the famous Tahya, the Barmekide, and younger brother 
of Fazl and Ja’far, the ministers of H4runu-r Rashid- Musa cap- 
tured and Blew Bala, king of As-Sharkt (the east), though five 
hundred thousand dirhams were offered as a ransom (p. 128). 

In another work, Mesa’s appointment is ascribed to Karen’s reign. 
He was removed, becauseKe squandered the revenues. He was suc- 
ceeded by ’All bin Isa bin Haman.» 

There appears some difficulty about this period, with respect to 


1 Ibo Aba Usaibiah. in i?. VoL ^ 

Eutory, Vol. II. p. 88.-A. Sprenger, £u>ffraphte^ Dut. L. U. K.. Vol. II., p- 300. 

^ AbO-1 Jinnala Moslem.} Yot P* 

» Tuhfatu-t KirdmjilS. IS. 
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the succession to the government of Sind. It is asserted t^t, pm- 
vious to tl,o amval of Ghassan, Tdhir bin Husain, who had been the 
main cause of the elevation of Mamun to the KhUafat, received 
Sind as a portion of his eastern government, when he was appointed 
to Khurasdn in 205 A.n. (820 A.n.), in which province he died before 
1,0 had held it two years. Others, again, say that ’Abdu-lla bm 
TiUiir (tbo 0>)aid-ull;i of Eutychius)' received tlio province of Smd, 
when ho succeeded to his father’s government in Khurasan. Finshta 
also tells us, that the Samanis extended their incursions to Smd and 
Tliathi • hut it may reasonably be doubted if either they, or the 
Tahiris,= exercised any power in the valley of Indus, any more than 
did the Suffiridcs (except perhaps Ya’kdh), or the Buwaihides, whose 
seats of government were much nearer, and who had many more 
facilities for establishing their power in that direction. There is a 
confusion, also, respecting the precise date of the Barmehido governor 


above alluded to.* 

8. Al-Muiasim-hi-Uah, A.n. 218-227. a.d. 833-841. 

Musa, the Bannekidc, after acquiring a good reputation, died in 
the year 221 ii., IcaWng a son, named ’Amnin, who was nominated 
governor of Sind by Mu’tasim-bi-llab, then Khalif. ’AmrAn betook 
himself to the country of Kaikiui, which was in tho occupation of the 
Juts, vanquished them, and founded a city, which ho called A1 Baiza, 
“ tho white,” where ho established a military colony. lie then re- 
turned to Mansura, and thence went to Kandiibel, which was in the 
possession of Muhammad bin Khalil. The to^vn was taken, and the 
principal inhabitants were transfen-cd to Kusdar. After that, ho 
sent an expedition against tho Meds, kiUed three thousand of them, 
and constructed a causeway, which boro the name of “the Med’s cause- 
way.” Upon encamping near tlie river Alrur,* he summoned the 

1 Eutychii 11 ' P tt i tt 

’ [See note on tUo Titariya dirhams, $upra, p. 3 ; Thomas Pnnsep, Vol. H. 

^ 3 Compare M. dc Sacy, ChrestomaiMe Arabe, Tom. III. p. 496.— M. de Slane, 
Diet. Slbn-Khallikdn, Tom. I. p. 642.— Afeffi. tur VInit, p. \n.—Fragm. Arabu, 
p. 215 .-GUdcmebtcr, * rtb. Indicia, p. 24.-Weil, Guehichte dtr Chah/m, Vol. II. 

^ * [This is the reading of Goeje’s text (see tupra, p. 128), hut Sir H. Elliot read 
“ Aral,” respecting which ho says] This river, by some conridered an artificial canal, 
runs from the lake Manchhar, and Calls into the Indus, near Sihw&o. 

I 
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Jat 3 , who were dependent on his government. “ "Wlien they obeyed 
the caU, he stamped a seal upon their hands.' and received from them 
the capitation tax. directing that when they presented themselves to 
him, they should each be accompanied by a dog, so that the price of 

a dog rose as high as fifty dirhams. 

The meaning of this strange provision is not very evident, hut wo 

have seen above, that it originated with the Braliman dynasty, and 
was approved by Muhammad Kasim. It does not appear whether 
the tribute-dogs were taken away by the Arabs, or whether it was 
intended to encourage the breed, by making it necessary that every 
man should have his dog. It is only for one of these two reasons 
that the price could have been enhanced. In the former case, they 
must hove been taken, either for the purpose of being slaughtered' 
by the Arabs, in order to diminish their number, which might have 
amounted to a nuisance, or they were taken and kept to bo used by 
themselves, as by the Talpur princes of later times, in hunting or 
in watching flocks, os we see them employed to this day in the Delta, 
where they allow no stranger to approach a village. For the same 

reasons they are held in high repute in Buluchistan. 

Had any people but Saracens been rulers in Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia, we might have even surmised that these animals were an 
article of export, for the celebrity of Indian dogs was great among 
the ancient occupants of the same country, and by them they were 
largely imported, as they were considered the best for hunting 
wild beasts, and even lions were readUy attacked by them.' Xerxes, 
as Herodotus tells us, was followed in his expedition to Greece by 
Indian dogs, of which - none could mention the number, they were 
so many ” (vii. 187) ; and Tritmehmes, the satrap of Babylon, kept 

ancUm the, maybe iatbe^y« of the W.b- 
M,the killiag of them mlfol the tLioa a plague in 

VOL 1. 
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8uch a number of Indian doge, that four coneiderable towns in the 
plains were exempted from all other taxes, and devoted to their 
maintenance” (i- 192). But, as dogs are held in abomination by 
Muhammadans, we cannot conceive that these tribute-dogs were dis- 
posed of in this fasliion. Whatever may have been the cause of this 
article of the engagement, it is a curious fact, that the effect seenm 
to have survived in the very scene of these operations ; for it is 
notorious, that the rare crime of dog-stealing is practised to the 
west of Aral and Manchhar, and travellers are obliged to adopt 

e8iicci;il precautions in passing through that district.* 

After this triumphant affair with the Jats, ’Amran again attacked 
the Jleds at several different points, having many Jat chiefs under his 
banners ; and he dug a canal, by which the sea-water flowed into their 
lake, so that the only water which they had to drink became salt. 

lliQ spirit of faction which prevailed between the Nizman and 
Yanium'an Arabs, was the cause of 'Amran’s death, he having been 
api)ointed by ’Umar bin ’Abdu-1 ’Aziz al Habbari, who espoused the 
Nizarian cause, and whose family, in Ibn Haukal's time, was 
supreme in Mansura. It was during ’Ammn’s government, that 
the Indians of Sindiln* declared themselves independent; but they 
respected tlio mosque, wliich the Musulraans of the town visited 
every Friday, for the purpose of reading the usual offices and 
praying for the Khalif. Sindan had been originally captured by 
Fazl bin Mahan, once a slave of the family of Sama,— tlie same 
probably that afterwards made itself master of Multan. lie sent 
an elephant to the Khalif Mumiin, and prayed for him in the Jamf 
Masjid, which ho erected in Sindan. At his death, he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Muhammad, who fitted out a flotilla of seventy 
harks against the Meds of Hind, put many of them to the sw'ord, 
and took Millia.® In his absence, one of his brothers, named Mahan, 
treacherously usurped tlie government of Sindan, and wrote to pro- 
pitiate the goodwill of Mii'tasim; but the Indians declared against 

' Mas'on’B Trnvds iu Afyftnuistoiiy eie.f Vol. II. p. 141. 

* Tlioro was .Siiidfm fifty panisnuf^s south of Broach, and clcTcn north of 
Tiiiw, wliiih is spoken of by llic old .\rab geogmphen (see p. 402). But the town 
here spoken of is more probably the Sindin, or Sandan, in Abrasa, the southern dis-| 
trict of Kaclili. See Gildemcisicr, rfe rtbus Iiidteis, pp. 46, 47. 

> [This name is uniiitcUigihlc in the text, it may be Khli, or Full]. 
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him, and crucified him, and subsequently, as before stated, pro- 
claimed their independence, by renouncing allegiance to the 
Muhammadans (p. 129). 

It was in ’Araran’s time, also, that the country of Al Osaifan,’ 
situated between Kashmir, Kabul, and Multen, was governed by a 
certain prince of good uuderstanding. His son falling ill, the prince 
asked the priests of one of the idols worshipped by the inhabitants, 
to beseech the idol to heal his son. The priests, after absenting 
themselves a short time, returned, and said the idol had heard their 
prayers, yet the son died notwithstanding. The prince, exasperated 
at their fraudulent pretensions, demolished the temple, broke the 
idol in pieces, and massacred the ministers. Ho then called before 
him some Musulman merchants, who developed to him the proofs of 
the unity of God, upon which he readily became a convert to the 

faith (p. 129). 

Among the notices of Mu’tasim’s reign, we find it mentioned that, 
in order to reward Ikshin, the Turk, for his seizure of the notorious 
fanatic Babek, who had spread great consternation by the effects of 
his first successes, the Khalif bestowed upon him twenty millions of 
dirhams from the province of Sind— which was equal to two years’ 
revenue ; but it does not appear that Ikshin ever went there to coUect 
it, and it was probably a mere assignment upon the general revenues, 
which might he paid when convenient, or altogether repudiated. 
The mention of a particular province is strange, under the circum- 
stances of the time, and would seem to show that but little was 
received into the general treasury from that source. Ikshin, m 
short, was entitled to collect that amount, if he could, by rigid 
extortions in the province itself; just as, at a later period of Indian 
history, the miserable jdgirddr was put off by assignments upon 
turbulent and rebeUious provinces.’ The value of such drafts, even 


I If the Yfisufz&is hed not been declared to have ownpied tkeir prt^nt twcta at a 
much later period, we might have conceived them to be here alluded to. We might 
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upon tho general treafi-ory. may be estimated by an amusing anecdote 
related of the KhaUf Al Hadi. An eminent Arab poet havmg once 
presented to him some of bis lucubrations, the prince, who was a 
good judge of such performances, discovered such beauties m them 
that ho was extremely pleased, and said to him : — “ Choose for your 
r-‘compense, either to receive 30,000 dirhams immediately, or 100,000 
after you have gone through tho delays and formalities of the Ex- 
chequer.” Tlio poet replied with great readiness “ Give me. I 
pray, tho 30,000 now, and the 100,000 hereafter which repartee, 
wo are told, was so pleasing Co the Khalif, that he ordered the 
entire sum of 130,000 dirhams to be paid doivn to him on the spot, 
without any deduction.* 

15. Al Mu lamad-'ahi-Uah, A.n. 266-279. a.d. 870-892. 

18. Al Mulitadar-hi-Uah , a.h. 295-320. A.D. 908-932. 

Dviring tho nine reigns which occupied the period between Al 
Mu'tasim and Al Muktadar, the power of the Khalifs had been 
gradually on tho decline. Tho Turkish guard had become more 
and more outrageous and arbitrary ; independent dynasties, such as 
tho Tahiridcs and Suffarides, after having shorn the kingdom of 
sonio of its fairest provinces, had themselves expired; eunuchs, and 
even women,* had sat upon tho judgment seat and dispensed 
patronage, while corruption and venality openly prevailed ; and 
now, at a later period — notwithstanding that literature flourished, 
and tho personal dignity of tho Khalif was maintained in the 
highest splendour — yet, not only had the Sumanis conquered 
the whole of Mawarau-u nahr and Khurasan, not only had the 
Dailamites penetrated to the borders of ’Irak, and all northern 
Africa, except Egypt, had been lost for ever to the Khilafat, 

anything, the Vizier giring me always assignments on places that were in the hands 
of outlaws or insurgents ; except once that I bad an assignment on Labor by special 
command of the king, but of which I was soon deprived.” • • • “The nobles 

had their assignments either upon barren places or such as were in rebellion; Ahul 
Ilasan leaving retained all the good districts to himself.”— Capt. Hawkins' Harrativf, 
in Kerr’s ColUclion of Voyages. Yet tho writer, according to a compatriot who 
visited Agr.a in 1610, was “ in great credit with tho king, entitled by tho name of a 
can, which is a knight, and keepeth company with the greatest noblemen.”— Capt. 
R. Coverte, in Churchill’s ColUclion of Voyagea, Vol. VIII. p. 256. 

‘ tioiUrn Uniccrsal Uiitory, Vol. II. p. 162. * Elmaein, 5f46. 
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but, as if to crown the measure of its misfortunes, the Karmatian 
heretics, having plundered Kufa, Basra, and Samarra, had possessed 
themselves of Mecca during the very time of pilgrimage, had mas- 
sacred the pilgrims, and even earned off the sacred black stone 
itself, the principal and universal object of Muhammadan veneration. 

Under such circumstances, the most distant provinces necessarily 
partook of the decline from which tlie heart of the empire was 
suffering ; and Sind, neglected by the imperial government, came to 
be divided among several petty princes, who, though they trans- 
mitted no revenue and rendered no political allegiance to the Khalif, 
were, like other more powerful chiefs, who had assumed mdepen- 
dence, glad to fortify their position by acknowledging bis spintual 
supremacy, and flattering him by the occasional presentation of 
some rarity from the kingdoms which they had usurped. Among 
these ostentatious displays of empty fealty in which revolted 
governors were wont to indulge, -comprising, in the words of 
Gibbon, “ an elephant, a cast of hawks, a suit of silk-bangings, or 
some pounds of musk and amber,” ^ we may specially mention two 
loyal and characteristic offerings from India,-" a cart-load of four- 
armed idols,”* and “the largest and longest teak-tree whic a 

ever been seen”* (p. 129). 

The virtual renunciation of political control in Sind may be dated 
from the year 257 h., when the Khalif Mn’tamad, in order to ivert 
the Suffdrides from their hoetile designs against ’Irak, 
upon Ya’kub ibn Lais the government of Sind, as weU as of Balkh 
and Tukhdristan, in addition to that of Sijistdn and Kinnan, with 

which he had been already invested. ‘ 


> and Ckap- li* _ ... 289 

“ Il EeiaL";.S'.hat .he w'ord .V here 

equally puzz g » from two native terras, »>ij and luam, in 

378, 379 ., Heercn ' -i’,. "9 V- 

Chrcuomathic Arabe, Tom. UI. 
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The two principal kingdoms whick were eBtablished in Sind a 
few years after this event, were those of Mult^ and Manadra, both 
of which attained a high degree of power and prosperiiy. It is 
probable that the independence of those states commenced upon 
Ya’kdb ibn Lais* death in 265 h. (879 a.d.), for his successors were 
comparatively powerless, and the Sam^ at the commencement of 
their rule, had little leisure to attend to so remote a province as 

Sind. 

Mas’udi, who visited the vaUey of the Indus in the year 303-4 h. 
-915-6 A.D., and completed his “itfeodows of Cold" in 332 h. 
943-4 A.D., furnishes a brilliant account of the state of IsUm in that 
country. The Amir of Multan was an Arab of the noble tribe of 
Kuraish,' named Abu-l Dalhat al Munabba, son of Assad as Simi, 
and the kingdom of Multm is represented to have been hereditary 
in his family for a long tiiuo, “ nearly from the beginning of Islfim," 
—meaning, probably, its introduction into Sind; and Kanauj, he 
asserts, was then a province of Multan, “the greatest of the countries 
which form a frontier against unbelieving nations.” 

He was descended from Sama, son of Lawi, eon of Ghfilib, who 
had established himself on the shores of ’Um&n before the birth of 
Muhammad. The Amir had an army in his pay, and there were 
reckoned to be 120,000 hamlets around the capitaL His dominion 
extended to the frontier of Khurfisfin. The temple of the Sun was 
still an object of native pilgrimage, to which people resorted from 
the most distant parts of the continent, to make their offerings of 
money, pearls, aloe-wood and other perfumes. It was from this 
source that the greater part of the revenue of the Amir was derived. 
Mas’udi remarks, as does Ibn Haukal, that the threat of injuring 
or mutilating the idol was sufficient to deter the native princes from 
engaging in hostilities with the Amfr. 

Mansura was governed by another Kuraishf, whose name was 
Abu-1 Mundar ’Umar bin ’Abdu-Ua. He was descended from Habh^ 
bin Aswad, who was celebrated for his opposition to Muhammad, 
and on the return of the prophet to Mecca in triumph, was among 
the few who were excepted from the terms of the amnesty which 
was at that time proclaimed. He subsequently became a convert, 
and towards the year 111 a.h., one of his descendants came to the 

‘ The KorahhiB still muster rerj stroog in the oeighbondiood of Mult&n.- 
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valley of the Indue to eeek his fortune. Some time after, h.s family, 
taking advantage of the anarchy which prevailed in the country, 
made themselves masters of the lower Indus, and established them- 
selves at Mansura. Our voyager states, that he was kindly reemved 
by the Amir, as well as his minister. While he was there, he lound 
some descendants of the Khalif ’All, whom poisecut.on had com- 

pelled to seek a refuge in that distant country. 

The principality of Mansura extended from the sea to Al»r, wh .r 
that of MulUn commenced. It was said to contain 300,000 yllagcs. 

which is, of course, a ridiculous exaggeration; I'"' 

try was well cultivated, and covered with trees and hclds he c 

theless, the inhabitants were obliged continually to ' 

against the aggressions of the Mods and other savage tribes of 

''^e chief of Mansura had eighty elephants of war. Ucir trunks 

wiiL with a kind 

covered -with armour to protect tbem m tigiit. i i 

the animal was similarly pmtectej 

“rre^oTeJ :: carr? -- ^ tt" 

23. M a.u. 331-303. x.n. o-9 , ■ 

25 . Al Kadir-hUUK a . u . 381 -« 2 . a . d . 901 - 1031 . 

A few years after Mas'udl, the valley of tho Indiu. was visited 

Istalahri, and by Ibn Haukal, 3 ;::;,,, her 

Istakhrl’s relation in Ins o^vn. and lias cnie 

*^'50 account of Sind by Ibn Haukal. who 

the year 306 n. (976 a.d,), when he was for a ^ 

has been given in tho preceding pages, an “ ^ ^ [,[3 

With respect to the condition of tho conn rj ^,,^3 

ho observes that Multan was not j.rodiice 

defended by a citadel ; that ^ and its 

cheap, hut that its fertility was inferior to 

nmpil nirun who wrote a poem, 
1 Ksrwfnl mcations a " 3 ir“l»“ ‘‘“I' IhTrcUnhant m armed, and liaviagput 
is which ho boasted of having ■AJMu.t MakmM. v. 

i, and iU altcndant host 10 highb rlL. pp. 

“MuUin.” *P tV- ' 
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soil was not cnltirated with the same care. The Amfr* Uved onteide 
the town, and never entered it, except for the purpose of going to 
the mosque, on Fridays, mounted on an elephant There appears to 
have been no native coinage, but the money in circulation veas 
chiefly Kandaharian and Tfitarlyan dirhams. The dress of the 
Sindians was like that of the people of but the Amirs habited 
themselves like the native princes. Some persons wore their hair 
long, and their dresses loose, with waistbands, on account of the 
heat, and there was no difference between the garb of the faithful 
and idolaters. 

The Amirs of MulUn and Mansura were independent of one 
another ; but both deferred to the spiritual authority of the Khalif 
of Baghdad. The former was still a descendant of S^a bin Lawi, 
and the latter a descendant of the Habbiri family. 

Alor, the ancient Hindu capital, was nearly as large as MnlUn, 
surrounded by a double wall, and was a dependency of Mansdra. 
Its territory was fertile and rich, and it was the seat of considerable 
commerce. Rahuk (or l)ahuk) also, on the borders of Makr^, and 
to the west of the H41a range, was included in Mansura. 

There were other principalities to the west, besides these two in 
the valley of the Indus : — such as Tdran ; which was under the 
authority of a native of Basra, named Abu*l Kassam, ** tax*gatheier, 
administrator, judge, and general, who could not distinguish be- 
tween three and ten : " — and Kusd&r ; which was governed by an 
Arab, residing in Kaikanan, named Mu’in bin Ahmad, who admitted 
the name of the 'Abbaside Ehalif into the public prayers: — end 
Mokrdn ; the ruler of which was Tsa bin Ma’diin, who had estab- 
lished his residence in the city of KIz, abOtit the size of half of 
Multdn : — and Mushki, on the borders of Einu^ ; which was pre- 
sided over by Matahar bin Bij4, who had an independent jurisdic- 
tion extending through three days' journey, but used the Ehalif’s 
name in the public services of religion.* 

Ibn Haukal observes, that at Mansura and Mult^ and in the rest 

* letakbri speaks of hin as Mdlik, Ibo Hatikal calls him Amir ; but the cbief of 
Mansura he designates as MdlUc ; so that it is erident be usee the terms in the same 
signification. 

* Gildemeister d« rehu9 Ini. p. 173. 
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of the province, the people spoke the Arabic and Sindian languages ; 

in Makran, Makranian and Persian. 

"With respect to those other parts of India to which the Musul- 

mans resorted, such as the maritime towns in the jurisdiction of the 
Balhara, between Cambay and Saimur, Tbn Haukal observes that 
they were covered with towns and villages. The inhabitants were 
idolaters, but the Musulmans were treated wiih great consideration 
by the native princes. They were governed by men of their o^vn 
faith, as the traveUer informs us was the case with Musulmdns in 
other inEdel dominions, as among the Khazars of the Volga, the 
Alans of the Caucasus, and in Ghana and Kaugha in Central Africa. 
They had the privUege of living under their own laws, and no one 
could give testimony against them, unless he professed the Muham- 
madan faith. « I have seen,*’ says Ibn Haukal. » Musulmans of this 
countay invoke against other Musulmans the testimony of natives of 
probity who did not profess the Muhammadan creed ; but it was 
necessary that the adverse party should first give his consent 
They had erected their mosques in these infidel cities, and were 
allowed to summon their congregations by the usual mode of pro- 


claiming the times of prayer. 

Such privileges could only have been conceded to men whoso 
favour rras worth gaining, and it ia to be regretted that they were 
mdisposed to show to others in similar circumstances the mdulgenoes 
so readily allowed to themselves. In the Middle Ages, it was o y 
the power and political influence of the Amalfitans, Venetian, 
Pisans, and Genoese, that were sometimes able to extort from e 
reluctant Musulmins those immunities, which were willingly granted 
by the more easy and indifferent Crusaders and Greeks.-^mpnsiug 
the security of their changes, magazines, and chnrches, the recogni- 
tion of their Bailos, tie privilege of being tried by their own laws 
and iy judges of their own appointment. These republic mus 
then Imve occupied in Egypt and Constantmople the same kind 
position as the Arabs on the coast of India, exoeptmg that the tenure 
o! the former was more precarious, and more subject to the capnees 
of despotism, the fluctuations of trade, and the sseeuding or waning 

influence of the principal carriers. r ^ a- 

The commeioial establishments in the peninsula of India do not 
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seem to have excited any religious scruples in the minds of the 
Khalifs, or even of those casuistical divines who guided the con- 
sciences of these “Vicars of God” and their subjecU. Trade was 
openly prosecuted in that land of inBdels by Arab merchants, ^th- 
out any fulminations from these spiritual authorities, and probab y 
with their encouragement. In this respect, there was a smgulax 
contrast between the sentiments that animated Muhammadans and 
Christians : for to Christians, on the contrary, whether merchants or 
princes, the permission of their “ Vicar of God " was nec^saiy. 
before they could traffic with infidels ; as only he, in his infalli- 
bility, could authorise a departure from the most sacred injunctions 
of Holy Writ. Even as late as the year 1454, the dispensmg power 
to trade with Muhammadans was exercised in favour of Pnneo 
Henry of Portugal hy Pope Nicholas V., in a famous Bull, which 
refers to simUar concessions from his immediate predecessors, 
Martin V. and Eiigcnius IV., to Kings of that country. 

This intercourse with the Saracens was not merely subject to these 
formal, and perhaps interested, restrictions, but was strongly and 
honestly reprobated by many sincere believers : and not without 
reason, when we reflect, that some of these traders, especially the 
Venetians, disgraced their honour and their faith by supplying the 
Egyptian market with Circassian slaves, and even rendered their 
mercenary assistance in driving the Crusaders from Acre, the last 

and only stronghold left to them in Palestine : 

E non con Saracin, n^ con Giudei, 

Che cUscun buo ncmico era Cristiano, 

E ncssuno era stat^ a vincerc Acri, 

N& mercantante in terra di Soldano.' 

Tlic revenues, which the Arab princes of Sind .derived from their 
several provinces, are pronounced to have been very small, — barely 
more than sufficient to provide food and clothing and the means 
of maintaining their position with credit and decency ; and, as a 

» Dante, Inferno, Cant, xxvii. See also Parad. Cant. ix. xv. The sentiment wm 
common, and Petrarch exclaims against this venality, with equal indignation, in his 
Trionfo dtlla Fame. On the general subject, compare Muralori, Jntiquit Kal. mod. 
<w-i, Vol. II. col. 906-16 ; Oe$ta Dei per Franeoe, p. 934 ; Robertson, Diequie. on 
Ancient India, Notes ilv. and xlvii. ; Heeren, Eeeai eur Ilnjluenee dee Croteades, 
Pt. ii. sec. 1; Rcinaud, 5crr«tfls, 238 ; Brcncman 8 ; McPherson, 

Annate of Ommertt, 1. 370, 396, 436 ; Wuratori, Rtrym Hal. Serif. ^ VoL VI. 
col. 186, XII. 322, 330 ; XYII. 1088, 1092. 
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necessary consequence, only a few years elapsed before they were 
driven from their kingdoms, and compelled to yield tlicir power 

more enterprising and energetio assailants ^ mkal ' 

The Kannatians of India are nowhere alluded to hy Urn Ilauka , 
but it could not have been long after his visit, that I*" 

who probably contained within their ranks many converted uat. 
and Leigners as well as Arabs, began to spread m the val ey o the 
Mus. Abu-1 Fida dates the commencement of their dec m 

326 n. (938 a.u.). This was accelerated by two ^ 

in Egypt in 360 and 363, and their overflow was completed 
in 375 (965 A D 1 It must have been about this latter year 

IIVZ, ,1 

they sought new settlements m a distant land, an r 
cess in Sind. There the weakness of the petty local 
favoured their progress, and led to their early occupation both o 
Mansura and Multan,-from which latter place history mcords the 
l;ZX the overwhelming power of Hahmdd ‘he G .n^e.^ 

It appears from local stories, “ ^ “ ^.^hough this matted 
that Mahmud also effected conquests m Smd. g 

u not commonly recorded by his historia^^ere 

of its truth i for, being in possession of Kusdar 

country was at aU times open to his invasions. it 

estab^hed that, after the faU of Somnat, to marched to som 

days along the course of the Indus, we can readily concur ^th 

kLiu-I Ta^drikk in ascribing his capture of 

416 H., on his return from that expedition : and, as t is e^iesriy 
stated that he then placed a 3 r«hammadan pmee on ^e thmn • 
nmy safely infer that the previous occupant had 
and was therefore a Karmatian, who, having usurped the gove™ 
lent from the Hahharl dynasty, had thus, afto a «n ^firee 
centuries, effected the extinction of the Arab domimon in Sind. 

i [Ud 1« worn tbe ‘cUdemletrrrf^ Zu, pp, 

« Comparo Mordtoann, ^ ’ UnwerialEut , Yol. II. pp- JW. 

163-182 ; Ouseley, Fr^m. Jrabes, p. iiiv.; D'H^rbe- 

bat 

Yol II. P* 406. 
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Sind under the Arabe. 


Having in the previous Note exliausted all the scanty materiala 
which history has left ns respecting the political progress of the 
Arabs in Sind, we may now proceed to consider some of the questions 
connected with the maintenance of their power in that province. 

The internal administration of the country was necessarily left in 
the hand of the natives ; as the Arabs, upon their first acquisition of 
territor}', had brought with them no men capable of exercising civil 
functions. Indeed, wherever wo follow the steps of these fanatics, 
we find them ignorant of the first principles of public economy, and 
compelled, by tho exigencies of their position, to rely upon native 
assistance in the management of the finances and accounts of their 
subject provinces. So, indeed, in a certain measure, do the English 
in India ; but with this essential difference, that they direct and con- 
trol tho ministerial officers, both of collection and record, introduce 
their own systems, modify or abrogate the old ones as occasion arises, 
and initiate all proceedings connected with the several departments 
of the exchequer : but the Arabs, either through indolence, pride, 
or ignorance, left themselves at the mercy of their subordinates, and 
were unable to fathom the depths of the chaotic accounts kept by 
their native financiers, who practised the most ingenious devices of 
flattery, falsehood, cajolery, and self-interest — rendered more acifte 
by religious hatred — in order to blind their credulous dupes as to the 
actual resources of the countries which they governed. The rack 
and the threat of circumcision would sometimes extort the illicit ac- 
cumulations of past years; but, in the long run, the pliant and 
plausible officials were the gainers; and compromises, in a little 
ready cash, were gladly accepted, in lieu of closer scrutiny and 
more accurately balanced ledgers. 

Hence those charges so readily brought, and so eagerly listened to, 
by Khalifs as well as Amfrs, of defalcations and embezzlements: 
hence those demands for indefinite sums from refractory servants : 
hence those extortionate fines, levied according to mere surmises and 
conjectures, since no means existed of ascertaining the real amount 


of revenue and expenditure. Brought up in their native deserts, 


with no greater knowledge 


of schemes of administration than was to 
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be obtained by studying the phylarcbies of the Bedouins, and in- 
vested suddenly with dominions which they were not competent to 
manage, however easily they might overrun and subdue them, tho 
Arabs were compelled to seek in the political institutions of their 
subjects the means of realizing the exactions which, as victors, they 
felt it their right to demand. The maintenance, therefore, of native 
officials (who were styled Brahmans in the case of Sind) was a 
matter of necessity rather than choice, at least at tliis early period of 
their sway ; for tho guide-books mentioned by Ibn Haukai, which 
indicate some knowledge of statistics and finance, were the products 


of a much later ago. 

The first show of independence of such aid, oven at the capital 
itself, was not exhibited tiU tho reign of ’Abdu-l Malik, when ho 
adopted an Arab currency, in supersession of the Greek and Persian 
money, with which trade had been hitherto carried on ; though the 
old denominations of denarius and drachma were still retained, under 
the slight metamorphoses of dinar and diVAam. 'Walid next abolished 
the Greek language and character from tho public offices of finance, 
and substituted the Arabic,— thus still further freeing the Arabs 


from the tmmmcls wliich these foreign systems had interposed.^ The 
land-tenures and personal taxes, being based upon principles intro- 
duced by the -^detorious Moslems, retained their Arab nomenclature.' 

The original conquerors of Sind received there, as elsewhere under 
similar circumstances, large possessions in land {ilctadt or haluya ), 
which, as beneficiary grants for public services, were exempt from 
aU taxes, except the alms {sadaka) defined by law. They were, of 
course, hold on the condition of continued mUitory service, and as 
long as this was rendered, they never reverted to tho fisc. Accord- 
ing to the regiUations promulgated by ’Umar, soldiers were not 
aUowcd to devote themselves to agriculture or any other profession, 
and therefore the lands of these grantees continued to bo cultivated 
by the former possessors, now reduced to the condition of villems 
and serfs.' Other soldiers, not so beneficed. received stipends from 
tho public revenue, to which they themselves contributed nothing in 
the shape of taxes. Pour-fifths of the prize-money was invariably 


1 Elmacin. p. 77 ; T T. 405-6. 

» Reiaaud, Sarrazins, 279, 280.-B/a«», 1. 316. 
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distribnted among them, and, indeed, at first, formed their sole re- 
muneration, inflomuch that a man who received pay was entitled 
neither to plunder nor the honour of martyrdom. One-fifth of the 
spoil was reserved to the Khalif for religious and charitable purposes, 
according to the injunctions of the Kurfin. The man “who went 
down to the battle, and he who tarried by the stuff,” received equal 
shares, and the horseman was entitled to a double portion. Had the 
Khalif attempted to augment his share, the hardy warriors would 
have resisted his claim, with the same freedom as the fierce and 
sturdy Gaul, when he raised his battle-axe, and reminded Clovis that 
the famous vase of Soissons was public spoil* 

Much also of tho conquered land was, during the whole course of 
Arab occupation, liberally bestowed upon sacred edifices and insti- 
tutions, as or mortmain ; of which some remnant, dating from 
that early period, is to be found even to this day in Sind,* which 
notoriously swarms with sanctified beggars and similar impostors, 
and contains, according to the current saying, no less than 100,000 
tombs of saints and martyrs, besides ecclesiastical establishmenta, 
which, under the Talpurs, absorbed one-third of the entire revenue 
of tho State. 

That the whole valley, however, was not occupied or assigned 
by the victors is evident, not only from the large amount of the 

land-tax which, had that been the case, would have yielded no 

revenue to the government — but from the fact of many native chiefs 
being able to maintain their independence, amidst all the wars and 
turmoils which raged around them. This is manifest from the story 
of ’Abdu-lla bin Muhammad, the 'Alite, which has been related in 
the preceding note. There we find a native potentate, “ only one 
amongst other Sindian kings,” possessing much land and many 
subjects, to whom ’Abdu-lla was recommended to fly for protection, 
and who was represented as holding the name of the prophet in 
respect, though he continued to worship his own idols. 

1 Gregory of Toars, Sutoria SceUtiatUea IVancorum^ lab. iL e. 27. On the enb- 
ject of the Muhammadan law of booty, compare Heddya^ B. ix. o. 2, 4 ; Muhedt 
Muadbih, Yol. II. p. 244 ; Defr^mery, Hist, itt 8atnanid$ty 226 ; Sale, Xordn, 
Prel. Disc., pp. 198-201 ; and Yol. I. pp. 200, 207; II. 424 ; Briand, D» Jurt 
Militari Muhaimnedorum^ Sect. 19>27 ; Beinand, SarratiM^ 254. 

> [Kosegarten, Ibn Batuia^ 22.] 
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The conquerors, taking up their abode chiefly in cities of their 
own construction, cultivated no friendly intercourse with the natives, 
whom they contemned as a subject race, and abhorred as idolaters. 
They remained, therefore, isolated from their neighbours, and when 
their turn came to bo driven out from their possessions, they left a 
void which was soon filled up, and their expulsion, or extermina- 
tion, was easily accomplished, and nowhere regretted. 

In no place do we find any allusion to Arab women accompanying 
Sindian camps, or — as often occurred in other fields— stimulating 
the soldiei-s to action, when they evinced any disposition to yield to 
their enemy, ‘ The battle of the Yermouk, which decided the fate of 
Syria, was gained as much by the exhortations, reproaches, and even 
blows of the women, as by the valour of the men ; for thrice were 
the faithful repulsed by the steady advance of the Grecian phalanx ; 
tlirice were they checked in their retreat, and driven back to battle 
by tJie women,— Abu Sufyan himself being struck over the face 
with a tent-pole by one of those viragos, as ho fled before the 
enemy. In the remotest east, again, we find, as early as the time 
of ’Ubaidu-lla, his brother’s wnfe mentioned as the fii-st Arabian 
woman who crossed the Oxus,— on which occasion, unfortunately, 
she disgraced the credit of her sex, no less than her exalted rank, by 
stealing the jewels and crown of the queen of the Sogdians. Not 
many years after, the sanguinary battle of Bukhara, fought in the 
year 90 n., between Ihn Kutaiba and the Tatars, was, in like 
manner with that of the Yermouk, restored by tlie tears and re- 
proaches of the women who accompanied the Arab camp.^ These, 
soldiers, therefore, were prepared for immediate colonization and 
settlement, and must have consisted of the surplus emigrant popu- 
lation already settled in Khurasan. Accordingly, we find in this 
instance, that Baikand was converted into a fortress, and that part 
of the army was located in its neighbourhood, and composed several 

hundred military stations. 

Sind, on the contrary, on account of the distance and difficulty of 


‘ Reinaud, Sarrazins, 18. 

2 So, -with respect to the Germans, Tacitus says 
acies indinatas jam et labantes a feminis restitutas, 
pectorum, et monstnita cominus captiritate, quara 
euarum nomine Germania, q, 3. 


: — l^Icmoriae proditur quasdem 
coQstantia precum, et objectu 
longd impatientius femioanim 
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oommanication, and the absence of intermediate Arab colonies, was 
invaded by men prepared for military operations alone ; and who 
could not possess the means of carrying their families with them, 
when only one baggage-camel was allowed to every four men, for 
the transport of their food, tents, and other necessary equipments, 
and when supplies ran short even before the Indus was crossed. 

Subsequently, when the road was more open and free, these 
agreeable additions to their society may have poured in, along with 
the later adventurers who flocked to the new conquest; but we 
nowhere meet with even any incidental allusion to the circumstance, 
but with much that militates against its probability : so that there 
was, perhaps, among the descendants of the Sindian colonists, less 
infusion of the real blood of Arabs than in any other province 
subjected to their dominion. 

When Muhammad Kasim, upoq passing the Indus, gave to any 
of his soldiers so disposed leave to retire to their homes, only Uiree 
came forward to claim their discharge; and of these, two did so, 
because they had to provide for the female members of their family, 
who had, with the rest, been left behind in their native country 
with no one to protect them. Nor were the consolations of a speedy 
restoration to their deserted homes held out to the first conquerors. 
To them the return was even more difficult than the advance, as we 
may learn from a passage in Tabari, where he tells that, on the 
accession of the Khalif Sulaiman, he wrote to those ill-used men — 
the companions of the gallant hero whom he had tortured to death — 
in these harsh and cruel terms : — “ Sow and sweat, wherever you 
may find yourselves on receipt of thia mandate, for there is no more 
Syria for you.** Here, then, these exiles must have remained 
daring the ten years of his reign at least ; and as they were not 
likely to have returned in any numbers after his death, we may 



solace for their lost homes in the arms of the native women of the 
country, and leaving their lands and plunder to be inherited by their 
Sindo-Arab descendants. 

Tnese military colonies, which formed a peculiar feature of Arab 
settlement were styled jun^id and anwdr,— ” armies*’ and “cities,**— 
the latter appellation implying settled abodes, contrasted with the 
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previous migrations to which the tribes had been habituated. In 
many instances they rose into important cities, as in the case of 
Basra, Kdfa, and Damascus, and early became the principal centres 
of Arab learning, law, grammar, and theology, as well as of tumult, 
violence, perfidy, and intrigue. The principal seats of these canton- 
ments in Sind appear to have been Mansiim, Knzdar, Kandabel. 
Baizii, Malifuza, and Multan ; and indeed, the military camp near 
the latter town, — whether the real name be “ Jandaram ” or 
“ Jundruz” (Gildeineisler), “Jundrawar” (Ashlalu-I liildd), “Jun- 
dawar” {Abii-l Fidd) or “ Jandur” [Nidnan Geographer), seems to 
derive its first syllable from jand, the singular number of junud, 
above mentioned.’ 

The locnl troops, which were enlisted in the country, dispersed 
to their o>\ti homes as soon as the necessity was satisfied for which 
they were raised ; but there were some which assumed a more 
permanent character, and were employed on foreign service, with 
little chance of return. 

That Sindian troops were levied, and sent to fight the battles of 
the Arabs in distant quarters, we have undoubted proof. I speak 
not hero of the numerous Jats of ’Irak, Syria, and Mesopotamia, 
who — as I hope to be able to show in another place— wore, ere long, 
transformed into the Jatano, or Gitano,— the Gypsies of modem 
Europe. These bad been too long in their settlements to be called 
“ Sindians ” by a contemporary historian, like Dionysius Telmarensis, 
to whom the temis “ Jat,” “ Asawira,” and “ Subabija,” were more 
familiar. This author, in his Syrian Chronicle, distinctly mentions 
“ Sindian ” cohorts as forming a portion of the motley army of 
Alans, Khazars, Medes, Persians, Turks, Arabs, etc., which made an 
irruption into the Byzantine territory in 150 a.ii.— <67 a.d.* Four 
years afterwards, we find a body of Sindians and Kliazars— said to 
be slaves— attempting to seize upon the imperial trea.sury in Harran. 
Most pi-obably, they also composed part of these foreign levies. 

In admitting these provincials into their armies, the Arabs merely 

' Posaibly the Jandiwal, or Chandoul, of Kibul-thc separate quarter occupied 
by the military colony of the Kazalbafih-may have a einiilar origin.-[Sce Note on 

the name Jandrud, page 380, supra.] , tt 

» Jos. Sim. ABscraanni, BMolh. OrUnt. Clnuenliuo-Vat., ^o\. II. p. 103 ; Ram- 

polUi, Armali Musulmaui, Tom. IV. p. 89 ; Unw. Idtst. II. 126 ; Gtld., 17. 

30 
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imitated the policy of the Romans, who did the' same from^ motives 
of expediency— hoping to find employment for turbulent spirits, and 
to neutralize the elements of rebeUion, by sending foreign mer- 
cenaries into provinces remote from their native soil.* Thus wo find 
Slavones and Berbers, Syrians and Copts, Babylonians and Persians, 
and even Christians and Jews, Magians and Idolaters, in the early 
period of the Khilafat, extending the Arab conquests among distant 
nations; just as, in the days of its decline, the Khalifs had 
Africans, Farghanians. Turks, Alans, etc., acting as their Praetorian 
guards, both in protecting them against their own subjects, and 
deposing their employers at their own will and pleasure the 
difference only consisted in this, that the former constituted auxiliary 
corps, into which, when any foreigner was enlisted, he was adopted 
by some Arab tribe as a member, and being called mauM, or client, 
of that tribe, he had the same rights and privileges as if he had been 
bom in it ; whereas, Mu’tasim, when he enrolled his foreign body- 


guard, made the Arabian troops subordinate to his mercenaries, 
whom, ill order to elude the law, ho called his own clients— an 
evasive practice which was continued by bis successors.’ 

When the profession of faith in God and his Prophet was no 
longer the symbol which united these furious zealots ; when litera- 
ture, science, philosophy, poetry, and other objects of intellectual 
culture, ceased to be regarded as criminal pursuits when opulence, 
luxury, and the arts which refine and embellish social life, had 
converted roaming and rugged soldiers into indolent and effeminate 
voluptuaries, — the necessity of recniiting their ranks from extraneous 
sources, led to a modification of their military institutions, and to the 
abandonment of those exclusive sentiments, which had onoe bound 
the Arabs by a common tie of fraternity in rapine and propa- 
Some of these foreign recruits were, no doubt, obtained 
by the hopes of ready participation in the spoils which were the 
invariable concomitant of Arab conquests ; hut most of them were 


gandism 


' In the Roman occupation of Britain, we find even Indian cavaliy stationed at 
Cirencester.— Wright C<U, Roman, and Saxtm, p. 262. 

’ " Firroamentnai imperii et postea pestem.” 

’ Biographic^ Dictionary^ LU.K., YoL II. pp. 294, 372. 

* G. 0. Fluegelii, DiutrU da Arab. Script. Or, Interpret, p. 6 ; Reinand, 6^* 
rorifu, i. 74, 243. 
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very unwilling soldiers, raised by an arbitrary conscription, and 
only reconciled to their fate, after long experience of their new 
profession, and when their distant homes had been forgotten. That 
the power of levying troops for foreign service was generally felt 
as a sore grievance by the unfortunate provincials, is evidenced by 
the terms for which the people of Tabaristan held out, when they 
capitulated to their victors; for while they agreed to become tributary 
in the annual sum of five hundred thousand dirhams, they stipulated 
that the Mosliras should at no time levj' any troops in their countr}-.* 

Commercial activity, also, succeeded to tho zeal for war, which 
offered no longer the same inducements of honour and profit that 
luid been realized by the e^rly conquerors. A new stimulus was 
thus found for the spirit of adventure which still sui^-ivcd. in the 
perils and excitements of trading speculations, both by land and 
sefv,— prosecuted at a distance and duration, which at that time it is 
suriirising to contemplate. Sind was not backward in this season of 
enterprise, for she appears to have kept up a regular commercial 
communication with the rest of the Muhammadan empire. Caravans 
were often passing and repassing between that countiy and Khura- 
san, most commonly by the route of Kabul and Bainian. She also 
held communication with ZubuKstan and Sijistin, by way of Ghazni 
and Kand.diar. Zamlisthn was, at the period of Mnshuli's visit, a 
large country, kno^vn by the name of tlie kingdom of Firoz, and 
contained fortresses of great strength. The people were of divers 
languages and races, and different opinions were even then enter- 
tained respecting their origin. In Sijistan. which has greatly dete- 
riorated since that period, tlie banks of tbe Ilendmand were studded 
with gardens and cultivated fickle ; its stream was covered with 
boaU. ; and irrigation was canded on extensively hy means of 

windmills.* 

‘ Wasliineton Irvings 0/ pp- HI 255; from Hammer- 

:."'a ".t' 

among those joining in the armament of Xerxes. 

“ This is nearly the earliest mention we have of them. 
knowledge of these contrivances in Europe ascends no ig er 

Mu.;— c t 

Jtelrcspeet of J/mA. Sutory, Vol. 1. p. 14U , > 

Jjalinitatis, v. 
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With respect to the routes from the North to India, Biruni ob- 
serves:-'- We reach Sind from our country (TurkisUn) ^y going 
through the country of Nimroz, that is to say, Sijistan, and we 
reach Hind through Kabul. I do not mean to say that is the only 
route, for one can arrive there from all directions when the passes 
are open.” (See p. 54.) 

We learn from notices in other authors, that there was commercial 
traffic by sea-lward also. Much of the merchandize which was 
carried through Sind to Turkistan and Khur^,— and thence even so 
far as Constantinople/ by the resumption of a route which had been 
much frequented at an earlier period*— was the product of China and 
the ports of Ceylon, ’Uman, and Malabar ; from which latter pro- 
vince was derived, as at the present day, all the timber used in the 
constniction of the boats which plied on the river. From Arabia, 
horses were frequently imported into Sind ; and armies and munitions 
of war were sent up the mouths of the Indus, as we have already 
noticed with respect to the expeditions of Muhammad Kasim and 
some of his predecessors.’ The whole coast of Kirman and Makran 
was, doubtless, studded with Arab settlements of the Azdia, who 
were the chief mercantile carriers from Obolla and 'Uman, and who 
had mtmy brethren settled in Sind ; and so it has remained, indeed, 
from the time of Alexander to the present 1mm of Maskat, for the 
names of Arabia, Arabics, Arabit®, etc., of Nearchus and the ancient 
geognxphers, were most probably derived from the opposite penin- 
sula in the west, and are still represented by the Arabu of the 
coast of JIakran, like as the neighbouring Orit®, or Horit®, seem to 
survive in the modem Hor-mara and Haur.* 

The toleration which the native Sindians enjoyed in the practice 

' Ramusio, Jtateolla di Ncv., Tom. I. p. 374, B. ; Robert50D, India, pp. 42, 77, 
106, 121 ; MaePherson, Jnnal$ cf Commerce, Vol. I. pp. 141, 194, 370; Bemaud’s 
M. de$ Voy., 42 ; II. 305. 

^ Strabo, Otoy., lib. xi. c. 7, Vol. II. p. 427, ed. Teaebaitz ; Pliny, Sisi. 
lib. vi. c. 17, 23; Ilceren, A$iatie Natiom, Vol. I. p. 38; Mod. Trav. India, I. 148 ; 
Jud. Jlterfkum., II. 631, 603 ; Hakluyt, IV. 409. 

* Cosmos Indicopl. ap. Montfaucon, Coll. nov. Patrum, Tom. II. p. 334 ; Elmacin, 
Hist. Sarao. , Ann. 10^ ; Kosegarten, Chreolomalhie Arabe, p. 99. 

• See Geicr, Altxandri M. Hist. Seriptores, p. 128 ; MUtzell's Notts to (J. Curtins 
pp. 873, 874 ; Droysen, Gesehiehte AUx’s, pp. 467-9; Vincent, Voyaye of Ntarehus, 
pp. 181-211; hmoi, Dtcadas da Asia,Xivi, iv. p. 290; Heerea, AsiatU NatUms, 
Vol. I. pp. 279, 297. 
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of their religion, was greater than what was usually conceded in 
other countries ; but it was dictated less by any principle of justice 
or humanity, than the impossibility of suppressing the native religion 
by the small number of Arab invaders.* When time had fully 
shown the necessity of some relaxation in the stem code of iloslim 
conquest, it was directed, that the natives miglit rebuild their tem- 
ples and perform their worship, and that the three per cent., wliich 
had been allowed to the priests under the former government, 
should not be witldield by the laity for whom they ofliciated. 
Duhir’s prime minister was also retained in office, in order to pro- 
tect the rights of the people, and to maintain the native institutions : 
while Brahmans were distributed throughout the provinces to collect 
the taxes which had been fixed. But, w'bere power had, for a short 
time, enabled the Moslims to usurp the mastery, the usual bigotry 
and cruelty were displayed. At Debal, the temples were demolished, 
and mosques founded ; a general massacre endured for three wholc 
days ; prisoners wore taken captive ; plunder was amassed ; and an 
apostate was left in charge of the government, exercising co-ordinate 
jurisdiction with an Arab chief. At Nairun, the idols were broken, 
and mosques founded, notwithstanding its voluntary surrender. At 
Alor, though the lives of the inhabitants were spared, a heavy tribute 
was imposed; and though the temples were treated like “churches 
of the Christians, or synagogues of the Jews,” yet that was no great 
indulgence, if we may judge from the proceedings at Jciusalera and 
Damascus — where the ringing of bells and building of chapels were 
prohibited ; where the free admission of Musulmans was at all times 
compulsory ; where the forcible conversion of chiirches into mosques 
was insisted on, without the offer of compensation ; and where they 
were sometimes devoted to the meaner uses of cow-houses ■ and 
stables. At Rawar, and ’Askalanda, all the men in arms were put 
to the sword, and the women and chddren carried away captive. At 
Multan, all men capable of bearing arms were massacred; six 
thousand ministers of tlie temple were made captive, besides all the 
women and children ; and a mosque was erected in the town. 

Among the chief objects of idolatry at Multan, the Bhaviehya 
Purina Tnd Hwen-Tsang mention a golden statue of the Sun ; but 

* Eeinaud. Sorrazini, 35. 
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the Arabic writers speak of the principal idol as being composed of 
no other more valuable substance than wood, representing that it 
waa covered with a red skin, and adorned with two rubies for eyes. 
Muhammad Kasim, ascertaining that large offerings were made to 
this idol, and wishing to add to his resources by those means, left it 
uninjured; but in order to show his horror of Indian superstition,- 
he attached a piece of cow’s flesh to its neck, by which he was able 
to gratify his avarice and malignity at the same time. Biladurl 
says it was considered to represent the prophet Job, which appears 
an Arab misreading of A'ditya, as it is correctly styled by Binini, for 
without the vowel points, there is no groat difference in the original. 
This idol was allowed to maintain its position during tlie whole 
period of the supremacy of the Khalifs ; but Btruni informs us, that 
when the Karmatians became masters of Multan, they did not show 
themselves equally tolerant or provident respecting the valuable 
resources of the shrine ; for their leader, Jalam. the son of Shaibw, 
bad the idol broken in pieces, and the attendant priests massacred ; 
and the temple, which was situated on an eminence, was converted 
into the Jarai’ Masjid, in lieu of the one which existed before. That 
was closed in order to evince their hatred of the Ummayide Khalifs, 
under whom it had been constructed ; but when Sultan Mahmud 
took Multan, and subdued the Karmatians, be re-opened the ancient 
mosque, upon which the new one was abandoned, and became “ as 
a plain destined to vulgar uses.** 

The same idol was subsequently set up, and received the offerings 
of the people. How long it maintained its ancient credit is not 
known for certain ; but at Multan, the Sun is no longer the object of 
worship, having yielded to the temple of Prahlfidpuri, now itself in 
ruins, but occupying, doubtless, the same lofty eminence in the 
citadel which wa«> formerly consecrated to Aditya. 

On counting up the cost of the Sindian expedition, Hajjej found 
that ho had expended 60,000,000, and had received 120,000,000 
dirhams.^ As that could only have been the Khalifs usual share of 

* This is from the FutUm-l Bulddn^ and is taken as being the most exact state- 
ment. That in the Chaeh’ndma differs considerably, and affords no means of com- 
parison between actual receipt and expenditore. There is no reason to apprehend 
error in the transcription of these numbers, because the Arabic original does not 
express them in ciphers, but words. 
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one-6fth, the total value of the plunder obUined must have been 
600,000,000 dirhams. Now, as one million of dirhams, at fivepence- 
halfpenny each, is equivalent to about £23,000 of our money, and as 
the relative value of money was ten times greater then than now, we 
may conceive the amount to be largely exaggerated; since the country 
could not by any possibility have yielded such a booty, even with the 
exercise of the utmost Arab violence and extortion to enlorce its 
collection. Even if we take Hajjdj’s calculation to represent the 
whole sum, and not merely one-fifth, we should stiU find it difficult 
to believe, either that Sind and Multan together could at that time 
have yielded two millions and three-quarters sterUng, or that one- 
lialf of that sura could have been expended in theur conquest by sue 
a frugal and abstemious race as the Arabs, who bad no need of a 
modem commissariat, at once extravagant and cumbersome, to foUow 


. their agile movements.^ , • i. 

The consideration of this question naturally introduces the subject 

of the public revenue of Sind. From the statements of Ihn Khm- 

dadba, Ibn Khaldun, and Ibn Haukal. we derive some valuable 

notices of the revenue of the ’Abbisides, with more especial reference 

to the period of Mimun’s reign. Ibn Khaldun’s tab e has been 

given by Von Hammer, in his UnitrverwaUmg, and to this additio 

Lo been made by Dr. Sprenger. from the very rare iiianuscnpts oj 

' the other authors, both preserved in the Bo^oian 

these authorities combined, we are able to deduce some useful m- 

respecting the comparative revenue of the 
of the Khilafat Thus, we find that the province of Sind yielde 
annually a sum of 11,500.000 dirhams, and 150 pounds of ’ 

Multan being, most probably, included, as it is not 
the other pmvinces. Of the neighbouring provinces, Makran is set 

down at 400,000 dirhams; Sijistan at 4,600, ^ f 

variegated robes, and 20.000 pounds of sweetmeats ; Kirman 

> AU the calculations t®™h“ho hadVo' right to arraign the 

r « .rr«h,., to. t. > 
says 6 , 776,000 dirhams. 
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4.200.000 dirhams, 500 precious garments, 20,000 pounds of dates, 
and 1,000 pounds of caraway seeds Tukharistau at 106,000 
dirhams; Kdbul at 1,500,000 dirliaras, and 1,000 head of cattle, 
amounting to 700,000 dirhams more; Fars at 27,000,000 dirhams, 

30.000 bottle.s of rose-water, and 20,000 bottles of black currants ,* 
Khutlan, in ITyatila, bordering on Balkh, at 1,733,000 dirhams ; 
Iblmian at 5,000 dirhams; and Bust at 90,000 dirhams. 

These amounts are to bo considered merely approximate, because 
the revenues, unless where they were assessed at a fixed sum, varied 
every year according to the abundance, or scarcity, of the crop. 

It may, at first, admit of doubt, whether these sums represent 
land-tax merely, or all the taxes in the aggregiite. Ibn Kburdadba 
and Ibu Ilaukal specially say “land-tax.” Ibn Khaldun uses the 
terirv revenue.” This is the more remarkable, as it will bo ob- 
served from the notes, that his statements contain tho lowest sums. . 
Tlio two accounts, of course, refer to diflerent epochs, and frequently 
to different limits, which were arbitrary and fluctuating, just as our 
Domesday Book, having been compiled by different sets of com- 
missioners, represents a different status in different passages, 
though the names of persons, desses, and tenures may bo in every 
other respect identical. As an instance, in our Arabic record of these 
variations, we find it stated, under Furs, that “ Amnin bin Musa, tho , 
Barmekidc. added Sind to this province, so tho revenue amounted, 
after defraying all expenses, to 10,000,000 dirliams.” The re- 
mark in itself is not particularly intelligible, but its very obscurity 
makes it $ct\q tho better as an illustration. It is probable that, in 
so largo an empire, tho limits of tho provinces were frequently 
subject to alteration, to suit the views and interest of favoured 
governors ; and tliot they were also, without any such personal bias, 
sometimes fixed on an ethnical, sometimes on a geographical, basis. 
Another cause of variation has been suggested — namely, that tho 
greatest part of what bad been delivered in kind in the time of 
Marwan, to which Ibn Khaldun refers, was paid in money in tho 

* Ibn Kburdidbn lays 5,000,000 dirhams, and under tho Khusrus 60,000,000 — the 
limits of the province being, of ccurse, different. The amounts entered in tho 
text rest on the authority of Ibn KhaldQn. 

* Ibn Khufd&dba says 30,000 dirhams, but I suspect error. 
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time of Ibn Khiirilildb.i. Tliis is probable, ami is tlic natural course 

of fiscal transition all over the world. 

But, after giving duo weight to all these considerations, the sums 

set down against some of the provinces .aro so large-whether wc 

take the higher or tower amount, or the earlier or hater date— that 

we must conceive them to embrace the entire collections of every 

kind, and must bo allowed the liberty of construing Uaraj m its 

enlarged sense of • tribute,’ rather than its limited one of ' land-tax, 

—just Indeed, as it is so considered at the present day lu Turkey. 

The assessment upon Pind and JIultan,-being 11,500,000 dirhams 

or about £270,000,— must be considered moderate, if it is mtendc. 

to comprise the land-tax, the poll-tax. the customs duties, and all 
miscellaneous items into the bargain ; but it is not an improbable 
amount, when we coiitemplato the liberal .alienations and reserves, 
which have been alluded to at the commencement of this bote, as 
well as the change in the value of money. Under the Talpurs, 
notwithstanding that many large and productive tracts vvere 
afforested by them, Sind is said to have occasional y yielded 
£400 000 ; and under the Kalhoras, tradition represents the revenue 
at the exaggerated amount of £8oO,000. At present, with security 
o!i all it^borders, and tramiuillity within them, it does not p,y to 
the British Government more than £300,000, and the expenses have 
been hitherto more than double that sum. This deficiency , ow 
ever, cannot last long, for its cultivation and commerce are rapidly 

”t:“vcmors may be — in the liglit 
general, for they usually bomid themselves to pay to the Khal f the 
ZL wh Jthe various l-inces.-»ftcr allowance^ 
ordinary expenscs,-were set down in the public register, mere 
the disbursements were loft to their discretion, and where 
revenues were not fixed, hut dependant upon the seasons, we may 

presume that, on the plea of ^ 

♦iimiiltfi verv little was ever remitted to the capua 

tumults, very uu ^ ^overuorB tbemsclveB were the 

left to their arbitrary determination and pleasure. 

1 D„ Sta.UurJa,mn,. Caatemir, HUt. of th> Olhman 

Empire, p. 3C0. 
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The ordinaiy revenue, which they were entitled to collect from 
the provinces committed to them, was derived from the land-tax, and 
from the capitation-tax upon those who had not embraced the 
Muhammadan religion ; but there were many miscellaneous cesses 
besides, which, in the aggregate, yielded large returns, and con- 
tributed to swell their profits. 

ITio land-tax was usually rated at two-fifths of the produce of 
wheat and barley, if the fields were watered by public canals ; three- 
tenths, if irrigated by wheels or other artificial means ; and one- 
fourth, if altogether unirrigated. If arable land were left uncul- 
tivated, it seems to have paid one dirham per jarlh, and one-tenth of 
tho probable produce, but the statement is not clear upon this point. 
Of dates, grapes, and garden produce, one-third was taken, either in 
kind or money ; and one-fifth (khums) of the yield of wines, fishing, 
pearls, and generally of any product not derived from cultivation, 
was to he delivered in kind, or paid in value, even before the ex- 
penses had been defrayed. One-fifth of the value of slaves and 
booty was reserved for the Khaiif. The customs and transit dues, 
for which unbelievers had to pay a double rate, and the taxes on 
trades and manufactures, and handicrafts, were also important 
sources of public revenue.* 

TIr'so taxes wore according to the original institutes of ’Umar, 
when lie assessed tho Sawad, or cultivated lands of ’Irak; but, in 
course of time, they were everywhti'e greatly enhanced, even to 
one-half of tlio produce of the land, or rather according to tiie abili^ 
of the people to pay. In short, the rates above-mentioned were 
merely a aominal value put upon the laud : for the collection of Uie 
revenues was, in many instances, left to rapacious farmers, who 
covered their contracts and benefitted themselves besides, at the 
expense of the cultivators. The same course of proceeding was 
observed by the agents of tho Talpurs to the latest period of their 

‘ Sed Diet., L.U.K. v. A1 M&m&o," where the revenue table is given at 
length. It is also in the I\indsruben d$9 Orients, VoL VI. p. 862, tt Uf . ; 
and in Bammer-Purgstall’s, die Idndetxerwallung unUr dm ChalifnU, 39; and in 
the Penny Cyclopadia, v. “ Caliph.” The Asiatic Journal, VoL XXX. p, 62, 
conUdns the most comprehensive of all these tables, with very nsefhl remarks 
appended, to wbirh the foregoing paragraphs ore indebted. See also L' Uniem 
PitUAeie, v.; Arabie, 403, 404. 
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rale in Sind, and was one of the chief causes wl.ich contributed to 

tJ»e impoverishment of the country. 

Moreover, the absence of en accurate measurement must have 

rendered all such assessments nugatory and fictitious; fo-t 
in the Sawad, above referred to, which was the smaU tract lymg imme- 
diately around the future capital of the Khalifs, that there was any- 
thing like a detaUed survey ; and of that the ments were more due 
to their predecessors than themselves. Gibbon says, ic 
tration of Persia was related by an actual survey of the P»pl 
the cattle, and the fruits of the earth; and this monurnent, whreh 

attests the vigour of the caliphs, might have instructed the phJo - 
r In this he is by no means homo out by tne 

pir^ “bTquotes as his authority from the Clioreyraplua of 

passage ftvtended sense has been given to 

Theophanes; and, moreover, au * -nf that lartre 

.. PerL,” which reaUy appHes only to a remote comer of ge 

“Tsides this ordinary land-tax, we read, in the 

,ecn independent of the former: such “ ^ 

Other extraordinary conditions were occasionally i p 

1 The little confidence to bo placed told that “ it was not 

roey be exemplified by modern pracUce m S tho supply of 

uncommon for the gOTcmment to coU^ ^ no 

troops, when any ‘ ' r^uce of the whole country, leaving the 

scruple of seizing a half of the pr^ t h McMurdo, Journal B. M- 

eetdo with the culUrator the best way he ooaia. u y 

Soc., Vol. I. p. 240. _ of -irfek and Baghdad, see 

5 Dfeliruand fnUt chap. h. QO • tihIq* ed JuYuboU, VoL Il.y p* 63. 

U„i.taz of Mia it may be qu«Honcd 

Legally, no laud uaa ^>>1“' confessedly considered as aa mdulgence, 
whether the Sindian 'uihari, thong „ j; q;i,e parties from whom it was taken 

is to he construed in its stnet legs apptat^ • J we stdl 
were the people of KaiiCn and ‘ho “an J Kalhoras are m 

tod a remnant not far from Manchto l^j^ Ho toorlmtuig 

be found as far eastward as GandhTa 
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of the tribes. We have seen above, under Mu’tasim, that the Jats 
dwelling beyond the river Aral were compelled to bring'a dog on 
each occasion of paying their respects, besides being branded upon 
the hand. The Bhatia, Lohana, Sihta, Jandar, Machi, and Goreja 
tribes had also peculiar duties devolving upon them. 

Sumptuary laws, moreover, were established, and enforced with 
great stringency. Certain tribes were prohibited from wearing fine 
linen, from riding on horses, and from covering their heads and 
feet. If they committed theft, their women and children were 
burnt to death. Others had to protect caravans, and to furnish 
guides to Muhammadans.* 

The natives were also enjoined, in conformity with an old law of 
’Umar’s, to feed every Muhammadan traveller for three days and 
nights. It must bo confessed, however, that many of these laws 
were already established under the Brahman rulers; unless, as 
seems not improbable, the Muhammadan aspect about these ancient 
institutions derives its hue from the prejudices of the historian who 
records them. 

But whatever were the peculiar features of some of the local 
imposts, all the unconverted tribes were, without exception, liable 
to the capitation-tax (jizya), which, as it was a religious as well as 
a political duty to collect, was always exacted with rigour and 
punctuality, and frequently with insult* 

The levy ^.f this impost in Sind from those who had not embraced 
Islam, was considered so important et the very earliest period, that 
wo find Hajjaj sending another person into the province to collect 
it, even during Muhammad Efim’s government “Abu Ehufas 
Kutaiba bin Muslim came on the part of Hajjaj, and returned to 
Khurasan, after leaving his agents to collect the poll-tax from the 
infidels ; and, after a time, Tamim bin Zaid came from Hajjaj on the 
same errand.”* 

’ So Abo ’Ubaidn, on the conquest of Emesa, imposed upon such as chose to 
remain in infidelity a ransom of five gold'pieces a head, besides an annual tribute ; 
and caused their names to be registered in a book, giring them back their wives and 
children, on condition that they should act as guides and interpreters to the Moslinis 
in case of need.— W. Irving, Stucaton of Mahcmt, pp. 60, 261; see Kemble’s 
Saxoni in England, I. 294. 

* Price, Retrotp. cf Muhamm. Futory, vol. i. pp. 109. 

* JTiWi/i, MS. pp. 18. 
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According to the original ordinanceof ’Umar, those personswho were 
of any persuasion non-Muhammadan, avere called Zimm'is, or those 
under protection, and avero assessed aa-ith a toleration, or poll-tax, at 
the foUoaring rates. A person in easy circumstances had to pay 48 
dirhams a year, one of moderate means 24 dirhams, and one m an 
inferior station, or avho derived his subsistence from manual labour, 
12 dirhams. Women, chUdren, and persons unable to avork paid 
uotliin<r. But a century had not elapsed, avhen 'Umar the Second, 
considering these rates too moderate, calculated avliat a man could 
gain during the year, and avhat he could subsist on, and claimed 
all the rest, amounting to four or five dinars, about tavo pounds, 


As the tax ceased upon any one's becoming a Moshm-avhen he 
avas enfranchised from his dependence, and avas invested avith the 
privileges of a citizen and companion-its severe enforcement avas 
often found more efficacious than argument or persuasion m in- 
ducing the victims to offer themselves as converts to the faith. ) or 
the professing Muhammadan had hut to pay the tithe for alms and 
the import and export duties of one in forty, or tavo and a-half per 
cent.,' and he avas free from all other imposts ; hut, avhen the 
original principles of the government began to be departed from, 
when the once vigorous administration became feeble and degenerate, 
and the Khalifs appropriated to themselves a largo proportion of the 
revenues avhich the Kuran had assigned to God, the Prophet, and 
his relations, then the Muhammadana themselves also became siib- 
iect, as avell as the protected people, to new t.allagcs and cesses ; 
insomuch that the severity of the pressure occasioned general dis- 
content, and often resulted in revolution and bloodshed. 

Hence M-e find Ibn Khaldun, the most philosophic of all the 

Arabian writers upon history and social economy, thus speaking of 
the effect of these exactions upon the government which introduced 
rt,em With the progress of luxury the wants of government and 
L servants increased, and their zeal diminished; so that . became 

requisite to employ more people, and to give "S- 

Clsequently, tlie taxes were gradually increased, till the pro- 

1 I„ Mahauin.ad.li Spain this dn.y as high as taelva and a-ha.f par oml. on 
.maU commodities-Saa Beiaand'a iarrazw,, 2S0. 
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priotore and working classes were unable to pay them, which led 

to continual changes in the government.” 

This increased employment of officials had no reference to those 

maintained for tho distribution of justice to the people. In a 
country like Sind, where the mass of the nation professed their 
ancient religion, there were no tribunals for the purpose of ^judi- 
cating suits between members of that despised and depressed race. 
Tlie power of life and death was exercised by every chief who could 
maintain tho slightest show of independence, as weU as by the 
Amirs ; but, under the latter, legal formalities were more rigorously, 
if not justlv observed. The KizI, who was appointed to the 
judgment-seat by their orders, professed, in controversies between 
Muhammadans, to decide according to the precepts of the KurSn; 
while oven between Hindus and Muhammadans the same unerring 
guide was appealed to. under which, of course, the former obt^ed 
a very small modicum of justice. Public and political offences, 
whether by one party or the other, were tried by the same standard ; 
but in all suits for debts, contracts, adulter)-, inheritance, the rights 
of property, and the like, the Hindds-bcing left without any form 
of law or any established judicatory to appeal to— had to accommo- 
date tlicir own differences, and, therefore, maintained their pan- 


clifiya/3, or arbitration committees, in full efficiency. It was for- 
tunato, under these circumstances, that the public opinion of the 
caste, as expressed in these domestic and self-constituted fora, 
operated more strongly upon their minds, sentiments, and actions, 
than rewards and punishments derived from higher and holier 




sanctions. 

To the Hindus, indeed, the public tribunals were only the means 
of extortion and forcible conversion, as they have proved themselves 
to bo to the very latest period of Muhammadan dominion in Sind, 
under which, there were judicial penalties for riding on horseback, 
especially with a saddle ; under which, the wearing of beards, and 
the adoption of Muhammadan costume were compulsory ; and under 
which, religious processions, and even music, were altogether pro- 
hibited.* Hence there was, and could be, no sympathy between the 


» Dr. Bumes, Vitit to tht Court of Sindt, pp. 72-76; Captain McMurdo, Journal 
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conquerors and the conquered, arising from confidence in the purity 
of justice,— for the primary obligations, inseparably connected mth 
the institutions of political society, were utterly ignored by the 
Arab rulers of Sind, and no regard was bad to that, which 

Milton calls — 

The Bolid rule of ciril government ; 

• • • • 

In which is plainest Uught. and earliest learnt 
What makes a nation happy and keeps it so, 

What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities flat. 

It is expedient that these matters should be often brought back 
to remembrance and pondered on ; for the luhabitAuts of modem 
India, as well ns our clamorous demagogues at home, are very apt to 
for^-et the very' depth of degradation from which the great mass of 
the"" people have been raised, under the protection of British 


supremacy. r n ^ 

In reflecting on the causes which accelerated the downfall of the 

Khalif’s dominion in Sind, one of tlic most obvious and powerful 

accessories which offers itself to our view, as conspiriug towards 

that end, is the diversity of interests and feelings among the several 

tribes which achieved and confirmed the conquest. No long Ume 

elapsed after the first glow of enthusiasm had died away, and given 

place to more sober sentiments, when the Arabs showed themselves 

as utterly incapable, as the shifting sands of their own desert, of 

coalescing into a system of concord and subordination. The passions 

which airitated these hordes in their ancient abodes, the hereditary 

feuds and blood-revenges, which had even formed the dates of eras 

amoung their Bedouin ancestors, and which could be revived m all 

their bitterness by the recital of a ballad, a lampoon, or a proverb 

were not allayed, but fostered, by transplantation from their on^al 

soil ■ And so it was in Spain ; crowds of adventurers poured in 

who preferred a distant fortune to poverty at home. Eruj^ants 

from Damascus occupied Granada and Cordova ; Seville and Malaga 

were planted by settlers from Emesa and Palestine ; the natives of 

« . e v.t T nn 249-252- Lieut. Burton, Sindh, p. 358, and Unhappy YaUty, 
I. pp.’ 225 229 ^ 0 !;. PosLs* pp. 169, 258 ; 

Ar^. pp. «, 1781 Sato, Aorus, Vol. I. p.«3i 
Foster, Uahm. Unveiled, Yol. I. p- 6. 
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Yemen and Persia were scattered about Toledo ; and the fertile 
valleys of the South were pailitioned among 10,000 horsemen from 
Syria and Trik. These, as in Sind, all became so many rival 
factions eager in the pursuit of power, mutually rancorous and 
hostile, and cherishing, in thy pride and petulance of their hearts, 
the most invidious distinctions of races and precedence.’ 

Even as early as the deposition and recall of Muhammad Kasim, 
we find him alluding to the clannish feud between the Sakifi's and 
Sakasaks. “ Had ho chosen to appeal to the sword,” he exclaims, 
“ no cavaliers of the tribes of Sakisak or ’Akk could have wrested 
from him the country ho had conquered, or laid violent hands upon 
his person." These were both Yamam'an tribes; the first was de- 
scended from Saksak bin Ashrab, and the second was an offshoot of 
the great tribe of Azd, which, under Muballab, was the first to carry 
tlie Aral' arras into India, and w'hich rendered itself so conspicuous 
in the cenfiuestof Khiiriisan.’ . The Sakifi tribe, to which Muhammad 
Kilsiin belonged, was originally from Taif, about fifty miles south- 
east of Mecca. It continues a powerful people to this day, pos- 
sessing the some fertile rog^ion on the eastern declivity of the Hijjaz 
chain of mountains. In the wars of the Wahabis, they defended 
their ancient stronghold of Taif with a spirit worthy of their 
ancestors. 

We have seen above, imder the Khilafat of Mu’tasim, that the 
rancour, which prevailed between the Yamdnian and Nizanan 
tribes, again broke out into open hostility in Sind. It was not, 
however, in Sind only, but wherever the Muhammadan standard 
was displayed, that these two great dirisions were arrayed against 
each other ; and ns this feeling operated as one of the main causes 
of the success of the ’Abbasides against the Ummayides, its original 
malignity could not fail to he aggravated in every Moslim country, 
as long as the remembrance of that change of dvnasty survived. 

What imparted additional acerbity to these ieuds in Sind, was 

' Crichton, Arabia and itt F<opU, p. 339; Dunham, Historif of Spain, Vol. IV. 
p. 2 ; Procter, Eneyelopadia Metrop., Vol. XI. p. 294. AU of whom are indebted, 
more or less, originally to Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ebap. li. ad fnetn', and be, with 
bis usual honesty of acknowledgment, to Casiri, Biblioth Arab-Hitpan., Tom. II. 
]ip. 32, 252. 

^ The Imam of Muscat is an Azdi.— fne. Metr. y. Oman. 
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tlio persecutiou of the adlierents of ’Ali, which, though with some in- 
termissions, especially about Mumiin’s time, was maintained with 
considerably rigour during the period of Arab occupation. We 
have in the preceding note seen some instances of these religious 
quarrels, and they must have been of frequent occurrence in Sind , 
for its position on the remote eastern frontier of the Empire, and the 
difficulty of access to it over mountains and barren sands, must have 
offered a promising asylum to political refugees, of which wo have 
ample evidence that they readily availed themselves. Hence hetero- 
doxy, dui-ing the period of the Khilafat, flourished with unusual 
vigour in Sind and Makran ; and hence such schismatics as Kharijis, 
Zindiks, Khwdjas, Shariites. and the like, as weU as Mulahida, or 
atheists of various denominations, throve, and propagated;* more 
especially the Karmatians. who, after being first introduced through 
this kingdont, maintained their hold in Western and Northern India 
long after they were suppressed in other provina's of the Empire. 

Tlio ’Alite refugees have prcscr\’ed many traces of their resort to 
Sind, to which we may refer the unusual proportion of Saiyid 
families to this day resident in that country, the names of such 
places as Lakk-’alavi and Mut-’alavi,^ founded and still inhabited by 
•Alites, and the many Saiyids of even Eastem India, who trace their 
first settlements to Thatta. Bhakkar, and other places in the valley 


of the Indus. 

These vague reminiscences, indeed, may be considered to com- 
prise one of the most enduring monuments of Arab dominion in 
Sind They were almost the only legacy the Ambs loft be- 
hind them; affording a peculiar contest in this respect to the, 
Romans, after tl.oy bad ImW Britain for the same penod of tliree 
centuries. Notwithstanding that their possession was partial and 
unstable, our native soil teems ^vitb tbeir buddings, camps, roads, 
coins, and utensils, in a manner to show bow completely they were 
tho master-spirits of that remote province.- But with regard t 
Arab dommion in Sind, it is impossible for the traveller to wander 


1 See Weil, II. 15 ; Burton, 249. Lnkky&ri 

^.at^t l. .1.0 or t.cete. 

‘'Tsee “P- '• 




voi. 1. 


31 
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through that lanil, without being struck with the absence of aU 
rccor<l of their occupation. In language, architecture, arts, tra- 
ditiuns. customs, and manners, they have left but little impress upon 
the country or the people. We trace them, like the savage Sikhs, 
only in the ruins of their predecessors; and while Mahfuza, Baiza, 
and M.'insura have so utterly vanished, that “etiam pericre ruinee, 
the older sites of lihamhur, Mot, l\IuUan, and Siliwan still survive 
to proclaim tlic barbarism and cruelty of their destroyers. It has, 
indeed, been obsen-ed, as a circumstance worthy of remark, that no 
people ever constructed so many edifices as the Arabs, who extracted 
fewer materials from the rpiarrj' : the buildings of their first settlers 
being everywhere raised from the ^mcks of cities, castles, and 
fortresses which they had therastdves destroyed.' 

With respect to the descendants of the early Arab conquerors, we 
find it stated, by two local historians, that when ’Abdu-r Razzak, 
Wazi'r of Sultan ^labmud, and the first Clbaznivido governor of 
Sind, wns in the year 415 n. (1024 a.d.) directed to proceed to that 
country from Mnlt;in,’and that when, after having captured Bhakkar, 
and esjahlished liis power upon a firm basis, he proceeded in 417 to 
Siwistan and Tliatta, he found in those plac^es, among the descendants 
of old Arab settlers, “ only a very few, wlio had remained bound, as 
it wore, to the country by family tics and encumbrances ; and who, 
})cing men of learning and ability, were at that time holding posts 
of lionour, and in the enjoyment of certain religious endowments.”* 

Eighteen Sindian families, or tribes, are said to have sprung from 
these ancestors the Sakifi,* Tami'ra, Mughairide, ’Abbasf, Sadikf, 
Fan'iki, ’Usmani, Pahanwar,® Manki,® Chabria, Bin-i Asad, ’Utba, 

* Criebton's Arabia anti il$ Ttople, p. 426. 

* The period of his departure from Mult&n is not clearly stated by either authority. 
' One seems to say 414, the other 416. Now, as Mahmhd was, during Ramaz&u 415, 

in Multhn, on bis way to Somnht, that appears to he a more probable year than 
either of the other two. 

5 Txthfalu I Kir dm, MS. p. 21. Mir Ma’slim says that theWazfr turned the Arabs 
out of (hose places; but that "some who had families, and were respectable and 
learned men, had high situations conferred upon them according to law,” — i.s., they 
were appointed to judicial offices. — Tdrikh-i Sind, MS. p. 38. 

* The original Khzis of Akr and Bhakkar. From this family wao df ' ■ aded the 
author of the Chaeh'ndma. 

The descendants of H&ris. 


* A branch of the Tarolm. 
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Bin-i Abi Sufyan,* Bajaride,’ and tbe Bln-i Jarima Ansan, who were 
the progenitors of the tribe of Sapya, the lords of Si\nstan. To 
these are to be added the Jats and Buluchi's, descendants of Harun 
Makrant. It will be observed that, although the families are said 
to be eighteen, the enumeration extends to only seventeen, unless the 
Sapya and the descendants of Jarima Ansari are reckoned as two. 

Tlie same authority mentions, that some of tlie tribes now in Sind, 
and who appear from their names and occupations to have been 
originally Hindu, are in reality descendants of the Arabs. Thus, 
the Thim were originally Tamim ; the Morya are pronounced to bo 
descendants from Mughaira ; and the Sumra are like^viso held to be 
the offspring of adventurers from Samarra, who accompanied the 
Tamim in great numbers. All these affiliations are gratuitous 
guesses, and about as probable os the one mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, of tho descent of the Jats and Buluchi's from Harun 
Makruni. But that some of the inferior tribes are descendants of 
the Arabs is by no means opposed to reason or probability, and this 
more especially among those now classed as Bulucliis. llie Rind, 
for instance, when they assert that they came originally from Aleppo 
and Damascus, may have tnith on their side; but we should be 
cautious in admitting nominal resemblances or ambitions genealo- 
gies ; especially where, as in the case of tho Siimius, Sammas, 
Diiudputras, and Kalhoras, there has been a political purpose to 
serve, and sycophants ready at all times to pander to a despot’s 

aspirations. 


The Sumra Dijimty. 

The assignment of this dynasty to its veritable lineage and proper 
period among tho rulers of Sind, is one of tho most difficult problems 
with which we have to deal in tho history of Muhammadan India ; 
and the obscurities and inconsistencies of tbe native accounts have 
by no means been cleared by tbe European comments which have 

been made upon them. 

Our first informant is Mir Ma’sum, whose account has been given 


. Of this tribe arc man, of tho of Rail, on the right bank of the Indns 

opposite to HaidnriMid. Among these celebrated saints are to be included the 
aacestors of Shaikh Abh-l Fazl, as shown m hi3 work, styled the SaehUl. 
a Occupants of Jingir, about ten miles west from Sihw&n. 
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at length in the Extracts from his history. He tells tis (supra, p. 
2ir».)°that in tho time of ’Abdu-r Rashid, Sultiu Mas’ud, 443 A.n., 
1051 A.D., the men of the Sumra tribe revolted from the rule of 
Ghazni, and placed on tho throne of Sind a man of the name of 
Sumra. IIo closes his unsatisfactory account by saying “ If any 
of my friends know more on this subject, let them publish it ; I have 

said all I can upon the matter.’* 

Abu-1 Fazl gives us no information in the Ayin-i Albari (Vol. II. 
p. 120), beyond the announcement tliat there were thirty-six Sumra 
princes, who reigned 500 years. 

Firishta seems afraid of venturing on this difficult and doubtful 
ground. Ho merely observes (Vol. IV. p. 411.) that, on the death 
of Muhammad Kasim, a tribe, tracing their origin from the Ansans, 
established their government in Sind; after which, the Sumra 
Zamindars reigned for 500 years;* but he adds, “neither the names 
nor the history of these princes are at present extant, since I have 
failed in my endeavour to procure them. In the course of years 
(although we have no account of the precise period) the dynasty was 
subverted by that of the Sammas,^ whose chief assumed the title of 
Jam. During tho reigns of these dynasties, the Muhammadan kings 
of Ghazni, Ghor, and Dehli invaded Sind, and seizing many of the 
towns, appointed Muhammadan governors over them.” 

The Tdrikh‘i Tdhiri (MS. p. 25,) says their dominion lasted for 
only 143 years, from 700 to 843 n., that they were Hindus, that 
Alor was within their dominions, and that their capital was Mu- 
hammad-Tur, in the Pargaua of Dirak. Duda is made contem- 
iwrary of ’Alau-d Din, and the popular stories relating to Dalu Rai 
and ’Umar Sumra are given at length. 

Tho Beg-Ldr-ndma (MS. p. 8) merely observes that, after the Mu- 
hammadan conquest, men of tlie Tamim tribe governed Sind, and 
after some time, the Sumras succeeded tliera, occupying the seat 
of government for 505 years ; their capital being Muhatampur. 

* The Katizu-l Mahfuz, on the authority of the TdrikH-i Bahddur-shdhi says the 
SCiniras lasted for 600 years after the auldd Tamim Ansdri. 

* [The words of this sentence as given by Gen. Briggs, arc “ tho dpasty of 
Soonmra subverted the country of another chief called Soomona, whose chief,’* etc. 
Sir II. Elliot's emendation is obviously necessary.] 
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Muhammad Yusuf says in his Muntahhahu-t Tawdrihh that when 
Sultan *Abdu-r Rashid, son of Sultan Mahmud, inherited the king- 
dom of Ghazni, the people of Sind, finding him an indolent and 
weak-minded monarch, began to be refractory and contumacious, and 
in A.H. 445 (1053 a.d.), the men of the tribe of Sumra, Imdng assem- 
bled around Tharri, seated a man named Sumra on the cushion of 
government. He ruled independently for a length of time, and left 
as successor a son, Bhungar, bom to him by a daughter of a Zamin- 
dar named Sad. Bhungar, after ruling 15 years, departed to the 
world of eternity in a.h. 461, and left a son named Duda, who after 
a rule of 24 years, died A.n. 485 ;> then Sanghar reigned for 15 
years ; Hafif, 33 years ; ’Umar, 40 years ; Duda 11. 14 years; Pahtu, 
33 years ; Genhra, 16 years ; Muhammad Tur, 15 years ; Genhra IT. 
several years; Ddda HI. 14 years; Tai, 24 years; Chanesar, 18 
years; Bhungar H, 15 years; Hafif H. 18 years; Duda IV. 25 
years; ’Umar Sumra, 35 years; Bhungar HI. 10 years. Tlien the 
government fell to Harair, who was deposed by the tribe of Samma, 


on account of his tyranny.* 

The latest native authority is the Tuhfatu-l Kirdm (MS. pp. 21, 26, 
12C), wliich, in one passage, says tliat the Siimra tribe sprang from 
the Arabs of Samira, who arrived in Sind in the second century of 
the Hijra, accompanying the Tamim family, who became governors 
of Sind under the ’Abhasidcs; that the whole term of their sway 
may he reckoned at 550 years, as they were mere nominal tribu- 
taries during the last two centuries of the ’Ahbaside government, 
and enjoyed full independence when the greater part of Smd was 
held by the officers of the Gliaznlvide and Ghori kings. 

In another passage wp aro informed that they were invited to 
Sind by Chhota Amruni, who being grieved at the injustice of hia 
brother^ the famous Dalu Hdi, repaired to Baghdad, and obtained 

from the Klialif one hundred Arabs of Samira, wliom “ 

Sind together with Saiyid ’Ali Musavi, who married Dalu Eai s 
daughter and left descendants, now inhabiting the town of Mnt alavn 

men Ghfei Malik, in the year 720 n, (1320 a.n.), marched towards 


• [See the passage from Malet’s 

* [This passage is quoted iu the 
will be found at page 344.] 


translation of Mir Ma'sdm. supra, p. 216.] 
Tuh/atU’l Eirdm, and another translaUon of 


it 
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Dehli' with an army collected from Multan and Sind, overthrew 
Khusru Khan, and assumed the title of Ghfasu-d dm Tughlik Shah, 
the tribe of Sumra took advantage of hifl being occupied with the 
affairs of those distant parts, and collecting together from the neigh- 
bourhood of Tham', chose a person named Sumra as their ruler. He 
established perfect tranquillity throughout the country, and married 
a daughter of a Zamindar, named S^d, who made pretensions to 
independence. His wife bore him a son named Bhungar by whom 
ho was succeeded. His son Huda succeeded him, and acquired 
possession of the country as far as Nasrpur. He left an infant son, 
named Singhar. Tar(, daughter of Huda, assumed the reins of 
government till Singhar became of age. He, when installed in power, 
marched towards Kachh, and extended his territory as far as Ndng- 
nai. As he died childless, his wife Himu appointed her own 
brothers to the governorship of the cities of Tiir and Thaifi. A 
short time after this, another Huda, a Sumra, governor of the Fort 
of Hliak, assembled his kinsmen from the neighbourhood, and 
destroyed Himu’s brothers. While this was going on, Pahtu, a 
son of Huda, raised an insurrection, and held authority for a short 
time ; after which, a man named Khaira obtained the principality. 
Tlien Armil undertook the burden of govemmeut, but as he proved 
to be a tyrant, the tribe of Samma rose against him, and slew him 
in A.H. 752 (1351 A.D.). So far the “confusion worse confounded” 
of the Tuhfaiu-l Eirdm} 

The attempts of European authors to explain these discrepancies 
are not successfuL 

Pottinger informs us that “Hakims were regularly sent from 
court (Ghazni) to this province, until the reign of Musaood, the 
son of Muhmood, when a great tribe, called Soomruh, appeared in 
arms and expelled all the paitizans of the king; but their chief, 
whose name was Sunghar, immediately making an apology for this 
outrage, and offering to pay tribute to the amount of the revenues 
before collected, he was pardoned, and appointed governor, in the 
the stead of the person he had deposed. The tribute was paid with 
great regularity for one hundred and fifty years after this arrange- 
ment, when the Empire of Ghuznee was overturned by the Ghoorian 

^ SuprOf p. 343. 
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dynasty ; on which tho Soomruhs, in whose trihe the gocemment of 
Sinde had gradually been allowed to hecome hereditary, declared them- 
selves in a state of independence, and although they were repeatedlj 
worsted in the wars that followed tliis declaration, yet they managed 
to preserve their liberty till the final extinction of tho race, or at 
least the princes of it, in the person of Duhooda, who died without 
children, in the year of the Hijree, 691, ahont 335 years from the 
time his ancestors had first made themselves so conspicuous. 

“ On the demise of Duhooda, numerous candidates for the vacant 
government started up, and it was a continual stn.ggle for nearly a 
century who should succeed to it. .\mong the last of them, two 
brothers, called KheeramuU and Urukmull successively held it for a 
time, but at length tho tyranny of the latter became insupportable 
and the head of the tribe of Sumuh went to his palace, accompanied 
by the ministers of the country, mid put him to death, nie populace 
with one accord elected this chief, who had relieved them from so 
dreadful a scourge, their king, and he was accordingly placed on 
their throne, with tho title of Jam, or leader, which he was ^id te 
have adopted from his famUy being descended from the celebrated 

Jamsted, king of Persia."* . i r + 1 ,,, 

Dr. Bird, relying on some Persian authorities, including the 
Tdrikh-i Sind, tells us that the Suinras, who became first known in 

the Indian histoiy in the reign of Mahmud of ^ 

originally Muhammadans descended from Aboulalu , an uncle o he 
Pro^iet, and that one of the tribe who, in the beginning of the 

the family of Sainma, and had a son named Bhaonagar. The clue 
“d\een thus placed at the head of the tribe uus^nained 

Ilallah, the son of Chotah. a descendant of Omar S"”™’ 

family mentioned in their history. Contempora^. - h Cho^i was 

Deva EdI sometimes called Dilu Eai, the ruler of More. The son 

bom to HaUah had for his descendants Dodar, Smghar Haiiif, and 
bom to muaa nnssessed tbo Daugab per- 

others, who appear to have ^ .^^nded 

gunnah in the Ee^stan, or sandy d sert J ^ 

themselves into the pergunuahs of ihurr, oa 

1 jVaif/s w Stloochisfun, pi». 391. 
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Nasirpur." Dr. Bird adds, that nothing satisfactory regarding them 
is to bo found in any Indian author, except the statement of their 
descent from flio family of tlio Propliet, in which, therefore, he seems 
to concur. “ They derive tlieir name,” he continues, “ from the city 
of Saumrah, on the Tigris; and appear to have sprung from the 
followers of Tamini Ansarl, mixed with the Arab tribes of Tamim 
and Kureisli.” « ® '^In Masudi’s time, many chiefs of the 

Arabs descended from Ilamzali, the uncle of the prophet, and Ali, 
his cou.sin, were then subject (to the chief of Mansura.). To these 
ancestors wo may trace the Saiyids of Sinde, and the family of 
the Siimrahs.” ’ 

The difficulty of solving this question is shown by so confused a 
statement written by a well-infonned author. 

Elphinstono obsciwcs that, “ Kasim’s conquests were made over to 
his successor Temim, in the hands of whose family they remained 
for thirty-six years, till the downfall of the Ummayides, w'hen, by 
some insurrection, of wliieh wo do not know the particulars, they 
wore expelled by the Sumras, and all their Indian conquests were 
restored to the Hindus ; part of tha expelled Arabs, according to 
Firishtn, having found a settlement among the Afghans.” And, 
again, that “ after the expulsion of the Arabs in 750 a.d., Sind, from 
Bhakkar to the s^a, was nded by the Sumra Rajputs, until the end 
of the twelfth centurj' ; that it is uncertain when they firet paid 
tribute to the Muhammadans, probably, the beginning of that century, 
under Shahabii-d din, or his immediate successor.” Here, the whole 
period of the ’Abhaside governors, and of the independent rulers of 
i^Iultan and Mansvira and the Karmatians, is entirely neglected. 
So important an omission by such a wiitor teaches us, as in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, how obscure are the annals with which we have 
to deal.^ 

In calling the Sumras Rajputs, Elphinstono is without doubt 
correct, for notwithstanding ihe assertions of the local writers, the 
real fact must ho admitted, that the Sumras are not of Arab descent 
at all, and that this fictitious genealogy was assumed by them, when 

‘ Sketch of Ihe HUlory of Cutch, Apiicndixvi.; Vuit to th* Court of Smd$, i^. 10- 
anil again, Journ. H. Js. Soe., Yol. I. pp. 126. 

* UUiort^ of India, Yol. I. pp. 2‘>8, 511. 
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the majority of the tribe were converted to Islam ; and that, aa the 
name of Samarra offered a sufficiently specious resemblance, that 
town was adopted as the probable seat of their origin, though it was 
not built tiU after the supposed period of tlioir emigration.' 

That the Sumras were not Moslims during at least the eaily penod 
of their sway, seems to be proved by their names, though this argu- 
ment is not quite decisive, for dou-n to modem times in Sind, Mu- 
hammadan converts have been occasionally allowed to ^1““' 

Hindu names. Srill, reasoning generaUy, the retention of Hindu 
names points, primd facie, to the probability of the retention of the 
native religion. Now, when we come to examine the Bhungars and 
Dudas among the Sumras, we find that even to the latest period, 
with one, or at most two, doubtful exceptions, they are Ml of native 
Indian origin. The fact of their being called “ Hamir, m Sindian 
baUads (a probable cormption of “ Amir ”) scarcely militates agamst 
this, as it was, both in ancient and modem times, a distinctive appel- 
lation of the rulem of Sind, and was only superseded nfficre, as in the 
case of the Jims, there was a more familiar title of locM origin. 
The ascription of so honourable an address and so high a lineage, is 
easily accounted for by the natural tendency to ^grandisement 
which has actuated aU bards and minstrels, from D-odo™s^nd 
qyteus to the last prizeman of the Cambrian 

Zih the aaU of Jesalmir and the Upper Dhat coun^ to the 

east M Sind, we know from personal communication. Even ff it 

nright be admitted that, in the present day, they had 
A origin and lapsed into Hinduism from their former mted, 

that^uld not have occurred at the very earliest period of to 

within a century or two of their e-b-«on 

high and holy of the 

plL^ts: and Lm ^ 

Tel^fr^as within which Alor is situated. 

first syllable. 
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RfnouarJ surmises that tliey may bo “Som-Rai,” that is, of the 
Lunar race, but, being without question of the Pramara stock, they 
are necessarily Agni-kulas. Their successors and opponents, tlie 

Sammas, were of the Lunar race. 

It is not improbable that the Lhmris, or Nuinaris, of Buluchist^ 
may be of the same stock, who, when they derive tlicir lineage from 
Samar, the founder of Samarkand, may have been originally nothing 
but Sumras. This, however, would not be admissible, if they 
really have that consanguinity with the Bhati's which they piofess^ 
uud which would throw them also into the Lunar famil}'.’ 

It is not only from passages which professedly treat of the Sumras 
that wo know them to he Hindus, but from an incidental notice in 
foreign bistorians, such as the author.® of the Jahdu-hi$M and the 
JdvutU Taicdrikh; where, in writing of the expedition of Jalalu-d 
din to Sind, in G21 a.h. (1221 A.D.),they mention that, when he was 
approaching Dcbal, the ruler of that country, Ilasrar, took to flight, 
and embarked on a boat, leaving the Snltan to enter the place with- 
out a contest, and erect mosque.s on the sites of the Hindu temples 
whicli he destroyed. This Hasrar is, in Firishta's account of the same 
expedition, named Jaisi, wliich, if it be correctly written, is more 
probably a titular than a personal designation ; for wo learn it was 
the name borne by the son of Diihir, who ruled in the same pro^^nce, 
aud was so called from the Sindi word Jen’, ’victory.” It seems, 
however, not improbable that the name is neither Ha.srar, nor 
Jaisi, nor Jaisar, but Chanesar, the popular hero of some of the 
Sindian legends respecting the Sumra family. Neither of the three 
other names is to be found amongst those of the Sumra rulers, and 
written without the diacritical points, they all vary but little from 
one another. Admitting this to he the case, we obtain an useful 
synclironism in the Sumra dynasty, notwithstanding that the local 
ballad of Dodo and Chanesar makes them contemporaries of ’AlaiT-d 
diu, a name more familiar to native Oja’s than Shamsu-d din, the 
actual ruler of Dehli at that period, and Ids predecessor by nearly a 
whole century. 

* 'loi, AmaU of Rajasfhiin, Vol. I. pp. 92, 93; 11.310-12; Euci/c. Metropol. 
\ol. XXIII. p. 780; Journ. E. Geo<f. Soe., Vol. VII. p. 14; Masson, /our/isy to 
Keldt, pp. 298, 355. 
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There is, however, one very curious passage in an author, whom 
we should have little expected to afford any illustration to the 
histiory of Sind, which would seem to prove that, before they apos- 
tatized from their ancestral faith to Islam, the Siimras had mter- 
inediately adopted the tenets of the Kanuatian here.sy. In the 
sacred hooks of the Druses, we find an epistle of JIuktana Bahau-d 
din, the chief apostle of Hamza, and the principal compiler of the 
Druse wTitings, addressed in the year 423 n. (1032 A.n.), to the 
Umlarians of MaUdn mi EMUstin in general, ami to Shmih Un 
Siimar Uaji Bal in particular.' Here the name is purely Indian 
and the patronjuuic can he no other than our Sumra. That some of 
tliat ti-ihe, including the chiefs, hud affiliated themselves to the 
Karmatians is more probable than the other alternative, suggested 
by M. Eeinaud,* that cerUain Arabs had adopted indigenous denomi- 
nations. It seems quite evident from this curious coincidence of 
names, that the party particularly addressed was a Sumra ; that this 
Sumra was a Karmatian, successor of a member of the same sclusin 
who bore in the time of Malrmu 1 a Muliammadan name (Abu-1 
Fath Daud), and whose son was probably the younger Daud men- 
tioned in the letter; and that the Karmatians of the vallc) of the 
Indus were in relation and correspondence, not only 
Persia and Arabia, but with the Druses, who adored Ilakim, 

Fatimide KhaUf of Egj’pt. a God. 

That the Karmatians obtained many converts to the.r infidel 

opinions is rendered highly probable by the difficulty '“8 

for their rapid conquest of Sind by any other supposition. Bemg 
merely refugees from Bahrein and A1 Hassa after their siiccesswe 
defeats, mentioned in another note, and their- subsequent persecution 
in Arabia, they could scarcely have traversed an inhospitable cou ry, 

, H. W ,1,. “ ;i“ - i “ 

many other memhers of Uis family, some illustrious Rajh Bal. arouse your 

namL. eulogising their ^ -“hd 

famUy, the Umtarians. and bring hack J ^ight accomplish the 

Mas’ud only deUvered him from pmon a l^ia „ephew, and against 

ministry with which yon were ch g , doctrines of holiness, and of 

aU the inhabitants of Multhn. so th P ^ contradiction, m- 

the unity, might be dislrnguished from the party o^^^ ^56. 

genuity, and rebellion.' 
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Buddenly with renovated power in Sind. Many Hindu converts doubt- 
less readily joined them, both in the hope of expeUin^? their present 
masters, and in the expectation of receiving a portion of their ancient 
patrimony for themselves, after the long exclusion under which they 
had groaned. One of the Buluch clans, indeed, still preserves the 
memory of its heresy, or that of its progenitor, in retaining its pre- 
sent title of Karmati. 

Independent of the general dissemination of Shi'a’ sentiments 
in the valley of the Indus, which favoured notions of the incorpo- 
ration of the Godhead in Man, the old occupants of the soil must, 
from other causes, have been ready to acquiesce in the wild doc- 
trines of the heretics, who now offered themselves for spiritual 
teachers, ns well as political leaders. Their cursing of Muhammad ; 
their incaniations of the deity ; their types and allegories ; their 
philosophy divided into exoteric and esoteric; their religious re- 
ticence ; their regard for particular numbers, particularly seven 
and twelve ; tho various stages of initiation ; their abstruse 
allusions ; their mystical interpretations ; their pantheistic theo- 
sophy, were so much in conformity with sentiments already 
prevalent amongst these willing disciples, that little persuasion 
could liavo been requiro<l to induce them to embrace so con- 
genial a system of metaphysical divinity, of wliich the final de- 
gree of initiation, however cautiously and gradually tho development 
was concealed, undoubtedly introduced the disciple into tho regions 
of tho most unalloyed atheism. So susccidible, indeed, must tho 
native mind have been of these insidious doctrines, that Haramer- 
Purgstall and others, who have devoted much attention to these 
topics, have very reasonably concluded that tho doctrines of these 
secret societies, — such as tho Karmatians, Tsraa’ilians or Assas- 
sins, Druses, Butinis, and sundry others, which at various periods 
have devastated tho Muhammadan w'orld, and frequently threat- 
ened tho extinction of that faith. — though originally based upon 
tlie errors of the Gnostics, were yet largely indebted to the mystical 
philosophy and theology of Eastern nations, and especially of India, 
where the tenets of transmigration and of absorption into tho Deity 
were even more familiar both to Buddhists and Brahmans than they 
were to these miserable schismatics. 
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Tlie HinJu population, therefore, though they had much to dread 
from them, if it continued obstinately in the path of idolatry, was 
likely to offer a rich field of proselytism to such zealous fanatics as 
the Kannatians, or “ people of the veil,” whose creed coidd not have 
been less attractive to an ignorant and superstitious multitude, from 
its eluding in many instances the grasp of human apprehension, and 
from its founder being announced, in profane and incomprehensible 
jargon, to be “ the Guide 1 the Director ! the Invitation 1 the \Vord ! 
the Holy Ghost 1 the Demonstration 1 the Herald! the Camel!” 

Assuming, then, that this Ihn Sumar, the ruler of Multan in 
423 H. (1032 A.D.), was in reality a Sumra, we must date the com- 
mencement of the Sumra dynasty at least as early as that penod, 
and most probably even before Mahmud’s death, in tlie lower course 
of the Indus ; for it has already been observed, on the authority of 
Ihn Asir, that Mahmud on his return from Sommit, in 41G n., (1025 
A.D.'), placed a Muhammadim chief in possession of Mansura; for 
that the incumbent had abjured Islamism. So that tlie expelled 
ruler must necessarily have been a Karmatian, or a Hindu ; and, in 
either case, doubtless a Sfimra, who, in the distractions of the 
Ghaznivide Empire, would have allowed no long time to elapse 
before he recovered the dominions from which he had been expeUed. 

This re-estahUshment might have been delayed durmg the reign 
of Mas’dd, who is expressly mentioned by Baihakl as compnsing all 
Sind within his dominions. The Sdmras, uideed, may possibly have 
aUowed a titular sovereignty to the Ghaznivides, even down to the 
time of -Abdu-r Eashid in 443 n. (1051 a.d.) ; or paid tribute as 

an acknowledgment of fealty; hut after that tune, 

the Saljuks on the northern frontier of the empire, and the intemsl 

Ld.;. .1 a. — >•” “ “tb 

fc. lb “1 ‘“E* " 

nrflmation to distant monarchs unable to enforce it. 

CZl power could at no time have been extensive and 

absolute in Sind ; and the passage translated above at P- 3^’/™ 

during a great portion perpetual meursious from 

this unfortunate province was subject to perpeuia 
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the Gliorian, Khiljf, and Taghlik dynasties of DohK and the Panjab, 
as well as the still more ruinous devastations of the Moghals. The 
retreats in their native deserts offered temporary asylums to the 
Sindians during these visitations, till it pleased the stronger power 
to retire, after ravaging the crops and securing their plunder ; but, 
beyond the personal security which such inhospitable ttacts offered, 
the Sumras could have enjoyed little freedom and independence, and 
can only claim to rank as a dynasty, from the absence of any other 
predominant tribe, or power, to assert better pretensions to that 
distinction. ‘ 


The Samma Dynasty. 

In considering tlio annals of this race, we are relieved from many 
of the per[)lc.\itios which attend us during the preceding period. 
After expelling the Sumras in 752 A.n. (1351 a.d.), the Sammas 
retained their power, till they were themselves displaced bydhe 
Argluins in 927 a.ii. (1521 a.d.). Some authorities assign an earlier, 
as well as later, d;itc for the commencement of their rule. Tlie Beg 
Ldr-ndma says 734 A.n. (1334 a.d.), making the dynasty last 193 
years. Tlie TdriH-i Tdhiri says 843 A.n. (1439 a.d.), giving it no 
more than 84 years. Tlie TithfaUid Kirdm says 927 n., which gives 
175 years. 

The Tdrikh’i Tdhtrl is obviously wrong, because when Sultan 
Firoz Tughlik invaded Sind in TG2 A.n. (1361 a.d.), he was opposed 
by a Priuce whose title was Jam, one home by Sammas only, not by 
Sviinras, — and this we learn from a contemporary author, Shams-i 
Sinij, whose father himself commanded a fleet of 1000, out of 5000, 
boats employed upon the expedition. The power of the Jam may 
bo judged of by his being able to bring a force of 40,000 infantry 
and 20,000 cavaliy to oppose the Sulbln of Deldi, whom he kept 

‘ Compare Hammcr-Purgstall, Gesehiehie der Asiaaintn, Book i., and Fundgrulen 
Vol. VI. ; Hioq. UuiverselU, v. “Carinath;” Renouard, £na/<. Metros 
poliiana^ Vol. XVUI. pp. 301, 308; M. Jules David, 5ynV J/bdlrm#, pp. 196-7; 
M. Silvestre de Sacy, Expose de la religion dt9 Eruus, Tom. I. p. cDxci, II. 341 ; 
and Jouiml de% Savanh, ann. 1818 ; the entire work of Do Sacy has been copiously 
abstracted in the first and second Volumes of Col. Churchill’s Mount Lebanon^ 1853 ; 
Weil, Ga. der Chalifen, Vol. II. p. 214, III. 65 ; Sale, Koran^ Prel. Disc., Vol. I. 
p. 252 ; Secret Socitties of the Middle Agee, pp. 37-44 ; Bohlen, Eae alte Indien, 
Vol. I. p. 206. 
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at bay for two years and a-balf. Ten years previous, we also know 
from contemporary history that, upon Muhammad Tughlik s in- 
vasion, the chief of Thatta was a Sumra, and not a.Saintna. \\o 
may, therefore, safely concur with the Tithfatu-l Kirdm in taking tho 
year 752 n. as that of the accession of the Sammns, which was, 
indeed, coincident with tliat of Sultan Firoz, for his reign com- 
menced whUo he was yet in Sind, and this change of dj nasty was 
probably in some measure contingent upon his success in tliat pro- 
vince, before ho advanced upon Dehli. 

All these authors concur in fixing the extinction of the Sarama 

dynasty in 927 ii. (1521 a.d.). 

Native writers have done their best to render tbe origin of this 
tribe obscure, in tlicir endeavours to disguise and embellish the 
truth. The extracts from the mfatu-l Kirdm will show the pro- 
pensity of the Sindian mind to wander into tho region of fable and 
romance. Nothing can ho made out of such anant nonsense. In 
another passage the author throws discredit on the Arab descent, and 
inclines to that of Jamshid. TIic Arabic origin from Abi Jahl has 
been assigned, in order to do honour to the convci-ts from Hinduism, 
Tho Jharejas of Kachh, who are of Samraa extraction, prefer claim- 
ing tho distant connection of Sham, or Syria. Tho descent from 
Sam the son of tho prophet Nuh, has been assigned, partly for tho 
same reason of nobilihition, partly that a fit eponymos might bo 
found for Samma; and Jamshid. or Jam (for he is known under 
both fonns indiscriminately), has been hit upon, in order that a 
suitable etymology might bo obtained for the titular designation 

of Jam. . 

Tod derives tho word Jam from Samma, but the correctness of 

this etymology may bo doubted, for it was not tho designation of tbo 
family generally, but merely of tho chiefs. Indeed, Jam is a title 
still borne by many native rulers in these parts-such as the Jara of 
Bela, the Jam of Nawaiiagar, in Surashtra, tbe Jam of Kej. the Jam 
of tho Jokyas. a Samma tribe, and otbers-and has no neces^ry 
connection with Persian descent, much less with such a fabulous 
monarch and legislator as Jamshid. In the same manner, tt has 
been attempted to engraft tbo genealogy of Cyrus on the ancient 
Median st, k. by detecting the identity between AcUmmenes and 
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Jumslud but hero, again, notwithi^tancUng that the hypothesis is 

suppoi-tod by the respectable name of Hueren, we are compelled to 

withhold our assent, and are sorely tempted to exclaim— 

Alfana ^ent d’equus, sans doute ; 

Mais il faut avoucr aussi, 

Qu'en Tenant de la jusqu’ ici 
II a bien change sur la route. 

Wliat the Sammas really were is shown in an interesting passage 
of the Chachnaina, where we find them, on the banks of the lower 
Indus, coming out with trumpets and shaivms to proffer their alle- 
giance to Muhammad K^sim. Samba, the goTemor of Debal, on the 
part of Chach, may be considered the representative of the family at 

an earlier period.* 

They were then either Buddhists or Hindus, and were received into 
favour in consideration of their prompt and early submission. They 
form a branch of tho great stock of the Yadavas, and their pedigree 
is derived from Samba, the son of Krishna, who is himself known 
by the epithet of “ Syama,” indicative of his dark complexion. 
Sammanagar, on the Indus, was their original capital, which has 
been supposed by some to be the Minagara of the Greek geographers, 
and is probably represented by the modem Sihwan. Sihwan itself, 
which has been subject to various changes of name, may, perhaps, 
derive that particular designation (if it ho not a corruption of Sindo- 
mana), from the Sihta, themselves a branch of the Sammas, men- 
tioned in the Ckach-ndma, and also noticed at a later period of 
Sindian history, as will appear from some of the preceding Extracts. 
The name is also still preserved amongst the Jharejas of Kachh. 
The more modem capital of the Sammas, during part of tho period 
under review, and before its transfer to Thatta, was Samui, mentioned 
in another Note. Since the Sammas became proselytes to Islam, 
which occurred not earlier than 793 h. (1391 a.d,), their name, 
though it still comprises several large erratic and pastoral com- 
munities, is less known than that of their brethren, or descendants, 
the Samejas, and the demi-Hindu Jharejas, of Kachh, who do 

* Schnitzler, Bncyk. d<t Gena <fw Monda^ Tom. I. pp. 144; Wahl, Allyemeina 
Baehreibung dUa Fera. Reieh^ pp. 209; Zftidaveaia, I, 14; Heercn, Aaiatu Nations, 
Vol. I. pp. 377. 

^ C^A-ndma, MS. pp. 70, 109. 
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hoDour to their extraction by their martial qualities, however no- 
toriously they may be deficient in other ^i^tucs. 

It being admitted that the Sammas are unquestionably IMjputs of 
tho great Yadava stock, and that they have occupied the banks of 
the lower Indus within known historical periods, there seems 
nothing fanciful in tho supposition that their ancestors may bo 
traced in tho Sarabastaj and Sambus of Alexander’s historians. 
Tho name of Sambast-n, who are represented as a republican con- 
federacy, is doubtful, being read Abastani in Arrian, and Sabarcao 
in Quintus Curtius; but Sambus, of whose subjects no less than 
80,000 (let us hope Diodorus was more correct in saying 8,000) 
wore wantonly slain by that mighty destroyer— 

“ That made such waste in brief mortality." 
and whose capital was the Sludonalia, Sindimona, or Sindomana 
above named, appears under the same aspect in all three authors, 
with tho closer variation of Samus in some copies,* and may fairly 
claim to have represented an earlier Samma dynasty in Sind than 
that which forms the subject of this Note.* 


Amir Elchi. 

Amir Eku Timur. 
Amir Shakal Beg. 


The Arghun Dynasty. 

The family of tho Arghuns derive their name, as stated at p. 303, 
from Argliun Khan Tarkhan, tho grandson of Hulaku, tho grandson 
of Changiz Khan. Amtr Basri is there said, in general terms, to be 
one of Iho descendants of Arghun Khan. Tho descent more ac- 
curately traced, is as follows : — 

Arghun Khan. 

Uljiiitu Sultiin Muhammad 
Khudabanda. 

1 He is Sabbat ia Plutarch, Saboutaa in Strabo; nnd under the further dUgmses of 

Ambiaarui in Justin, and Ambiras in Orosius. -t t •'t i • ' 

* Compare Tdrikh^i Sind, MS. p. 31; Beg-Ldr-mma MS- p. 

MS PD 42 61; Tuhfatu-l Kirdm, MS. pp. lo, 37, 166; Sbams-i Siraj, T. /•roz- 
*AriAi^^MS ’■ Zia Baml. T. Firoithdhi, MS. ; Tod, Anna/s of Rdja'ithan, \ol. I. p. 
86 n PP 22M2r312; and W, m pp. 464. ^74 ; Dr. Barnes, 

/Lory 0 / Cutch, Introd. pp. xi. xiv. 1. 73; Vincent, Comm, and Bav. of the 
A ■ VM T nn 151 155; Droysca, GeichichU AUxanders da Grossen, pp. 

; lutte; Brdkundo Ion At., Vol. I. pt i- PP^ ,473-4 ; Died. 

m Gat. AUx., Lib. ix. cap. 32; C. Muller, Senptores Rcrum Akx. X, p. rt , li. 
Geier, Alex. M. Bittor. Scriptoret, p. 174. 

VOL I. 
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Bartak Beg. Miram Beg. 

Mir Shekhu Beg. Atmad Wali. 

Mahmud Beg. Farrukh Beg. 

Yar Beg. Amir Basri. 

M(r Farrukh Beg. 

The Arghun dynasty of Sind consisted of only two indiyiduals- 
Shuja’, or Shah. Beg, and his son Mirza Sh^ Husain, with whom 
the family hecamo extinct. Tho relations of the former with the 
Emperor Babar, when possession of the province of Kandahar was 
contested between them, and of the latter with the Emperor Huma- 
yun, when that imfortunate monarch took refuge m Smd for nearly 
three years, constitute their reigns as of some importance in the 
general bistorj’ of India, especially when we consider that the 
memoirs of Babar are defective in the period alluded to. 

Tho duration of their rule is variously stated at 35, 36, and 41 
years The last period is correct only if we date from 921 h. (1515 
AD.) ’when, according to the Tdrihhi Tdhiri,' Shah Beg invaded 
and occupied a portion of Upper Sind ; but as the final conquest of 
Lower, as well as Upper Sind was not effected from the Sammas 
till 927 u. (1521 A.D.), it is more correct to assume 35^ears as the 

period. 

All authorities concur in representing that the Arghun dynasty— 
Shiih Husain having died childless— closed in 962 a.h. (1554-5 a.d.)* 


The Tarkhan Df/naBti/. 

■mien Aung, Khan of the Keraite Mongols, and celebrated in 
Europe under the name of Prester John, had, at the instigation of 
the jealous enemies of Changfz Khan, at last resolved to destroy 
that obnoxious favouiito; two youths, named Ba’ta and Kashlak, 
who bad overheard tho discussion of the measures which were de- 
termined upon for execution on the following day, instantly flew to 
tho camp of Changiz Khan, and disclosed to him the circumstances 
of tho premeditated attack and his critical position. Being thus 

> The Tarkhdn-ndma, following the chronology of the Tdrikh-i Sind, says that 
this first invasion occuned in 924 h. 

* Compare Tdrikh-i Sind, MS. p. 136; MS. p. 30 ; Tarkhdn- 

ndma, MS. p. 24 ; Tdrikk-i Tdhiri, MS. pp. 14, 61, 76, 81 ; Tuh/atu-l Kirdm, MS. 

pp. 42, 62. 
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forwarned, he "was able to defeat the scheme, and after defending 
himself against great disparity of numbers, escaped the danger which 
impended over him. Upon proceeding to reward his gallant com- 
panions in the conflict, Changiz Khan conferred upon the two 
youths, to whose information he was indebted for his life, the title 
of Tarkhan, expressly ordaining that their posterity for nine gene- 
rations should be exempted from all question for their offences, that 
they should be free from taxes and imposts, and permitted to enjoy 
all the plunder they should acquire in war, without being obliged to 
resign any part of it to the Khan. From these are said to be de- 
scended the Tarkhans of Khurasan and Turkistan. 

Another set of Tarkhans were so denominated by Timur. AVlien 
Tuktamish Khan was advancing against that potentate, he was 
gallantly opposed by Eku Timur, who fell in tlie unequal condict ; 
but his surviving relatives, whose gallantry and devotion had been 
witnessed by Timur, were honoured by him with the title of Tar- 
khan, and it was enjoined, amongst other pri^dleges, that the royal 
servitors should at no time prohibit their access to his presence, and 
that no criminal offence committed by them should be subject to 
punishment, until nine times repeated. From these are said be 
descended the Tarkhans of Sind. 

Otliers say, Timur 1)estowed the title upon a set of men who gave 
him shelter in his youth, when he lost his way in a hunting ex- 


pedition. 

Another origin is ascribed to this name, which is evidently fanci- 
ful, namely, that it is a con-upt mode of pronouncing » tar-khun,” 

quasi, “ wet with the blood (of enemies).” 

Though it is probable that the Tarkhans of Sind may, as the local 

histories assert, be able to trace their origin to Eku Timur, who, as 
we have seen in the preceding Note, was the great grandson of 
Arghun Khan, and who was the member of the Imperial family 
from whom the Arghilns also were descended,— yet the Tarkli^s 
of Khurasan and Turkistan cannot all be descended from the family 
of Ba’ta and Kashlak, because Arghdn Khan was himself a Tar- 
khan and we find the title borne by others who could have had no 
connUion with those favoured youths. Thus, Tarkhan, prince of 
Farghana, hospitably entertained the last monarch of Persia; and 
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tlins, among tlie events of 105 n. (723 a.d.), Tabari makes frequent 
mention of tho Tarkhans as officers under the Khakan of the Kha* 
zars. to tho west of the Caspian sea. Babu-I Abwab was garrisoned 
by a thousand Tavkhiinis, tho flower of the Tatar tribes. One chiers 
name was Ilazar-Tarkhani ; and other instances might easily be 
adduced of the antiquity of the title. 

We find tho name descending to a late period of the annals of 
India, and scions of this family still reside at Nasrpur and Thatta ; 
bill the djmasty of the Tarkhans of Sind may be considered to have 
expired in tho year 1000 n., when Mirza Jani Beg resigned his in- 
dependence into tho hands of Akbar’s general, the Khan-i Khanan, 
after the kingdom had remained with the Tarkhans for a period of 
.38 years. 

The Tdr'il-h-i Tdhiri extends their rule even to 1022 h., or rather, 
it .sliould liavo been 1021 h., when Ghazi Beg Tarkhan died at 
Kandahar; but he was only an imperial officer, having no independ- 
i.’ut jmi.sdiction, and entitled merely a Jagirdar. Even then, it is 
impossible to make, as that authority does, the Tarkhan period reach 
to 53 years ; bo that, as before mentioned, wo must date the ex- 
tinction of Sind as an independent kingdom, from 1000 a.h. (1591-2 
and thenceforward tho consideration of its affairs merges in 
the general history of the Timurian empire.* 

Skah Beg's Capture of Thatta. 

The Tarlchdii-ndma states, that when Shah Beg advanced to the 
capture of Tliatta, the river, meaning the main stream of the Indus, 
run to tho north of tliat city. If this statement be correct, it shows 
that a most important deviation must have occurred since that period 
in the course of the river. But I believe that the assertion arises 
from a mero mi unslation of the Tdrikh-i Sind, of Mir Ma’som, 
which is generally followed verbatim in the Tarkhdn-nama. 

* Compare ^foden^ Universal Eisiory, VoL III. p. 250 ; D'Ohssoa, Eutoire del 
ifonyoh, Torn. I. p. 44 ; Shajrat ul Atrdk, p. 71 ; Journal B. A. S. Vol. XI. p, 
123, XII. p. 314 ; Price, Retrospect of Muham. Hist., Vol. I. p. 470, II. 483, III. 
117; D’llerbclot, .fliWtoM. 7. “Tarkhan;” Za/ar-ndma, ^IS. ; Bauzatu-i 

5"//, MS.; Eabiiu^s Siyar,HS.\ Tar/M-i JuAiV/, MS. pp. 14, 76 ; Tarkhtln'tidnuif 
MS. PI . 4, 23, 61, 69, 118; Tuhfatu-l Eirdm, MS. pp. 52, 62 ; TVeil, Getehichte der 
Chalifen, Vol. I. p. 500 
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Mir Ma’sum says (p. 138), that “ Shah Beg advanced by daily 
marches towards Thatta, by way of the Lakhi pass, and encamped 
on the banks of the Khanw’dh, from which Thatta lies three kos to 
the south. At that time the river generally flowed by Thatta ; 
therefore he was in doubt how he should cross.” Now this is 
not very plain, and we should even more correctly interj)ret the 
original, if we were to say that, “Tliatta lies three kos to the 
north of the Khanwah.” We know that this could not have not been 
meant, but the statement, as it stands, is puzzling, and the author of 
the Tarkhdn-ndmay in the endeavour to be exact, has complicated 
matters still further. The Tuhfatu-l Kirdm, (p. 41) says that the 
subsequent action took place “on the stream called ’Alijan, which 
flows below Thatta,” but does not mention whether this was the 
same stream near which Shah Beg encamped, though from the con* 
text we maybe allowed to presume that it was. The Tdrikh-i Tahiri 
is more specific, and states {p. 48) that “ he encamped on the bank 
of the Khanwah, that is, the canal of water which Darya Klian had 
dug, for the purpose of populating the Pargana of Samkura and 
other lands at the foot of the hills, and the environs of the city.” 

It is evident, therefore, that Shah Bog pitched Ids camp, not on 
the main stream, but on one of the canals, or little effluents, from 
the Indus. The Ghizrl, or Ghara creek, is too far to the westward, 
though it is represented in some maps as running up as far as tlie 
Indus itself, and joining it above Thatta. Indeed, there still exist 
traces of its having been met by a stream from the river at no very 
remote period, and, during the inundations, the city is even now 
sometimes insulated from this cause. In the absence of any more 
precise identification, we may safely look to this deserted bed as 
corresponding with the ancient *Alij^, and suiting best the position 

indicated. . ... 

Authorities differ about the date of ShSh Beg’s crossing this nrer, 

and capturing Thatta, hy which an end was put to the dynasty of 
the Jdms, or Sammas. The TdrikU Sind says it occurred in the 
month of Muharram. 926. The TMIU Tdhiri is silent The 

Tarmn-ndma says Muharram, 927 (corresponding 

1620) • differing only in the day of the month from the Tnhfatn-l 
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Kirdm, where the correctness of this latter date is established by an 

appropriate chronogram : — 

“ Kharabi Sind. — The Downfall of Sind.” 

The TdriU-i Tuhin (p. 51) refers this chronogram to the period 
when Shiih Husain plundered Thatta, on the ground of extravagant 
joy having been evinced by its inhabitants upon the death of his 
futlier, Shah Beg ; but this is evidently a mistake, and is adopted 
merely to accommodate his false chronology. 

The Death of Shah Beg Arghm. 

Authorities differ greatly respecting the time and place of Shah 
Beg’s death. The Tarkhdn-ndma states that it occurred in Sha’bau, 
92G H., not far from Chanduka, said in the Tdrilcli-i Sind (MS. p. 
196) to be thirty kos west of Bhakkar, and that the accession of 
lilirza Shall Husain was celebrated where Sh^ Beg died. 

Firishta says he died in 930 h., but mentions no place. 

Mir Ma’sum (MS. p. 154) says, he died after leaving Bhakkar, on 
his way to Guzerat,— in the same page Agham is the particular spot 
implied— and that the words Shahr-Sha^bdn (“ month of Sha’ban ”) 
represent the date of his death, i.e., 928 h. (1522 a.d.). That very 
night, he adds, Shah Husain was proclaimed his successor, and, 
three years afterwards, Shah Beg’s coflSn was conveyed to Mecca, 
where a lofty tomb was erected over it. He mentions (MS. p. 171) 
that Sh5h Husain’s succession took place at Nasrpur, though he has 
previously led us to suppose it was Agham. 

Tlie Tdrihh-i Tdhiri (MS. p. 49) says that his death took place in 
924 n. — “ some say it occurred in Multan, some in Kandahar.” 

The Tuhfaiu-l Kirdm (MS. p. 42) states that he died at Agham on 
the 23rd of Sha’ban, 928 n. It is mentioned in that work also, that 
this month represents the date of his death. The author gives satis* 
factory reasons why the reports just quoted from the Tdrlkhi Tdhiri 
must necessarily be both incorrect 

Under these conflicting evidences, we may rest assurred that the 
chronogram is cor ect, and that Shah Beg Arghiin, the conqueror of 
Sind, died at Agham, on the 23rd of the month Sha’ban, 928 a.h. 
(18th July, 1522 a.d.). 
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NOTE (C.).— ETHNOLOGICAL. 


Native Opinions on the Aborigines of Sind. 


The names, which are given in the Beg-Lar-ndma (p. 292) as 
tliree " Bma, Tak, Nabiimiya,” amount to four in tho Tuhfatu-l 
Eirdm (MS. p. 4)—“ Banya, Tank, Munihl, and Mahmi'r.” They 
are given from Sindian authorities by Lieut, Postans, in tho Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (No. cxi. 'lSil, p. 181), as “Nubeteh, 
Tak, and Moomeed and again, by the same author (No. clviii. 

1845, p. 78), as “ Nubuja, Jak, and Momid.” 

It would be a matter of great interest to restore these tribes 
correcUy, and ascertain tho course of their migrations. 1 can trace 
the mention of them to no earlier authority than the Beg-Ldr^ndma. 
All their names, except one, defy positive identification, and wo may 
put the list of the Vishnu Purdna and the Asiatic Besearchcs tlirough 
all kinds of contortions, without meeting any race that will yield a 
sufficient resemblance for our adoption. That single exception is 
“ Tak,” about which there can be no doubt. “ Bina ” may possibly 
represent “Mina,” tho probable founders of the celebrated Mmii^ra, 
and the present occupants of the upper Aravali i-ango. Or if “ Bauiya ” 
be the correct reading, then the designation may have been apphed 
to them, as being foresters. In “Mumid” wo may perhaps have 
the “ Med ” of tho Arabs ; and in the “ Mahmir,” -o ^ 
have tho representatives of the “ Mhairs,” or “ Mairs of Eajputmia. 
if, indeed, they differ from the Med. Wo can venture upon nothing 


bevond these dubious conjectures. 

That we should find the -‘Tdk”m Sind at an early period i 
by no means improbable, and if the statement rested on somewha 
Ztier or more ancient, authority than the Bry-Iar-aamu it might 
bo assumed as an undoubted fact, with some degree of confideni^. 
xTdT^te the Take to a high and important rank amongst the 

tribes which emigrateateom 
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some of which nre fanciful, and sonic probable, may be found in the 
passages noted below.' Ono tiling is certain that the Taks wore pro* 
gcnitors of the Musulman kings of Guzerat, before that pro^'mce was 
absorbed into the empire of Akbar. 

Tod observes, that with the apostacy of the Tak, when Wajihu-l 
Mulk was converted, and became the founder of the Muhammadan 
dynasty of Guzerat, the name appears to have been obliterated from 
the tribes of Rajasthan, and that his search had not discovered one 
of that race now existing ; but there are Taks amongst the Bbangfs, 
who, thoughtofspurious descent, have evidently presented the name. 
There are also Tank Rajpiits in the central Doab and lower Eohil* 
kliand, whoseprivileges of intermarriage show them to bo of high 
lineage ; and there is a tribe of nearly similar name existing near 
Jambhu, not far from their ancient capital Taksha-sila, or Taxila; 
of which the position is most probably to be sought between Manik- 
yala and tlio Suan River, notwithstanding some plausible and in- 
genious objections which have been raised against that opinion.* 

Buddhists in Sind. 

Biladuri calls the temple of the sun at Multan by the name of 
budd, and he informs us, that not only temples, but idols, were called 
by the same name. As the Buddhist religion was evidently the 
prevalent one in Sind w’hen the Musalmans first came in contact 
with Indian superstitions, it follows that to Buddha must bo at- 
tributed tlio origin of this name, and not to the Persian hut, “ an 
idol,” which is itself most probably derived from the same source. 

‘ Jmah 0/ Rajatthihi, Vol. I. pp. 53, 92, 95, 99, -103-6, 636, 673, 738, 739, 796, 
800 ; and Vol. II. pp. 225, 227, 445, 678, 735. His ardent admirer, Mr. E. 
Pocockc, eialts them still higher, by miB-spclling their name r— “ The Tig is a 
renowned Rajpoot tribe ! The Toga of the Rhmas was the dress worn by this tribe ! 
The race was the Taga-dcs (Toga-tas), that is, Tagland. . . The Gena Tagata, 
or Gens Togatn, that is, the Tfig Race!”— /ndih in Greece, p. 172. 

* On this interesting and much-vexed question, consult Manncrt, Oeographie dtr 
Gr. und Roma\ Vol. V. ; Ritter, Alien, Vol. lY. pt. i. p. 451 ; Aiiatie Res., Vol. VIII. 
pp. 346, 348; Modern Traveller, "India,” Vol. I. p. 119; AnruUs of Rdj., Vol. I. pp. 
02, 104, 693 ; il. p. 227 ; Journal R. A. Soe., Vol. V. p. 118; XI. 167; Mm, tur 
r hide, pp. 64, 107; Lassen, Inditche Alterth.,\Q\AL'^. U5 ; M. Stan. Julicn, 
d' mown Thsanff, p. 143 ; and, above all, J. Abbott, Journal A. S. Bengal, 1852, 
pp. 21C--218, 254-263; in which work, Taiila has frequently formed the subject of 
discussion.-[/o«mfl/J?. A. S., Vol. XX. p. 221.]. 
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With regard to the hudd of Dcbal,‘ M. Eeinaud has observed that 
the word not only is made applicable to a Buddliist temple, but 
seems also to indicate a Buddhist stupaj^ or tower, wliich was fre- 
quently the companion of the temple ; and he traces the word hudd 
in the feonihaa, or rather foth, which we find mentioned in the 
Chinese relations, as sen-ing at the same time to designate a Buddha, 
and the edifice which contains his image. “Feou-thon says Klap- 
roth, “ is the name which they give to pjTamids, or obelitits, con- 
taining the rcdics of Sakya, or other holy personages. Chapels, like- 
wise, are so called, in which these images are placed.* 

Although Chach, who usurped the throne about the beginning of 
the Hijn' era, was a Brahman, there is no reason to suppose that he 
attempted to interfere with the then popiUar religion of Buddhism. 
Brahmanism is, indeed, so accommodating to anything that partakes 
of idol-worship, that Chach and Bahir might have made their offerings 
in a Buddhist temple, without any greater sacrifice of consistency 
than a Homan was gmlty of in worshipping Isis and Osins, or than 
we witness eveiy day in a Hindu presenting his butter and flowers 
at the shrine of Shaikh Saddu, Ghdzi Midn, Shah Madar, or my 
other of the apotheosized Muhammadan impostors of Hindustan. 
There is even no incompatibility in supposing that Chach, though a 
Brahman by birth, still continued a Buddliist m his persuiwion;* 
for the divisions of caste were at that time secular, not religious,— 
the four classes existing, in former times, equally amongst the 
Buddhists and amongst the Hindus of continental India, as they do 
at this day amongst the Buddhists of Ceylon, and amongst the Jams 
of the Peninsula, where even Brahman priests may be found officiat- 


ing in their temples. 

There ere several indications of the Buddhist religion prevailing 

, The temple of Dehal is described os beiag one 

surmoimled by a dome aUo - that, in Icelandic dso, ,lupa 

. The origin of our EngUsb '3 H.mmer-PorgstaU, in Wien 

"“’2001 pp - 

"reemttndeed.'r;L”’r that bU brother and sncccssor, Cbandar, 
WOE actuaUy a Buddhiet aacetic.-V. wi'-. 
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at that period in the vaUey of the Indus, not only from the specific 
announcement of the Chinese travellers, and the declaration of Ihn 
Khurdadba to that effect, but from certain incidental allusions of the 
Arabic writers, made without any particular reference to the oppo- 
site factions of Brahmans and Buddhists — between which the dis- 
tinctions, especially of worship, oblations, mythology, and cosmo- 
graphy, were generally too nice to attract the observations, or 
excite the enquiries of such ignorant and supercilious foreigners. 
Thus, when priests are mentioned, they are usually called Samani;* 
the state elephant is white, a very significant fact (supra, p. 170) ; 
the thousand Brahmans, as they are styled, who wished to be 
allowed to retain the practices of their ancient faith, were ordered 
by Rliihamraad Kasim, mth the permission of the Khalif, to carry 
in their hands a small vessel as mendicants, and beg their bread 
from door to door every morning— a prominent ceremony observed 
by the Buddhist priesthood (p. 186) ; and, finally, the sculpturing, 
or othenvi.se perpetuating, the personal representations of their 
conquerors (p. 12-1) ; all these indicate Buddhist rather than 
Brahmanical habits. To this may be added the negative evidence 
aflbrded by the absence of any mention of priestcraft, or other 
pontifical assumption, of widow-burning, of sacerdotal threads, of 
burnt-sacrifices, of cow-worship, of ablutions, of penances, or of 
other observances and ceremonies peculiar to the tenets of the 
Brahmanical faith. 

The manifest confusion which prevailed amongst the Arabs re- 
garding the respective objects of Brahman and Buddhist worship, 
prepares us, therefore, to find, as remarked at the commencement of 

^ Vide. traflBlations of the JuWan (p. 121)and the Ouuh’tidma, pastim. 

These are the Sarmanes, Sarmane, Gannass, Samaiisi, and Seumoi, of Clemens of 
Alexandria, Strabo, and other Greek writers. Tho name is derired from the Sanskrit, 
Sramatui, ** a religious mendicant, on ascetic, especially one of the Buddhist faith.” 
More information can be bad respecting the various disguises and applications of this 
word, by consulting Scbwanbcck, Megastfunis Fra^mtnta, pp. 45-50 ; C. Muller, 
Fragm. Sistor. Grae., Vol. II. pp. 435-7 j Lassen, Shein. Mui., VoL I. pp. 171- 
190; Ind. JUerth.-, GUdcmcister, <U reb. Ind.^ p. 114; Humboldt, GwfliM, Vol. 
n. pp. 59; ThirlwoU, Eist. Orettty Vol. VII. p. 15; Journal A. S. Bmbay, 
No. viii. p. 91 ; Dr. Wilson, Antiq. of Watern India, p. 63 ; Journal R. A. 8., 
No. xii. 378-402; Bumouf, Budd. Jnd., Vol. I. p. 276; Ritter, Asien, VoL IV. 
pt. L p. 491 ; Bohlen, da9 alio Indien, Vol. I. pp. 319-322. 
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this Note, that the temple of the Sim at Multiin is, by Biladurl, styled 
a hudd (p. 123). Even in the time of Mas’udi, the kings of Kananj, 
which he asserts to have then been under Multan, are all styled 
Bidh, Bidah or Bamra, doubtless from the worship which the Arabs 
had heard to prevaU in that capital (p. 22) ; and in this he is ol- 
lowed by Idris! (p. 81). who wrote as late as the middle of the 
twelfth century : so that the use of budd is very mdefimte and 
whether applied to man. temple, or statue, it by no means deter- 
mines the application to anything positively and necessmdy con- 
nected with Buddhism, anymore than the absen^ of that word 
denotes the contrary, when incidental notices and negative testi- 
monies, such as those mentioned in the precedmg paragraph, can 
adduced to support the probabUity of its prevalence. 

The Jats. 

rOeneral Cunningham in hU Archmlogical Keport for 1863-4, says, 
traditions of the Hindu Juts of Biana and Bharatpur pomt to 

.1 a. o™ ‘•I'” IS I- 

Now in this very ““ ZolhaU, and which. I 

the Margus nver. which Pliny ca 

d^“tt°krt.°orZkmr”to rccupied the Karmanian desert on 

name in the classical writers, I 
Buggested, that they may have been 

J U o< a- 

name as Jdls- - f jUria and the towns of Parda- 

would have occupied the Indc-Scythia, whUe 

baHra and Bardaxema m Smdb, 
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the Tnnjab or Northern Indo-Scythia was chiefly colonized by their 
brethren the Meds. 

[AVhen the Muliammadans first appeared in Sindh, towards the end 
of the seventh century, the Zaths and Meds were the chief popula- 
tion of the country. But as I have already shown that the original 
scat of the M<‘d or Medi colony was in the Panjab proper, I conclude 
that the original scat of the Jatii or Jat colony, must have been in 
Sindli. 0 0 ®® At the present day the Jats are found in eveiy 
part of the Panjab. where they form about two-fifths of the 
population. They are chiefly Musulmans, and are divided into not 
less tlmn a hundred ditferont tribes. ® ^ ° To the east of the 

I’anjab, the Hindu .Tats are found in considerable numbers^ m the 
frontier states of Bikaner, Jesalmer, and Jodhpur, where, in Col. 
Tod’s opinion, they are as numerous as all the Rajput races put 
together. Tliey are found also in great numbers along the upper 
course of the Ganges and Jumna, as far eastward as Bareli, Farak- 
hahad, and Gwalior, where they are divided into two distinct clans. 

0 0 0 I’o the south of the Panjab, the Musulman Jats are said by 
Pottinger to form the entire population of the fruitful district of 
Haraud-Dajcl, on the right bank of the Indus, and the bulk of the 
population in the neighbouring district of Kach-Gandava. In Smdh, 
where they liave intermarried largely with Buluchis and Musulmans 
of Hindu doscont, it is no longer possible to estimate their numbers, 
although it is certain that a very large proportion of the population 

must be of Jat descent.] 

The Kerh. 

Tlie pirates, whose insolence led to the final subjugation of 
Sind, are stated, by a very good authority, to be of the tnbe 
of Kerk, Kruk, Kurk, Karak, or some name of nearly similar 
pronunciation. Tlie reading is too clear to bo discarded in fevour 
of ‘Kurd,’ or ‘Coorg,’ as has been proposed; and M. Eeinaud, 
while he suggests the latter reading, which has been shown to be 
liighly improbable, on the ground of Coorg being not a maritime, 
but an inland hilly country — nevertheless informs us that, in 
the annals of the Arabs, the Kurk are more than once spoken of 
as desperate pirates, cany'ing their expeditions even as far as Jidda, 
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in tho Red Sea.' We must, therefore, necessarily be content to 

consider them as of Sindian origin, othenviso Rdi Ddhir would not 

have been called to account for their proceedings. 

Though the name of Kerk be now extinct, and declared to be 

entirely'^incapablo of present identiEcation, wo must enciuire whether 
wo cannot End any trace of their having occupied the banks of the 
Indus at some remote period. And. fii-st of all, the resemblance of 
the name of Krokala, which has conspicuous mention m the voyi^o 
of Nearchus, is sufficiently striking to attract our observation. Dr. 
Vincent and Hceren consider Krokala to be the modeni Karachi 
A later authority says Chalna, a small rocky island. ‘ 

from Cape Monze.' Neither of those authont.es know there s 
at present a large insular tract, which hoars the name of Kakrala, 
at the mouth of tho Indus, answering exactly all the reipiiremcn s 
of Lans description-- a sandy island, subject to the n. ueneo of 
the tides.”' It is situated between the Wanyani and Pi t. mouths 
of the river; hut modem travellers differ about its preeso l..u.ts. 
Captain Postar.s places it further to tho west, and makes .t .nclm 

K^chi* This is no shifting, or modem name. Wo can sco from 

fhria-i AUari. and from so.no of tho works quoted .n ^.s 
volume that it has been know.., and s.m.larly apphe , or .e as 

Tho only otl.er vestige of tho name .s m Karaka, a place turo 

.-.I" — — - - 

I 2 f<iinou-e sur riiide, p. \8l. , • Voi T i). 194 ; 

. Sm„y, Vol. V. p. 261 ; Ell.cr, 

Vol. II. p. 246} Jom-Ml of the Ji> i> 

Vol. IV. pt. i. p. 479. 21. 

3 Ncarchi Paraplus, p. 4 ; 1 in. * . ji. At. Soe,, Vol. I. p. 212 ; 

4 personal on S<W/j,p. i I’Univm “ Inde,” p- 68. 

Burncs, Iratels to Bokhara, Vol. III. p. 
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where we shall 6nd, among other peoples and places recaUmg 
Indian associations, the tribe of Kerketini or Kerketm’-the bay of 
Kerketis®— the river of Korax’-the mountains of Korax*-the 
town of Korok-ondame'-the river and peninsula of Korok-ondame* 
—the sea. or lake, of Korok-ondametis'— the tribe of Kerketiki*— 
the city of Kark-initia*— the city of Karkine the bay of Karki- 

city of Kirkreum the river of Karkenites'^— the 
rerioD of Kerketos the tribe of Koraxi*’— the wall of Korax'*— 
and other similar names -all within so narrow a compass as to 
show, even allowing many to be identical, that they can have but 
one origin, derived from the same fundamental root— Kerk, Kurk, 
Karak, Korak, Kark— retaining immutably the same consonants, 
but admitting arbitrary transpositions, or perhaps unsettled pro- 
nunciations of unimportant vowels. 

It may be asked what connection these names can possibly have 
with our Sindian stock. Let us, then, carry the enquiry a Uttle 
further, and many more Indian resemblances may be traced : for, 

1 ndlanicus, Tragm. 91 ; Scylas Caryand., rmpliu; ed. Hudson, p. 31 ; Strabo, 
Gtograph., xi. 2; cd. Tauchnitz, Vol. II. pp. 399 , 406 ; Dionys., V.^2. 

Pallas and Reincggs consider that the Charkas, or Circassians, derive their name from 

the Kcrkctfc. They certainly occupy the same sites. 

> rtol., Geogr., v. 8. * PtoL Oeogr.,^.^. 

< Ptol., Gcogr., ib. and ui. 6 ; PHn., m. Eiit., vi. 9, 12 ; Pompon, MeK de «tu 

Orbis, i, 19 ; lii. 5. « * w.i • 

9 Strabo, Geogr. ib. p. 403; Ptol, Geogr., v. 9; Stepbanus Byzant., mhnica,s.7. 

6 Strabo, Geogr., ib . ; Pompon, Mel, i. 19 ; Dionys., FerUg., 650. 

’ Strabo, Geogr., ib . ; Stepb. Byz., s.v. 

» Pompon. Mela, i. 19 ; Priscian, Feritg., 663. 

9 Steph. Byz., v. Kaficiwrij; Herod., iv. 99. 

»o Plin., Nat. Eisl., iv. 26 ; Ptol, Geogr. iii. 6. 

“ Strabo, Geogr., vii. 3 ; ib. p. 90 ; Pompon. Mel, ii. 1 ; Artemidori, Fragm. p. 87. 

12 Plin., Nat. Eat., vi. 4 ; Etymolog. Magnum, v. Kiptcatoi'; ApoU. Rhod., Argon., 

ii. 400; iil 200. ^ 

» Ptol, Gtogr., iii. 5. “ Eustathius, ad Dionys., Fmeg., 682. 

>» Hecatmus, Fragm., 185 ; Scylax Cayand, Feriplua, p. 31 ; Steph. Byz., s.v. 

Bayer, dt Muro Caue; Reineggs, Eitior. ‘Topograph. Beaehreibung d. Kaukam, 
Tom. I. p. 16; Steph. Byz., v. Kdpo^oi. The common names 'of Charax, and its 
compounds, Characcnc, Characoma, etc., in Syria, Asia Minor, and along the coorae 
of the Euphrates and Tigris, offer an inviting resemblance, but have no connection 
with these. The origin of these names U, curiously enough, both Hebrew and 
Greek ; the Hebrew signifying a “ wall,” or “ fortress ;” ® “ fosse.” 

Kerak, or Karac, which we so often read of in the history of the Crusades, is derived 
from the former. 
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next to these wild Kerketiki, we are struck with finding the very 
Sindians themselves. 


KEnKZTiKique, ferox ea gens, SiKDzque supcrhi.^ 

We have also a Sindikus portus*— a town of Sinda’— the tribe of 
Sindiani*— the town of Sindica*~the tract of Sindike*— the to^sm 
of Sindis’— the tribe of Sindones^— the town of Sindos®— the tribe 
of Sinti Here, again, it may bo admitted, that some of these may 
be different names for the same tribes and the same places. 

The old reading of the passage in Herodotus, where the Sindi are 
mentioned (iv, 28 ), was originally ludi, but commentators were so 
struck with the anomaly of finding Indians on the frontiers of 
Europe, and they considered it so necessary to reconcile the historian 
with geographers, that they have now unanimously agreed to read 
Sindi, tlmugh the reading is not authorized by any ancient manu- 
scripts. It is impossible to say what is gained by the substitution ; 
for Sindi must be themselves Indians, and the difficulty is in no way 
removed by this arbitraiy conversion. Hesychius, moreover,— no 
mean authority— says that the Sindi of the Euxine were, in reality, 
Indians; nay, more, though writing two centuries before our Kerks 
are even named or aUuded to, he expressly caUs the Kerket© also 

“ an Indian nation.” “ 

It has been remarked, that even if no such direct testimony had 
been given, the hints that remain to us concerning the character and 
manners of these Sindi, the peculiar object of their worship, and 
their dissolute religious rites and sorceries, would leave no doubt as 

to the country from which they were derived. 

It is from this region that the Indian merchants must have sailed 


1 Orahei Argmautim, CribclU versio, v. 1049 ; see also Herod., iv 28; Apolloa. 

iv. 322 ; Strabo, 0,ggr., xi, 2 ; p. 403 ; Vat. Flacc, Argg,,., 

"'a t vlar Carjaad., Per.y«. p. 31 ; Strabo, Crop., p. 406; Ptol., ffropr. v. 
9 - Stept. This U still called Sindjak, a barea near Anapa. 

EMnell’s map makes it cowespond with Anapa itself. ^ ^ 

3 Ptol., V. 9. Ti 6 • Strabo, ib. pp. 399, 403, 404. 

3 Herod., iv. 86.-Phn.. Mela, i. 19. 

1 Hcsychiw. lex., s.r. Zei-.^v.-Polyienus, Stratasm., viii. 65. 

Vol. II. P- 234. 
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this difficJty have been attempted. It haa been surmised that they 
llil ht have been Greenlanders, or mariners from North Amenoa, or 
even painted Britons : but the fact cannot be disputed, that tboy ^e 
cJlcd plainly “Indians,” by aU the authors who have recorded Ao 

fact, however improbable their appearance in those regions mig 

'“‘iL'irnautical habits were no doubt acquired originally in the 

Indian Ocean, and were inherited by generations of 
is even highly probable that their inveterate addiction to piracies. 
,vhich led to the Muhammadan^conquest. and has only now been 
eradicated by the power of the British, mayhavebeen the cause of this 
national dislocation, which no sophistry, no contortion of reading, 
difficulty of solution, con legitimately invalidate. ve^tem 

of iynotdcs, applied to them by Amm.anus Marcellmus (^. ), 

and the curious expressions used by Valenus Flocous (vi. 86),- 

ruunt Sindi, glomeran^ue, 

Crimine nunc etiam melmiUt verbera, tunn 
i„p,y a pimishment and degradation, which are by no m^s suf- 
ficfently Lplained by reference to the anecdotes related by Hero- 

flotus (iv. 1-4), and Justin (ii. 5).* 

mother this degradation adheres to any of their descendants at 

t,.e present time will form the subject of a future essay ; hut before 

closing the subject of these early Indian piracies, we should no 

omit to notice the evident alarm with which they always mspired 

,1.0 Persian monarchy, even in the days of its most absolute power. 

Strabo and Arrian inform us, that in order to protect tneir cities 

. Q,.i cx ladii commerrii causa aarigaatos, tempcslalc " 

-?lm Nat Hist., ii. C7. Compare Pompon. Mel., <U sU. Orb^r »u- ^ ® 

oric ini aut'iority is Cornelius Xepos, FragmoiUt, p. 731; ed. Ajan Staveren, Lugd 
BarWSl. ^vlK.^c the Notes should bo consulted. See also Romusio. et 

rwj?i,Tom I.p^373 D^ 494_496, 510; VT. D. Cooley, 

a Ukert, alU Gcographie, >ol. Ul. pi. u, pp. ’ . / , . , • 

Tom. YI. p. 263 XLVI. p. 403 ; M. Viv. de Su Martin, Etudes dc G<ographxc an- 
citnne, Tom. I. p. 273. 
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against piratical attacks, the Persians made the Tigris entirely m- 
a^ssible lor navigation. The course of the stream was obstructed 
by masses of stone, which Alexander, on his return from India, 
caused to be removed for the furtherance of commercial intercourse. 
Inspired by the same dread, and not from religious motives, (as has 
been supposed), the Persians built no city of any note upon the sea- 

coast.* 

We may here make a passing allusion to another memorial of Indian 
conneiion with these parte. The southern neighbours of these 
Euxine Sindi were the Kolchians. C, Ritter, in his Vorhalle. quoted 
at the end of this Note, asserts that they came originally from the 
west of India. Pindar’ and Herodotus’ both remark upon the 
darkness of their compleiion. The latter also mentions that they 
wore curly-headed. He states that he had satisfied himself, not 
only from the accounts of others, but from personal examination, 
that they were Egyptians, descended from a portion of the invading 
army of Sesostris, which had either been detached by that conqueror, 
or being wearied with his wandering expedition, had remained, of 
their owd accord, near the river Phasis. He also mentions the 
practice of circumcision, the fabrication of fine linen, the mode of 
liTin<r, and resemblance of language, as confirmatory of hie view of 
an affinity between these nations. He has been foUowed by D.odo.™ 
and other ancient writers, as well as many modem scholars who 
have endeavoured to account for this presumed connection.’ I will 
not lengthen this Note by pursuing the enquiry ; but will mere y 
remark that this Egyptian relationship probably arises from soma 
confusion (observable in several other passages of Herodotus), re- 
specting the copnection between the continents of India and 
Ethiopia,— which pervaded the minds of poets an geograp ere 


„ , ^ t w« 1 • a Vol iii p. 338 ; Arrian, Expedit. AUx., rii. 

Jeie not rather 

\ a- 1 TT 104 See also Eustathiufl ad D10117B., 689. 

: « ; Apouon. 

’C.. Wlil. pt. ii. p. 6091 St Marfin. too, «/., 

pp. 255’ilO. 


TOt- !• 


33 
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crocodiles io the Indus, although the.r ^ , J_ 

been remarked by Herodotus, to conceive that that n 

nr^d with the NUo. and that its navigation downwards would 

conduct into Egypt* ^ , , 

It ifl admitted that grave objections may be raised, an 

urged with some force, against carrying 

too far ; and sceptics are ready to exclaim with FlueUen 

river in Macedon, and there is also, moreover, a nver at Monmoutt 

0 o 0 there is sal'mons in both.” But. while some have endea- 
voured to trace the indications of a direct Indian connection betwom 
the inhabitants of the Buxine shores and India, on the ground o^ 
such names as Acesines,* Hypanis,* Kophes, or Kobus,’ Typhaonia. 


' been a decided retrogression in Ihekyelemof 

bed a ter eorrecter knowledge of 
ffSdriti-, Outa Dei ptr F^anco$,yolU.^. ^ ^ !• Geier 

* Strabo, Oeegraph.. xt. 1, Vol. III. P- 266 ; Armn, Erp^^. AUx., ti . 1 , Geier. 

AUx. M. Hittoriarum Scriptores, p. 118. vitb tha 

It U fair to remark, that such ignorance ia not reconcilable. ^ 

^ X onalrtT ftP Alexander's plans, or with the real geographical knowledge 

r, no oiR- Schwanbeck, pp- 1*6. . Dr. Smiths 

pp. 112.218, , ..Asia-” Gildemeister, 5m>f. wiroi reiw 

which Heeren, Bohlen, and others hare treated of in learned disquisitions. 

» A rifer of Sicily.— Thucyd., Bell Felop., W. 25. , v r 

. A western tributary of the Dneiper,‘ac«rding Herodotu^ pi 

another ri«r which fell into the Pootus Euiinus. Herod., it. 17, 62 , Ond., P 

W. 10, 47 ; Afeta»»or;»A., XT. 285. 

• A river on the eastern shore of the Eoiine.— Plin,, Nat Eut.j vi. 4 ; Amwi. 
« Eocky monntaini in the Caucasus and India.— JPytuo/. ilagn., s.v, Tv^ha. 
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Phasis,' Caucasus, and such like, being found m both one country and 
the other ; and while the resemblance between the worship of Odin 
and Buddha has been strongly urged by similar advocates ;* it may, 
on the other hand, and with great reason, be asserted that tlicse names 
are not local in India, and that they have generally been grafted on 
some Indian stock, offering a mere partial likeness, either through 
ignorance of the Greeks, or with the view of flattering the 
vanity of Alexander, by shifting further to the eastward the names 
and attributes of distant places, already removed almost beyond 
mortal ken and approach, and lying far away — 

“ Extra dammantia mccoia mundi." * 

In the groseness of their indiscriminate adulation, they were at 
all times ready to ascribe to that conqueror the obscure achieve- 
ments of mythical heroes, whose glory was inseparably connected 
with certain streams and mountains, which even they, in the pleni- 
tude of their power, had found it no easy matter to traverse and 
surmount. Strabo, indeed, informs us that the Argonautic monu- 
ments were industriously destroyed by Alexander’s generals, from 
a ridiculous alarm lest the fame of Jason might surpass that of their 
master. Parmenio is especially mentioned both by him and Justin, 
as one whose jealousy was prompted to destroy several temples 
erected in honour of Jason, “ in order that no man’s name in the 
east might be more venerable than that of Alexander. 

Hence, it has been justly remarked, even by early writers, open 
to the influence of reason and philosophy, and guided by the results 


» A river of Scythia, ao well os of Kolchin and of Tapmbane^-Plim, Nat. 

,.48; Val. Flac!, ii. 696; Pausao.. iv. 44; Steph Byr. Re- 

specting tbe Kolchis of Southern India, see Dr. Smith’s Ltd. o/ Geography, . 

» Colchis” and “ Colchi Indi®." ^ 

* ThU Odin-Buddha-Hypothcflis, as the Germans call Ucn. 

wbat too readily condemned by Bemusat, Klaproth, ® ^ . 

others Compare Aiiatie Retearehet-, Fundgruben du Or., Vol. p. , Am 
p'h4; .0 irniv. iTur, at sup., pp- 276-8; Finn Magousen, 

Mythoiogiee Lexicon, Copenhagen, 1848. tr , tt « « aos • 

> Compare on this subject. Smbo, Qcogr j*' Vrf. 

Beboliflst upon Apollco. Rhod*, u. 397f 417 » ^ 

; Slisbo. xi. 6.Tob IL p. 421. 11, 

li. 14, p. 466, XX. 1, Vol. III. p. 263, xxi 4, p. 412 ; iimn, 

AUx., V. 3. 
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* 1.4 tho (irceks have transposed these 
of an extended obsemtion, ^ ^ bju-. 

localities upon vovy slender foundut.o.., and Hut mar.y 

our own Oriental nomenclature, but with ever Krcater P^"“ 

T.US, we bare beard rmr 

. Cba sugrrr and milk,' and other similar absurdities ; 

in like inner, '■ many of the barbaric names bare been day d 

But when we apply the same argument ‘o 
Bideratiou, we shaU see it has no force ; for here there has been 
room for the corruptions and flatteries to which allusions have to 
,„„de nor did it over occur to the Greeks to enter upon the same 
:irisous which are engaging our attention men we 
these identifleations yet further, we shall find names 
the Greeks were not even acquainted ; and it is not between streams, 
towns, and mountains, that the similitudes eaist, but between peoples 
i„ the one country and places in the other,-the latter known the 
former unknown, to ancient historians and geographers,-who have, 

therefore, left the field open for modems alone to that 

Now, it is not merely in the two instances already adduced that 

these striking monuments of connection attract our ^^^rvution ; buh 

when we also find the Maidi next to the Sindi and Kerkete, a tnbe 

. g BerDhardy, ad Dionys, 714, 

-ul in ThrL ; See Thucyd., B<U. Pdep h. 98. E^g ^ 
S, rdue, Siatice. end einriler nemee in Thrace Maccdom^^ c« W, vu. 

Step’h. Bya.’, V. J.rrl.; E«V 

f « "u.‘'r9*f X”w hXttiirccn 

rs h;S;ci'of tohoa'; Eiepa..-.., 1.9, 113. “ 

on Thucydides savs, that the Thracian Sindians were denved. More 

might bJment*ne.l in Lycia and other intermediate countnes, but enough has been 

adduced on the subject to suit our present design. 
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of Arii or Arichi,' an island of Aria or Aretias,’ a river Arius,' a 
tribe of Maetes or M.-cotai,* a town of Madia,' a town of Jlatmra.' a 
trib^ of Matiani,’ a town of Mateta,- a tribe of Kotta>,* a country of 
Kutais,'" a city of Kuta," a city of Kutaia,” a tribe of Kolcbi,“ a dis- 
trict of Kolchis,- a Kolcbian sea," a tribe of Koli," tlic mountains of 
Koli," a district of Koli," a province of Iberia," a tribe of Iberes 
a tribe of Bounomai," a district of Minjas," a city of Male," a tribe 
ofBatemse,** a river of Bathys," a port and town of Bata; wben 
we find aU these names in close juxtaposition, reminding ns in their 
various forms of our own Meds, KSthis, Koles, Ahhirs, Minas, 
Mallinas and Bhatis, tribes familiar to us as being, at one time, iti 
and near the vaUey of the Indus ; and when we consider moreover, 
that aU these different names, including the Sindi and KeAetae, 
were congregated about the western region of the Caucasus, within a 

1 Strabo, Ou„r. M. : Slopb. Bya. ^ *' 

; t';:‘raryrdtV''r-’lbe\l-ioa of .be Arii’aad Maidi wit. be developed 

"" i^LymnuB Chius, 870 i Slrabo, ii. u ia‘thc^mo(A(r of 

lake MiEOtU being so a reaso J has met favour with modem 

the Pontus, It 16 surpnsing that so j jfuchbantdmmt, p. 296. 

geographers. Sea, on this name, Zeuss, dir iiiid ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

; iriiorMoi: ^ ^ x "n. 

" » p nii’yh Car’., Cpto, p. 31 1 Staph. Byr., v. KSA.i. 

“ l^ISlononhe Caneaena; Hecatmn^ AVopm.. .61, .80; SUpb. Byt., lA 

to- i Bhay. rlotoreb, Pomponio. 

“foVt^bo. .rep., ri. Z, p. 400 13, , « 3 * Tt'ol A^iil' " or Abba 
« Orphei, Argonautica, v. 1036. The 
„ .e nTw call them, wiU bo obvious to any^ onejho^ ^ 

II- 5*7, 953. 966. the note of Vossius, p. 42. 

p Scylax Caryand.. Penplut, p. a, ann me « 

M Taler. Place., Argon., vi. 70. ^ derived, as 

» Plin., m. HhC. Vi. 4 1 ^"8": ,„„dation of the friipto of 

ii tiroallv supposed, from 0a9vs aeep. , 

th 4 Suxine Uta, p. 44 . 406 ; Ptol., Oeogr., v. 9. 

»e Beyl. Cailand., Pmpl, 31 . ^ 
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space scarcely larger than the province of lower Sind, and when 
again we reflect upon the curious coincidence, that Pliny^ calls the 
former province “ Scythia Sendica,” while Ptolemy* calls the latter 
“ Indo-Scythia that even as late as the fifth century, the judicious 
ecclesiastifcal historian, Socrates,* as well as the accurate geographer, 
Stcphanus,* continued to call the former by the name of “ India,” it 
is very difficult to resist the conviction, that these cumulative in- 
stances of combinations and affinities cannot be altogether acci- 
dental, or the mere result of diligent and ingenious exploration. 

But, even allowing that all these miscellaneous instances of re- 
semblance, brought forward in the preceding paragraph, are indeed 
purely fortuitous, — and it is willingly acknowledged that there is 
“ ample room and verge enough ” for a sharp eye, a nice ear, and a 
playful fancy, in the selection of such alliterative illustrations, — 
even if we reject them altogether as the products of a wild and 
dreamy imagination, and since they add little to the cogency of our 
argument, they may bo resigned as such without a murmur, still it 
is impossible to yield the Sindi, the Kerketse, or even the Maidi, to 
the cavils of such an illiberal and hostile spirit of criticism, for, with 
respect to them, it must be confessed hy all but the most obstinately 
sceptical, that they, at least, stand boldly and prominently forth, as 
undoubted evidences of actual Indian occupancy on the shores of the 
Euxine. 

It is not the purport of ibis Note to show how these ooincidences 

so many 

mountains, seas, forests, and wastes, could have preserved any signs 
whatever of original identity, much less of such close approximation 
in names, as has been here adduced. Ukert, the strongest opponent 
of this supposed connection between the Caucasus and India, men- 
tions that the ancients are express in asserting that the Indians 

‘ Plin., Nat Eiat.., iy. 26. 

> Geo^r., vli. ; Eustathius ad Dionys., Perug.f 1088 ; Mannert, Geog. der Oritchm 
und Romer, Vol. V. p. 220 ; Ersch aod Gruber, Encyel. der Wmenuhaftm, 8.T. 
“ Indo-scythia;” Kouv. Journ. A$iaUque^ 3rd series, Tom. VIII. p. 264. 

^ EecUs. Hut., i. 16. See also the note by Isaac Vossius to Scylax Caryand., p. 
40, ap. Hudson, Geog. Gr. Nin., YoL I. ; and Freret, Mem. de VAcad. du Initript.y 
Tom. IV. p. 603. 

* Ethniea^ t7. PopyIttui et Zui'SiKor. See also Is. Tzetzes ad liycophroo, Ciw* 
‘nndra. 174. where he calls the Eolchians lySucol iKoBoi 


could possibly have arisen ; bow nations, separated by 
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nevAi Bent out of tl.cir country any armies or colonics ; ■ but mi^a- 
tionB might easily have arisen from other causes, and a hint has 
been thrown out above, that in this particular instance, the crpatria. 
tion might perhaps not have been altogether voluntary. 

In another part of this work I have traced, step by step, the pro- 
gress of one ‘Indian family from the banks cf the Indus to 
remotest shores of Europe ; and in the following Note iip^ the 
Meds I have shown several instances of compulsory trausportaUons 
retries nearly as remote; so that this branch of the eu,ui^ 
1“ not engage our attention further in this place, * - “ 

bowing the probable eaisUmce of a tribe of Kerks, both on th 

Indus and ELine, having, it is hoped, already > 

pe.ed to the satisfaction of every candid and unprejudiced mmd. 

The Mede. 

We find the Meds frequently mentioned by the A mb authors on 
Sind and together with their rivals the date, they may be con- 
ridemd the oldest occupants of that province, who, in their names 

r.;;- 

“Zu .1 a,., a. .1 »* - “ “s “i:': : 

Z '‘I, jTu blgU— arf 1" a. .« .1 aa-l 

their country. 

•k V 1 TIT n 251- DicKl. Sic.. 38- 

> Strabo. IV. ’ Maltc Brun. (?«- 

1 Compare also Vol. I. 1803; 

prop*,, Vol. II. PP. <k«r.. Lips. 1804 ; Itiltor, 

Bommeh Caticoi. rrpionum r< g yM,r-g«ck,chM, pp. 61, .o, 

Vol. II- P- 622 ; ano die VorhalU ^ & /» BoeeVh, Corpue Inserip- 

356-367. 
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At last these two tribes, seeing the inutility of protracting their 
contests any longer, agreed to send a deputation to Buryodhana, the 
king of Hastinapur, begging him to nominate a king to rule over 
them. Buryodhana accordingly nominated his sister Bassal (Buh- 
sala), the wife of Jayadratha, who exercised the functions of govern- 
ment with great wisdom and moderation. Ilie families and 
adherents of 30,000 Brahmans, who were collected from all parte 
of Hindustan, were sent by Buryodhana to her court, and from 
that time Sind became flourishing and populous, and many cities 
wore founded. The Jats and the Meds had separate tracts of land 
assigned to them, and were governed by chiefs of their own election. 

The queen and Jayadratha made the city of ’Askaland their 
capital : the same place, apparently, which is called in a subsequent 
passage ’Askaland-usa, perhaps the ITchh of later times, as has been 
shown in another Note of this Appendix (p. 365). 

Jayadratha was killed in the fatal field of Thanesar, and his faith- 
ful wife ascended the funeral pile, after their reign had continued for 
more than twenty ears. On the same field was extinguished the 
dynasty called after the name of Bharata, he being the most cele- 
brated ancestor of DhriUrashtra, the father of Buryodhana and the 
Kurus. On the transfer of the empire to the Pandavas, TudLish-' 
thira conferred Sind upon Sanjwara, the son of Jayadratha and 
Dassal (Buhsala), and from him Hal was descended {supra, p. 103). 
.As tho Great Wa in which these heroes enacted a conspicuous part, 
has been suppr d, on astronomical groimds, to have taken place 
during tho twe .h century b.c.,‘ we must assign an equal antiquity 
to their contempoinries the Meds of Sind, if we put faith in this 
narrative ; but as this early settlement is not, in Lassen’s opinion, 
opposed to probability in the case of the Jats, we need not withhold 
our faith in its correctness with respect to the Meds. Indeed, 
admitting that the ‘ Jartikas’ of the Mahd-hhdrata and the Purdnas 
represent tho Jats, wo cannot but consider the ‘ Madras’ as repre- 

' Sir W. Jones, U'orh, Vol. III. p. 213 ; YII. 77. Some fix it earlier. See 
Prichard, Retearehes into lh< Phy$. Hut. of Mankind, Yol. IV. p. 101, «< %tq.; 
I^assen, Inditcke Altsrthumikundt, Yol. I. p. 499, et.uq.; Prof. Wilson, 5. 
Bengal, Vol. Xlil. p. 81. 
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senting the Mede— confirming thereby the antiquity and synchron- 
ism 0 ^ these two races on the banks of the Indus.* 

During the period of Arab occupation, Muhammad K4sim is re- 
presented 88 making peace with the Meds of Sur^htra, “seafarers 
and pirates, with whom the men of Basra were then at war. This 
gives a great extent to their dominion at that period towards tlie 

sonth-e&st. 

In the time of Mu’tasim Bi-llah, 'Amran, the Barmekide, gover- 
nor of Sind, directed an expedition against the Meds, in which he 
kiUed three thousand of them, and constructed an embankment, 
which he caUed the Meds’ embankment, probably for the purpose of 
depriving them of the means of irrigation, as was done so effectually 
in 1762 and 1802 at Mora and Ali Bandar, when the Sindians 
ruined the prosperity of north-western Kachh. The word Sakar, 
‘embankment,’ is preserved in the town of that name opposite to 
Eori, where, however, the mound is a natural limestone formation 
of about one hundred feet high, and not an artificial causeway.' 
Nevertheless, we might, if we could be sure that any Meds wore 
then on the western side of the Indus, pronounce this to be the iden- 
tical locality ; for certainly, in Badduri {eupra p. 128), the whole 
transaction seems to be closely connected with ’Amran’s proceedings 
against Kanddbel and the Jats on the Aral river, not far from Sakar, 
insomuch that, immediately after settling affairs with them he 
returns to attack the Meds, having the chief of Jats m his com- 
pany. Blit, as on the occasion of this second attack, he dug a canal 
from the sea to their lake, rendering their water salt and nauseous, 
there can be no question of this scene, at least, being- m the south- 
eastern portion of the province, where they were sett c m 
greatest numbers : and hero, therefore, we must also look for the 
^^mkment raised in the first incursion. They are sa.d to have 
been attacked by ’AmrSn from several different directions, and were 
thus doubtless reduced to great extremities. 


Lasses, * M., p. 20, and VUI.' 

. Wilson, rMnu furdm. Index ; M. P- 

dW da St. Martin, dr W.V t the nahve. a, 

Sakar, or Sakhar, a. it ia now srUfleiaL 

Ihipiibandar,” which would uuply that it was, m part t, 
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During the reign of the same KhaUf, we find an 
Muhammad bin Fad, who had taken possession ^mdan^n 
Ahrasa distriot of Kachh, attacking the Meds w.th » 
seventy vessels ; ' on which occasion he took Mali, h 

nosition may he identified with MMia on the Machu. This ^werfnl 

m. » !».• i.. 

the tract invaded by ’Amrin, now occupied by the Ban of , 

whore Vigogad, Vingar, and Ballydri, on the «' 

warri, Nerona. Bitam, etc., on the southern shore, are aU kno , 
both by concurrent native tradition, as weU as by mdependent 
European observation, to have been once washed by the sea. 

AU these various expeditions, however, had but little pemane 

that, when he visited Sind, the inhabitants of Mansura were obliged 

continually to protect themselves against their 

Ibn Haukal notices them under the name of Hand (p. 38), and 

though, without the diacritical point, the word might be r^d 

yet as .all the MSS., few as they are, concur in tbs ^ 

retained. Me describes them as dwelUng on the bank of the Indus 
from the borders of Multan to the sea, and m the desert betw^n Uia 
river and Fdnibal, the frontier town of Hind. They had many stabons 
which they occupied as pasture grounds^d 

population, unconverted to the faith. What Abu-l Jlda says of 
them is token from this passage, and we do not read of them ,n any 

subsequent author.’ 

HeL we might suppose that the tribe is entirely extinct, ^d 
have left no memorial of their existence, except the passages above 
nuoted. M. Keinaud, indeed, observes that he finds it impossible 
to aiiply the name of Med or Mand, to any known populaUon. and 
tlierefore conceives that the denomination is disfigured. But he is 
mistaken in this supposition, for the tribe of Med stiU exists, both 
to the east and the west of the Indus ;< and those on the coast, bemg 

1 S4rija in the original, sufrn, p. 12t, US. See Note on the word “ 

> Afemoiresur I'/nd^, pp. 43, 60, 188, 215, 234. 

> GildemcUtcr, SerijX. AraS. rebu$ JndUis, p. 172. 

• In the Ayin-i AkbnH also we hare a tract caUed after their name mlhm the 
Sirkke of H&jl Kh&a. 
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unable now to practice piracy after tUc niodo of their .anwsters, 
devote themeelves to tho more tranquil pursuit of fishing. To tho 
east, we find them roving on the borders of Sind and Jodhpur, tho 
site’ of their occupation during tho Arab period; and to tho west, 
they aro found in the litllo ports of Makrdti, from Sunmirni te) 
Charbar, divided into the clans of Gazbur, UormJri, Jellur-zaf, and 

Chelmar-zai. 

It is possible that the Mods, or some offslioot of that stock, may 
have been designated as Hand, for that syllable enters mto the 
name of several native tribes and places existing to this day : as the 
Mand-ar, the Mand-hor, the Mind-hro, besides the Bnhich tnhe of 
Mond.rani, as well as the ancient towns of Mand-ra and Mand-ropat 
in Chilehagam, to the east of tho Guni, Mand-rasa to the north ct 
the MakaK hiUs, and Mund-ra and other similar names in Ivachh. 

That tho Mem of the Aravall mountains and Kathiwar arc de- 
scendants of the same family, is also not beyond the bounds ol pro- 
hability The native pronunciation, especially in t le wes em an 
Lrth-Lstem nrovinces of Hindustan, tends so much to an inter- 
mixtnre of the cerebral letters r and d.-the written character, indeed , 
being the same in both, and the diacritical marks being “ “ o 

innovation-that Mer and Med may bo identical i 
the aspirate, which sometimes makes the former into Ml.er, or as 
oommLly write it Mhair, offers still no argument against identity 
for that lo is an optional crerescence, especially in the names 

Cof " Id oLr tracts in tho Upper Sind, where they 
are reckoned by tbeir neighbours as the aboriginal inhubitants o e 
f ViPtweeu Bhakkar and Bahawalpur, is equally plausible. 

-r r— - - » i- 1- irc 

1 To .ho» may perliapa be ascribed tbe distiuc.iou of priaS -- 

or Indus. . is a temple of great antiquity ahd 

eeSt^ated X ^ 

3ouroo* 
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B^h .. vemn>ent to attack them in their faetneasee. and reduce 

Z to complete obedience. Since which period, .t m gmUfy.ng ^ 
Trv! thatLy have emerged from their barbarism, and under t^ 

judicious management of European officers have 

the arts of peace, and set a notable example of mdust.7 to the sur 

TtnVi -"on, therefore, the fact that the Mem 0^ 

the Xmval, are but little advanced beyond the tract where the Meds 

are known, a thousand years ago, to have formed a numerous and 

thrivin<^Fop,ilation; that their brethren, the Minas, - 
be3” their original seats to the banks of the Indus; tha 

Kathiwar or the Saurashtran peninsula, was the very nursery 
“ iZw expeditions for which the Meds were about the same 

Iriod celeberated and feared, and where Mere strU res.de we may 
conclude that to declare them identical, is doing no great force to 

reason and P^^bility.’ „„natur^y forced, but 

The Bimple permutation ot a letter uu * ^ 

based dpon a law of common observance-mtroduces rm 0 
connexiL of considerable interest ; for we may make bold to cl^ 
aa an ancient representative of this race, Meris, or Moms, the k^ 
of Pattala, who, on the approach of Alexander, deserted his cap.Ul, 
and fled to the mountains. The site of this town, at the head of the 
Delta of the Indus, answers weU to the position which we may pre- 
sume the chief of the Meds to have occupied at that period ; and, 
that the name was not personal, but derived from hie tnbe, we may 
be satisfied, from the common practii* of Alexander’s histonans. as 

1 With reference to the concluding paragraphs of this Not^ “Hmt* 

Median archerj-the Medi pharM tori-ehonld ho home m mmd. Herat., 

Cano. U. 0il6; Propert.,Lib. m. Eleg. 11. mift Tftm iii 

. Compare Chr. Lassen, &(.e*rifi/iir di Kund, dc Mcrgmh^, ^ 
p. 189, aid Vol. I. p. 369; «’ 

I OP 680-686; II. 323; Eenouard, Encyclop. Jfsirop., Vol. XX. pp. 1 • 

Dixon, Jiflvrt « MAoirmdro; M. Yivien do Saint-Martin, Xfwfe. * e*jrdpA« 
anemntj Tom. I. p. 839. 
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exemplified in the instnucce of Abisares, Porn., feambus llus.canua 
ABsaoanus, and Taxiles, who have those names -veral y attainted 
to them from the nations, countries, or towns over winch hey rul d 
Dr. Vincent, in admitting, as the etymon ot Moons the Arabic 
words Jlfir Rais, " the ruling chief,” has suffered his too e y 
credulity to be played upon by an ambitious young oncntalist 

Bohlen has attempted to trace in the name of Moons a “ 

Mahirajd. “ the great king.” in which he is followed by Hitter ; but 
dependent of the fact that his kingdom was circumscr.hed w.tto 

r,; narrow limits, he is expressly noticed by Arnan under he 

very naiiu inviriablv irupl C9 subordmalion, 

humble title ot rnrapxet. ‘p, .„ukely, origin 

and not supremacy.' A more pro . , ^ 

has been suggested, from the tn e t I 

away in the east, remote from Sind, s o 

,.,w 

that Meris is a Greeised f"™ ‘ lod, and 

We may even extend our 
Indulge in speculations w ^ 

been a colony of Medcs. supposition, for Hero- 

n,igration which would militate aganmt^km sup,^^ 

dotus mentions the ^ been a colony of the 

beyond the Danube. comprehend; but anything may 

happen m course of tiin . ^,^,gscd over from 

accompanied the expedition colonisU beyond 

serviug lu ^^^5 ^ L,b. yi. CD. 

1 Q. Curt. Ruf., De gtstis Mex. Mag., ■ •. _ ^Ue Jndicn, 

17 ; Ritter, m Erdkm^ von M.^ol D * P y„,. i. p. 1.57. 

Vol. I. p. 91 ; ViDcent, Navj/ Tom. im. coU. 

3 Theod. Bcnfey, Indun ; M. r • nauory, y ^ Herodotus, v. 9. 

4 SaUust. Jugurlha, 14 , Aouv. m .... 

p- **'; “ "?• a, n - , a. 43- Pli"-. 

1 stcpliaa. 

» Herod., Ui. 94; «»• 97 - Svepb.nyz 
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llip}' may either have been transplanted to the banks of the Indus 
when the Modo-Persian empire extended so far to the eastward; or 
they may have miCTatcd thither at some indefinitely early period; 
or they may have sought an asylum there upon the occupation of 
their country liy the Scythians; or during the persecution of the 
Magi, who consituted one of the six tribes of Medes, just as the 
Parsis did in Giizerat. at a later period and on similar occasion. It 
is worthy of remark that Ibn Haukal places the Budlias, or Budliyas, 
in the same category ivith the Mand, representing them as com- 
prising several tribes to the west of tho Indus. J^ow, the Budii 
were also one of the six Median tribes, and the juxtaposition of 
these two names in the province of Sind should not escape. notice, 
fur they also may have, formed a body of similar emigrants.* 

All arguments against the probability of such dispersions stand 
stlf-eonfuted, when we consider that Sindians were on the Euiine ;* 
ami tliat, besides the familiar instances of Samaritans and Jews 
under the Assyrians, we read over and over again in Persian 
history, of the deportations of entire tribes, expressly termed 
ayaffTrdffTot by Herodotus.' Thus we have the removal of Pseo* 
nians to Phrygia,* of Barc.Tans from Africa to Bactria,' of Milesians 
to Ampe, m ar tho Tigris.* of E^tians to Susa,’ of Eretrians from 
Euba-a to Arderleea,® and to Gurdyene,’ of Antiochians to Mahuza,*® 
and others which it would be tedious to specify. 

There is another curious coincidence worthy of notice. It is well 
known, that from below the junction of the Panjab rivers down to 
Sihwan, the Indus takes the name of 5ar. Sxto, or Sira, and from 
below Haidanibad to tlic sea, that of Lut. It is more correct, but 
unusual, to add an intermediate division, called Wicholo, “central,” 
representing tho district lying immediately around Haidardbfid, just 

' Herodotus, i. 101 ; Gildcnetster, dt rebiu Indicu, p. 172. 

^ I liave entered on this subject in another Note ; and will here merely agmn re- 
mark upon the singular fact of Sindi and Maidi occupying the same tract on the 
Euiinc, and again, the Sinti and Uaidi being found in close proximity with each 
other, even in Thrace. 

* Herodotus, ir. 204. * Herodotus, ^ 98 ; rii. 80. 

* Herodotus, ir. 204. ^ Hcrodotos, vi. 20. ^ Ctesiaa, Pertictf C. 9. 

* Herodotus, vi. 119; Philostrati, VOa ApoUen., 24-30. 

* Strabo, Geo^r., ivi. 1 ; ed. Tauchnil*, Yol. HI. p. 361. 

Ancient Univerial Hutory^ Vol. IX. p. 805. 
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as on the Nile, the WasUnl, “ midlands,” of the Arabs represented 
the tract between Upper and Lower Egypt.* Sir A. Bumes says 
that Sir and Ldr are two Buldch words for “ north " and “ south.” 
But the first is a Slavonic word also, which Gatterer and Niebuhr 
tell 118 is retained in Sauro-matas, signifying “northern” Medes. 
There were also a province of Siracene, and a tribe of Siraccni, and 
other similar names north of the Caucasus.’ Tlje Slavonic and 
Persian show a great similarity : thus, tpaco signifies “ a bitch ” 
in both, and the same with the first syllable of Sauromatas, or Sar- 
matas.’ Hence Sar for the “ northern ” Indus, was more probably a 
remnant of Median than Buluch emigration, though tho Persian 
element could be accounted for, even on tho latter supposition, see* 
ing what a strong tincture the Buluchl language retains of its 
original Troian connection.* 

Moreover, amongst the several tribes of Kshatriyas, who, having 
neglected to observe the holy customs, and to visit the Brahmans, 
became so degenerate that they were expelled their caste, and re- 
garded as “Dasyus,” or robber tribes, Manu enumerates the “Pah- 
lavas.”® “They are,” continues the holy legislator, “Dasyus, 
whether they speak the language of Mlechchhaa, or that of Aryas.” 
Arya in Sanskrit, airya in Zend, meapp “noble,” “sacred,” “vener- 
able hence a portion of tipper India is called Aryavarta, “ tho 
holy land,” or “ country of the Aryas.” The Medes being also of 
the same original stock, were universally called Arii. The Aryas of 
Mann, therefore, are not necessarily, as some interpret, only de- 
generate natives, but may likewise have been Medes occupying the 


* Dr. Eadie, Sarly Or. Huiory. p. 13; Lt. Burton, Sindh, p. 4. 

« PUn., No/. EUt., iy. 26 ; Strabo, Otoyr., xi. 2, 6 ; ed. Taucbnitz, VoL 11. pp. 
399, 419, 422 ; Todlui, Annal., xiiL 16 ; Ptol., Qeogr., y. 9; Boeckh, Corptu In- 
teript., Yol. II. p. 1009. * Vullcr’e Inatitut, p. 32. 

* Sir A. Bumea, TraveU into Bokhara, VoL III. pp. 64, 268; Dr. Bumes, 7uit 
to tho Court of Sinde, pp. xiy. 107 ; Journ. R. At. Soc., VoL I. p. 224 ; Journ. R. 
Qtogr. Soe.y Yol. III. 128, 130 ; Niebuhr, Ueturu on Aneiont Sittory, VoL I. 96 ; 
Herodotus, I 110; Report of Rritith Attocialion, 1861, p. 146; Tuhfalu-l Eirdm, 
MS. p. 166 ; Gatterer, Comment. Soc. Seient. Gotl., Yol. xii. pp. 160, 161. 

The name of Sar is probably at least as old as the “ Sorani *' of Stephanus, a tribe 
which must bare beea on, or near, the Indus, because an Alexandria, enumerated by 
him as the fourteenth, was built within their territory. If the people of Sar are not 
meant, allusion is perhaps made to the Sodhas, who once occupied that country.— 
Bee Sthnioa, y. P«ldayi]. 

I 
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valley of the Indus. It is probable that a still earUer. and more 
degenerate branch of the same famUy may be spoken of under 
name of “ Meda.” in the code of Manu. » who must live without the 
town, and maintain themselves by slaying beasts of the forest” 
Allusion seems here to he made to the Mere of the Aravali.* ^ 

These indications need not be enlarged on further in this place. 
Many will, of course, look upon them as fanciful and extravagant 
Others, who feel so disposed, must pursue the investigation for 
themselves; for it is foreign to the main design of this Note, wMob 
has merely been to show that we have the Meds of the Arabs retain- 
ing their own name to this day, as well as probably under a slighUy 
varied form, in and around the original seats of their occupation. 
That object has, it is hoped, been accomplished satisfactorily, and 
with regard to all extraneous matter, to use the words of Cicero, 
iequimur prohahiUa, nec idtrd quam id, guod verisimile occurrenl, pro- 
gredi poMunus, et refeUete sine pertinacid et refelli sine iracundid 
parati «i/mus.* 

[General Cunningham, in his Report for 1863-64, says : “ The 
Meds or Mands are almost certainly the representatives of the Man- 
drueni, who lived on the Jtfandrus river, to the south of the Oxus ; 
and as their name is found in the Panjab from the beginning of the 
Christian era downwards, and in none before that time, I conclude 
that they must have accompanied their neighbours, the latii, or 
Jdls, on their forced migrations to Ariana and India. In the clas- 
sical writers, the name is found as Medi and Mandueni, and in the 
Muhammadan writers, as Med and Mand.” To show that these 

» Herodotus, rii. 62 ; Insfilutes of Manu., iu 22, 36, 46, 48; Heerea, Eistarical 
Heuarehtt', Amite Naiiont, Talboys, ^01. III. p. 322; Lassen, /nd. AHerthumt., 
Vol. I. pp. 615, ei teg . ; Ind. Bihliothek, Vol. III. p. 71 ; Erach and Gruber, Enen- 
elopddie, tt. “ lndo*Gennanischer Spracbstamm,” p. 1, 46, and “ ladien,” pp., 4, 15, 
etteq: Abhandlungen dtr Koenig. Bayer. A^eadder WissenteTtafien, 1829, p.' 146; 
Wilson, Ariana Aniiqua, pp. 119-124 ; Pott, Etym. Foreehungen, pp. IxxU. ; Bar- 
nouf, Comm, tur U Tafna, Note p. cv.; M. F. Bandry, Eneyel. Modernd^ Tom. 
XVIII. col. 122-130. 

* Besides the special references giren abore, compare M. Virien de Srint Martin, 
iir*n. Hut. sur la Geogr. one. du Caueate, pp. 242, 248, in E'iude* de Giogrophie, 
Vol. I. ; aod Hitt, de T Atie Min. Aneienne, p. 218 ; Boeckh, Oorput Inteript., Vd. 
II. p. 83; Sebafarik, SlatciteSe Alterthiimer, Vol. 1. pp. 302, 333, et ttg. ; Hkert, 
Qeographie der Qrieehen und Bbmer, Vol. III. Abtb. ii. pp. 119, 269, 273, 279, 294, 
333, 337, 346. 
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t^vo Bpellings are but natural modes of pronunciation of the same 
name, the Greneral notices the varioua ways in which the name 
of a village on the Jhelam is spelt in different maps and books — 
Meriala, Mandiali, Mdmridla, Mandydla, Maridia, and iUera/t.] 

[“The earliest notice of the Meds is by Virgil, who calls the 
Jhelam Medtis Hydaspes. The epithet is explained by the statement 
of VibiuB Sequester, which makes the Hydaspes flow “past the city 
of Media.” Now this is clearly the same place as Ptolemy’s Euthy- 
media, or SagaJa, which was either on or near the same river, and 
above Bukephala. Lastly, in the Peutingerian Tables, the country 
on the Hydaspes, for some distance below Alexandria Bucefalos, is 
called Media. Here then we have evidence that the Medi, or Meda, 
were in the Panjab as early at least as the time of Virgil, in b.c. 40 
to 30, and as we know that they were not one of the five tribes of 
Tuchi, or Tochari, whose names are given by the Chinese writers, it 
may be inferred, with tolerable certainty, that they must have be- 
longed to the great horde of Sus, or Abars, who entered India about 
B.c. 12^ and gave their name to the province of Indo-Scythia.” 

[ Ah the date of the Peutingenan Table is not later than a.d. 250, 
we have a break of upwards of four centuries before we reach the 
earliest notices of the Muhammadan writers. In these we find the 
Meds or Mands firmly established in Sindh, along with their ancient 
rivals the Jdls, both of whom are said to be the descendants of Ham, the 
sou of Noah. Rashid-ud din further states that they were in Sindh at 
the time of the Maha-bharata, but this is amply refuted by the native 
histories of the province, which omit both names from the list of 
aborigines of Sindh. Ibn Haukal describes the Mands of his time 
(about A.D. 977), as occupying the banks of the Indus from Multan 
to the sea, and to the desert between Makran and Famhal. Masudi, 
who visited India in a.d. 915-16, calls them Mind, and states that 
they were a race of Sindh, who were at constant war with the 
people of Mansura. These notices are sufBcient to show, that at 
some time previous to the first appearance of the Muhammadans, the 
Meds must have been forced to migrate from the Upper Panjab to 
Sindh. There they have since remained, as there can be no doubt 
that they are now represented by the Mers of the Ar^vaK Range to 
the east of the Indus, of KaUawar to the south, and of Biluchistan 

to the west.” 

Zi 

you L 
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[“The name of Mer, or Mand, is stiU found in many parts of 
tbo Punjab, as in Merer of the Bari and Eechna Doabs, in Mera, 
Mandra, and Mandanpiir of the Sind Sagar Doab, and in Mandali, of 
Multan. Mera, which is ten miles to the west of Kalar Kah^, is 
certainly as old as the beginning of the Christian era, as it possesses 
an Arian Pali inscription, fixed in the side of a square well. The 
Mers would seem also to have occupied Lahore, as Abu Rihan states 
that the capital of Lohawar was named Medhuknr or Mandhulcur.^ 
This place is said to have been on the east bank of the Ravi, and, if 
80 , it was most probably Lahore itself, under a new name. There 
is an old place called Mandhyawala, on the west bank of the Ravi, 
and only twelve miles to the south-west of Lahore, which may 
possibly be the Mandhukur of Abu Rihan. But the old mound of 
Mirathira, in the Gugera district, in wliich figures of Buddha and 
moulded bricks have been discovered by the railway cuttings, is a 
more likely place. This frequent occurrence of the name in so 
many parts of the Panjab, and always attached to old places, as in 
Mera, Mandra, and MeriaU, of the Sindh Sagar Doab, and-in Med- 
• hukur or Mandkukur, the capital of Lohawar, offers the strongest 
confirmation of the conclusion which I have already derived from the 
notices of the classical authors, that the Me'ds or Mers were once the 
dominant race in the Panjab. The special location of the Medi on 
the Ilydaspes by classical writers of the first century of the Christian 
era, the evident antiquity of ilfera, MeriaU, and other places which 
still bear the name, and the admitted foreign origin of their modern 
representatives, the Mers, all point to the same conclusion, that the 
Medi, or Meds, were the first Indo-Scythian conquerors of the 
Punjab.” 

[0 0 0 0 « About this time (30 to 20 B.c.) the Meds may be 
supposed to have retired towards the south, until they finally es- 
tablished themselves in Upper Sindli, and gave their name to their 
new capital of Minnagara. As this could scarcely have been effected 
with the consent of the former occupants of Upper Sindh, whom I 
suppose to have been the Jalii, or Jais, I would refer to this period 
as the beginning of that continued rivalry, which the historian 
Rashidu-d din attributes to the Jats and Meds.^ To this same 

• (See tupra, p. 62.] 

* [See the Mufmglu-t Tatcdrikh, supra, p. 103,] 
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cause I would also refer the statement of the Erythnean Pcriplus, that 
about A.D. 100, the rulers of Minnagara were rival Parthians, who 
were mutually expelling each other.”] 


The Waini and Sodka Tribes. 


Wairsf, we are told in tho Beg-Lar-ndma (MS. p. 55), was a chief 
among the Sodlias. It would have been more correct to say that 
Wairsi was the chief clan among the Sodhas; for Wairsi was not 
a personal designation, as is evident from many passages of that 
^;o^k. It is written indiscriminately Wairsi and Wairsa, and a 
cognate, but then hostile, clan bore the closely similar name of 
Waisa (MS. pp. 190, 191). Tho Sameja tribe, often mentioned m 
the samo work, is also a branch of the Sodhas. 


An exact translation of the text to which this note refers would re- 
present Riijia as the daughter of the Rand (which, by tho way. is spelt 
throughout in the original as Ra’na) ; but at p. 61 we learn that she 
was his sister’s son, and so she is also styled in the Tuhfatu-l Ktrdm 
(MS. p. 73)- Indeed, had she been his own daughter, we should 
not have found Abu-1 Kasim Khan-i Zaman. who was the issue of 
the marriage with Mir Kasim Beg-Lar, passing his childhood 
among the Bhattis of Jesalmir after his father’s death, but rather 

among the Sodhas of ’Umarkot. ^ 

The Soda or Sodha tribe (spelt Soda by Col. Tod, and Soda by 
tho Eev. Mr. Eenouard) is an offshoot of the Pramara. and has been 
for many centuries an occupant of the desert tracts of -Westem India, 
into which they have receded, like their predecessors, when driven 
forward by more powerful neighbours from the banks of the Indns. 
Col Tod contends that they are the descendants of the Sogdi ol 
Alexander’s time, in which there is greater prohahUity than m most 
of his speculations. Sogdi may bo a corruption, derived from the 
.neater familiarity of historians with the northern nation of that 
name. The Sodr® of Diodorus ofTers an equal resemblance of name 
and position. It is not plain which bank of the river the Sodnn or 
Sogiff then occupied. They are not mentioned by Q. Curtins and 
Alan’s use of “right” and “left,” as applied to tho banks of the 
Indns, is BO opposed to the modem pmctice of traomg a river from 
its source downwards, that it adds to the confusion. 
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llie transActioa mentioned in the text showB the early period at 
wliich the Hindus began to disgrace themselves by their inter- 
marriages with Muhammadans ; and the high repute of the beauty 
of the Sodha women has served to maintain that practice in full 
vigour to the present time. 

At the period treated of, wo find the Sodhas in possession of 
’Umarkot, of which the name and consequence have been subse- 
quently much increased, independant of its importance as a border 
fortress, by being the birth place of the renowned Akbar. 

The Rana of the Sodhas was expelled from ’Umarkot by the 
Talpurs of Sind; and the present representative of the family, who 
still retains his title of Rana, resides at Chor, a few miles north-east 
of his former capital, shorn of all power, and hard pressed for the 
means of subsistence.' 


NOITI (D).— 



SCELLANEOUS. 


The Terrors of the Moghal Selmet. 

(Page 276). 

The reader of the history of the Crusades will recognize a similar 
anecdote, relating to a hero more familiar to him than Daryi 
Khjiu. The chivalrous Sire de Joinville tells us, that Richard’s 
name acted as a powerful sedative upon the children of the Saracens, 
and that even their very horses were presumed to start at his 
shadow : — 

“ Le roy Richard fist tant d’armes outremer a celle foys que il y 
fu, que quant les chevaus aus Sarrasins avoient pouour d’aucun 
bisson, leur mestres leur disoient: — ‘ Guides («,’ fesoient ila a leurs 
chevaus, 'que se soU le roy Bichart d'AngUterrer Et quant les 


Maaoert, Geography der GHuhen und Rimer, Vol. V. ; Ritter, DU ErdkutAs 
ven Vol. rV. pt. i. p. 471 ; Tod, Annals of R&jasthdn, Vol. I.-p. 93; II. p. 
31^319 ^Encyc. Melrop., Vol. XXIII. p. 781 ; Joum. R. As. See., Vol. I. p. 33 ; 
Mitford, Htsl 0 / Gretct, Vol. X. pp. 231, 232, notes 15 to 17 ; Dr. Bumes, VUit to 
tht C^ri of Stnds, p. 105; Joum. R. Osag. Soc., Vol. IV. p. 93 ; Vincent, Comm. 

pp- ■■ ^ 15 ; dm . sic., 

Riblioth. Bitt., xviL 102; Mrs. Postans, Cutch, pp. 62, 136. 
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eufane aua Sarrasinfl br^oient, ellea lenr disoient: — 'Taif-toyt toy- 
toy/ ouje irai querre le roy Richart qui te tuera.*”^ 

It is carious that we should learn this from a Frenchman only. 
Our English chroniclers, who exhaust the language of panegyric in 
speaking of Richard, omit this anecdote, which appears to be de- 
rived from a mere eastern mode of expressing terror. 

In the passage taken from the Tdrikh^i Tahiti we have not only chiJ - 
dren taking fright, but women even bringing forth prematurely, at 
the name of Earyi TCb^n- The same effect is ascribed in that work 
(pp. 48, 62) to the Moghal cap : — “ Such fear of the Moghals fell 
upon both men and women, that the men lost all courage, and the 
teamen mtscarned at the very sight of the Moghals with their terrific 
head-pieces'* But the shape and feature of this alarming helmet, or 
Tdki, are not described. The Tuhfatu-l Kirdm (p. 42) tells us that 
even horses started at it, as those of the Saracens at Richard of 
England. 

We might, from the expressions used, conceive that their helmets, 
like those of Ulysses and some of the barbarous nations of antiquity, 
were covered with alarming devices of open jaws and fiery dragons, 
and that the Moghals in Sind stalked about,—” 


tegmen torqacni inunaoe leoou, 

Terribili impexom 8et&, com dentibaB albis, 

Indutos.^ 

but had this been the case, we should have most probably had more 
frequent mention of the circumstance, especially by Khusri), who 
vraa their prisoner, and delighted to record their hideous faces and 


fashions. 

But neither in Khusru, nor in any other author, do we find notice 
of such an helmet, or chapelli de fer, as would give rise to the fears 
here depicted. A good European observer of their manners merely 
lemarks that the upper part of their casque was of iron or steel.' 
The tail of hair, if it was worn according to its present dimensions, 


> Sut. du roy St. Loyi, ix. p. 116 ; nee also Matt Wratm., p. 304. 

* Tire. JEn.. rii. 666 , .... 

» Galea autem eat superius ferrea vel de ebalybe. aed iUe quod protegit lo circotta 

collam et gulam de corio ert."-J. de PUao-Carpini, in Recueil de Voyoyu tt 
M^moiretf Tom. IV. p. 687. 
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might, notwitbstendiDgita being honoured as a royalty,' have'oxcited 
surprise, and perhaps ridicule, but no alarm. From an early period, 
ever since the Moghal tribes were known to Europe, this appendage 
has naturally excited observation, just as it does now, where they 
border on European nations.’ Procopius’ and Prisons^ remark upon 
it as a peculiarity of the Huns. 

It is probable that these Moghals in Sind may, in their day, have 
worn a head-dress, such as Eubruquis, more than two centuries 
before, had attributed to their women. Even at present, the Turk- 
man female cap is no pigmy, being higher than a military chako, 
over which a scarf is thrown, reaching down to the waist But this 
is nothing to what it was in the time of our adventurous traveller. 
That was indeed calculated to inspire terror, and produce the results 
attributed to the Tdk'i. It must have been more formidable than 
European courts ever produced, even in the homed and steeple 
coiffure of the fifteenth century. 

“ Their women have an ornament for Aeir heads, which they call 
BoUa, being made of the barke of a tree, o o o n hath a square 
sharp spire rising from the toppe tiiereof, being more than a cubit® 
in length, and fashioned like unto a pinacle. o o o o Upon the 
midst of the sayd spire, or square t<^pe, they put a bunch of qnills 
or of slender canes, another cubite long, or more. ® ® ® ^Hereupon, 
when such gentlewomen ride together, and are beheld afar off, they 
seem to be souldiers with helmets on their heads, Carrying their 
lances upright ; for the sayd Boiia appeafeth like a helmet with a 
lance over it.” ® 

This is like the fantastic fontange of Europe, raised an ell above 
the head, and pointed like steeples, which caused our pious preachers 

^ " A Moogol u amenable to punisbrnent if he pluck another bj his toft of hair, 
not on account of the assault, hut because the tuft is declared to be the propertj of 
the Emperor."— Pallas, MongolUehm V^lktr, Vol. I. p. 194. 

> M. J. de Klaproth, Voyage au Caueaee, Tom. I. p. 83. 

* Siilona Arcana, p. 31, Lugd. 1623. He sajs the Massagets adopt the some 
custom. 

* Exeerpta dt Legaiionibui, 2. 

’ Rubruquis, cap. 8, ap. Hakluyt, Voyagea and Liteoveriee, YoL I. p. 108, The 
original Latin is giren at p. 232, and a similar description by Jean de Plan-Carpin, 
at p. 616 of the Reiueil de Voyaget et de Af^trss, sbore quoted. Quatremere, Miet. 
Mong., p. 102, note 30. 
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infinite trouble, as well as missionary perambulations, for its sup- 
pression. So like, indeed, that it would really seem to be derived 
direct from the eastern model, but that these comical fashions are 
the product of no particular ago or country ; for even before the 

decline of the Empire, the Koman lady — 

“ Tot premit ordioibus, tot adhuc compagibus altum 
^dificat caput ; Androinachen a fronte videbb.’’* 

Nevertheless, when we consider that, about the time of the capture 
of Constantinople, Turkish turbans were all the rage in Western 
Europe, we may perhaps admit, that, had we not become acquainted 
with Tartar costume, the marvellous absurdity of the steeple-cap 
never could have been introduced amongst us. Paradin describes 
it as— “ Made of certain rolls of linen pointed liko steeples, about 
an ell in height. These were called by some, great butterflies, from 
Having two large wings on each side, resembling those of tliat insect. 
The high cap was covered with a fine piece of lawn, banging down 
to the ground, the greater part of which was tucked under the arm.” * 
Tins must eridently bo the same as the Tartar Botta, and the 
iiluminations of that period make the dimensions still more por- 
tentous, and the resemblance to the eastern original still more 
striking. The paijsannes of Normandy have to this day preserved 
this monstrous extravagance for the gratification of modern eyes.* 

If this was not the Alpine chapeau which spread such dismay m 
Sind, it may have been the lofty dark sheepskin Tilpalc.' which 
the Turkmans now wear, about a foot liigh. An exaggerated form 
of this would have been alarming enough to produce the effect 

described. 


Dismounting for Comhat. 


We find that the practice of dismounting, previous to coming to 
close combat, is frequently alluded to in these local histones, as 
being of common observance among many of the border tribes 

between Sind and Rajputana. 


1 Juvenal, Sat.y vi. 601. Buperti’s note gives other instances. 

2 Paradin, AnnaUa de Bourgogne, p. 700. Pkoch^ 

* Wright, Achaological Journal, No. i.; Addison, Speetator, ^8^ f ’• 
ifur of BniUh Costume, pp- 146-149. 236-263; Argentre. ^»t. rf. hvr., 

r rh 42 • Bavlo Diet, mstor., v. “ Andromaque," rcm. G. and v. Oonectc. 

*4 I presume this is the same as the Kalpak, on which see V Unmrs. FUt., vi. 67. 
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Here in the Extract from the Beg-Lar^ndma, at p. 293, it is the 
Sodhas and Rathors who adopt it. A few pages before, we find the 
Jharejas of Guzen'it, who accompanied Jam Firoz against Mirza 
Shah Husain, appealing to that custom, as establi.shed among them- 
selves ; declaring that they always fought with the enemy on foot. 

We have seen above (p. 411) that Rai Chach and Mahrat of 
Chitor contend against each other on foot ; the former representing 
that, being a Brahman, ho was unable to fight on horseback ; then 


again mounting his horse unexpectedly, he slays his antagonist 
with the most deliberate treachery. 

It is probable that the Rand of Ohitor would not have so readily 
been deceived by this insidious challenge, had it been at all opposed 
to the military practice of those times. Indeed, to the present day, 
we find Sindians, unlike most Asiatic nations, still somewhat repug- 
nant to fighting on horseback, and priding themselves more on 
being foot soldiers than cavalry. 

I allude in a subsequent note to the dismounting being followed 
by binding those fighting on the same side, one to the other, by 
their waistbands : but this seems to have been resorted to only in 
desperate circumstances, when there was no chance, or intention, of 
escape. The mere dismounting appears not to have been attended 
with any vow of self-sacrifice. 

In Persian history we meet with similar instances of this dis- 
mounting to engage in single combat. Thus, after the fatal battle 
of Kadisiya, the Persian general, Takhaijan, dismounts to fight with 
the Arab champion, Zahi'r. 

The practice was very common in the Middle Ages in Europe, 
being introduced chiefly for the purpose of obviating tiie incon- 
venience of the cumbersome armour of that period. The cavalry 
dismounted, leaving their horses at some distance, and combated 
with their lances on foot. William of Tyre (r^di. 4) says of the 


Emperor Conrad’s cavalry, in the second Crusade: — “De equis 
descendentes, et facti pedites ; sicut mos est Teutonicis in summis 
necessitatibus bellica tractare negotia.” The English did the same 
in their engagement with the Scotch, in 1138, near North Allerton, 
commonly called the Battle of the Standard. Comines also (i. 3) 
observes upon it as a Burgundian fashion : “ Entre lea Bourgig- 
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none, lors estoient les plus honorez ceux que desceudoient avec les 
arcliers.” 

In the wars of Edward ITT. dismounting was not uncommon ; and 
Sir John ITawkwood, one of his knights, the famous partizan leader, 
disguised by contemporary writers under the name of Aucud or 
Agutus, introduced it into Italy. And it was, as we leam from Mon- 
Btrelet (ii. 10, 20), practised by the English in their second wars 
with France, especially at the battles of Crevant and VerneuU.* 

Colligation in Fighting. 

The extraordinary custom alluded to in the Beg Ldr-ndma, of a 
devoted band tying themselves together by their waistbands, before 
fighting d tout ouirance, is mentioned in the same terms in the 
Tdrikh-i Sind (MS. p. 173). 

“ When they saw the army of the Moghals, they dismounted from 
their horses, took their turbans from off their heads, and binding the 
corners of their mantles, or outer garments, to one another, they en- 
gaged in battle; for it is the custom of the people of Hind and 
Sind, whenever they devote themselvee to death, to descend from 
their horses, to make bare their heads and feet, and to hind themselves 
to each other hy their mantles and tcaisihands.” 

These people appear most of them to have been Sammas ; and it 
is among their descendants in Kachh that we find this curious 
custom again alluded to {Tdr'ikh-i Sind, MS. p. 194), when Mirza 
ShMi Husain attacked Rai Khangar. Here we have a new feature 
added, of sorry ing shields together .like a compact phalanx. 

“ The men under Khangar, having set themselves in battle array, 
dismounted from their horses, locked their shields together, seized their 
spears in their hands, and bound the corners of their waistbands” 

The Tarkhdn-ndma omits all mention of the proceedings between 
Eal Khangar* and Mirza Shah Husain, but they are noticed in the 
Tuhfalu-l Ktrdm (MS. p. 194) ; and the observance of this strange 
practice is also there alluded to, in words similar to those quoted 
from the Tdrihh-i Sind. 

^ Hallam’s Europe in the Middle Ayes, Vol. I. p. 508. 

* According to a stanza familiarly quoted in Gozerfct, there have been no less than 
seven Jhireja chieftains of this name. We need not here show which was the oppo- 
nent of Mirzh Shah Unsain. 
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TliO dismounting from horseback, prior to actual contact m the 
field of battle, is mentioned in a previous note of this Appendix, 
and appears to have been a moro common occurrence ; but the coUi- 

gation evidently implies desperation, even unto death. 

Some barbarous nations of antiquity seem to have adopted the 
same practice, but more with the object, apparently, of keeping their 
ranks unbroken, than symbolizing any vow of self-destruction. So, 
at the battle of Campi Eaudii, fo read of the Cimbri binding them- 
selves together by long chains run through their belts, avowedly for 
the purpose of maintaining an unbroken line.' There is good reason 
to suppose that the Soldurii of Gaul and the Comites of Germany 
showed their devotion occasionally in a similar fashion.* 

Even as late as the days of chivalry, we find a resort to the same 
singular mode of showing a desperate resolve to die in the field. 
See '*'hat the heroic king of Bohemia, together with his faithful and 
devoted companions did at the glorious battle of Cre^y : 

“The valyant kynge of Behayg;n6 (Bohemia), called Charles of 
Luzenbourge, sonne to the noble Emperour Henry of Luzenbourge, 
for all that he was nyghe blynde, whan he vnderstode the order of 
the batayle, he sayde to them about hym, “ mere is the lordo 
Charles, my sonne.” His men sayde, “ Sir, we can nat tell ; we 
thynke he be fightynge.” Than he sayde, “ Sirs, ye ar my men, my 
companyons, and frendes in this ioumey ; I requyre you bring me 
so farre forwarde, that I may stryke one stroke with iny swerde.” 
They sayde they wolde do his commaundement ; and to the intent 
that they shulde not lese hym in the prease, they tyed all their raynes 
of their hrideUee eche to other, and sette the kynge before to accom- 
plysshe his desyre, and so they went on their ennemyes. The lord 
Charles of Behaygne, his sonne, who wrote hymselfe Kynge of Be- 
haygne, and bare the annes, he cam in good order to the batayle ; 
but whan he sawe that the matter went awrie on their partie, he de- 
parted, I can nat tell you whiche waye. The kynge, his father, was 
so farre forewarde, that he strake a stroke with his swerde, ye and 
mo than foure, and fought valyantly, and so dyde his company ; and 

• Plutarch, 3[artu^ cap. 27. 

* Csasar, Bell. Qall., Lib. iii. Cap. 22, vii. 40; Tacitus, Omnania, Gap. 14; 
J. Schiller, Thetaur. Anliq. Teuionieerutn, iii. pp. 38, 749. 
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they adventured tliemselfe so forewarde, that they were ther all 
Znl, and the next day they were founde in tire place about the 

kynge, and aU their horses tyed echo to other. ‘ 

A cirrious instance occurred even lately, when Muhammad M 
gained his victory over the Wahabis at Bissel. Several boiea 
to Azir Arabs, who had sworn by the ooth of divorce, not to tuni 
Lr^acks on the Turks, were found by the victors tied together by 
to lege with the intent of preventing each other Irom running 
away,^d in that unbroken and desperate tine of battle wore 

literally cut to pieces.* 

Barge, an Arabic word. 

The term used by Bildduri to represent 6. vessel of war is Bdnja 

He uses the same word, in the plural, ^ 

which were captured hy the Mods, on their voyage from Cej Ion to 

to the Persian Gulf, an act of piracy which led to the Arab conq 

“'BWnriSs a’-”' -‘“>7 lot-. 

at Kachh and Somnat, and are so called because ‘''“y 
selves to the pursuit of piracy, in ships which are called Be ra (supra 
p 6 ‘ This is a native word still in use for a boat, but the orignn 

'f to term Barodrij must be sought, not in the Indian Bern, bu 
ritor in the Arab/c Bdn>, which GoUus, on the authority of the 

Kdmiie, tells us to mean a large vessel of war.* ^ ^ 

From the same source our EngUsh Barge seems to be denved, 

wUch, though at first view it may appear rather a startiing aese - 

tion, wiU perhaps- be admitted, when we see how our bes y 

mologists have failed in their endeavours to trace its .real ongm. 

Johnson (Todd) says it is derived from old French 

and Low-Latin Barga. He should have ascertained whence the 

French Ba^e is itself derived. Tooke says, Barge is a 

and Barh is a stout vessel, derived from the past participle of 

1 Froissart’s Olronto, '""''f 
» Sir H. Brydges, Eisiortf of Iht B^ahau*!/, p- • 

Arabia, p. 602. 

I See alflo GUdemeUter, da reb. Ind., p. loo. 

4 Navifl magQabeUica.-Z«iW» Arabico^Latmum, s.t. 
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heorgan, “to protect/’ “to strengthen.’” Crabb says from Sarc.* 
Richardson, from the Gothic hairgan, “ to fortify.” Webster, from 
Dutch Bargie. Palgrave tells us that the piratical boats of the 
Danes were called Barga and Barka;^ and Barca is used by the 
Monk Abbo, in his unpolished poem (a.d. 891) on the siege of Paris 

•by the Normans. 

Barctu per flumina raptaat* 

But we have no occasion to look for any connection between onr 
words Bark and Barge. The former is confessedly an old word, 
the latter comparatively modem. The former is, indeed, much older 
than even the Danish or Norman piracies. Paulinus, Bishop of 
Nola, who died a.d. 43’’., applies it thus 

Ut mcA salubri Barca pcrfugio forct 
Puppis Buperstcs obruta.* 

In consequence of its use by Byzantine authors, altered into 
BaX>ca by Nicetas/ Salmasius and J. C. Scaliger have sought for a 
Grecian origin of the word, and the latter finds it in Bapo9, quasi, 
-‘a ship of burden.”^ Others, again, say from “Barca, a city of 
Africa and Roderic of Toledo, from “ Barco, a city of Spain.” * 

Our more immediate concern, however, is with Barge, respecting 
which it is obvious to remark, that, though its present use is con- 
fined to fluviatile transits and pageantries— whether for the con- 
veyance of coals or cockneys, merchandize or Lord Mayors — it was, 
on its first introduction, designed for higher purposes. Our oldest 
writers apply it solely to sea-going craft. Thus Chaucer 

He knew wel alle the havens, as tbej were, 

Fro’ Gotland to the Cape de Finistere, 

And every creke in Bretagne and in Spaine : 

His bar<fe ycleped was the Magdelaine.^ 

‘ Diversions of Burley^ Vol. II. p. 181. 

* Ttehnologieal Dictionary, b.v. 

3 Quoting Hincmar— " quas nostrates Bargas vocant.” — History of Normamfy and 
England, Vol. I. p. 510. 

* De hello Paris, Lib. ii. This poem was published in Latin and French, with 
notes, by M. Tarannc, in 1834. 

» Poemata, 13. * AUx., Lib. L Num. 7. ’ Exereitat., 71. 

8 De rebits Sispan., Lib. i. Cap. 5. These quotations are from Hofmann, Lexicon 
Universale, Vol. 1. p. 476. Sec also Ducange, Olossar. Med. et Inf. LatinitatU, vr. 

* Prologue to the CanUrbwy laUt, v. 412. 
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oa as Iftte ae the fifteenth century, the great Swedish sliip of 
1000 tons burden was called the King's barge and the largest 
vessel hitherto built in Scotland was called the Bishop's barged But 
what is more to the purpose is, that we do not find mention of the 
word tiU the Crusades had introduced it, through the i'uubic 
language, into our vocabulary,’ and then only as a large ship, used 
chiefly on miUtary expe(htionfl. So, in the very old Romance of 

Richard Cceur de Lion 

Among you partes* every charge. 

I brought in shippes and in barg$, 

More gold and silver with me, 

Than hoe your lord and swilko^ three. 

Again, a little further on 

Against hem comen her navoy, 

Cogges,* and dromounds,’ many galley. 

Barges, schoutes, and trayeres fele,® 

That were charged with all weal, 

With armour, and with other viuil, 

That nothing in the host should fail.* 

Coupling this early and distinctive use of the term with the 
fact of its being first used during the Holy Wars, and with the 
unsatisfactory guesses of our lexicographers, we may safely conclude 
that the Knghsh Barge is no other than the Arabic Buryo, however 
much it may now be diverted from the original design ot ite 

invention. 


» Rymer’s Faaira, Vol. XI. p. 364. 

* Mac Pherson’a Ar.nah of Ccmmrcc, Vol. I. p. 689. oronuncia- 

. AdruiUiug tta. iho , ia .he bew-Latu. • i tTAraba 

tioa of >, and that 3ar,. « theoca danred, ue cim^^tdl ita^ 

",'Ce veasela of luXa' ThU word, though a Gtoek M ^ 

it ia Fobabl, itaelf Arabic.-MacPheraoo. of Coo,.or«, Voh I. p. 352. 


« Many long-boats. 

• Ellis, Early Enyluh Metrical Bomnut, pp. 


315, 324. 
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